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TKANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 


The  highly  interesting  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume, 
Trritten  by  a  very  distinguished  French  physician,  have  seemed 
to  demand  a  careful  translation,  in  order  that  its  usefulness  may 
be  more  generally  diffused. 

One  of  the  principal  propositions  which  the  talented  author 
has  undertaken  to  prove  is,  that  hallucination  is  not  a  necessary 
accompaniment  or  symptom  of  insanity,  but  that  in  certain 
cases  it  may  be  considered  as  a  purely  physiological  phenome- 
non. He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  intimate 
union  between  philosophy  and  medicine ;  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases.  ^^Psychological  facts,"  he  argues, 
^^  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  line  with  sensible  facts.  The 
brain  may  be  the  seat,  but  is  not  the  creator  of  intellectual 
operations.     Ideas  pre-exist  their  sensible  signs." 

"Does  not,"  he  argues,  "the  analysis  of  different  kinds  of 
delirium  afford  a  solid  and  experimental  basis  to  metaphysics  ? 
And  is  not  the  study  of  mysticism  indispensable  for  the  correct 
appreciation  of  mental  alienation?" 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  treats  the  important  and  hitherto 
neglected  subject  of  hallucination  in  various  points  of  view,  in- 
asmuch as  it  bears  important  relations  to  philosophy,  medicine, 
religion,  history,  morality,  and  jurisprudence.  The  apparitions 
of  Holy  Writ  are  handled  with  the  reverence  befitting  a  Christ- 
ian, whilst  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  probable  origin  of  the 
hallucinations  of  many  celebrated  personages  whose  characters 
and  actions  were  so  exalted  as  to  place  them  apparently  above 
humanity. 

The  book  will  offer  attractions  to  many  classes  of  readers. 
The  theologian  will  admire  the  vein  of  reverence  and  morality 
which  pervades  it ;  the  philosopher  will  find  much  food  for  study 
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A  PHILOSOPHICAL  phjsiciaii  said,  in  speaking  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work :  '*  If  the  author  had  been  satisfied  to  treat 
the  vast  question  of  hallucinations  as  medical  men  usually  treat 
a  question  of  pathology,  the  medical  press  would  have  announced 
his  monograph  according  to  custom,  with  simple  praises  and 
very  inofiensive  criticisms ;  medical  science  would  have  num- 
bered one  more  good  work,  and  so  the  matter  would  have  ended. 
But  such  has  not  been  the  case.  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in 
giving  a  less  scholastic  turn  to  his  treatise,  and  introducing 
questions  of  historic  psychology,  has  succeeded  in  electrifying 
both  the  press  and  the  public.  Thence  have  arisen  those  warm 
eulogies  which  have  appeared  in  excellent  journals,  unconnected 
with  medicine ;  thence  those  keen,  but  polite  criticisms  which 
have  been  impartially  received  in  a  scientific  magazine.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  great  triumph.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  make  the  chords  of  contemporary  criticism,  in  general  so  slack, 
thus  vibrate.  The  success  is  still  greater,  if  a  similar  result 
has  been  obtained  in  defending  the  cause  of  truth  and  common 
sense."* 

This  opinion  strikes  more  forcibly  as  emanating  from  one 
whose  judgment  on  such  points  is  incontestable,  and  as  being 
an  immediate  reply  to  attacks  directed  against  our  opinions  in 
two  highly  esteemed  journals.  Let  us,  then,  assert  that  if  the 
identity  of  lunacy  and  hallucination  has  been  contended  for  by 
eminent  doctors,  the  doctrine  that  we  have  advocated,  of  the  co- 
existence of  reason  with  hallucinations,  has  been  embraced  and 
defended  by  very  celebrated  writers  of  the  medical  press — 
Messrs.  R^veill^,  Parise,  CarriSre,  Cdrise,  Amedee  Latour, 
Dechambre,  Gouraud,  Tardieu,  Fuster,  Miguel  in  France,  Sig- 
mond  in  England,  Ideler  in  Germany,  etc.   Two  authors,  Messrs. 

*  Cerise,  Examen  des  Hallacinations. 
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Michda  and  Szafkowski,  "who  have  published,  since  myself,  ex- 
cellent works  on  hallucinations,  have  also  acknowledged  that 
they  might  exist  with  sanity.  Finally,  M.  Falret  has  expressed 
a  similar  opinion  in  his  course  of  mental  maladies.  To  these 
scientific  authorities  may  be  added  the  names  of  Victor  Cousin, 
George  Sand,  and  Lamartine,  who  have  maintained  similar  opin- 
ions. 

The  first  position  then  of  this  book  is  clearly  established.  We 
have  protested  against  the  hypothesis  which  would  make  hallu- 
cination a  constant  symptom  of  lunacy ;  and  have  demonstrated 
by  the  axioms  of  science  alone  that,  in  certain  cases,  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  phenomenon  purely  physiological.  Attack- 
ing the  very  heart  of  the  subject,  our  object  has  been  to  combat 
the  doctrine  that  would  refer  intellectual  and  moral  acts  to  the 
pathological  state  of  the  organs. 

We  have  been  blamed  for  introducing  philosophy  into  medi- 
cine. '^  A  vast  abyss,  it  is  said,  separates  philosophical  ques- 
tions from  those  of  practical  and  experimental  medicine ;  the 
understanding,  the  mind,  the  soul,  must  be  left  where  this  prin- 
ciple should  rest.  The  physician  who  would  be  useful  and 
practical,  must  only  study  the  organs,  their  functions,  the  laws 
or  the  forces  which  regulate  or  disturb  their  action ;  in  short, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  introducing  spiritualism  into  medicine; 
because  spiritualism,  the  object  of  faith,  of  feeling,  of  internal 
conviction,  can  neither  be  understood  nor  proved  by  human 
reason,  and  it  is  imprudent  to  submit  it  to  such  a  criterion." 

If  a  preface  ofiered  a  field  for  discussion,  I  should  inquire 
what  is  meant  by  laws  and  forces  which  regulate  or  disturb  the 
action  of  the  organs ;  but  the  question  has  too  vast  a  range.  To 
us,  as  to  millions,  man  is  an  intelligence  served  by  organs ;  to 
account  only  for  the  latter,  would  be  to  tear  a  quill  from  the 
pinion  of  spiritual  activity.  If  there  be  one  branch  of  medicine 
in  which  this  opinion  would  ofier  the  strangest  paradox,  without 
doubt  it  is  that  of  mental  diseases.  They  incessantly  oblige 
the  physician  to  resort  to  the  most  di£Scult  metaphysical  pro- 
blems, unless,  like  a  celebrated  scholar,  he  masters  the  di£Sculty 
of  psychological  facts,  by  considering  them  as  a  secretion  of  the 
brain.  Have  the  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine  been  well 
considered  ?  If  man  be  but  like  other  animals,  this  doctrine 
does  not  alone  apply  to  derangements  of  mind ;  it  has  results 
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whicli  touch  closely  on  the  general  interests  of  society.  Sut  these 
consequences,  says  an  esteemed  writer,  lead  to  such  deplorable 
extremes,  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  doubt  the  power  of 
human  reason,  and  involuntarily  to  inquire  if  the  first  of  animals 
be  not  destined,  like  all  the  others,  blindly  to  obey  a  superior 
force,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  found  for  himself  his  laws  of 
conduct  and  his  institutions. 

We  therefore  consider  ourselves  following  out  the  truth,  in 
maintaining  the  necessity  of  allying  philosophy  and  medicine, 
especially  in  mental  maladies.  Acknowledged  partisans  of  the 
principle  of  human  duality,  we  reject  the  opinion  which  can  only 
see  in  lunacy  a  pure  and  simple  nervousness,  like  chorea,  hys- 
teria, and  epilepsy ;  and  in  reason  the  product  of  a  physiological 
action  entirely  material.  To  us,  ideas  have  a  different  nature  from 
sensations.  Psychological  facts  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same 
line  with  those  that  afiect  the  senses.  Although  the  brain  may 
be  the  seat  of  intellectual  operations,  it  is  not  the  creator  of 
them.  The  notion  of  the  idea  exists  before  that  of  its  represen- 
tation, which  we  think  M.  Ferdinand  Berthier  has  clearly  proved 
in  his  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  intervention  of  philosophy  in  medicine  is  incessantly  ob- 
servable. See  how  a  false  idea  wanders  on  the  confines  of 
reason  and  madness ;  and  although  its  true  nature  may  be  appre- 
ciated, does  it  not  involve  the  most  interesting  and  delicate 
questions  on  the  existence  of  hallucination  with  the  integrity  of 
the  faculties,  on  its  proper  position  in  the  production  of  mental 
diseases  ? 

Does  not  the  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of  delirium  pre- 
sent a  solid  and  experimental  foundation  to  metaphysics  ?  Is 
not  the  study  of  mysticism  an  indispensable  preparation  to  the 
study  of  derangement,  by  tracing  in  a  picturesque  and  special 
style  the  most  delicate  changes  in  the  understanding  and  in  the 
heart  ?  Do  not  the  enchainment  of  laws  and  ideas,  the  various 
evolutions  of  the  operations  of  mind,  its  sudden  increase  of 
power,  the  awakening  of  unknown  faculties,  the  return  of  reason 
in  many  lunatics  on  the  approach  of  death,  presentiments,  fore- 
sight, known  facts  of  magnetism  and  somnambulism,  border  on 
most  profound  mysteries  of  the  soul?  And  what  have  the 
organs  to  do  with  these  curious  phenomena,  if  not  to  serve  as 
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their  theatre  ?    But  what  would  they  be  if  the  workman  did  not 
direct  all  the  threads? 

Does  not  the  view  of  great  minds  contending  with  madness, 
and  which  offer  a  constant  subject  for  meditation,  induce  a  cease- 
less examination  of  those  high  spiritual  questions  which  are  de- 
clared useless  in  medicine?  Truly  has  a  modern  author  said  : 
"  The  day  when  philosophy  shall  descend  with  her  torch  to  the 
study  of  mental  affections,  she  will  find  an  ample  range  for  novel 
obseryations.  As  in  a  ruined  city,  monuments  are  here  and 
there  discovered,  which  show  traces  of  the  genius  of  an  extinct 
nation ;  so  in  the  great  ravages  of  madness,  evidences  are  every- 
where perceived  amidst  the  ruin  of  the  faculties,  of  that  immor- 
tal principle  which  animates  them."  '  To  this  authority  we  can 
add  that  of  Descartes,  who  asserts  that  to  medicine  we  shall  owe 
discoveries  destined  to  extend  the  domain  of  philosophy. 

Since  the  fundamental  condition  of  a  serious  book  is  to  be 
complete  in  itself,  it  can  easily  be  understood  why  we  have  boldly 
approached  philosophical  problems.  Had  we  been  content  sim- 
ply to  state  facts,  and  thence  timidly  draw  conclusions,  we  might 
have  been  placed  on  firmer  ground,  and  have  created  more  cer- 
tain advantages ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  our  book  would 
have  presented  numerous  hiatuses,  if  we  had  not  grappled  un- 
hesitatingly with  the  exigencies  of  our  subject.  We  are  aware 
that  men  who  are  accustomed  to  close  their  eyes  to  whatsoever  is 
not  a  material  fact,  will  condemn  this  attempt,  and  will  even 
go  as  far  as  to  assert  that  imagination  has  driven  reason  off  the 
road.  We  appeal  to  enlightened  physicians,  who  see  beyond 
that  first  step  which  forms  the  material  part  of  science.  These 
will  perhaps  say  that  we  are  deceived ;  but  they  will  at  least  do 
us  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  not  been  prevented 
by  the  fear  of  error  from  seeking  truth  wherever  it  might  be 
found. 

This  preamble  was  necessary  to  initiate  the  reader  in  the  in- 
tention of  this  work.  Destined  to  exhibit  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous phenomena  of  human  psychology,  mentioned  in  many  sacred 
and  profane  authors,  it  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  composed 
only  of  a  series  of  medical  observations. 

In  fact,  the  question  of  hallucinations,  medically  considered, 
offers  a  large  field  of  research ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  it 
should  be  confined  within  these  limits.     This  subject  verges  on 
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all  that  is  most  elevated  in  the  world.  Religious  dogmas,  his- 
story,  philosophy,  morality,  are  intimately  connected  with  its 
study.  If  all  hallucinations  were  to  be  ranked  as  mere  flights 
of  delirious  imagination,  the  sacred  books  would  be  but  an  error; 
Christianity,  that  powerful  mainspring  of  social  and  individual 
perfection,  an  error ;  the  belief  of  our  fathers,  our  own,  that  of 
our  children,  all  errors.  "And  yet,"  says  a  celebrated  writer, 
"  there  are  problems  in  human  nature,  whose  solution  is  not  of 
this  world — problems  which  must  defy  the  mind  that  strives 
to  explain  them  ;  there  is  a  morality  that  seeks  a  sanction,  an 
origin,  and  an  end ;  so  many  fruitful  sources  to  prove  that  reli- 
gion is  a  necessity,  not  a  simple  form  of  sensibility,  a  transport 
of  imagination,  or  a  poetic  fantasy. 

The  religious  side  of  the  question  could  no  more  escape  criti- 
cism than  the  philosophical  view  of  it;  so  that  we  have  also 
been  attacked  on  that  point.  "We  will  make  but  one  observation; 
we  have  never  had  the  singular  notion  of  making  this  book  one 
of  theology ;  but  full  of  respect  for  the  creeds  which  have 
thrown  so  bright  a  refulgence  on  the  world,  to  which  humanity 
owes  its  greatest  conquests,  and  which  can  alone  save  it  from 
the  abyss,  we  cannot  keep  silence  when  we  hear  them  loudly 
proclaimed  as  the  lucubrations  of  diseased  brains.  All  is  united 
in  the  edifice  of  religion  and  morality;  one  brick  cannot  be 
displaced,  without  overthrowing  the  whole  building.  We  have 
therefore  been  particular  in  affirming  that  a  very  decided  line 
of  separation  ought  to  be  established  between  the  apparitions  of 
Holy  "Writ,  and  the  hallucinations  of  profane  writers,  and  even 
of  many  Christian  characters ;  the  former,  in  our  opinion,  can 
only  be  referred  to  divine  power,  whilst  a  number  of  the  latter 
are  consequent  on  a  particular  state  of  the  brain,  on  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  of  the  time,  or  on  the  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
functions. 

In  support  of  the  doctrine  we  advocate  on  the  character  of 
the  sacred  books,  we  will  make  a  quotation  from  a  discourse, 
delivered  by  M.  Guizot,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Society : — 

"What  is  the  grand  question,  the  chief  question  that  just 
now  occupies  all  minds  ?  It  is  a  question  lying  between  those 
who  recognize,  and  those  who  deny  a  supernatural  order,  certain 
and   sovereign,  although  impenetrable  to  human  reason;   the 
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qaestion  being  (to  call  tbmgs  bj  tbeir  rigbi  names),  between 
$upematurali$m  and  raiumalitm.  On  tbe  one  side  the  increda- 
Ions,  pantbeUt0y  skeptics  of  all  degrees,  pure  rationalists;  on 
tbe  other  side  Christians* 

^^  Amongst  the  former,  the  better  kind  aDow  the  existence  in 
the  world  and  in  the  sonl  of  a  statue  of  Grod,  if  such  an  exprea- 
sion  may  be  permitted,  but  a  statue  only,  an  image  in  marble. 
God  himself  is  not  there ;  the  Christian  alone  has  a  living 
God. 

^^  It  is  a  living  God  that  we  need«  It  is  necessary  for  our 
present  and  future  salvation,  that  faith  in  the  supernatural, 
respect  and  submission  to  the  supernatural  should  live  in  Uie 
world  and  in  the  human  soul ;  in  great,  as  in  simple  minds ;  in 
the  highest,  as  in  the  lowliest  stations.  The  real,  efficacious, 
and  regenerating  influence  of  religious  creeds,  rests  on  this  c(m- 
dition ;  without  it,  they  are  superficial,  and  wellnigh  useless. 

^^  The  sacred  books  are  the  sources  whence  this  sublime  truth 
is  received  and  its  empire  established.  They  are  the  history  of 
the  supernatural  order ;  the  history  of  Deity  in  man  and  in  the 
world. 

^^Aod  be  not  disturbed  at  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  the 
small  number  of  actual  believers,  nor  at  the  vast  number  of 
those  who  neither  believe  nor  care.  The  difficulty  and  the 
number  of  adversaries  was  still  greater  when  Christianity  first 
appeared  on  earth.  There  is  more  power  in  one  grain  of  faith, 
than  in  mountains  of  doubt  and  indifference."'*' 

The  actual  doctrine  of  hallucinations  is,  besides,  in  direct 
opposition  to  a  sentiment  innate  in  man,  which  makes  him  fling 
away  an  hypothesis,  the  principle  of  which  is  that,  for  six  thou- 
sand years,  he  has  been  the  puppet  of  illusions.  Truth  is  eter- 
nal ;  it  has  shone  since  the  appearance  of  man  on  earth,  and 
ceases  not  at  this  moment  to  enlighten  him.  Scientific  systems 
may  change ;  but  there  are  ideas  and  principles  fixed  on  the 
immovable  basis  of  immutability. 

The  doctrine  of  hallucinations  is  not  less  afflicting  in  a 
human  point  of  view.  What  more  painful  and  distressing,  in 
fact,  than  to  pretend  that  the  sublimest  opinions,  the  greatest 
enterprises,  the  noblest  acts,  have  been  taught  or  done  by  mad- 

*  D^bats,  of  the  1st  of  May,  1851. 
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men  under  hallucinations,  adding,  as  a  corrective,  "what  matters 
the  means,  so  the  end  be  obtained  ?  Will  not  history  and  rea- 
son agree,  in  protesting  against  the  madness  of  Socrates,  of 
Luther,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  George  Fox,  and  of  many  others? 

Of  what  nature,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  hallucinations 
of  these  celebrated  personages  ?  They  depended  on  a  complex 
influence;  they  proceeded  at  once  from  the  tribute  paid  by  these 
choice  spirits  to  the  beliefs  of  the  times,  to  that  ecstatic  cha- 
racter which  the  struggles  of  the  soul  impart  to  ideas,  and, 
finally,  to  the  natural  organization  ;  for,  as  M.  de  Saint  Beuve 
justly  remarks,  it  is  too  frequently  forgotten  that  every  one  has 
his  peculiar  humor  in  his  philosophy  and  in  his  theology.  Pas- 
cal had  an  unquiet  and  melancholy  humor,  thence  his  visionary 
views.  Bossuet  had  a  calm  humor,  thence  partly  arose  the 
serenity  of  his  views;  and  that  independently  of  the  greatness 
of  their  minds,  and  the  nature  of  their  ideas.  "*" 

No  serious  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  hallucinations 
of  those  famous  men  and  those  of  the  visionaries  of  our  day. 
There,  enterprises  conceived,  carried  out,  consummated  with  all 
the  power  of  reason,  the  train  of  facts,  the  force  of  genius, 
and  with  whom  the  hallucination  was  but  an  auxiliary ;  here, 
projects  without  connection,  without  aim,  without  fact,  and 
always  stamped  with  insanity. 

But  it  may  be  said.  How  does  it  happen  that  this  species  of 
hallucination  has  disappeared  in  our  day  ?  Here  is  a  reply  to 
the  query :  to  be  hallucinated  in  this  manner  needs  profound 
conviction,  intense  belief,  extreme  love  of  humanity ;  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  a  society  partaking  of  the  same  belief,  and  willing,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  die  for  it.  Then  they  walked  with  the  age. 
Where  are  new  creeds  ?  Where  are  the  martyrs  ?  What  voice 
governs  the  world  ?  Every  one  lives  for  himself  and  in  himself. 
Skepticism  has  gained  all  classes.  Generous  devotedness  excites 
a  smile.  Material  happiness  is  the  motto.  It  will  be  allowed 
that  such  a  disposition  of  mind  is  little  favorable  to  enthusiasm 
and  great  enterprises,  f 

We  know  that  there  have  been  in  religion,  in  morals,  and  in 

♦  Of  Saint  Bevue,  Pascal's  Thoughts.  Thoughts  on  Two  Worlds,  July, 
1844. 

t  From  not  having  a  proper  understanding  of  the  value  of  words,  men 
attribute  opinions  to  others  which  thej  do  not  hold. 
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history,  men,  dupes  of  their  imaginations  and  their  ignorance, 
who  have  desired  to  impose  their  reveries  on  others.  It  is  one 
of  the  accidents  of  humanity,  which  is  too  easily  drawn  into 
error  ;  amongst  these,  many  were  deceived  without  heing  mad- 
men. It  was  with  them,  as  with  thousands  of  men,  who,  in  the 
most  civilized  countries,  adopted  superstitious  ideas,  without 
being  less  capable  of  regulating  their  lives. 

Ambition  has  doubtless  made  blamable  use  of  hallucinations. 
Who  would  deny  it?  That  visions  and  apparitions  have  been 
feigned  by  impostors  is  incontrovertible.  But  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  question,  the  fraud  is  so  easily  discovered  that  we 
shall  not  even  attempt  a  refutation. 

In  following  out  these  researches,  we  have  had  two  objects ; 
the  one,  to  protest  against  the  doctrines  we  believe  are  contrary 
to  truth ;  the  other,  to  write  an  historical  and  medical  history 
of  hallucinations. 

It  would  appear  impossible  that  such  a  programme  should  be 
otherwise  than  favorably  noticed  by  the  critic,  or  not  meet  with 
general  sympathy. 

We  have  but  one  word  to  add ;  it  relates  to  particular  facts ; 
we  have  deduced  them  from  our  own  practice,  or  borrowed  them 
from  the  most  reliable  authors,  always  being  careful  to  acknow- 
ledge their  source,  to  translate  them  ourselves  from  the  originals, 
and  to  select  amongst  them  the  most  interesting  and  the  least 
known.  Their  authenticity  has  been  generally  proved  as  many 
of  them  have  been  made  public.  Little  inclined  to  unite  in  a 
spirit  of  rivalry,  or  in  the  conspiracy  of  silence  against  modem 
authors,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  borrow  for  this  new  edition 
such  remarks  and  observations  as  have  appeared  to  us  to  throw 
new  light  on  our  subject,  and  we  believe  that  the  choice  we  have 
made  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

At  every  epoch  in  the  history  of  man — in  the  most  opposite 
latitudes — under  the  most  diverse  governments — among  all  reli- 
gions-^we  constantly  find  the  same  belief  in  ghosts  and  appa- 
ritions. How  has  so  universal  an  opinion  been  established?  Its 
source  must  evidently  be  sought  in  physical  organization.  In 
fact,  if  we  study  man  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  we  per- 
ceive that  he  is  governed  by  an  irresbtible  desire  for  the  un- 
known, which  most  generally  exhibits  itself  in  a  love  for  the 
marvellous. '  The  savage,  who  dreams  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
of  boundless  hunting-grounds — the  man  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  kneels  on  the  threshold  of  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick — 
the  Arab,  who  wanders  amid  the  enchanted  palaces  of  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights — the  Indian,  who  is  absorbed  in  the  incar- 
nations of  Brahmjt — the  inhabitant  of  the  civilized  world,  who, 
while  professing  to  believe  nothing,  secretly  consults  a  pythoness, 
or  asks  of  magnetism  what  it  cannot  give — all  obey  this  one- 
desire  to  believe  in  something. 

On  a  superficial  view,  we  are  surprised  that  opinions  w^hich  so 
strongly  resemble  each  other  should  have  acquired  so  much  power,, 
and  are  tempted  to  inquire  whether  we  are  made  up  of  error,  the- 
puppets  of  illusions;  but  looking  deeper  into  the  question,,  we- 
perceive  that  they  are  but  a  deviation  from  the  two  great  laws- 
of  our  existence — the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  ourselves. 

History  and  tradition  agree  on  this  point,  that  man  came  ixom 

the  hands  of  his  Creator  pure,  but  free.     Whilst  reason  guided 

him,  error  and  superstition  slept ;  but  as  soon  as  the  abuse  of 

liberty  produced  a  forgetfulness  of  his  origin,  and  of  its  inteor 
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tio«^  lus  pawciM,  so  koger  restrained,  nded  Ua;  Uiwndbe- 
eane  flMfie  aad  flMfie  bewildered.  On  iIm  cpiie  ade,  torBentcd  bj 
tbe  reeofleetion  cf  the  point  wbenee  lie  ttnrted ;  en  the  other, 
led  awm J  by  imagination,  be  phmged  into  a  world  of  diiBcraa. 

Ittagittation  wneeawngly  ^rirca  to  break  tbe  links  wbidi 
endiain  ber  to  reason;  wben  tbat  is  aeeoinplislied,  tbcre  are  m^ 
faUes,  no  strange  beliefs,  no  nngnlar  iDnBons,  no  wild  dreaaw 
tbat  sbe  win  not  difiBinitf  Bacon  sajs  we  wodd  rather 
beliere  than  examine;  and  this  diqMsition  is  powerfidlj  shown 
in  the  inCucy  of  the  bnman  mind.  Few  epodis  bare  been 
so  farorsble  to  tbe  triomidis  of  the  imagination,  as  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  all  kinds  of  fantastic  creations  seem  there  to  bare 
aatembled.  Tbe  ur  is  filled  with  strange  birds — tbe  earth  is 
orerran  with  terrible  animals — tbe  seas  are  peopled  with  mon- 
strous fish;  bejond  tbe  limits  of  tbe  known  world,  are  beantifid 
contries,  new  terrestrial  paradises.  Snch  bdiefii,  dereloped 
amidst  tbe  incorrions  of  barbarians,  tbe  derastations  of  the  earth, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  end  of  the  world,  soggested  the  idea  of 
an  inrinble  power,  which  nothing  coold  resist.  Tbns  prepared, 
people  listened  with  ariditj  to  histories  of  spirits,  and  of  sor- 
cerers, tbe  reciter  fri^tening  himself  no  less  than  bis  anditors. 
Tbe  explanation  giren  by  Malebrancbe,  of  tbe  manner  in  which 
ftoch  opinions  obtained  credit,  appears  so  just  that  it  naturally 
merits  a  place  here.  A  herdsman  relates  the  adrentnres  of 
the  Sabbath,  after  sapper,  to  his  wife  and  his  children.  His 
imagination  being  somewhat  exalted  by  tbe  fomes  of  wine,  be 
speaks  with  force  and  animation.  Doubtless,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren tremble  with  fear,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  they  hare 
beard«  It  may  be  a  husband,  or  a  father,  who  speaks  of  what 
be  has  seen,  of  what  be  has  done ;  they  lore  and  respect,  why 
should  they  not  believe  him?  These  recitals,  deeply  graven 
on  their  memories,  accumulate ;  their  fears  have  passed  away, 
but  their  conrictions  remain;  finally,  curiosity  overcomes  them. 
They  anoint  themselves;  they  go  to  rest;  in  their  dreams  they 
sec  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sabbath.*  On  rising,  they  relate 
their  visions ;  they  are  resolved  on  belief,  and  he  whose  imsgi- 
nation  is  most  virid  soon  arranges  the  fanciful  history  of  the 
Sabbath.    Here  we  have  at  once  sorcerers  created  by  the  herds- 

*  The  hd  of  tbe  ointment  it  bare  verified. 
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man,  and  they  will  make  a  host  of  others^  unless  fear  prevents 
their  reciting  similar  stories. 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  origin  of  a  multitude  of  errors.  Once 
admitted,  they  are  repeated,  then  systematized,  then  reduced  to 
doctrines,  which  are  introduced  into  the  mind  amongst  its  ear- 
liest ideas,  bring  into  subjection  the  finest  understandings,  and 
persist  for  ages,  until  reason,  reasserting  her  rights,  drives  back 
imagination  within  proper  limits. 

When  entire  nations  accept  erroneous  ideas  as  facts,  and  teach 
them  by  lessons,  books,  pictures,  sculptures — ^in  a  word,  by  all 
the  surroundings  of  social  life— they  become  such  that  no  one 
can  overcome  them  without  divine  aid.  The  great  men  of  the 
age  partake  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of 
their  contemporaries;  but  these  false  notions  have  no  effect  on 
their  conduct.  The  representatives  of  a  necessary  and  useful 
idea — its  incarnation,  if  I  may  so  express  myself — their  mission 
is  providential.  They  are  driven  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
do  as  they  do,  and  their  actions  assert  the  development  of  the 
highest  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  subject  of  our  work,  with 
the  aid  of  some  ideas  borrowed  from  psychology.  The  outward 
world  affects  us,  it  invades  all  the  senses,  peoples  the  brain  with 
millions  of  images,  which  an  emotion,  a  passion,  an  abstraction, 
can  suddenly  reproduce  with  all  their  variety  and  diversity  of 
coloring.  Hence  the  desire  that  all  have  to  feast  on  images. 
These  pictured  reminiscences,  which  impress  us  in  two  different 
modes,  according  to  which  they  appear  to  us  false  or  real,  con- 
stitute the  phenomena  of  hallucinations.  But  the  senses  are  not 
the  only  sources  of  our  ideas :  some  are  derived  from  the  soul, 
from  God;  these  are  general  ideas,  pure  perceptions,  which 
cannot  be  pictured ;  they  only  enter  the  region  of  hallucination 
by  an  overwrought  abstraction  ;  the  form  under  which  they  are 
presented  is  but  the  result  of  the  imperfection  of  our  nature;  the 
spirituality  of  man  is  not  thereby  affected. 

The  sensible  signs  which  form  the  exclusive  materials  for  hal- 
lucinations, everything  that  exerts  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
mind,  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  produce  an  image,  a 
sound,  a  smdl,  etc.  Thus,  when  a  man  has  long  resigned  him- 
self to  profound  meditation,  he  frequently  finds  the  idea  which 
has  absorbed  him  clothed  in  a  material  form ;  on  the  cessation 
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of  the  mental  effort,  the  vision  disappears,  and  it  is  explained  bj 
natural  laws.  But,  should  this  man  live  at  a  time  when  appari- 
tions, demons,  spirits,  phantoms,  are  a  general  belief,  the  vision 
becomes  a  reality;  with  this  difference,  that  if  his  intellects  are 
healthy,  and  his  mind  clear,  this  apparition  has  no  power  over 
him,  and  he  can  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  social  life  as  well  as  be 
who  has  no  hallucinations. 

This  remark  applies  forcibly  to  the  hallucinations  of  eminent 
men.  To  have  been  raised  above  the  belief  of  their  times,  thej 
should  have  inherited  another  nature,  especially  where  the  belief 
bad  nothing  of  a  reprehensible  character.  In  adopting  it,  they 
partook  of  a  social  error ;  but  their  enterprises,  their  actions, 
their  doctrines,  were  those  of  philosophers,  of  moralists,  of  bene- 
factors of  their  kind.  They  fulfilled  a  needful  mission,  and  their 
names  are  justly  inscribed  among  those  who  glorify  humanity. 

Who  is  not  struck  by  the  extreme  differences  which  separate 
these  from  those  who  are  hallucinated  in  our  day  ?  The  former, 
powerful,  logical,  full  of  grandeur  in  their  actions,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  epoch,  a  want,  an  idea.  The  latter,  feeble,  unde- 
cided, illusive,  are  the  expression  of  no  desire ;  their  missions  are 
useless,  aimless.  The  hallucinations  of  the  one  are  consequent 
on  the  times;  they  have  no  influence  on  their  reason;  whilst 
those  of  the  others  prove  an  unhealthy  individual  organization, 
and  are  always  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  madness. 

An  important  point,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  that,  in 
the  greater  number  of  these,  the  hallucination  was  only  an  auxili- 
ary to  their  thought.  The  illustrious  men,  so  unjustly  placed  in 
tlfte  catalogue  of  lunatics,  began  by  conceiving  and  arranging 
their  plans,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  genius ;  and  it  was  only 
when,  having  profoundly  considered  them  in  all  their  bearings — 
their  minds  having  attained  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
that  prime  mover  of  great  actions — that  they  saw  their  thought 
take  a  form.  The  condition  designated  by  the  word  hallucination^ 
which  we  use  for  want  of  a  better,  was  not  in  these  cases  a  symp- 
tom of  madness,  but  the  result  of  the  highest  pitch  of  attention. 

In  reading  the  life  of  an  illustrious  personage,  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  of  a  history  and  a 
biography; — history  as  the  spiritual,  biography  as  the  mortal 
part. '  To  judge  of  one  without  the  other,  would  be  to  deceive 
ourselves  and  others.    The  upspringings  of  genius  give  rise  to 
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phenomena,  which  are  frequently  derived  from  the  public  voice ; 
they  are  the  rough  materials,  which  disappear  beneath  the  knife 
of  the  operator,  to  leave  but  the  perfect  result;  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  hallucinations ;  but  they  have  no  effect  upon  acquired 
truths ;  and  these  exist  as  well  before  as  after  the  life  of  him 
who  has  been  made  their  interpreter.  Considering  its  duality, 
we  think  that  an  idea  is,  like  man,  composed  of  two  parts — the 
one  spiritual,  the  other  material ;  and  hallucination,  considered 
in  its  characteristic  phenomena,  is  the  material  reproduction  of 
an  idea.  It  is  the  highest  degree  of  tension  of  which  the  deep 
thinker  is  capable — a  real  ecstasy.  Amongst  people  of  strong 
conviction,  where  imagination  is  not  enlightened  by  science,  it 
is  the  reflection  of  general  belief;  but  in  neither  case  does  it  offer 
any  obstacle  to  the  free  exercise  of  reason.  It  is  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  the  most  celebrated  men  have  been  subject 
to  hallucinations,  without  being  in  the  least  degree  suspected  of 
mental  aberration. 

But,  however  strongly  we  may  protest  against  accusing  these 
learned  men  of  madness,  we  nevertheless  admit  that  hallucina- 
tions, combined  with  loss  of  reason,  have  existed  amongst  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  renowned  in  history. 

The  necessity  of  belief  is  a  distinctive  trait  of  our  nature.  If 
we  take  both  faith  and  reason  for  our  guides,  we  are  surely  led 
without  obstacle  to  the  end  we  would  attain;  but  if  we  lean  ex- 
clusively  on  one  or  the  other,  the  result  must  be  sadly  erroneous. 
Faith  without  reason  leads  directly  to  superstition;  and  reason 
without  faith  almost  always  results  in  arrogance.  The  halluci- 
nations which  arise  from  these  two  sources  of  error  will  be  as 
various  as  the  habitual  ideas  and  occupations  of  the  individual. 
The  craving  to  know,  unregulated,  will  produce  monstrosities  of 
every  kind.  The  desire  of  excitement,  indulged  in,  will  drive 
even  the  m9st  enlightened  nations  into  absurdities,  and  give  an 
ephemeral  triumph  to  impostors,  until  a  new  excitement  arises  to 
replace  that  which  last  existed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
a  luminous  account  of  the  hallucinations  resulting  from  these 
two  causes  ;  they  would  be  as  numerous  as  the  combinations  of 
thought,  and  as  diversified  as  character. 

However  much  the  false  direction  of  the  mental  powers  may  be 
the  cause  of  these  hallucinations,  they  cannot  all  be  so  classed. 
Some  are  the  result  of  disease,  some  of  certain  substances  intro- 
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duced  into  the  system,  etc.  The  primitive  phenomenon  is  always 
the  same ;  but  the  cause  4iff<dni*  We  have,  therefore,  thonght  it 
well  to  separate  it  into  two  classes ;'  namely,  moral  causes  and 
physical  causes.  In  treating  of  hallucinations  and  their  etiologyi 
considered  psychologically,  historically,  morally,  and  religiously, 
we  shall  enter  fully  into  such  a  development  as  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demands. 

In  a  question  of  this  nature,  it  is  natural  that  our  opinion 
should  be  required  on  apparitions  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  It 
belongs  neither  to  our  principles  nor  to  our  convictions  to  evade 
a  reply.  We  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  recitals  both  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  we  believe  in  the  intervention  of 
the  Divinity  to  establish  a  reli^on,  the  founder  of  which  pro- 
claimed his  mission  by  the  destruction  of  the  worship  of  false 
gods,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  creation  of  family  ties. 

But  whilst  we  have  established  for  profane  history  the  fact 
that  there  are  hallucinations  compatible  with  reason,  that  there 
are  others  aggravated  by  insanity,  resulting  from  an  unhealthy 
organization,  we  at  the  same  time  believe  that  many  religious  per- 
sons have  had  hallucinations  connected  with  the  opinions,  the 
errors,  and  prejudices  of  the  age,  without  influencing  their  rea- 
son ;  and  that  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  victims  of  a 
delirious  imagination.  Our  general  laws  are  stamped  with  thov 
seal  of  our  weakness,  since  their  exceptions  are  incessantly  placed 
side  by  side  with  them. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  chief  points  of  this  chapter,  we  shall 
observe  that  a  craving  for  the  unknown,  to  which  is  related  or 
whence  springs  the  desire  to  know,  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
the  thirst  for  emotions,  proceeds  from  the  violation  of  the  two 
grand  laws  which  preside  over  human  destiny — the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  ourselves. 

Reason,  quitting  the  path  of  plain  doctrine  and  calm  philoso- 
phy, becomes  uncertain,  vacillating,  leaves  the  field  free  to  Ima- 
gination, which,  delighting  in  paradoxes,  dreaips,  and  chimeras, 
and  reigning  supreme,  throws  ideas  into  a  multitude  of  false 
positions,  which,  becoming  afterwards  systematized,  serve  for 
the  development  of  other  species. 

But  thought — ^that  food  of  the  mind,  that  mysterious  link  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  body — acts  in  two  ways  upon  man :  by  ita 
visible  and  its  spiritual  sign.     If  a  moral  or  physical  cause  acta 
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on  the  mind  with  sufficient  power  to  create  a  visible  picture,  as  in 
the  phenomenon  of  hallucinations,  an  image  is  produced ;  thus,  in 
derangement,  the  mind  is  not  the  diseased  part,  it  is  the  organ 
alone  that  suffers.  The  instrument  is  defective — the  mind  that 
directed  it  is  untouched;  it  rests  inactive,  but  it  is  never  injured; 
sometimes  it  even  struggles  through  all  obstacles,  and  proves 
that  all  its  energy  is  preserved,  notwithstanding  its  long  rest. 
In  its  sickness,  obliged  to  act  on  a  chimera,  it  has  continued  its 
functions  with  perfect  regularity. 

When  neglect  of  fundamental  principles  has  multiplied  false 
notions,  filled  the  mind  with  superstitions  and  errors,  which  have 
become  general  belief,  the  visible  signs  by  which  these  notions 
are  impressed  on  us  exhibit  tHcmselves  in  hallucinations;  thus, 
in  periods  of  individuality,  they  are  manifested  in  forms  con- 
nected with  the  habitual  preoccupation  of  whosoever  is  presented 
to  the  eyes  of  the  mind. 

The  effects  of  hallucinations  are  of  two  kinds :  either  they 
have  no  influence  on  the  mind,  or  they  are  accompanied  by  mad- 
ness. 

But  in  recognizing  the  authority  of  reason,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  under  restraint,  and  that  consequently  it  can 
be  checked  and  controlled;  and,  convinced  with  Bossuet  that 
religion  can  only  come  under  its  influence  to  a  certain  point,  and 
under  fixed  limits,  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  apparitions 
of  Holy  Writ,  which  we  separate  entirely  from  the  hallucinations 
of  religious  men  occasioned  by  general  belief,  and  compatible 
with  reason. 

These  preliminaries  established,  we  proceed  to  give  the  general 
arrangement  of  our  work :— 

The  definition  of  hallucination  should  precede  its  history;  with 
that,  therefore,  the  book  commences.  It  has  been  argued  that 
it  would  be  more  logical  to  begin  by  the  method  of  analysis- 
and  synthesis ;  but  that  would  require  tortuous  paths ;  we  prefer 
the  one  which  at  once  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  question. 

If  hallucination  were  a  simple  fact,  its  classification  would  not 
require  such  enlarged  development ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  so. 
This  particular  state  of  the  mind  is  seen  under  a  multitude  of 
aspects.  It  exists  with  reason,  it  constitutes  a  variety  in  mad- 
ness ;  frequently,  strange  metamorphoses  of  feeling  mask  it  com- 
pletely.   Almost  always  it  accompanies  alienation,  of  which  it 
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is  then  but  a  symptom.  It  exists  in  nightmare,  in  dreams,  in 
ecstasies ;  certain  nervous  diseases,  such  as  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
hypochondria,  are  also  frequently  united  Trith  it ;  indeed,  it  is 
likewise  observed  in  many  inflammatory,  chronic,  and  other 
affections.  This  multiplicity  of  forms  has  led  us  to  establish  ten 
sections. 

The  first  is  devoted  to  hallucinations  compatible  with  reaaon. 
The  facts  which  are  cited  indisputably  establish  the  fact  that 
the  reproduction  of  cerebral  images  can  take  place  without  de- 
rangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  they  will  serve  hereafter 
to  explain  the  hallucinations  of  celebrated  men  falsely  accused 
of  madness. 

The  second  section  comprises  simple  hallucinations,  but  stamped 
with  the  character  of  alienation.  Individuals  are  persuaded  that 
they  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  handle  things  that  are  impal- 
pable to  the  senses  of  those  about  them.  These  false  sensations 
exist  even  in  the  absence  of  the  senses.  Thus,  the  blind  say  that 
they  see  angels  and  devils.  The  deaf  recite  conversations  they 
have  heard.  The  hallucinations  may  be  isolated,  or  several  may 
be  combined ;  they  can  affect  all  the  senses. 

In  the  third  section  are  collected  the  hallucinations  that  are 
mingled  with  another  error  of  tho  senses,  to  which  the  name  of 
illusion  is  given.  In  the  first  instance,  vision  occurred  without 
an  object ;  in  tho  second,  it  is  always  produced  by  a  real  body, 
but  which  gives  a  different  impression  from  reality;  a  man  be- 
comes a  woman,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  frightful  monster.  Illusions 
sometimes  appear  as  an  epidemic ;  and  such  are  not  rare  in  his- 
tory. Each  sense  may  bo  tho  seat  of  the  illusion,  or  all  may 
be  at  once  affected.  In  more  than  one  instance,  illusions  have 
caused  offensive  and  dangerous  acts. 

Hallucinations  are  above  all  frequent  in  madness;  the  fourth 
section  embraces  those  which  are  observable  in  monomania,  and 
the  other  varieties  of  alienation.  Tho  forms  of  delirium  which 
most  frequently  exhibit  this  complication  are  melancholy,  deli- 
rium tremens,  demonomania,  erotomania,  nostalgia,  etc.  A  va- 
riety of  demonomania  formerly  played  a  prominent  part;  those 
who  were  attacked  by  it  imagined  that  they  had  dealings  with  de- 
mons, whom  they  called  Incubes  and  Succubes.  To  this  section 
is  also  related  that  which  manifests  itself  by  stupidity.  Con- 
founded with  imbecility,  successively  classed  with  several  kinds 
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of  madness,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  state  now  and  then  is 
accompanied  by  errors  in  the  senses,  the  existence  of  which  is 
not  proved  nntil  after  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  which 
gives  a  reason  for  acts  otherwise  inexplicable,  and  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  hallucinations. 

The  fourth  section  also  includes  hallucinations  that  accompany 
mania ;  they  are  often  associated  with  illusions,  or  alternate  with 
them.  Their  frequency  is  almost  as  great  as  in  monomania,  but 
it  is. often  more  difficult  to  detect  them,  because  maniacs  pass 
from  one  object  to  another,  are  capricious,  reply  with  volubility, 
and  pay  no  attention  to  the  questions  addressed  to  them.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  mania  with  lying-in  women,  which  is  observ- 
able in  many  cases.  A  fact  which  is  more  rare,  but  which  we 
have  likewise  noted,  is  the  persistence  of  this  symptom  in  the 
last  stage  of  general  paralysis.  It  is  probable  that  hallucina- 
tions exist  in  some  degrees  of  imbecility. 

Hallucinations  which  are  exhibited  in  delirium  tremens,  drunk- 
enness, after  the  absorption  of  narcotics  and  poisons,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  fifth  section ;  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  separate 
alienation  from  mental  hallucinations,  which,  linked  with  the 
action  of  these  substances,  do  not  really  show  themselves  with 
the  characters  of  madness,  and  we  have  chosen  to  speak  of  them 
under  the  article  Etiology.  Delirium  tremens,  as  well  as  mad- 
ness from  inebriety,  has  a  great  influence  on  the  conduct ;  we 
have  examined  each  under  the  triple  relation  of  morality,  medi- 
cine, and  law. 

The  %ixih  section  comprises  hallucinations  connected  with  cata- 
lepsy, epilepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondria,  etc. 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  and  dreams  constitute  the 
ievenih  section.  It  is  evident  that  nightmare  has  points  of  re- 
lation with  madness,  which  are  observable  in  that  state.  There 
are  also  dreams,  which  are  closely  analogous  to  hallucinations. 
The  physiological  study  of  dreams  has  presented  many  interest- 
ing particulars  ;  it  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  presentiments  ap- 
pear to  us  explainable  in  most  cases  by  hallucinations.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  thought  that  presentiments  occur  only  in  dreams, 
and  that  hallucination  always  explains  them.  One  case  of  noc- 
turnal hallucination  which  is  related  in  this  section  may  throw 
some  light  on  actions  frequently  inexplicable.  Indeed,  we  have 
proved  that  nocturnal  hallucinations  have  sometimes  existed  as 
an  epidemic. 
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There  is  a  singular  state  of  the  mind  known  under  the  term 
M$ta8ifj  the  phenomena  of  which  have  justly  attracted  the  re- 
searches of  observers.  The  hallucinations  which  are  one  of  its 
distinctive  characteristics  have  induced  us  to  form  it  into  an  eighth 
section.  Prolonged  concentration  of  thought  on  one  object  is 
terminated  by  an  ecstatic  state  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  object 
is  reproduced,  and  affects  the  mind  as  if  it  were  really  perceived 
by  the  eyes  of  the  body.  With  this  state  of  the  mind  may 
be  classed  the  visions  of  celebrated  men.  Their  hallucinations 
had  often  no  influence  on  their  reason,  particularly  when  they 
were  united  to  the  general  belief  of  the  time,  and  when  they  oc- 
curred during  the  ecstasy  that  we  have  termed  physiologicaL 
Ecstasy  has  several  times  been  noticed  in  children;  in  catalepsy, 
hysteria,  overwrought  mysticism,  and  mental  alienation. 

Certain  special  phenomena,  such  as  premonition,  clairvoy- 
ance, second-sight,  magnetism,  and  somnambulism,  appear  to  us 
related  to  ecstasy.  The  effect  of  cold  has  also  occasioned  this 
nervous  state.  Ecstasy  has  been  observed  in  all  climates;  and 
even  lately  has  appeared  among  several  thousand  persons  in 
Sweden.  The  hallucinations  observed  in  these  different  nervous 
states,  and  especially  in  somnambulism,  may  cause  acts  involving 
great  responsibility. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  classification  comprehends  febrile 
complaints,  acute,  chronic,  and  other  inflammations,  and  certain 
atmospheric  states.  Amongst  the  diseases  in  which  this  symptom 
has  been  most  frequent,  we  will  notice  acute  delirium,  which  has 
been  observed  in  madhouses,  fever,  attacks  of  the  brain,  paren- 
chymatous inflammations,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  intermit- 
tent fevers,  gout,  chlorosis,  pellagra,  hectic  diseases,  syncope, 
asphyxia,  lethargy,  convalescence,  etc.  Atmospheric  influences 
appear  to  have  frequently  caused  this  symptom. 

Finally,  in  the  last  section  we  have  exhibited  the  hallucinations 
and  epidemic  illusions  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken. 

Such  is  the  circle  in  which  we  have  collected  the  facts  relative 
to  hallucinations  which  have  come  under  our  notice ;  large  as 
it  may  be,  we  believe  that  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  enable 
any  one  to  comprehend  the  whole. 

By  the  numerous  divisions  that  we  have  established,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  hallucinations  have  different  causes.  The  two 
great  moral  and  physical  categories,  indicated  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  this  chapter,  are  the  leading  points  whence  emanate 
a  multitude  of  second  causes.  As,  in  mental  alienation,  domi- 
nant ideas  have  a  great  influence  on  hallucinations,  so,  during 
the  reign  of  demonology,  sorcery,  magic,  Ijcanthropj,  and  vam- 
pirism, men  everywhere  saw  devils,  sorcerers,  men-wolves,  vam- 
pires, etc.  With  dififerent  degrees  of  civilization,  the  character 
of  hallucination  varies.  With  the  Grreeks,  it  was  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  pans,  fawns,  na'iades.  With  the  Romans,  it  took  the 
aspect  of  genii.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  manifested  in  the  form 
of  angels,  saints,  and  devils.  In  our  time,  all  possible  combinations 
of  thought  form  the  basis.  When  hallucinations  are  produced  by 
physical  causes,  they  may  be  referred  more  or  less  to  each  of 
these;  but,  as  we  have  already  announced  them  in  several  pre- 
ceding sections,  we  will  abstain  from  repetition. 

Correctly  speaking,  the  preceding  paragraph  has  reference  only 
to  the  secondary  causes  of  hallucinations ;  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  them  on  higher  grounds,  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
do  in  a  chapter  in  which  they  are  regarded  in  a  psychological, 
historical,  moral,  and  religious  view.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
chapter,  we  have  shown  that  the  first  causes  of  hallucinations  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  violation  of  some  great  principle,  in  the  errone- 
ous direction  of  ideas,  and  by  consequence  in  the  abnormal  produo- 
tion  of  their  perceptible  signs.  After  having  entered  on  more  ex- 
tended considerations  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  their  division,  the 
principal  operations  of  the  mind  which  are  brought  into  play  in 
hallucinations,  we  have  shown  that  these  should  often  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  a  normal  fact,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
in  speaking  of  physiological  ecstasy.  This  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  of  hallucinations  has  enabled  us  to  explain  how  so  many 
celebrated  men  have  been  thus  affected,  without  on  that  account 
being  insane.  The  examples  of  Loyola,  Luther,  and  Joan  of  Arc 
offer  themselves  at  once  as  decided  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
this  opinion. 

Above  all,  the  object  of  our  argument  is  to  prove  that  these 
noted  personages  were  the  personifications  of  an  epoch,  an  idea; 
that  they  fulfilled  a  useful  and  necessary  mission ;  and  that  their 
hallucinations  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the  present 
time.  In  this  chapter,  we  have  also  endeavored  to  establish  a  de- 
cided line  of  demarcation  between  the  apparitions  of  Holy  Writ, 
the  hallucinations  of  profane  history,  and  even  those  of  many 
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CbrUtiaM*  If  our  judgment  does  not  deceive  us,  ire  have  present- 
ed the  doctrine  of  ballucinations  in  a  much  clearer  form  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  done ;  and  we  willingly  believe  that  all  good 
people,  who  admit  the  utility  of  religion,  who  think  that  it  ought 
to  be  respected  and  honored,  will  thank  us  for  our  feeble  efforts. 
As  to  those  who  rank  a  belief  in  Chrbtianity  among  errors,  we 
judge  them  not;  but  if  our  opinions  incur  their  blame,  we  prefer 
it,  to  an  approbation  gained  by  that  comprombe  of  conscience 
which  b  unhappily  too  common. 

Tlib  treatbe  on  hallucinations  would  have  been  incomplete, 
had  we  been  silent  on  their  physiology.  Deeply  studied  by  M. 
Baillarger,  in  the  memoir  to  which  the  prize  was  awarded  by  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,*  it  had  partly  been  described  by  us  in 
our  symptomatology;  we  have  added  to  this  chapter  all  that 
appeared  new  in  the  work  of  our  learned  brother. 

We  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  satisfactory  result  from 
poit-mortem  examinations  of  the  insane,  with  regard  to  halluci- 
nations ;  on  this  point  we  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  Faculty, 
who  consider  that  the  pathological  anatomy  of  hallucinations  has 
yet  to  be  made.  If,  in  this  case,  alterations  were  met  with,  they 
were  simple  coincidences  or  effects,  and  were  quite  as  frequently 
wanting,  various,  and  contradictory. 

Moreover,  the  progress  and  duration,  diagnosis  and  prognosis 
of  hiillucinations  have  offered  considerations  on  which  we  have 
dwelt  according  to  their  merits. 

The  treatment  of  hallucinations  up  to  the  present  period  has 
been  Mlight.  M.  Lourot,  entering  his  protest  against  this  error, 
proved  that  Huch  patients,  properly  guided,  could  be  cured.  lie 
luiH  chiinied  the  merit  of  calling  the  attention  of  practitioners 
to  this  point,  and  has  established  rules,  which,  although  much 
dinpulcMl,  have  in  several  cases  proved  successful.  But  in  doing 
jUHtico  to  the  merit  of  this  physician,  unjustly  attacked  during 
luH  lifiijt  wo  would  modify  the  use  of  his  method,  and  justify  by 
fiiutH  the  one  which  wo  propose,  and  which  appears  to  us  more 
goiiorally  applicable. 

Our   tiisk  would  have  been  imperfectly  performed  had  we 

•  Mem.  quoted. 

t  Hue  the  nutloe  that  wo  publishod  of  him  in  the  Anncd.  Mtd,  Pinfch.^ 
July,  IHAl. 
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neglected  the  examination  of  hallucinations  in  connection  with 
civil  and  criminal  institutions.  It  has  been  proved  by  a  multi- 
tude of  examples  that  persons  thus  affected  may,  under  the 
influence  of  their  false  impressions,  commit  reprehensible,  dan- 
gerous, and  even  criminal  acts.  This  fact,  placed  beyond  doubt 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  has  been  confirmed  by  new  examples. 
Thence  it  became  necessary  to  establish  signs  by  which  this  state 
should  be  proved,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  confounded  with 
simulation;  we  have  discovered  these  signs  by  inquiry,  and 
from  the  writings  and  prolonged  observation  of  individuals ;  we 
also  think  that  magistrates,  as  well  as  doctors,  possess  the 
means  to  distinguish  criminals  laboring  under  hallucination. 
The  question  of  sequestration,  already  agitated  in  speaking  of 
treatment,  has  been  newly  considered.  Useful  in  many  cases, 
especially  when  the  patient  is  mischievous,  in  many  others  it  could 
not  be  recommended  without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  persons 
affected.  Finally,  we  have  closed  this  chapter,  the  principal 
points  of  which  we  have  glanced  at,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible 
to  use  a  test  in  the  case  of  hallucinations,  provided  that  they  do 
not  influence  the  acts  of  the  individual :  but  we  have  also  sl\pwn 
that  it  is  not  thus  when  the  affections  are  perverted;  as  would, 
for  example,  be  the  belief  that  a  near  relative  had  the  form  of  a 
devil,  that  he  used  electricity  to  poison  the  food,  exhaled  infec- 
tious odors,  caused  torment,  etc. 

In  composing  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  author  should  seek  to 
combine  interest  with  instruction.  The  favorable  reception  that 
we  have  met  with  induces  the  belief  that  these  two  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER   I. 

BEFINITIOK  AND  DIVISION  OF  HALLUCINATIONS. 

Importance  of  the  stady  of  hallaoinationB — ^Definition  of  authors — Outline  of  the 
principal  classificationB — Character  of  the  one  presented  by  the  author. 

The  psychological  history  of  man  does  not  offer  a  more  curious 
question  than  that  of  hallucinations.  To  see  what  no  eye  per- 
ceives, to  hear  what  no  ear  hears,  to  be  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  sensations  to  which  all  are  incredulous— does  not  this  present 
matter  for  research  full  of  interest  ? 

Hallucination,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  every  people,  and 
in  the  lives  of  the  greater  number  of  celebrated  persons,  and  ex- 
isting as  a  creed  through  a  long  vista  of  ages,  is,  doubtless,  re- 
strained by  the  progress  of  science ;  but,  such  as  it  now  appears, 
its  study  becomes  a  matter  of  high  import,  from  the  part  it  plays 
in  a  host  of  psychological  phenomena,  its  intervention  in  many 
diseases,  and  particularly  in  mental  affections. 

What  is  hallucination  7  How  can  it  be  defined  7  Is  it  simple, 
or  combined  with  other  morbid  conditions  7  Such  are  the  differ- 
ent questions  with  which  we  shall  commence  our  work. 

Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Chrysippus,  among  the  ancients,  were,  in 
a  degree,  aware  of  a  false  perception,  and  endeavored  to  distin- 
guish it  from  true  perception;  they  described  three  sorts  of  hal- 
lucinations— those  of  the  sight,  of  the  hearing,  and  of  smell ;  but 
they  neither  noted  all  the  degrees  nor  all  the  conditions  of  its 
existence. 

The  definition  of  hallucination  does  not  appear  to  trace  to  a 
period  far  back ;  Arnold  is,  we  think,  the  first  who  gave  it 
any  completeness  of  form.  "  Ideal  insanity,**  said  he,  "  is  the 
intellectual  state  of  a  person  who  believes  he  sees  and  hears 
whiU  no  other  person  sees  or  hears ;  who  imagines  he  converses 
with  spirits,  perceives  things  impalpable  to  the  senses,  or  that 
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do  not  exist  outwardly  such  as  they  appear  to  him;  or  irho, 
when  he  sees  external  objects  in  their  reality,  has  false  and 
absurd  ideas  of  his  own  form,  and  of  the  palpable  qualities  of 
objects.*** 

One  cannot  but  see  in  this  definition,  certainly  somewhat  long, 
the  distinction  of  hallucinations  and  illusions,  as  also  errors  of 
personality. 

Al.  Crichton,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time,  defined  halluci- 
nation or  illusion,  as  a  delusion  of  mind,  in  which  fancies  are  mis- 
taken for  realities,  and  real  objects  become  falsely  represented, 
without  any  general  derangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties. f 

Sauvages,  with  Felix  Plater,  called  hallucination  a  false  percep- 
tion caused  by  imperfection  of  the  external  senses ;  and  included, 
under  the  vague  term  delirium,  that  the  principle  of  which  is  in 
the  brain  itself.  Amongst  hallucinations,  ho  placed  vertigo, 
double-sight,,  tingling  in  the  ear,  hypochondria,  and  somnambu- 
lism. Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomiay  admits  the  opinion  of  the  two 
preceding  authors. 

By  the  word  hallucination,  Ferriar  understands  all  deceitful 
impressions,  from  the  fly  that  flutters  before  the  eye  to  the  most 
frightful  spectre.J 

According  to  Ilibbert,  hallucinations  arc  merely  ideas  and  re- 
collections, so  vivid  as  to  surpass  real  impressions. § 

Esquirol,  the  first  in  France  who  gave  a  precise  sense  to  the 
word  hallucination,  has  applied  it  to  phenomena  neither  depend- 
ent on  a  local  lesion  of  the  senses,  nor  on  a  vicious  association  of 
ideas,  nor  on  the  effect  of  imagination,  but  solely  on«  a  particular, 
and,  as  yet,  unknown  lesion  of  tlie  brain;  he  defines  hallucination 
as  a  cerebral  or  psychical  phenomenon,  acting  independently  of 
the  senses,  and  consisting  in  external  sensations,  that  the  patient 
believes  he  experiences,  although  no  external  agent  acts  mate- 
rially on  his  senses.    In  another  part  of  his  book,  he  says:  "The 

♦  Arnold's  Obscrrations  on  tlio  Nature,  Kinds,  Causes,  and  Prevention 
of  Insanity ;  two  vols.  8vo.,  2d  edition,  t.  1,  p.  55,  London,  1806.  First 
edition  published  in  1782. 

t  Alex.  Crichton,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Mental 
Derangement,  t.  2,  p.  342,  London,  1798, 

t  An  Essay  towards  a  Theory  of  Apparitions,  p.  95,  London,  1813. 

8  Samuel  Ilibbert,  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions,  2d  edi- 
tion, p.  1,  London,  1825. 
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professed  sensations  of  the  hallucinated  are  images,  and  ideas, 
reproduced  by  memory,  associated  by  imagination,  and  personi- 
fied by  habit.*' 

This  second  definition  has  been  strongly  attacked  as  being 
neither  logical  nor  consonant  with  facts.  We  will  not  bring  for- 
ward the  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  but  we  consider 
it  more  brilliant  than  correct. 

M.  Fabret,  in  his  Lectures  upon  Mental  DieeaseSy  published  in 
the  0-azette  dee  Sdpitatix  for  1850,  adopts  Esquirol's  opinions, 
though  with  some  slight  modifications. 

DarWin,  and  subsequently  M.  Faville,  considered  haUucinations 
as  a  lesion  of  the  organs  of  sense.  On  this  hypothesis,  a  false 
perception,  always  the  same,  is  assumed  to  exist;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  adopt  it  for  the  hallucinations  that  are  connected  with 
the  habitual  ideas  of  the  individual,  or  with  those  which  are 
prevalent  at  certain  historical  epochs. 

According  to  M.  Calmeil,  hallucinations  are  ideas  that  are 
converted  into  material  impressions,  and  are  carried  into  ac- 
tion on  the  external  senses,  although  the  nervous  system  of  the 
periphery  is  passive.  But  this  physician  goes  farther,  since  he 
admits  that  the  peripheric  nervous  system  may  be  the  starting- 
point  for  the  most  varied,  and  probably  the  most  numerous, 
hallucinations.    M.  Calmeil  combines  hallucinations  and  illusions. 

Mons.  JjAnt  considers  hallucinations  to  be  an  intermediate 
phenomenon  between  sensation  and  conception.  This  pheno- 
menon he  regards  as  a  spontaneous  transformation  of  thought 
into  sensations  generally  external. 

M.  Bland  has  attacked  this  definition,  by  remarking  that  hal- 
lucination cannot  be  a  transformation  of  thought,  because  thought, 
immaterial  in  its  nature,  has  no  form,  consequently  cannot  be 
transformed,  nor  become  material  like  a  sensation,  viewed  by  the 
impulse  which  produces  it.'*' 

Between  sensation  and  conception,  says  M.  Leuret,  there  ex- 
ists an  intermediate  phenomenon,  that  practitioners  call  halluci- 
nation. Hallucination  resembles  sensation,  inasmuch  as,  like 
sensation,  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  body  actually  acting  on  the 
organs.     It  difiiers  from  it,  inasmuch  as  it  exists  without  an  ex- 

*  Bland,  Note  pour  servir  k  rhistoire  des  hallaoinations,  Revue  M^di- 
cole,  Jain,  1842. 
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temal  object.  Like  conception,  it  is  creative,  but  it  produces 
images,  not  ideas;  images,  however,  which  are  of  the  same  worth 
to  the  hallucinated  as  the  objects  themselves.'*' 

Again,  M.  Aabanel,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  hallacina- 
tions,t  looks  on  this  phenomenon  as  a  form  or  variety  of  mental 
alienation,  in  which  a  man  transforms  the  delirious  conceptions 
of  his  mind  into  sensations,  or,  by  means  of  these  same  con- 
ceptions, perverts  real  sensations  by  assimilating  them  to  his  de- 
lirious ideas. 

M.  Baillarger  admits  two  kinds  of  hallucination,  the  one  com- 
plete, which  are  the  result  of  the  double  action  of  imagination 
and  the  senses;  these  are  psj/cho-semorial :  the  other  produced 
only  by  the  involuntary  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination, 
which  are  p$ychical  hallucinations.  He  defined  psycho-sensorial 
hallucination  as  a  sensorial  perception,  independent  of  all  exter- 
nal excitation  of  the  sensuous  organs,  and  having  its  starting- 
point  in  the  involuntary  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination. 
Psychical  hallucinations  may  be  defined  as  perceptions  purely 
intellectual,  having  their  starting-point  in  the  involuntary  exer- 
cise of  memory  and  imagination,  and  in  a  less  degree  than  hal- 
lucinations of  the  former  kind — the  internal  excitation  of  the 
sensorial  apparatus.^ 

According  to  M.  Michea,  hallucination  is  the  transformation, 
sometimes  voluntary,  but  more  frequently  involuntary,  of  me- 
mory and  imagination,  either  isolated  or  combined,  resembling 
sensorial  perception. §  Sometimes  it  is  cerebral,  and  idiopathic; 
sometimes  sensorial,  peripheric,  or  symptomatic. 

M.  Szalkowski  defines  hallucination  as  a  cerebral  or  psychical 
phenomenon  perfected  independently  of  the  senses,  and  consist- 
ing in  external  sensations  experienced  by  the  individual,  although 
no  external  agent  acts  materially  on  the  senses.  || 

According  to  M.  Parchappe,  the  inherence  of  the  illusory 

*  Leuret,  Fragments  psychologiqae  but  la  folie,  p.  133,  Paris,  1834. 

t  Aubancl,  Essai  sur  les  hallucinations,  th^se,  Paris,  1839. 

X  Baillarger,  Dos  hallucinations,  des  causes  qui  les  produisent,  et  des 
maladies  qu'elles  oaraoterisent  {M^oires  de  VAcadhnie  de  M^decine,  t,  12, 
Paris,  1846). 

{  Michea,  Du  delire  des  sensations,  p.  82,  Paris,  1846. 

II  Louis  Rufin  Szalkowski,  Recherche  sur  les  hallucinations  an  point 
de  Yue  de  la  psychologic,  de  Thistoire,  et  de  la  m6decine  legale,  p.  8,  1849. 
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characteristic  in  the  psychical  phenomenon,  considered  as  an 
essential  condition  of  the  special  change  of  modality  which  en- 
genders illusions,  necessiurily  excludes  from  this  category  of 
symptoms  those  phenomena  which  result  immediately  and  ex- 
olusiyely  from  the  operations  of  the  soul  as  much  as  intellectual 
strength.  In  this  opinion,  notions  and  ideas  can  be  true  or 
fake,  and  never  illusory.  Illusory  sensations  are  distinguished 
from  other  psychical  phenomena,  inasmuch  as  they  have  an 
act  of  the  senses  for  their  condition,  and  an  illusion  for  their 
effect. 

The  illusory  sensations  are  of  two  orders,  objective  and  sub- 
jective. The  essential  character  of  the  former  is  to  have  a 
sensation  created  by  an  external  object,  and,  as  a  necessary  ef- 
fect, to  engender  an  illusion  relative  to  the  sensible  properties 
of  that  object.  The  subjective  have  for  tbeir  essential  character 
a  sensation  without  a  real  object,  caused  by  an  exterior  modifica- 
tion of  the  organs  of  the  subject,  and  causing  an  illusion  relative 
to  the  existence  of  an  external  object. "*" 

Dendy  explains  hallucination  as  a  past  recollection — illusion, 
as  a  present  recollection,  f 

For  ourselves,  building  on  the  symptomatology  of  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions,  we  will  define  hallucination  as  the  perception 
of  the  sensible  signs  of  an  idea ;  and  illusion,  a  false  appreciation 
of  real  sensations.  In  considering  this  phenomenon  in  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  we  will  explain  our  opinion,  by  stating  that 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  idea,  or  its  essence,  never  forms  a 
part  of  the  hallucination,  but  that  the  sensible  sign  forms  its 
only  foundation. 

The  division  of  hallucinations  ought  to  rest  on  a  previous  and 
deep  study  of  their  states  of  complication  and  simplicity.  But 
this  method,  suitable  for  classification,  would  offer  serious  draw- 
backs to  the  comprehension  of  this  work;  the  reader  would  not 
at  once  seize  on  the  whole  of  the  plan,  his  mind  would  lose  itself 
in  details,  and  the  result  would  be  a  painful  impression,  which 
would  nullify  all  our  efforts.     Under  this  conviction,  we  will  pro- 

*  Max  Parchappe,  Sjmptomatologie  de  Is-  folie,  Annales  M^dioo-Psy- 
ehologiques  (see  numbers  for  January  and  April,  1850,  and  Janaary, 
1851,  p.  268,  et  seq,). 

t  Walter  Cooper  Dendy,  The  Philosophy  of  Mystery,  London,  1841. 
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ceed  to  sketch  our  classification,  after  haying  exhibited  the  most 
generally  adopted  divisions. 

Esqoirol  recognizes  only  cerebral,  mental,  or  idiopathic  hallu- 
cinations. M.  Calmeil  says  that  in  theory  we  may  suppose  that 
symptomatic  hallucinations  exist,  and  that  the  peripheric  nenroua 
system  is  the  starting-point  for  the  most  varied  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  number  of  hallucinations.  But,  whether  we  lean  to  the^ 
theories  of  Capron,  or  rest  upon  those  of  Meyer,  the  sensationa 
brought  by  the  sentient  extremities,  which  come  from  the  nervea 
of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  taste,  of  smell,  of  external  and  yisceraL 
touch,  and  of  the  spinal  marrow,  impress  only  a  shock  on  the 
brain,  and  it  requires  the  action  of  that  organ  to  constitute  the 
operations  of  hallucination. 

M.  Leuret  divides  hallucinations  into  those  which  occur  dur- 
ing waking  hours,  and  those  which  take  place  during  sleep,  and 
which  are  ordinarily  known  as  visions.  He  includes  incubus  and 
succubus  in  the  hallucinations  of  sleep. 

M.  Aubanel,  who  makes  but  one  class  of  hallucinations  and 
illusions,  has  proposed  the  following  division: — 

1.  The  hallucinated  are  fully  aware  of  the  phenomena  they, 
experience ;  they  attribute  it  themselves  to  a  freak  of  fancy,  to 
a  diseased  imagination;  they  are  perfectly  rational,  sometimes 
even  manifesting  a  high  development  of  intellect. 

2.  The  hallucinated  cannot  understand  that  their  false  im- 
pressions are  received  through  any  other  medium  than  their 
senses;  they  arc  always  careful  to  keep  their  actions  subordinate 
to  the  phenomenon  which  aficcts  them. 

3.  The  hallucinated  believe  in  the  interposition  of  their  senses, 
and  in  the  reality  of  the  external  impressions  which  occur  to 
them.     These  distinctions  apply  alone  to  isolated  hallucinations. 

In  regard  to  the  hallucinations  of  complex  mental  alienation, 
M.  Aubanel  notices  a  sensorial  monomania,  in  which  'Hhe  hal- 
lucinated maintain  a  connected  series  of  ideas,  and  have  none  of 
that  disorder  or  incoherence  observable  in  madmen;''  and  a  sen- 
sorial mania,  ''made  up  of  numerous  and  various  hallucinations, 
sometimes  lucid,  more  frequently  confused,  each  having  the 
common  characteristic  of  being  insanity  in  itself — that  is  to 
say,  as  incoherent  and  disordered  as  are  actions  and  words  in 
the  frenzy  of  madness." 

Dr.  Paterson,  availing  himself  of  the  works  of  Ferriar,  Heb- 
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bert,  Abercrombie  and  bis  disciples,  commences  by  dividing  bal- 
lucinations  into  two  great  sections:  1.  Those  of  wakefnlness. 
2.  Those  of  dreams.  He  then  proposes  a  new  classification,  the 
most  complete  which  has  been  published  in  England.  It  is  com- 
posed of  seven  groups,  which  comprehend  the  major  part  of 
known  hallucinations,  and  one  of  which  admits  the  existence  of 
hallucinations  with  reason.'*' 

In  common  with  most  of  the  authors  who  have  preceded  him, 
Mr.  Paterson  combines  hallucinations  and  illusions. 

The  classifications  of  Messrs.  Baillarger  and  Parchappe  have 
already  been  noticed. 

The  classification  that  we  are  about  to  introduce  exhibits  hal- 
lucinations in  a  much  more  extensive  view.  We  recognize  the 
hallucinations  of  illusions,  although  they  constantly  approximate, 
because  their  origin  differs  entirely;  but,  after  having  charac- 
terized their  distinctions,  we  shall  point  out,  in  describing  hallu- 
cinations, what  is  important  to  be  known  of  illusions,  as  it  is  im- 
possible, in  many  circumstances,  that  these  two  forms  of  mental 
aberration  should  be  isolated.  The  same  remark  applies  to  idio- 
pathic and  symptomatic  hallucinations;  however  useful  in  a  sci- 
entific point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  rigorously  maintained  in  a 
history  of  hallucinations. 

These  distinctions  established,  we  shall  proceed  to  divide  hallu- 
cinations into  ten  aectiona,  shown  in  the  following  table,  but  which, 
from  the  importance  of  many  of  them,  are  also  subdivided: — 

Section  I.  Hallucinations  consistent  with  reason. 

of  sight; 


1.  Corrected  by  un- 

.derstanding. 

2.  Not  corrected  by 
understanding. 


Comprising 
hallucinations 


of  hearing; 

of  smell ; 

of  taste ; 

of  touch ; 

of  all  the  senses.f 


Section  11.  Simple  hallucinations,  in  themselves  having  the  cha- 
racteristic of  insanity,  without  being  complicated  with  mono- 
mania, mania,  madness,  etc. 

*  Paterson,  M^moires  sor  plasieurs  cas  d'hallacinations  (Annal.  M6- 
dico-Psjchol.,  1843). 
t  This  sabdivision  applies  to  other  sectionB. 
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Section  IIL  HaHncinationB  in  their  connection  with  illasionB. 
Section  IV.   Compound  ballacinations,   having  in  themselyes 
the  characteristic  of  insanity,  existing, 

1.  With  monomania ; 

2.  With  stupidity ; 

3.  With  mania ; 

4.  With  madness ; 

5.  With  imbecility. 

Section  V.    Hallucinations  resulting  from  delirium  tremens,  in- 
toxication, and  narcotic  substances,  and  venoms. 

Section  YI.  Hallucinations  most  frequent  in  nervous  diseases, 
but  without  the  accessories  of  monomania,  mania,  and  madness. 

1.  With  catalepsy ; 

2.  With  epilepsy; 

3.  With  hysteria ; 

4.  With  hypochondria ; 

5.  With  rage. 

Section  YII.  Hallucinations  with  nightmare  and  dreams. 

Section  VIII.  Hallucinations  with  ecstasies. 

Section  IX.  Hallucinations  with  febrile,  inflammatory,  and  acute 

diseases,  chronic  and  other  affections,  with  certain  states  of  the 

atmosphere;  namely, 

1.  With  acute  diseases; 

2.  With  fever ; 

3.  With  diseases  of  the  brain ; 

4.  With  parenchymatous  inflammations ; 

6.  With  typhoid  fever ; 

6.  With  intermittent  fever ; 

7.  With  gout,  chlorosis,  pellagra,  etc. ; 

8.  With  the  last  stages  of  hectic  diseases ; 

9.  With  syncope,  asphyxia,  lethargy,  convalescence, 

etc. ; 
10.  With  atmospheric  influ«ices,  etc. 
Section  X.  Epidemic  hallucinations.'*' 
As  the  subdivision  we  have  presented  appears  to  us  to  compre- 

*  Epidemio  hallacinations  and  illasions  being  noticed  in  the  chapters 
with  which  they  have  more  particular  connection,  we  shall  not  devote  any 
special  article  to  them. 
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hend  all  known  hallucinations,  it  is  evident  that,  when  we  shall 
have  completed  our  examination,  we  shall  have  all  the  materials 
by  whose  aid  we  can  study  their  symptoms,  their  causes,  their 
lesions,  their  prognosis,  their  diagnosis,  and  their  treatment. 
To  make  choice  of  the  most  authentic  facts,  the  most  appropriate 
for  establishing  the  doctrine  of  hallucinations ;  to  avoid  crowding 
them  together,  the  fault  of  so  many  modern  authors ;  to  refer 
to  our  own  experience,  whilst  we  glean  from  that  of  the  learned 
both  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries — such  are  the  rules  by 
which  we  propose  to  be  guided  in  our  researches  on  a  subject 
which  bears  relation  to  medicine,  philosophy,  history,  morals, 
and  religion,  and  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  interesting  in 
mental  pathology. 


CHAPTER   II. 

HALLUCINATIONS  CONSISTENT  WITH  REASON. 

Influence  of  reTerie  in  the  prodnotion  of  haUnoiAations — ^Distinctions  to  be  esta^ 
blished — On  the  reverie  of  Orientals — Belief  in  the  snpematnnl — 1 .  Recognised, 
spontaneoos,  ephemeral,  and  prolonged  hallucinations ;  2.  Unrecogniied  halln- 
dnations — Caoses  of  halliicinations — Obserrations  borrowed  from  historioal 
personages — Their  importance-— Recapitulation. 

The  proposition  In  this  book  which  is  most  disputed  is  that  of 
hallucinations  as  consistent  with  reason.  In  order  to  bring  for- 
ward all  the  evidence  of  which  we  think  it  susceptible,  we  must 
penetrate  into  the  region  of  psychological  facts,  analyze  the 
different  states  in  which  hallucination  is  normally  produced,  and 
illustrate  argument  by  well-selected  facts.  Before  entering  on 
these  researches,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  an  error  inseparable 
from  the  subject,  and  into  which  it  is  usual  to  fall:  I  mean  the 
analogies  of  reason  and  lunacy.  "*"  So  long  as  a  proper  distance 
from  the  invisible  limits  of  these  two  worlds  is  maintained,  illu- 
sion is  impossible ;  but  the  frontier  once  invaded,  confusion  com- 
mences, and  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  true  from 
erroneous  ideas,  reality  from  falsehood. 

Let  us  take  an  example :  The  idea  of  God  is  universal ;  his 
justice  is  an  attribute  that  cannot  be  separated  from  his  essence ; 
if,  however,  the  idea  of  justice  should  touch  the  borders  of 
the  fatal  circle,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  inflexible  severity, 
terror,  chastisement,  and  damnation,  and  too  often  leads  to  sui- 
cide. There  is  no  idea,  which  is  drawn  into  this  orbit,  but  under- 
goes this  terrible  metamorphosis.  The  same  phenomenon  takes 
place  with  images.    In  many  cases  visible  to  the  senses,  but 

*  F.  L61at,  Le  D6mon  de  Soorate,  R^cherches  des  Analogies  de  la  Folie 
et  de  la  Raison,  one  yoI.  in  Svo.  p.  321,  Paris,  1836. — Moreau,  Un  chapltre 
oubli6  de  la  Pathologie  Mentale,  Paris,  1830. 
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recognised  as  memories,  reminiscences,  creations — sometimes 
accepted  as  the  e£fect  of  supernatural  power — their  usual  charac- 
ter is  not  to  cause  any  disturbance  of  the  intellect,  nor  exercise 
any  unhappy  influence  on  the  actions  of  life.  It  is  not  thus 
when  the  image  presents  an  actual  form  to  the  mind  which 
slavishly  obeys  it ;  the  hallucination  passes  from  a  physiological 
to  a  pathological  condition,  and  thence  leads  to  insanity. 

The  existence  of  images,  or  rather  of  physiological  hallucina- 
tions,'*' is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  thousands  of  physical  and 
moral  facts.  Indeed,  they  may  be  caused  by  optical  or  acoustic 
iUusion. 

Brewster,  in  his  Letters  on  Natural  Magicyf  has  related  an  ex- 
periment by  Newton,  which  proves  that  any  one  can,  at  his  plea- 
sure, create  hallucinations.  That  great  philosopher,  after  having 
attracted  the  sun  to  a  mirror,  directed  his  glance  by  chance  to 
an  obscure  part  of  the  room ;  he  was  much  surprised  to  see  the 
solar  spectrum  reproduced,  and  exhibited  by  degrees,  with  all  the 
colors  and  brilliancy  of  the  sun  itself.  The  hallucination  oc- 
curred as  frequently  as  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  dark 
spot.| 

Paterson  remarks  that  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  when 
a  casement  is  highly  illuminated,  and  the  wall  afterwards  looked 
at ;  the  image  of  the  casement,  with  its  squares  and  its  bars,  is 
quickly  developed  to  your  gaze.§  To  these  two  facts  may  be 
added  the  circumstance  that  individuals  who  concentrate  their 
ideas  on  a  scene,  or  a  mountain  which  they  may  have  noticed  in 
their  travels,  find  it  reproduced  with  extreme  fidelity. 

*  These  remarks  apply  equally,  to  illasions. 

f  Sir  Dayid  Brewster,  Letters  od  Natural  Magic,  p.  32,  London,  1832. 

X  I  woald  remark  now,  and  once  for  all,  that  all  ohservations  borrowed 
from  foreign  anthers  have  been  translated  by  myself.  Many  physicians 
who  have  written  on  hallucinations  have  given  certain  quotations  which 
they  helieyed  to  be  literally  taken  from  works,  more  or  less  known,  whilst 
I  took  the  trouble  to  translate  the  original  text.  Experience  at  my  own 
cost,  and  errors  committed  by  those  who  quote  at  second  and  third  handy 
have  long  since  given  me  the  habit  of  applying  at  once  to  the  fountain- 
head. 

2  Paterson,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  cliv.,  January, 
1843. — ^Mtooires  sur  plusieurs  cas  d'hallucinations,  avec  des  observations 
sor  les  ph^nom^nes  et  les  6tat8  morbides  dans  lesquels  elles  ont  lieu,  tran»* 
lated  by  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Annales  Medico-Psycho.,  1,  3, 1834. 
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There  is  a  state  of  mind  which  every  one  has  experienced,  and 
which  shows  with  what  facility  hallucination  can  be  produced:  I 
speak  of  reverie.  A  dear  friend,  M.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  writes 
thus  on  the  subject:  ^^ There  are  two  kinds  of  reverie — that  of 
weak  minds,  and  that  of  deep  thinkers.  Yes,  reverie  leads  to  a 
wilderness  of  ideas  in  the  poor  souls  who  are  in  love  with  thought, 
and  desire  it,  without  being  able  to  obtain  it,  or  to  find  in  it  com- 
plete and  solid  strength.  Certainly  it  is  a  dangerous  labyrinth 
to  those  who  have  neither  a  clear  sight  nor  a  firm  foot  to  dis- 
cover their  road.  But  reverie  is  the  prelude  to  great  creations 
in  minds  like  that  of  St.  Jerome,  who  came  forth  from  the  desert 
stronger  than  when  he  entered  it,  and  reappeared,  armed  and 
mailed  with  his  grand  Christian  books.  With  him,  with  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  with  Descartes,  with  Malebranche,  with  Dante,  with 
Milton,  with  Spinosa,  reverie  is  force,  power,  health,  and  often 
even  longevity.     With  them  solitude  is  holy." 

Meistcr  likewise  describes  this  creative  power  of  reverie: 
^^  Nothing,"  says  he,  ^^can  throw  a  clearer  light  on  the  habitual 
working  of  our  faculty  of  thinking  than  to  observe  it  by  turns  in 
three  very  different  states — the  state  of  waking,  that  of  sleep, 
and  that  middle  state  between  waking  and  sleeping,  in  which  the 
external  senses  are  rather  in  a  state  of  calm  and  inaction  than 
of  actual  torpidity ;  in  which  the  activity  of  the  internal  senses 
becomes,  as  it  were,  isolated,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  dream 
or  meditate.  This  state  usually  follows  or  precedes  the  repose 
of  sleep  ;  it  is  also  sometimes  the  result  of  prolonged  meditatiotk 
on  one  object,  or  on  one  idea,  more  particularly  in  the  silence 
of  nature,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  forest,  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
shadows  of  night.  Then  a  single  impression,  a  single  image, 
appears  sometimes  to  remain  long  in  the  thought,  and  hold  it,  as 
it  were,  in  a  state  of  siege;  then  our  understanding  acts  only  by 
intuition.  Entire  scenes,  pictures,  complete  or  in  part,  succeed 
to  the  interior  sense,  now  slowly,  now  with  rapidity.  We  think 
we  see,  and  truly  see,  that  which  we  have  never  seen.  Indeed, 
these  are  real  phantoms  that  our  imagination,  by  its  sole  ^wer, 
gathers  around  us,  happy  or  unhappy  beneath  the  charm  of  its 
sorcery." 

^'  I  am  persuaded  that  devotees,  lovers,  prophets,  Uluminati, 
and  Swedenborgians,  owe  all  the  wonders  of  their  presentiments, 
their  visions,  their  prophecies,  their  conversations  with  celestial 
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intelligences,  their  journeys  in  heaven,  and  in  hell,  to  the  illosions 
of  which  this  state  of  being  renders  us  susceptible ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  extravagance  and  superstition  of  their  contagious  reveries. 
But  I  do  not  hesitate,  also,  to  say  that  it  is  probably  in  this 
state  that  men  of  genius  have  conceived  the  most  original  beau- 
ties of  their  works ;  that  in  it  the  geometrician  has  solved  the 
problem  that  had  long  baffled  him ;  the  metaphysician  has  seen 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  most  ingenious  of  his  systems ;  the  poet, 
his  most  beautiful  verse  ;  the  musician,  the  most  expressive  and 
most  brilliant  of  his  passages;  the  statesman,  the  decisive  expe- 
dient that  all  the  light  of  his  experience  had  not  discovered  with 
his  severest  calculations ;  the  general,  the  expansive  and  rapid 
coup  d'ml  that  fixes  the  fate  of  a  battle  and  insures  victory." 

We  may  here  notice  the  influence  of  being  on  the  confines  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  fanciful;  towards  whichever  side  we 
lean,  reverie  is  the  great  source  of  great  actions  or  r^h  enter- 
prises. 

Carried  away  by  these  waking  dreams,  these  castles  in  the 
air,  so  familiar  to  us,  and  which  substitute  such  sweet  illusions 
for  the  sad  realities  of  life,  our  thoughts  are  illuminated,  our  idle 
fancies  become  embodied,  and  we  see  before  us,  under  sensible 
forms,  all  the  objects  of  our  wishes.  Who,  for  example,  has  not 
a  hundred  times  contemplated  the  figure  of  his  beloved;  or,  if 
he  be  enamored  of  glory,  has  not  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of 
clarions,  and  the  cries  of  the  combatants  ? 

All  who  have  lived  in  the  East,  or  written  of  that  glorious 
country,  have  spoken  of  the  powerful  e£fect  of  the  climate  on  the 
imagination  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  averred  that  there  exist 
substances  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  throw  the  mind  into  ec- 
stasies. ^^For  myself,"  says  M.  Paul  de  Mol^nes,  ^^  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  heaven  under  which  the  Arab  folds  and  unfolds 
his  tent  is  the  most  e£fectual  source  of  reverie  in  which  the  soul 
can  be  steeped.  The  Orientals  do  not,  like  ourselves,  know  the 
debasing  and  loquacious  intoxication  of  wine,  of  brandy,  of  beer, 
and  of  all  those  liquors  that  disfigure  the  features,  disorder  the 
mind,  and  imprint  extravagance  on  the  tongue ;  but  they  possess 
the  secret  of  that  noble  and  silent  intoxication  of  heaven,  of  soli- 
tude, space,  and  of  those  divine  things  which  give  an  august  cha- 
racter to  the  countenance,  and  illumine  thought  with  the  trans- 
parencies of  vision,  and  place  a  sacred  seal  on  the  lips,  broken  at 
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rare  intervals  by  a  few  solemn  words.  It  is  of  this  intozication^ 
which  those  who  have  once  indulged  in  never  renounce,  that  the 
recital  of  Cambi  (Sid-el-Adj-Mohammed,  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Chambas)  is  full.  Amongst  the  mysterious  facts  that  I  amused 
myself  in  gathering  from  the  curious  details  of  this  peregrinatioii| 
is  one  that  appeared  to  me  striking.  Chambi  relates  that,  during 
one  of  the  numerous  halts  of  his  journey,  a  gentle  and  frater« 
nal  exaltation  seized  him  and  all  his  companions.  A  sort  of  in- 
visible mirage  exhibited  to  the  whole  caravan  the  image  of  their 
absent  country,  and  threw  into  inexpressible  tenderness  the  weary 
souls  of  these  pilgrims.  What  heavenly  influence  spread  over  all 
thesd  hearts  the  same  emotion,  and  animated  all  these  minds  with 
the  same  thoughts,  at  the  same  moment  ?  It  is  a  secret  of  God, 
and  of  the  desert.  But  I  love  the  country,  and  I  love  the  book  in 
which  such  secrets  are  offered  to  our  meditation."'*' 

Such  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  M.  Combes  the  younger :  ^^  The 
Oriental,"  he  remarks,  ^'  is  indolent  and  voluptuous.  The  keff 
is  as  essential  to  his  existence  as  the  bread  which  he  eats,  or  the 
clothes  that  cover  him.  An  Arab,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  who  can- 
not indulge  during  the  day  in  his  keffj  is  a  most  unhappy  man. 
But,  you  inquire,  what  is  this  keff?  The  word  has  no  corre- 
sponding word  in  our  language;  and  the  Italians,  in  translating  it 
as  '  far  niente'  (complete  idleness),  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  its  real  significance.  The  keff  is  a  reverie,  happiness  in  repose; 
it  is  a  kind  of  beatitude  in  which  the  individual  is  plunged,  and 
from  which  he  would  wish  never  to  be  aroused.  The  Orientals 
rarely  think ;  it  is  too  fatiguing.  During  the  keff,  the  hours  of 
which  are  regulated,  and  of  which  no  motive  would  induce  them 
voluntarily  to  deprive  themselves,  their  imagination,  capricious 
and  wandering,  is  without  end,  and  without  object ;  it  loves  to  be 
lost  in  a  world  of  fancy,  and  to  feast  on  vain  chimeras.  In  these 
ecstatic  hours,  the  Orientals  are  all  poets,  but  egotists  who  produce 

nothing."t 

It  is  to  this  power  of  imagination  that  we  owe  those  wonderful 

tales  which  are  the  charm  of  the  Orientals.     It  is  this  which 

peoples  the  bowels  of   the  earth  with  genii,  magicians,  and 

palaces  filled  with  treasure,  and  fancies  in  every  European,  who 

*  Deg  OQYrages  du  G6n6ral  Daamas  (Article  de  M.  Paul  de  Mol^nes, 
Journal  des  DibaU,  du  4  Mars,  1851). 
Voyage  en  Egypt  et  en  Nubie. 
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excayaites  raiim  to  find  the  remains  of  antiquity,  a  magician 
invoking  the  guardian  genii  of  the  treasures,  in  order  to  possess 
himself  of  them. 

The  reverie,  then,  is  eminently  favorable  to  the  production  of 
physiological  hallucinations;  and  it  is  easy  to  deduce  from  thence, 
how,  with  deep  thinkers,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  admirable  chef 9- 
d'ceuvre%* 

Hence  poets,  painters,  jK^ulptors,  whom  genius  has  touched 
with  his  wing,  haye  all  perceived  before  them  the  form  of  the 
ideal  of  their  dreams ;  their  biographies  prove  that  this  form  was 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  their  minds  (like  the  ghost  of  Banquo  in 
Macbeth),  and  often  even  to  their  bodily  eyes.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  immortal  creations  without  this  mate- 
riaJixation  of  the  ideal.  It  is  the  characteristic  sign  of  the 
artists  of  antiquity,  and  of  those  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  if  few 
can  now  equid  them,  it  is  because  that  profound  belief  which 
elevated  the  soul  to  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm  has  almost 
entirely  ceased  amongst  enlightened  people,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
profess  to  believe  nothing. 

Having  reserved  haUucinatums  in  relation  to  psychology  for 
a  special  chapter,  we  will  not  enter  on  the  examination  of  dreams, 
of  certain  states  of  infancy,  of  authentic  phenomena  of  magnet-, 
ism  and  somnambulism,  etc. ;  our  object  here  is  simply  to  prove, 
that  hallucination  is  consistent  with  reason.  The  two  classes 
that  we  have  established  are  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  by 
the  excess  and  the  intensity  of  the  phenomenon.  In  a  reasona- 
ble state,  the  image  may  preserve  the  vividness  of  the  original^, 
but  it  is  in  general  recognized  as  a  creation  of  the  imagination, 
and  is  of  short  duration;  in  the  delirious  state,  on  the  contrary, 
the  brain  paints  its  pictures  with  more  force  than  they  possess  in 
reality ;  these  are  detached  from  self,  take  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  the  individual,  and  disturb  the  mental  faculties. 

The  psychological  study  of  man,  then,  proves  that  hallucina- 
tion can  exist  without  disordering  the  mind.  We  will  describe 
several  curious  cases  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  and  divide  them 
into  two  sections:  1.  Hallucinations  corrected  by  the  under^ 
standing;  2.  Hallucinations  not  corrected  by  the  understanding: 
perfect  sanity  in  both  cases. 

The  hallucinations  of  the  first  section  may  continue  for  a 
length  of  time.    In  certain  cases,  they  are  conjured  up  at  wilL 
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SuBSBCTiON  I. — SaUucinatians  caruiHent  mth  reoioitf  e&r-' 
reeled  by  the  understanding. 

Case  I.  ^^  A  painter  who  inherited  much  of  the  patronage  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  believed  himself  to 
possess  a  talent  superior  to  his,  was  so  fully  engaged,  that  he  told 
me,''  said  Wigan,  '^he  had  painted  three  hundred  large  and  small 
portraits  in  one  year.  The  fact  appeared  physically  impossible ; 
but  the  secret  of  his  rapidity  and  his  astonishing  success  was 
this ;  he  required  but  one  sitting  of  his  model.  I  watched  him 
paint  a  portrait  in  miniature  in  eight  hours,  of  a  gentleman  whom 
I  well  knew;  it  was  carefully  done,  and  the  resemblance  was 
perfect.  I  begged  him  to  detail  to  me  his  method  of  procedure^ 
and  he  related  what  follows :  ^  When  a  sitter  came,  I  looked  atten- 
tively on  him  for  half  an  hour,  sketching  from  time  to  time  on 
the  canvas.  I  did  not  require  a  longer  sitting.  I  removed  the 
canvas,  and  passed  to  another  person.  When  I  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  first  portrait,  I  recalled  the  man  to  my  mind ;  I  placed 
him  on  the  chair,  where  I  perceived  him  as  distinctly  as  if  he 
were  really  there;  and  I  may  add,  in  form  and  color  more 
decided  and  brilliant.  I  looked  from  time  to  time  at  the  imagi- 
nary figure,  and  went  on  painting;  occasionally  stopping  to 
examine  the  posture  exactly  as  though  the  original  were  before 
me  ;  whenever  I  looked  towards  the  chair,  I  saw  the  man. 

^'  'This  method  made  me  very  popular,  and  as  I  always  caught 
the  resemblance,  the  sitters  were  delighted  that  I  spared  them 
the  annoying  sittings  of  other  painters.  In  this  way  I  laid  by 
much  money  for  myself  and  my  children. 

'^ '  By  degrees  I  began  to  lose  all  distinction  between  the  imagi- 
nary and  the  real  figure,  and  I  sometimes  insisted  to  my  sitters 
that  they  had  sat  the  day  before.  Finally,  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  so,  and  then  all  became  confusion.  I  recollect  nothing 
more.  I  lost  my  reason,  and  remained  for  thirty  years  in  an 
asylum.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  six  months  of  my  con- 
finement, I  recollect  nothing;  it  however  appears  to  me,  that 
when  I  hear  persons  speak  of  their  visit  to  the  establishment,  I 
have  a  faint  recollection  of  them,  but  I  will  not  dwell  on  this 
subject.' 

'^  What  is  most  surprising  is  that  when  this  artist  reassumed 
his  pencil,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  he  painted  almost  as 
well  as  when  madness  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  art.  His 
imagination  was  still  very  vivid,  as  was  proved  by  the  portrait 
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which  I  saw  him  take,  for  which  he  only  required  two  sittings  of 
half  an  hour  each,  the  last  of  which  was  to  look  at  the  dress  and 
ihe  eyebrows,  which  his  memory  had  not  retained.  As  it  was 
feared  that  the  excitement,  consequent  on  this  work,  would  be 
productive  of  unhappy  results,  he  was  persuaded  to  renounce 
the  pr^tice  of  his  art.     He  died  shortly  afterwards."'*' 

This  power  of  invoking  shadows,  and  peopling  solitudes,  may 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  transform  individuals  present  into  phan« 
toms. 

Case  II.  Hyacinth  Langlois,  a  celebrated  artist  of  the  city 
of  Rouen,  intimately  acquainted  with  Talma,  related  that  this 
great  artist  had  confided  to  him  the  fact  that,  when  he  trod  the 
stage,  he  could,  by  the  force  of  his  will,  make  all  the  brilliant 
dresses  of  his  numerous  audience  disappear,  and  substitute 
skeletons  for  the  living  characters.  When  his  imagination  had* 
thus  filled  the  theatre  with  these  singular  spectators,  his  emo- 
tions were  such  as  to  give  to  his  play  a  force  which  produced  the 
most  striking  effects. 

Since  hallucination  can  in  such  a  case  be  invoked  at  will,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  it  may  exhibit  itself  instantaneously. 

Case  III.  Bottex  relates  that  a.  man  employed  in  a  brew- 
house  in  Strasburg,  having  gone  to  Saint  Etienne,  inhabited  the 
latter  town  for  about  two  months,  when  he  one  night  heard 
something  walk  round  his  bed,  and  pass  over  the  coverlet ;  the 
next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  same  noise ;  but  then  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  these  words :  '^ Ah !  I  have  found  you,  then !''  He 
recognized  the  voice  of  a  young  person  whom  he  had  left  at 
Strasburg. 

Thenceforward,  the  voice  followed  him  everywhere ;  asked  for 
money,  spoke  of  marriage,  and  menaced  him  with  the  devil  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  her  wishes ;  in  fact,  she  so  tormented  him 
that  he  could  neither  work  nor  sleep,  so  he  resolved  to  enter  a 
hospital  at  Lyons. 

He  did  not  see  the  woman  who  spoke  to  him,  but  distinctly 
heard  her  voice ;  and  no  hour  passed  that  she  did  not  talk  to 
him.  When  requested  to  listen  to  her,  he  leaned  his  head  to 
the  left,  and  immediately  heard  her ;  when  he  repeated  word  for 
word  what  she  said. 

*  A.  L.  Wigao,  M.  D.,  A  New  View  of  Insanity,  the  Duality  of  the  Mind, 
p.  123,  London,  1844. 
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This  man  was  perfectly  sane ;  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
woman  whose  voice  he  heard  was  not  near  him.  '^  She  must,'' 
said  he,  laughing,  '^  have  made  a  compact  with  the  devil."  He 
could  not  explain  what  he  experienced  otherwise;  but  he  did 
not  hold  on  to  the  idea,  knowing  it  to  be  absurd.  By  degrees, 
the  voice  addressed  him  more  rarely ;  finally,  he  no  longer  heard 
her,  and  went  out  cured  at  the  end  of  a  montL 

Case  IV.  A  lady  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  extremely  ner- 
vous susceptibility,  was  from  time  to  time  affected  with  singular 
visions.  Suddenly  she  would  see  a  robber  enter  her  chamber, 
and  conceal  himself  under  her  bed ;  she  was  instantly  seised 
with  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  universal  trembling. 
She  was,  nevertheless,  perfectly  aware  of  the  falsity  of  these 
impressions,  and  her  reason  made  great  efforts  to  dissipate  the 
fears  which  they  awoke  in  her  mind. 

Satisfied  that  no  person  could  have  entered  her  room,  the  lady 
resisted  the  impulse  which  led  her  to  open  the  windows  and  call 
for  assistance ;  after  a  struggle  of  some  minutes,  reason  finally 
triumphed,  and  she  was  restored  to  calmness ;  she  would  then 
approach  the  bed,  and  examine  it  without  fear  and  with  great 
satisfaction.'  "  I  frequently  witnessed,"  says  Mathey,  "  the  cour- 
ageous efforts  of  the  lady  to  free  herself  from  the  fantastic  ideas 
of  all  kinds  that  beset  her." 

Hallucination,  although  understood  and  appreciated  as  such, 
by  the  person  under  its  influence,  may,  by  its  frequency  and 
duration,  produce  so  unhappy  an  effect  on  the  mind  as  to  cause 
death. 

Case  V.  "I  knew,"  said  Wigan,  "a  very  intelligent  and. 
amiable  man,  who  had  the  power  of  placing  before  him  his  own 
image ;  he  often  laughed  heartily  at  the  sight  of  his  resemblance, 
which  also  always  appeared  laughing.  For  a  length  of  time 
this  illusion  was  a  subject  of  amusement  and  pleasantry ;  but  the 
result  was  deplorable.  By  degrees  he  became  persuaded  that 
he  was  haunted  by  his  double.  This  other  disputed  obstinately 
with  him,  and  to  his  great  mortification,  occasionally  confuted 
him,  which  was  humiliating,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a  great  opinion 
of  his  own  judgment.  This  gentleman,  although  eccentric,  was 
never  subjected  to  restraint  or  confinement.  Finally,  wearied 
out,  he  resolved  not  to  enter  on  another  year,  paid  all  his  debts, 
wrapped  in  separate  papers  the  amount  of  the  week's  expenses. 
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«nd  awaited,  pistol  in  hand,  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  December. 
At  the  moment  when  the  clock  strnck  twelye,  he  blew  out  his 
brains." 

Case  YI.  We  owe  to  a  very  eminent  physician  of  acknowledged 
reputation,  and  intimate  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  recital  of  a  * 
fact  that  occurred  to  a  well-known  personage,  which  is,  without 
contradiction,  one  of  the  most  curious  examples  that  can  be 
offered  in  the  history  of  hallucination.  The  physician  was,  by 
ohance,  called  on  to  attend  a  man,  now  long  deceased,  who, 
during  his  life,  fiUed  an  important  office  in  a  particular  depi^ 
ment  of  justice.  His  functions  made  him  frequently  an  arbiter 
of  the  interests  of  others ;  his  conduct  was  therefore  open  to 
public  obserration,  and  for  a  series  of  years  he  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  uncommon  firmness,  good  sense,  and  integrity. 

At  the  time  when  the  physician  visited  him,  he  kept  his  room, 
sometimes  his  bed,  and  yet  he  continued  now  and  then  to  engage 
in  the  duties  of  his  office ;  his  mind  displayed  its  usual  force 
and  habitual  energy  in  directing  the  business  which  devolved 
on  him.  A  superficial  observer  would  not  have  noticed  anything 
indicative  of  weakness  or  oppression  of  mind.  The  external 
symptoms  announced  no  acute  or  alarming  illness ;  but  the  slow- 
ness of  his  pulse,  the  failure  of  his  appetite,  a  painful  digestion, 
and  an  unceasing  sadness,  appeared  to  have  their  source  in  some 
cause  which  the  invalid  was  resolved  to  conceal. 

The  gloomy  air  of  the  unhappy  man,  the  embarrassment  which 
he  could  not  disguise,  the  constraint  with  which  he  replied  briefly 
to  the  questions  of  the  physician,  induced  the  latter  to  apply  to 
his  family,  who  could  not  give  him  any  satisfactory  information. 

The  physician  then  had  recourse  to  «rguments  calculated  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  patient.  He 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  devoting  himself  to  a  slow  death  rather 
than  communicate  the  secret  of  the  grief  which  was  dragging^ 
him  to  the  grave.  Above  all,  he  represented  the  injury  he  was 
inflicting  on  his  own  reputation,  by  creating  a  suspicion  that  the 
cause  of  his  affliction,  and  the  consequences  resulting,  were  of  too 
disgraceful  and  criminal  a  character  to  be  owned ;  and  added, 
that  he  would  bequeath  to  his  family  a  suspected  and  dishonored 
name,  and  leave  a  memory  to  which  would  be  attached  the  idea 
of  some  crime,  which  he  dared  not  own,  even  in  his  dying  hour. 
This  latter  argument  made  more  iAipression  than  any  which  had 
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been  preyiouBly  started,  and  he  expressed  a  desire  to  unbosom 
himself  frankly  to  the  doctor.  They  were  left  together,  tlie 
door  of  the  sick  man's  room  was  carefully  closed,  and  he  bega& 
his  confession  in  the  following  manner : — 

^*  You  cannot,  my  dear  friend,  be  more  convinced  than  myself 
of  the  death  that  threatens  me;  but  you  cannot  comprehend  tlie 
nature  of  the  disease,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  upon  me ; 
and  even  if  yon  could,  I  doubt  if  either  your  seal  or  your  talents 
could  cure  me."  ^^It  is  possible,"  replied  the  physician,  ^^thst 
my  talents  would  not  be  equal  to  the  desire  I  have  to  be  usefid 
to  you,  but  medical  science  has  many  resources,  which  only  those 
who  have  studied,  can  appreciate.  However,  unless  you  dearly  de- 
scribe your  symptoms,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  in  my 
power,  or  in  that  of  medicine  to  relieve  you."  "  I  assure  you," 
replied  the  patient,  "  that  my  situation  is  not  unique,  for  there 
is  a  similar  example  in  the  celebrated  romance  of  Le  Sage. 
Without  doubt,  you  remember  by  what  disease  the  Duke  of 
Olivares  died  ?  He  was  overcome  by  the  idea  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  apparition,  in  whose  existence  he  did  not  believe ; 
and  he  died  because  the  presence  of  this  vision  conquered  hm 
strength,  and  broke  his  heart  Wdl,  my  dear  doctor,  mine  is  a 
similar  case;  and  the  vision  that  persecutes  me  is  so  painful  and 
so  frightful,  that  my  reason .  is  quite  inadequate  to  combat  the 
effects  of  a  frenzied  imagination,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  die,  the 
victim  of  an  imaginary  malady." 

The  physician  attentively  listened  to  the  recital,  and  judi- 
ciously abstained  from  any  contradiction  ;  he  contented  himself 
with  asking  for  more  circumstantial  details  of  the  nature  of  the 
apparition  that  persecuted  him,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  so 
singular  an  affection  had  seized  on  his  imagination,  which,  it 
would  appear,  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  understanding  would 
have  succeeded  in  destroying.  The  patient  replied  that  the 
attack  had  been  gradual,  and  that,  in  the  commencement,  it  was 
neither  terrible  nor  very  unpleasant;  and  the  progress  of  his  suf- 
ferings was  as  follows : — 

^^My  visions,"  said  he,  ^^  began  two  or  three  years  ago.  I  was 
then  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  a  great  cat,  which  came  and 
disappeared  I  knew  not  how;  but  I  did  not  continue  long  in 
doubt,  for  I  perceived  that  this  domestic  animal  was  the  result 
of  a  vision  produced  by  a  derangeinont.in  the  organs  of  sight,  or 
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of  the  imagination.  However,  I  have  not  the, same  antipathy  to 
these  animals  as  that  hrave  moantain-chief,  now  dead,  whose  face 
tamed  all  the  colors  of  his  plaid,  if  in  a  room  with  a  cat,  even 
though  he  did  not  see  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  like  them,  and 
I  endured  the  presence  of  my  imaginary  companion  with  a  degree 
of  patience  that  almost  amounted  to  indifference.  But,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  months,  the  cat  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  hy  a 
phantom  of  a  higher  grade,  and  whose  exterior  was  at  least  more 
imposing.  It  was  no  other  than  a  gentleman-usher,  dressed  as 
though  he  were  in  the  service  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
or  of  a  great  functionary  of  the  church,  or  of  any  other  person 
of  rank  or  dignity. 

^^  This  character,  in  a  court-dress,  with  bag  wig,  a  sword  by  his 
side,  a  vest  worked  in  tambour,  and  a  chapeau-bras,  glided  hy 
my  side  like  the  shade  of  Beau  Nash*  Whether  in  my  own  house, 
or  elsewhere,  he  mounted  the  stairs  before  me,  as  if  to  announce 
me.  Sometimes  he  mixed  in  with  the  company,  although  it  was 
evident  that  no  one  remarked  his  presence,  and  that  I  alone 
witnessed  the  chimerical  honors  he  paid  me.  This  caprice  of 
imagination  did  not  make  a  strong  impression  on  me;  but  it 
raised  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  I  began 
to  fear  the  effect  it  might  have  on  my  senses.  This  apparition 
also  had  its  term.  After  a  few  months,  my  gentleman-usher  was  no 
more  seen,  but  was  replaced  by  a  phantom  horrible  to  the  sight, 
and  distressing  to  the  mind — a  skeleton.  Alone,  or  in  society,*' 
added  the  unfortunate  man,  ^'this  apparition  never  leaves  me. 
It  is  in  vain  that  I  repeat  to  myself  that  it  has  no  reality,  that 
it  is  but  an  illusion  caused  by  the  derangement  of  my  sight,'  or  a 
disordered  imagination.  Of  what  use  are  such  reflections,  when 
the  presage  and  the  emblem  of  death  is  constantly  before  my 
eyes  ?  when  I  see  myself,  although  only  in  imagination,  forever 
the  companion  of  a  phantom  representing  the  gloomy  inhabitant 
of  the  tomb,  whilst  I  am  still  upon  earth?  Neither  science, 
philosophy,  nor  even  religion  has  a  remedy  for  such  a  disease; 
and  I  too  truly  feel  that  I  shall  die  this  cruel  death,  although  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  spectre  that  is  always  pre- 
sent." 

The  physician  was  pained  to  see  how  deeply  this  vision  was 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  invalid,  who  was  then  in  bed.  He 
adroitly  pressed  him  with  questions  as  to  the  apparition;  knowing 
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him  to  be  a  sensible  man,  he  hoped  to  make  him  fall  into  contn^ 
dictions,  which  would  put  his  judgment,  to  all  appearance  elear, 
in  a  state  fitted  to  combat  sucoeesfallj  the  disordered  imagina- 
tion, which  was  producing  such  fatal  effects.  **It  would  appear, 
then/'  said  he,  *^that  this  skeleton  is  ever  before  you?"  *^It 
is  my  hapless  destiny  to  see  it  always,"  replied  the  sick  man. 
^'In  this  case,"  continued  the  doctor,  ^^you  see  it  now."  ^^Tes." 
*<In  what  part  of  the  room  does  it  appear  to  you?"  ''At  tha 
foot  of  my  bed ;  when  the  curtains  are  a  little  open,  it  plaoea 
itself  between  them,  and  fills  the  opening."  '^Tou  say  that  yon 
understand  it  to  be  only  an  illusion? — In  dreams  we  are  fre- 
quently aware  that  the  apparition  which  freezes  us  with  fear  la 
false^;  but  we  cannot,  nevertheless,  overcome  the  terror  that  op- 
presses us.  Have  you  firmness  enough  to  be  positively  con- 
vinced? Can  you  rise,  and  take  the  place  which  the  spectre 
appears  to  occupy,  in  order  to  assure  yourself  that  it  is  a  real 
illusion?"  The  poor  man  sighed,  and  shook  his  head.  ''Well, 
then,"  said  the  doctor,  ''we  will  try  another  plan."  He  quitted 
the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  seated  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
and,  placing  himself  between  the  open  curtains,  in  the  spot 
pointed  out  as  being  occupied  by  the  apparition,  he  inquired,  if 
the  skeleton  was  yet  visible.  "Much  less,  because  you  are  be- 
tween it  and  me,  but  I  see  the  skull  over  your  shoulder." 

It  is  said  that,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy,  the  learned  doctor 
shuddered  at  a  reply  so  distinctly  announcing  that  the  ideal 
spectre  was  behind  him.  He  had  recourse  to  other  experiments, 
and  employed  various  methods  of  cure,  but  in  vain.  The  pa^ 
tient  became  more  and  more  dejected,' and  died  a  victim  to  the 
agony  in  which  his  latter  years  had  been  passed. 

Here  is  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  power  the  imagina- 
tion has  on  the  body,  even  when  the  fantastic  terrors  it  occa- 
sions cannot  destroy  the  judgment  of  the  unfortunate  being  who 
suffers  them.  The  patient,  in  this  case,  perished,  the  victim 
of  a  hallucination;  and  the  details  of  this  singular  history  being 
kept  secret,  his  death  and  disease  did  not  injure  the  well-merited 
reputation  for  prudence  and  acuteness  which  he  had  enjoyed 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.''' 

In  many  cases,  hallucination  attaches  itself  to  a  weakly  con- 

*  Wslter  Scott,  History  of  Demonology  and  Witohorafl. 
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stitution.  Bonnet,  and  La  Place  in  his  JEMoi  Philo9opMque  sur 
les  ProbabilitSs  (pp.  224-226),  have  mentioned  a  &ct  of  this 
nature  relating  to  a  maternal  grandfather  of  the  former  of  these 
physicians.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  of  this  character  is 
that  which  was  pablished  a  few  years  since  by  the  bookseller 
Nicolai,  of  Berlin: — 

Case  VII.  "  During  the  latter  six  months  of  the  year  1790," 
that  academician  relates,  ^^I  had  endured  griefs  that  most  deeply 
affected  me.  Dr.  Selle,  who  was  accustomed  to  bleed  me  twice 
a  year,  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  do  so  but  once.  On  the  24th 
of  February,  1791,  after  a  sharp  altercation,  I  suddenly  perceived, 
at  the  distance  of  ten  paces,  a  dead  body ;  I  inquired  of  my  wife 
if  she  did  not  see  it ;  my  question  alarmed  her  much,  and  she 
hastened  to  send  for  a  doctor ;  the  apparition  lasted  eight  min- 
utes. At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  same  vision  reappeared ;  I 
was  then  alone ;  much  disturbed  by  it,  I  went  to  my  wife's  apart- 
ment ;  the  vision  followed  me.  At  six,  I  perceived  several  fig- 
ures that  had  no  connection  with  the  others. 

^^  When  the  first  alarm  had  subsided,  I  watched  the  phantoms, 
taking  them  for  what  they  really  were,  the  results  of  an  indispo- 
sition. Full  of  this  idea,  I  carefully  examined  them,  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  by  what  association  of  ideas  these  forms  were  pre- 
sented to  my  imagination;  I  could  not,  however,  connect  them 
with  my  occupations,  my  thoughts,  or  my  works.  On  the 
following  day,  the  figure  of  the  corpse  disappeared,  but  was 
replaced  by  a  great  many  other  figures  representing  sometimes 
friends,  but  more  generally  strangers.  None  of  my  intimate 
friends  were  amongst  these  apparitions,  which  were  almost  ex- 
clusively composed  of  individuals  inhabiting  places  more  or  less 
distant.  I  attempted  to  produce  at  will  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance by  an  intense  objectivity  of  their  persons ;  but  although  I 
could  see  two  or  three  of  them  distinctly  in  my  mind,  I  could 
not  succeed  in  making  exterior  the  interior  perception,  although 
I  had  before  seen  them  in  that  manner  involuntarily,  and  though 
I  saw  them  afresh  when  not  thinking  of  them.  The  disposition 
of  my  mind  prevented  me  from  confounding  those  false  appear- 
ances with  reality. 

*  Bonnet^  Essai  analytiqae  but  FAme,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  426. 
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^'  These  yisions  were  as  clear  and  distinct  in  solitude  as  in 
company,  by  day  as  by  night,  in  the  street  as  in  the  house ;  they 
were  only  less  frequent  at  the  houses  of  others ;  when  I  closed 
my  eyes,  they  sometimes  disappeared,  although  there  were  cases 
in  which  they  were  visible;  but  so  soon  as  I  opened  them,  they 
reappeared  immediately.  In  general,  these  figures,  which  were 
of  both  sexes,  appeared  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  each  other, 
and  walked  about  with  a  busy  air,  as  though  in  a  market ;  occa- 
sionally, howeyer,  they  appeared  to  hold  intercourse  together.  At 
different  times,  I  saw  men  on  horseback  with  dogs  and  horses. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  either  in  their  looks,  shapes,  or 
in  their  dress ;  only  they  appeared  rather  paler  than  in  a  natu- 
ral state. 

^' About  four  weeks  afterwards,  the  number  of  these  apparitions 
increased ;  I  began  to  hear  them  speak ;  sometimes  they  conversed 
together,  but  more  generally  addressed  their  conversation  to  me, 
which  was  brief  and  agreeable.  At  different  times,  I  considered 
them  as  tender  friends  who  sought  to  soften  my  griefs. 

'^  Although  at  this  period  I  was  well  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  these  spectres  had  become  so  familiar  as  not  to  cause  me  the 
slightest  uneasiness,  I  nevertheless  endeavored  to  dispel  them  by 
suitable  remedies.  It  was  resolved  that  an  application  of  leeches 
should  be  made,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1791,  at  11  A.  M.  The  surgeon  was  alone  with  me ;  during  the 
operation,  my  chamber  was  filled  with  human  figures  of  all  kinds. 
This  hallucination  continued  uninterruptedly  until  half  after  four, 
at  which  time  digestion  commenced.  I  then  observed  that  the 
movement  of  these  phantoms  became  slower.  They  shortly 
began  to  grow  paler,  and  at  seven  o'clock  had  become  perfectly 
white.  Their  movements  were  rather  more  rapid,  although  their 
forms  were  as  distinct  as  before.  By  degrees  they  became  more 
misty,  and  appeared  to  melt  into  air,  although  some  were  still 
apparent  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  By  eight  the  room 
was  entirely  cleared  of  these  fantastic  visitors.  Since  then,  I 
have  several  times  thought  that  the  visions  were  about  to  return, 
but  they  have  not."* 

*  John  Ferriar,  An  Essay  towards  a  Theory  of  Apparitions,  p.  40, 
London,  1813. — Memoir  on  the  Appearance  of  Spectres  or  Phantoms  occa- 
sioned by  Disease,  with  Psychological  Remarks.  Read  by  Nicolai  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1799.  The  translation 
of  this  paper  is  given  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  yi.  p.  161. 
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We  cannot  too  Btronglj  draw  attention  to  the  physiology  of 
these  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  experienced  by  a  man 
who  perfectly  analyzed  his  feelings,  and  who  was  careful  to 
remark  that  this  astonishing  disorder  of  the  mind  could  be  alone 
explained  by  the  influence  of  grief,  and  by  a  disturbance  in  the 
cerebral  circulation  consequent  on  it. 

Cask  Vm.  "On  the  26th  of  December,  1880,"  says  Sir  D. 
Brewster,'''  "Mrs.  A.  was  seated  near  the  fire  in  her  parlor,  and 
was  about  going  up  stairs  to  dress,  when  she  heard  the  voice  of 
her  husband,  who  called  her  by  name,  and  said, '  Come  here,  come 
here !'  Imagining  that  he  was  at  the  door,  she  desired  some  one 
to  open  it,  when  she  was  astonished  to  find  no  one  there.  On  her 
return  into  the  parlor,  she  heard  the  voice  a  second  and  a  third 
time.  It  was  plaintive,  and  slightly  impatient.  Mrs.  A.  answered 
aloud :  ^  Where  are  you  ?  I  do  not  know  where  you  are.'  Not 
receiving  any  reply,  the  lady  went  back  to  her  room. 

"  Mr.  A.  returned  in  about  half  an  hour,  when  his  wife,  who 
was  as  yet  undeceived,  inquired  why  he  had  called  her  several 
times,  and  where  he  was.  But  she  was  much  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  had  not  been  in  the  house." 

Brewster  adds  that  Mrs.  A.  had  sufiered  much  for  six  weeks 
with  a  cold,  that  weakened  her  exceedingly.  Her  stomach  was 
naturally  delicate,  and  her  nervous  system  very  impressible; 
during  sleep  she  spoke  rapidly,  and  recited  long  poems.  This 
lady  had  many  other  hallucinations,  which  the  English  author  has 
detailed;  but,  from  their  commencement,  she  perfectly  under- 
stood their  nature,  and,  together  with  her  husband,  studied  them, 
in  connection  with  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  them,  and 
her  particular  state  of  health. 

Casb  IX.  "  When  I  was  at  school,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "  I  formed  a 
close  intimacy  with  a  youth,  whom  I  shall  call  D.  The  miscon- 
duct of  his  father  brought  the  family  to  ruin,  and  they  fell  into 
the  depths  of  misery.  For  many  years  I  lost  sight  of  the  poor 
fellow,  who  had  been  sent  abroad  in  order  to  be  more  easily  got 
rid  of.  At  length  I  heard  that  he  had  returned  in  a  deep  decline, 
of  which,  in  three  months  after,  he  died.  I  was  called  in  to 
examine  the  body,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  many  sad 
reflections  such  a  sight  awakened.    This  event  had  the  following 

*  Brewster,  op.  eU.,  p.  39. 
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effect  on  my  mind :  I  was  one  night  engaged  in  reading  the  life 
of  Crichton,  by  Tittler;  my  family  had  long  retired,  I  had  doeed 
my  book,  and  was  preparing  for  rest,  when  I  saw  a  note  of  iaiir 
tation  to  a  funeral  on  my  table.  This  moomful  letter  naturally 
gave  a  sombre  color  to  my  thoughts.  I  put  out  the  light,  and  got 
into  bed.  At  the  same  moment  I  was  conscious  that  some  one 
took  me  by  the  arm,  and  pressed  it  strongly  against  my  side.  I 
struggled,  and  cried  out:  *  Let  go  my  arm  !'  and  distinctly  heard 
these  words,  spoken  in  a  low  tone :  ^Do  not  be  qfraid.*  I  replied: 
^  Permit  me  to  light  the  candle.'  My  arm  was  released.  I  was 
alarmed,  and  thought  I  was  about  to  lose  my  senses.  I  suo* 
ceeded,  howeyer,  in  procuring  a  light,  and,  turning  towards  the 
door,  recognized  the  unfortunate  D.  His  features  w^e  indis- 
tinct, as  though  a  gause  were  drawn  over  them. 

^'  By  an  unaccountable  impulse,  I  approached  the  apparition. 
It  drew  back,  and  descended  the  stairs,  until  it  reached  tJie  door, 
when  it  stopped.  I  passed  by  to  open  the  street  door,  but  became 
so  giddy  that  I  fell  into  a  chair.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I 
remained  in  that  state.  On  recovering  my  senses,  I  felt  a  violent 
pain  over  my  brows,  and  with  difficulty  distinguished  objects.  I 
was  feverish  and  restless  during  the  night,  and  suffered  much  the 
next  day.  This  vision  appeared  to  present  all  the  characteristics 
of  illusions  produced  by  fever,  and  I  never  for  an  instant  looked 
on  it  as  real."'*' 

Oasb  X.  We  can  match  this  with  a  case  given  by  Bostock. 
^<  Oppressed,"  relates  this  English  physiologist,  '^  by  a  fever  that 
had  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  great  weakness,  I  also  suffered  from 
a  violent  headache,  which  was  confined  to  the  right  temple.  After 
a  sleepless  night,  I  observed  before  me  figures  similar  to  those 
described  by  Nicolai.  Being  free  from  delirium,  I  made  my 
remarks  on  them  during  the  three  days  and  three  nights  that 
they  remained  almost  uninterruptedly.  Two  circumstances  ap- 
peared to  me  very  remarkable,  namely,  that  the  apparitions 
always  followed  the  movement  of  the  eyes;  and  that  the  objects 
best  formed,  and  which  remained  the  longest,  had  never  before 
appeared.  I  had  constantly  before  me,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
a  human  face,  whose  features  and  headdress  were  as  distinct  as 
those  of  a  living  person,  and  whose  whole  appearance,  after  the 

*  Paterton,  op,  eU, 
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interval  of  many  jeard,  is  as  yiyidly  before  me  as  it  then  was. 
I  never  knew  any  one  having  the  sUghtest  resemblance  to  this 
fantastic  personage. 

^^  After  the  disappearance  of  this  phantom,  and  during  the 
progress  of  my  sickness,  I  had  a  particular  and  very  amusing 
hallucination.  I  perceived  a  crowd  of  little  human  figures,  which 
disappeared  by  degrees  like  a  troop  of  puppets ;  they  were  all 
of  the  same  height,  and  apparently  at  the  same  distance.  When 
one  of  these  figures  had  remained  visible  for  a  few  minutes,  it 
melted  away,  and  was  replaced  by  another  more  distinct.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  these  apparitions  had  any  resemblance  to 
persons  or  objects  which  I  had  previously  seen,  but  they  were  so 
many  creations  or  new  combinations,  the  originals  of  which  I 
could  not  trace."''' 

*^  If  it  be  asked,"  adds  ConoUy,  ^^how  it  was  that  mcolai  and 
the  English  physiologist  did  not  lose  their  reason,  the  reply  is, 
that  they  never  believed  in  the  reality  of  these  visions.  But  why 
did  they  not  believe,  since  the  deranged  have  full  faith  in  them  ? 
The  evidence  is  alike  in  both  cases,  since  it  is  closely  linked  with 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  than  which  nothing  can  be  better. 
Did  not  Nicolai  and  Dr.  Bostock  deserve  the  name  of  madmen, 
for  not  believing  their  senses,  rather  than  they  who  did  ?  The 
explanation  should  be  thus:  The  printer  of  Berlin  and  the 
London  physician  compared  the  objects  that  passed  before  their 
eyes,  and  concluded  that  the  room  could  not  contain  so  many 
persons.  Noticing  the  tranquillity  and  the  unembarratoed  looks 
of  those  around  them,  it  was  evident  that  these  apparitions  were 
invisible  to  them ;  with  the  assistance  of  their  other  senses,  they 
became  convinced  that  the  appearances  were  false,  whatever 
madmen  might  make  of  them. 

^^  These  examples  lead  to  the  suspicion,  which  is  confirmed  by 
many  others,  that  madness  consists  in  the  loss  or  the  weakening 
of  one  or  more  of  the  mental  faculties,  which  no  longer  have  the 
power  of  comparing."t 

A  state  of  weakness,  convalescence,  syncope,  and  that  condi- 
tion  which  precedes  asphyxia,  sometimes  cause  hallucinations. 

• 

*  Bostock,  Sjstem  of  Physiology,  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 
t  Conollj,  An  Inquiry  oonoeming  the  Indications  of  Insanity,  p.  112, 
8?o.,  London,  1834. 
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Leuret  relates  a  fact  that  oocarred  to  himself: — 

Casb  XI.  ^'I  was  attacked,"  says  this  physician,  ^^with  the  in- 
fluenza, and  my  brethren  having  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to 
bleed  me,  they  took  from  me  three  basins  of  blood.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  operation,  I  fell  into  a  swoon,  without 
entirely  losing  consciousness,  which  lasted  during  eight  hours. 
Whilst  they  were  administering  restoratives,  I  distinctly  heard  a 
vial  placed  on  a  table  that  was  near  my  bed,  and  immediately 
a  crackling  similar  to  that  which  occurs  from  the  action  of  an 
acid  on  a  carbonate.  I  thought  they  had  spilled  some  acid  on 
the  marble  table,  and  reproved  those  who  were  about  me  for 
their  negligence.  At  first  they  considered  that  I  was  dreaming ; 
then  that  I  was  delirious ;  and  they  attempted  to  undeceive  me 
by  the  assurance  that  there  was  no  vial  on  the  table,  and  that 
no  acid  had  been  spilled.  I  then  understood  that  I  had  a 
hallucination,  and  I  gave  credit  to  what  I  was  told,  rather  than 
to  what  I  had  heard.  But  the  noise  was  so  distinct  that,  had  I 
not  had  experience  in  hallucinations,  I  should  have  been,  like 
others,  deceived  by  this  unusual  phenomenon."* 

M.  Andral  was  himself  the  puppet  of  a  similar  illusion ;  for 
several  instants  he  thought  that  a  corpse  lay  extended  before 
him  in  the  room  where  he  slept,  after  an  indisposition.  This 
vision  might  be  traced  to  the  painful  recollections  which  the 
sight  of  a  dead  body  had  occasioned  the  first  time  he  entered  a 
dissecting-room. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  on  raising  the  head  after  it  has 
been  for  some  time  held  down,  vertigo  is  experienced,  and  daz- 
zling and  sparkling  lights  are  seen ;  the  ears  also  are  annoyed 
with  a  fatiguing,  buzzing  soimd.  With  some  persons  this  appears 
to  have  caused  hallucinations. 

Case  XII.  A  servant-girl  was  cleaning  a  staircase ;  raising  her 
head,  she  perceived  feet,  and  then  limbs,  of  so  large  a  size  that, 
seized  with  dread,  she  fled  without  waiting  the  development  of 
the  apparition.  The  ignorance  of  this  girl  would  not  allow  of 
her  assuring  herself  of  the  falsity  of  the  vision,  which  an  enlight- 
ened person  would  have  done.f 

A  man  of  superior  intelligence  was  constantly  haunted  by  a 

*  Leuret,  Fragments  Psjchologiques  sur  la  Folie,  p.  135,  Paris,  1834. 
t  Ferriar,  op,  eit. 
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spectre,  that  always  appeared  to  him  on  lying  down.  When  he 
sat  up  in  bed,  it  vanished,  but  reappeared  as  soon  as  he  assumed 
a  horizontal  position.     (Dendy,  op.  cit.j  p.  280.) 

A  great  struggle  of  mind,  great  preoccupation,  an  association 
of  ideas  which  cannot  always  be  detected,  may  reproduce  a  fact 
already  forgotten,  and  give  it  all  the  freshness  of  a  living  picture. 

Case  Xin.  A  middle-aged,  well-dressed  man,  a  stranger  in 
Edinburgh,  died  suddenly  in  an  omnibus.  The  corpse  was  ex- 
posed in  the  police-office  until  it  was  claimed  by  his  friends.  On 
the  following  day,  a  medical  man  was  called  in  to  report  on  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

On  entering  the  room  where  the  body  lay,  the  reporter  was 
struck  with  the  open,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  expression  on  the 
face  of  the  dead.  He  had  completely  forgotten  the  matter,  how- 
ever, when  it  was  recalled  in  the  following  manner :  After  seve- 
ral days*  close  study  of  a  medical  subject,  he  perceived,  on  raising 
his  eyes,  the  form  of  the  stranger  opposite  to  him,  as  distinctly 
as  he  had  seen  him  the  first  time  on  the  table  in  the  police-office ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  he  had  on  his  hat.  For  a  while,  he 
looked  steadfastly  on  the  surgeon,  with  the  same  amiable  expres- 
sion the  latter  had  before  remarked,  and  in  a  few  minutes  dis- 
appeared. 

Mental  exertion,  in  over-exciting  the  brain,  often  causes  hallu- 
cinations. We  have  known  several  persons,  amongst  them  a 
medical  man,  who  distinctly  heard  voices  calling  them  at  night ; 
several  of  these  individuals  turned  to  reply,  and  went  to  the  door 
under  the  impression  that  the  bell  rang.  This  state  appears  to  be 
common  among  those  who  soliloquize,  talk  aloud,  and  hold  con- 
versations as  though  another  were  present. 

Case  XIY.  Ben  Jonson,  who  had  a  tenacious  memory,  and 
a  brilliant  imagination,  experienced  occasionally  these  false  im- 
pressions. He  told  Drummond  that  he  had  passed  a  whole  night 
in  watching  his  great  arm-chair,  around  which  he  saw  Tartars, 
Turks,  and  Roman  Catholics,  rise  up  and  fight ;  but  he  added 
that  he  knew  these  images  to  be  the  result  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. The  vision  he  had  in  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in 
which  he  appeared  to  see  his  son  die  of  the  plague  in  London, 
had  probably  the  same  origin.''' 

The  nature  of  hallucinations  not  being  always  recognized, 

*  Paterson,  op,  cii. 
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it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  examine,  and  to  oomparOi  in  order 
not  to  fall  into  error. 

Casb  XV.  We  read,  in  Abercrombie's  work,  of  the  case  of  » 
man  who  has  been  all  his  life  beset  with  hallnoinations.  His 
tendency  is  such  that,  when  he  meets  a  friend  in  the  street,  he 
is  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  real  person  or  a  phantom.  With 
close  observation  he  can  perceive  a  difference  between  them.  The 
features  of  the  real  person  are  more  decided,  more  complete  than 
those  of  the  phantom,  but  he  usually  corrects  his  visual  impres- 
sions by  touch,  or  by  hearing  their  footsteps.  He  has  the  faculty 
of  recalling  his  visions  at  will,  by  powerfully  fixing  his  attention 
on  the  conceptions  of  his  mind.  This  hallucination  may  comprise 
a  figure,  a  scene,  or  an  imaginary  creation;  but,  although  he  has 
the  power  to  produce  the  hallucination,  he  cannot  dispel  it ;  nor, 
having  produced  it,  can  he  tell  how  long  it  will  last.  This  man 
is  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  clear  intellect,  good  health,  and  occupied 
in  business.  Another  person  of  his  family  has  the  same  power, 
but  in  a  les6  degree."^ 

SuBSBcnoN  II. — Sallueinatum%  e<m$i$tent  tvith  reason^  not 
corrected  by  the  under itanding. 

Some  years  since,  in  a  note  addressed  to  an  honorable  member, 
M.  Bernard  d'Apt,  who  requested  my  opinion  on  supernatural- 
ism,  I  openly  avowed  my  sympathy  in  that  grand  creed.  A 
journalist,  for  whom  it  was  intended,  hid  it  in  his  portfolio,  out 
of  friendship  to  me.  This  question  has  been  renewed  by  M. 
Guizot,  with  his  accustomed  noble-mindedness. f  We  think,  with 
him,  that  the  existence  of  society  is  bound  up  in  it.  It  is  in  vain 
that  modern  reason,  which,  notwithstanding  its  positivinn^  can- 
not explain  the  intimate  cause  of  any  phenomenon,  rejects  the 
supernatural ;  it  is  universal,  and  at  the  root  of  all  hearts.  The 
most  elevated  minds  are  frequently  its  most  ardent  disciples. 

Dr.  Sigmond  goes  still  further ;  he  says,  in  his  remarks  on 
hallucinations,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  celebrated  man 
who  has  not,  in  his  autobiography  or  his  confessions,  made  allu- 
sion to  some  supernatural  event  of  his  life ;  he  adds  that  the 

*  Abercrombie,  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectoal  Powert,  8to.  p. 
380,  elsTenth  edition,  London,  1841. 
t  See  the  Preface. 
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moet  sceptical  haye  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  some  extraordi- 
nary impression,  presentiment,  or  vision. 

Thus  it  is  that  hallucinations  are  fireqnently  accepted  as  reali- 
ties, howsoever  strange  they  may  appear  to  those  who  experience 
them ;  but  the  judgment  is  not  influenced.  Men  have  witnessed 
some  singular  fact  of  which  they  give  a  more  or  less  plausible 
explanation,  but  which,  in  secret,  by  a  certain  action  of  the  mind, 
and  a  particular  tendency  to  superstition,  pr  rather  to  the  super- 
natural, they  are  induced  to  regard  as  the  presage  of  some 
weighty  event,  some  exalted  destiny,  an  inspiration  from  heaven, 
a  warning  of  Providence.  Many  great  men  have  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  star,  a  protecting  genius;  thus,  marvellous  appa- 
ritions have  not  always  found  them  incredulous.  The  distinctive 
character  of  this  kind  of  hallucination  is^  that,  despite  of  it,  the 
general  character  receives  no  stain,  and  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  ability  may  be  attained.  We  believe  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  it  is  a  lively  stimulant  to  the  exe- 
cution of  conceived  projects. 

Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  cited,  for  the  genuineness  of 
which  the  station  of  the  individual,  and  the  veracity  of  the 
witnesses,  offer  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

Gasb  XYI.  In  1806,  General  Rapp,  on  his  return  from  the 
siege  of  Dantzic,  desiring  to  speak  with  the  Emperor,  entered 
the  cabinet  unannounced.  He  found  him  in  so  deep  a  reverie 
that  his  entrance  was  unperceived.  The  general,  finding  him 
remain  immovable,  intentionally  made  a  noise.  Napoleon  then 
recovered,  and,  seizing  Bapp  by  the  arm,  said  to  him,  pointing  to 
the  ceiling,  *^Look  up  there!"  The  general  made  no  reply; 
but  the  question  being  repeated,  he  answered  that  he  saw  nothing. 
'^  What,"  said  the  Emperor,  **  you  do  not  see  it  ?  It  is  my  star ; 
it  is  before  you,  beaming;"  and  growing  more  animated,  he  con- 
tinued, '*  it  has  never  deserted  me ;  I  see  it  on  every  great  occur- 
rence ;  it  urges  me  onward,  and  is  an  unfailing  omen  of  success." 
M.  Passy,  who  had  this  anecdote  from  Bapp  himself,  related  it 
to  M.  Am^^  Thierry,  at  the  same  time  that  he  delivered  hiis 
interesting  communication  relative  to  his  investigation  of  the 
vision  of  Constantino  {Acadimie  de$  Seienee9  Moralei  et  Polir 
tiquej  Saturday,  April  4,  1846).    I  also  heard  it  from  him. 

Casb  XVU.  About  forty  years  ago,  the  following  cireum 
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Stance  happened  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  afterwards  Lord 
Castlereagh.  He  went  to  visit  a  friend  in  one  of  those  old  castle8| 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  that  novelists  choose  for  the  theatre  of 
apparitions.  The  room  to  which  the  marquis  was  shown  corre- 
sponded with  the  general  character  of  the  building.  In  fact, 
the  rich  sculptured  wainscots  blackened  by  time,  the  immense 
arch  of  the  chimney  looking  like  the  entrance  to  a  sepulchre, 
the  long  range  of  ancestral  portraits  with  their  proud  and  dis- 
dainful looks,  the  ample  draperies,  dusty  and  heavy,  which  hung 
before  the  windows  and  surrounded  the  bed,  were  all  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  melancholy  turn  to  his  thoughts. 

Lord  Londonderry  examined  his  room,  and  made  acquaintance 
with '  the  old  lords  of  the  castle,  who,  upright  in  their  ivory 
frames,  appeared  to  await  his  salute.  Having  dismissed  his 
valet,  he  went  to  bed.  He  had  scarcely  put  out  his  lamp,  when 
he  became  aware  of  a  ray  of  light  at  the  head  of  his  bed.  Con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  that  the  curtains  were 
closed,  and  that  a  few  minutes  previously  the  room  was  in  total 
darkness,  he  supposed  that  some  person  had  entered.  Quickly 
turning  towards  the  point  whence  the  light  proceeded,  he  saw,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  child  surrounded 
with  a  halo,  which  stood  at  some  distance  from  his  bed. 

Convinced  that  he  was  perfectly  in  his  senses,  but  suspecting 
a  trick  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  numerous  hosts  of  the  castle, 
Lord  Londonderry  approached  the  apparition,  which  retired  as  he 
advanced,  until,  reaching  the  immense  arch  of  the  chimney,  it 
vanished  into  the  earth.  His  lordship  returned  to  his  bed ;  but 
slept  not  that  night,  so  disturbed  was  he  by  the  extraordinary 
occurrence.  Was  it  real,  or  must  ho  look  on  it  as  the  result  of 
an  excited  imagination?     The  mystery  was  not  easy  to  solve. 

He  resolved  to  make  no  allusion  to  the  affair  until  he  had  care- 
fully watched  the  countenances  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
in  order  to  discover  if  he  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  trick. 
During  breakfast,  the  marquis  vainly  endeavored  to  detect  some 
of  those  covert  smiles,  looks  of  connivance,  or  sly  winks,  that 
generally  betray  the  authors  of  a  domestic  conspiracy.  The  con- 
versation flowed  as  usual;  it  was  lively ;  nothing  bore  the  stamp 
of  mystery ;  all  passed  on  as  usuaL  At  length,  the  hero  of  this 
adventure  could  no  longer  resist  the  desire  he  felt  to  relate  what 
he  had  seen ;  he  entered  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  appari- 
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tion.  The  recital  aroused  great  interest  among  the  auditors,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  explanations.  The  master  of  the  house 
interrupted  the  divers  comments,  by  observing  that  doubtless  his 
lordship's  relation  had  appeared  very  extraordinary  to  those  who 
had  only  recently  inhabited  the  castle,  and  were  unacquainted 
with  the  family  legends.  Then  turning  towards  Lord  London- 
derry :  "  Tou  have  seen  the  radiant  childy'  said  he ;  ^^  be  satis- 
fied;  it  is  the  presage  of  high  honors ;  but  I  would  rather  that 
nothing  had  been  said  of  the  apparition." 

On  another  occasion,  Lord  Gastlereagh  saw  the  radiant  child 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  very  probable  that  on  the  day 
of  his  suicide  he  had  a  similar  apparition.'*'  It  is  known  that 
this  lord,  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Harrowby  Ministry, 
and  the  most  inveterate  persecutor  of  Napoleon  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, severed  his  carotid  artery  on  the  22d  of  August,  1828, 
and  died  instantly. 

Gasb  XVIII.  The  following  curious  details  may  be  found  in 
the  Biography  of  Charles  John  BemadotUj  published  in  a  Pan 
journal,  the  town  where  the  late  King  of  Sweden  was  born. 

^^ .  .  .  There  exist  singular  mysteries  in  certain  destinies.  The 
surprising  fortune  of  Bemadotte  had,  it  is  said,  been  predicted 
by  a  famous  sorceress,  who  had  also  foretold  that  of  Bonaparte, 
and  who  so  entirely  possessed  the  superstitious  confidence  of  the 
Empress  Josephine.  Destiny  seemed  never  to  tire  in  protecting 
Bemadotte;  he  continued  to  rise  without  ever  experiencing  the 
almost  inevitable  reverses  that  attend  those  ambitious  spirits  who 
overleap  the  abyss  that  divides  modest  obscurity  from  the  most 
brilliant  greatness. 

^^Like  all  men,  who  feel  a  power  in  themselves  that  impels 
them  on  to  fortune,  or  enables  them  to  seize  favorable  circum- 
stances, Bemadotte  believed  in  a  special  destiny,  in  a  sort  of 
tutelar  divinity,  who  selected  from  the  crowd  certain  individuals 
and  became  their  protector.  Probably,  the  marvellous  old  tra- 
ditions, that  surrounded  his  cradle,  were  the  groundwork  of  the 
semi-pagan  superstition  that  he  never  mistrusted.  Li  an  ancient 
family  chronicle,  it  was  related  that  a  fury,  who  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  ancestors,  had  predicted  that  a  king  should  make  her 
posterity  illustrious.     Formerly,  in  our  country-places,  every 

*  Forbes  Winslow,  Anatomy  of  Soioide,  1  vol.  8vo.  p.  242,  London,  1840. 
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family  had  its  good  genius,  by  which  it  was  guarded.  Bernadotte 
never  forgot  the  legend  that  had  cradled  his  early  years,  and  it 
was  probably  not  without  its  influence  on  the  glorious  destiny  of 
this  great  man. 

^^We  will  relate  a  fact  that  proves  what  an  ascendency  the 
marvellous  had  on  the  mind  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  He  was 
desirous  to  settle,  by  the  sword,  the  difficulties  that  Norway  op- 
posed to  him,  and  to  send  his  son  Oscar  at  the  head  of  an  army 
to  reduce  the  rebels,  and  bring  them  under  his  sway ;  but  lie 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  Council  of  State.  One  day,  after 
a  violent  discussion  on  the  subject,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
galloped  away  from  the  capital.  After  a  long  ride,  he  reached 
the  borders  of  a  deep  forest.  Suddenly  an  old  woman,  strangely 
dressed,  and  with  disordered  hair,  stood  before  him.  *What  do 
you  want?'  roughly  asked  the  king.  The  apparent  sorceress 
replied,  without  being  disconcerted:  'If  Oscar  fights  in  the  war 
you  meditate,  he  will  not  give  the  first  blows,  but  will  receive 
them.'  Bernadotte,  struck  with  this  apparition  and  these  words, 
returned  to  his  palace.  On  the  following  day,  he  entered  the 
council,  bearing  on  his  countenance  the  traces  of  a  long  and 
agitating  vigil.  ^I  have  changed  my  mind,'  said  he;  'we  will 
negotiate  peace,  but  it  must  be  on  honorable  terms.'  Did  those 
who  knew  the  weak  point  in  the  mind  of  this  great  man  work 
upon  it  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice,  reason,  and  humanity? 
or,  rather,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  thoughts  which  preoccupied 
him,  and  lighted  up  the  brain  (as  constantly  happens  in  dreams, 
and  even  in  waking  hours),  appeared  objectively  before  him,  and 
that  the  mental  operation  was  accepted  as  a  real  occurrence? 
This  explanation  appears  to  us  more  admissible  than  that  an  old 
cheat  should  be  found  exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  caprice  of 
the  king  conducted  him.'"^ 

Gasb  XIX.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  relates,  in  his  Life  of  M.  de 
BancSj  that,  as  that  celebrated  man  was  walking  down  the  ave- 
nue of  his  chateau  of  V eretz,  he  thought  he  saw  the  buildings,  in 
the  lower  court,  on  fire.  Hastening  towards  them,  the  fire  dimin- 
ished at  his  approach.  At  some  distance,  the  fiames  disappeared 
and  changed  into  a  lake  of  fire,  in  the  midst  of  which  arose  the 
body  of  a  woman,  partly  consumed.    Seized  with  fear,  he  ran, 

*  Presse,  May  14, 1844. 
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and  reached  the  house,  where,  in  a  fainting  state,  he  sank  on  a 
bed.  He  was  so  bewildered  that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a 
word.* 

To  the  foregoing  anecdote  we  will  add  the  following,  on  ac- 
count of  the  resemblance  of  ideas  in  the  two  persons. 

Cask  XX.  The  Baron  de  G^ramb,  returning  from  the  Port  to 
Cadiz,  in  company  with  some  Spanish  ladies,  heard  a  voice  call 
to  him,  in  French,  "/Save  me!  help^  Jielp!*'  He  paid  but  little 
attention  to  it  at  the  time.  On  the  following  day,  he  saw  on  the 
shore  a  dead  body,  laid  on  a  black  plank,  lighted  by  torches 
placed  at  each  side,  which  he  gave  orders  to  have  covered.  A 
tempest  h'aving  arisen  during  the  evening,  a  secret  impulse  at- 
tracted him  towards  the  shore.  Greatly  to  his  surprise,  he  saw 
arise  from  the  spot  where  the  corpse  lay,  a  shapeless  phantom, 
shrouded  in  the  large  black  garment  that  he  had  sent.  The 
spectre  began  to  take  prodigious  strides,  taking  a  globular  form, 
and  describing  circles ;  it  bounded  off,  and  appeared  at  a  distance 
in  gigantic  proportions. 

The  baron  followed  it  across  the  streets  of  Cadiz.  The 
noise  it  made  in  its  course  resembled  the  shivering  of  autumn 
leaves.  A  door  was  violently  opened;  the  phantom  dashed  like 
lightning  into  the  house,  and  sank  to  the  cellar.  Heavy  wailings 
were  heard.  The  baron  descended,  and  found  the  corpse  naked 
and  livid,  over  which  hung  an  aged  man,  heaving  sighs  of  miserj 
and  despair.  In  an  obscure  comer  of  this  cellar  was  the 
phantom,  whirling  as  in  its  course  thither :  it  was  presently 
changed  into  a  bright  cloud.  This  was  again  metamorphosed 
into  the  pallid  form  of  a  young  man,  imitating  the  undulating 
movement  of  a  wave.  The  Baron  de  G^ramb  afterwards  heard 
anthems  chanted  and  prayers  offered  up  for  the  dead;  and  a 
bright  young  girl,  dressed  in  white,  entered  and  knelt  by  the 
side  of  the  dead.t 

Antiquity  has  bequeathed  us  many  of  these  hallucinations, 
which,  owing  to  the  current  belief,  excited  no  surprise  either  on 
the  part  of  the  witnesses,  of  the  magistrates,  or  of  the  people. 
We  will  translate  simply  the  following  case : — 

*  Life  of  Ranc6,  by  Chateaubriand,  Paris,  1844. 
t  Walter  Cooper  Dendy,  The  Philosophy  of  Mystery,  p.  11,  London, 
1841. 
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Case  XXI.  We  read  in  a  letter  from  Pliny,  Consul  of  Sara, 
that  there  was  a  house  in  Athens  haunted  by  a  spirit,  which 
dragged  chains  after  it.  Athenodorus,  the  philosopher,  hired 
the  house,  determined  to  lay  the  spirit.  At  the  approach  of 
night,  he  ordered  a  bed  to  bo  prepared,  and,  having  received  a 
lamp,  his  pencil,  and  tablets,  he  sent  away  his  slaves.  The 
early  part  of  the  night  passed  in  the  most  perfect  quiet,  but  at 
length  the  sound  of  chains  was  heard.  Instead  of  raising  his 
eyes  and  dropping  his  pencil,  he  continued  his  studies  more  in- 
tensely. The  noise  increased,  until  at  length  it  sounded  at  his 
very  door. 

Athenodorus  looked  up  and  beheld  the  spectre,  such  as  it  had 
been  represented ;  it  stood  opposite  to  him,  making  signs  with 
its  finger.  He  begged  it  to  wait  awhile,  and  turned  again  to  his 
papers ;  but  the  phantom,  again  clanking  its  chains,  renewed  its 
'signals.  Athenodorus  arose,  and  taking  the  light  followed  it 
The  spectre  advanced  slowly,  as  if  encumbered  by  its  chains, 
and  arrived  in  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  where  it  suddenly 
disappeared.  The  philosopher  marked  the  spot  with  grass  and 
leaves.  On  the  following  day  he  informed  the  magistrates  of  the 
event,  and  desired  that  the  place  should  be  searched.  Ilis  advice 
was  followed,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  man  in  chains  was  discovered. 
The  bones  were  collected  and  publicly  burned,  and  the  spirit 
from  that  time  no  longer  haunted  the  house.* 

Many  examples  might  be  cited  in  which  illustrious  men  have 
had  hallucinations  of  this  nature,  without  their  conduct  being  at 
all  influenced  by  the  circumstance. 

Thus  Malcbranchc  declared  that  he  distinctly  heard  the  voice 
of  God  within  him.  Descartes,  after  a  long  seclusion,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  invisible  person,  who  urged  him  to  pursue  his  re- 
searches after  truth. t 

Byron  imagined  himself  to  be  sometimes  visited  by  a  spectre ; 
but  he  said  that  it  was  owing  to  the  over-excitability  of  his 
brain.J 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  clearly  heard  his  mother  call 
Samuel.     She  was  then  living  in  a  town  at  a  great  distance. 

♦  Dendy,  op.  cU.y  p.  15. 

t  Forbes  Winslow,  op,  cU,,  p.  123. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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Pope,  who  suffered  much  in  his  intestines,  one  day  inquired  of 
his  physician  what  arm  that  was  that  appeared  to  come  out  from 
the  wall. 

Goethe  asserts  that  he  one  day  saw  the  counterpart  of  himself 
coming  towards  him.  {Complete  Works^  t.  xxii.  p.  88.)  The 
German  psychologists  give  the  name  of  DetUerescopie  to  this 
kind  of  illusion. 

Case  XXII.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  stretched  fatigued  and  sleep- 
less on  his  bed.  Suddenly  the  curtains  opened,  and  a  woman  of 
gigantic  size  appeared,  and  told  him  that  he  would  be  the  greatest 
man  in  England.  The  Puritan  faith,  and  the  ambition  of  Crom- 
well, might  have  suggested,  during  those  troublous  times  of  the 
kingdom,  some  still  stronger  idea;  and  who  can  say  whether,  had 
the  phantom  murmured  these  words  in  his  ear,  '^  Thou  wilt  one 
day  be  king!''  the  protector  would  have  refused  the  crown,  as 
did  Csssar  at  the  Lupercalian  feasts  ?"*" 

The  silence  and  horror  of  a  dungeon  may  explain  certain  hal- 
lucinations that  have  occurred  to  persons  remarkable  for  their 
mind  and  talents.  As  in  the  preceding  cases,  false  impressions 
have  been  taken  for  realities,  without  the  reason  being  affected — 
a  result  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  and 
to  religious  belief,  inasmuch  as  those  illusions  in  no  wise  interfered 
with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  those  who  experienced  them. 

Case  XXIII.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  imprisoned  in  Rome  by  order 
of  the  Pope,  was  so  overcome  with  ennui  and  suffering  that  he 
resolved  on  suicide.  "One  day,"  says  he,  "determined  to  put 
an  end  to  myself,  I  suspended,  with  great  effort,  an  enormous 
beam  over  my  head ;  but  I  was  arrested,  and  flung  some  paces 
from  it  in  an  invisible  manner.  I  reflected  on  the  cause  that  had 
prevented  my  destroying  myself,  and  concluded  that  it  was  a 
divine  interference.  During  the  night,  a  young  man  of  won- 
derful beauty  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  and  said,  with  a 
reproachful  air:  ^Thou  knowest  who  gave  thee  life,  and  thou 
wouldst  quit  it  before  thy  time.'  I  answered,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  *I  acknowledged  all  the  gifts  of  God.'  '  Why,  then,'  replied 
he,  ^  wouldst  thou  cancel  them  ?  Be  resigned,  and  lose  not  thy 
hope  in  His  divine  goodnesg.' 

"  The  governor  was  cruel.     The  invisible  youth  that  had  pre- 

*  Dendy,  op,  cU,,  p.  41. 
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vented  mj  coTnmitting  suicide  came  to  me,  and,  in  a  clear  voice, 
Raid :  *  My  dear  Benvcnuto,  come,  come,  pray  earnestly  to  God !' 
Terrified,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  recited  my  usual  ori- 
sons. The  same  voice  said  to  me:  ^  60  to  rest  now,  and  fear  not*' 
'^  I  frequently  asked  the  invisible  spirit  who  gave  me  such  good 
advice  to  let  me  see  the  sun,  the  object  of  all  my  dreams.  On 
the  2d  of  October,  1539,  I  was  still  more  earnest  in  my  prayer. 
On  the  next  morning,  awaking  an  hour  before  daylight,  and 
having  dressed  myself  in  an  old  coat  that  I  had,  for  the  weather 
was  becoming  cold,  I  began  my  orisons,  and  supplicated  Jesus 
Christ  to  let  me. know,  by  inspiration,  if  I  was  considered  un- 
worthy to  see  the  sun — for  what  fault  I  was  subjected  to  so  heavy 
a  penance.  I  had  scarcely  finished,  when  I  was  carried,  as  if  by 
a  whirlwind,  by  my  invisible  spirit,  into  a  rooip  where  he  appeared 
to  me  under  the  semblance  of  a  handsome  young  man,  but  whose 
whole  appearance  was  austere.  '  There,'  said  he,  showing  me  a 
multitude  of  people,  ^  are  all  the  men  who  have  lived  and  died 
until  now'  (it  will  be  remembered  that  Benvenuto  was  well  versed 
in  Dante).  I  prayed  him  to  explain  his  motive  for  thus  acting. 
*  Come  with  me,'  said  he,  ^  and  thou  shalt  see.' 

"I  had  a  short  poniard  in  my  hand,  and  wore  my  coat  of 
mail.  As  I  walked  on,  I  saw,  in  an  immense  hall,  men  moving 
in  crowds  in  every  direction.  Then  the  spirit  having  conducted 
nic  through  a  narrow  gallery,  I  was  suddenly  disarmed.  Bare- 
headed, and  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  I  walked  on  his  right.  I 
was  in  a  state  of  admiration,  mingled  with  surprise,  for  every 
place  that  I  entered  was  new  to  me.  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw 
a  wall  on  which  the  sun  shone;  but  I  saw  not  the  sun  himself. 
"  My  friend,*  said  I  to  my  guide,  '  how  can  I  be  sufficiently  raised 
to  sec  the  face  of  that  planet  V  lie  showed  me  a  small  ladder. 
'Go  up  there,'  said  he.  I  went  l>ack wards  up  the  ladder.  By 
degrees  I  began  to  sec  the  sun,  and,  rising  still  higher,  saw  his 
entire  globe.  The  strength  of  his  rays  caused  me  to  lower  my 
eyes;  but  I  took  courage,  and,  looking  fixedly  at  it,  exclaimed: 
'  Oh,  sun !  whom  I  have  so  longed  to  see,  I  will  contemplate  but 
thee,  even  if  thy  fires  blind  me.' 

"I  stood,  therefore,  with  a  firm  countenance;  his  rays  soon 
spread  to  the  right,  and  presently  covered  the  whole  globe,  which 
caused  mo  inexpressible  admiration. 

"  *  What  favor  has  God  shown  to  me !'  said  I;  *  what  power  exists 
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in  his  virtue!'  The  sun  appeared  a  circle  of  the  purest  gold; 
suddenly  I  saw  it  increase,  and  from  it  came  a  Christ  on  a  cross 
of  the  same  material ;  he  had  an  expression  of  goodness  and 
grace  that  no  pencil  can  paint.  Whilst  I  cried  out, '  Oh  miracle ! 
oh  miracle!  with  what  happiness  am  I  this  morning  filled!' 
Christ  moved  towards  the  side  whence  the  rays  had  emerged, 
which  parted  as  at  first,  and  there  issued  a  beautiful  virgin,  hold- 
ing her  son  in  her  arms,  and  bestowing  upon  me  the  sweetest 
smile.  Two  angels  were  by  her  side,  and  a  pontifi*  knelt  before 
her.  All  these  wonderful  objects  were  clearly  and  vividly  dis- 
played, and  I  loudly  and  unceasingly  praised  God.  When  I  had 
enjoyed  this  marvellous  sight  during  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
I  was  suddenly  retransported  to  my  prison,  whera  I  continued 
giving  thanks  to  the  Most  High,  saying,  ^  God  has  at  length  made 
me  worthy  to  see  what  no  mortal  ever  saw  before.*  "* 

With  this  we  may  compare  the  case  of  Sylvio  Pellico,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  cause  of  the 
vision  was  fully  appreciated. 

The  following  instance  we  must  trace  to  the  influence  of  dark- 
ness and  fear,  strengthened  by  the  belief  of  the  age. 

Ferriar  thinks  that  the  first  visions  took  place  during  sleep, 
and  that  the  noises  of  the  second  night  were  but  reminiscences. 

Case  XXIV.  "  In  1647,"  writes  Bo  vet,  "  I  was,  together  with 
several  estimable  persons,  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
west,  which  had  formerly  been  a  convent  for  females.  The  serv- 
ants, and  some  of  those  who  had  visited  it,  spoke  much  of  noises 
and  apparitions  that  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  house;  but 
just  now,  in  consequence  of  the  great  influx  of  company,  fear 
had  greatly  ceased.     At  the  hour  of  rest,  the  steward  of  the 

host,  who  was  named  C ,  accompanied  me  into  a  handsome 

room,  called  the  ladies'  room  ;  having  passed  some  time  in  read- 
ing, we  retired  to  bed,  after  putting  out  the  light.  The  moon 
shone  so  brightly  that  the  steward  could  see  to  read  manuscript. 
We  had  just  been  noticing  the  circumstance  when  (my  face  being 
turned  towards  the  door)  I  saw  five  very  pretty  women  enter ; 
their  elegant  forms  were  richly  clothed,  but  entirely  covered  with 
light  veils  that  reached  down  to  their  feet.     They  made  the  tour 

*  Memoirs  of  Benyenuto  Cellini,  written  by  Himself,  translated  from 
the  Italian  by  M.  de  St.  Marcel,  Paris,  1822,  pp.  285,  290,  et  seq. 
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of  the  room  in  file,  when  the  first  came  to  my  bedside,  and  gave 
me  a  slight  blow  with  her  hand ;  I  do  not  recollect  if  it  was 
warm  or  cold. 

^'  I  asked,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  what  they  wanted; 
but  they  made  no  reply.  I  then  addressed  Mr.  G. :  ^  Do  you  see 
the  beantifal  ladies,'  said  I,  ^  who  have  come  to  visit  you  ?' 

'^  Instantly  they  disappeared. 

^^  Mr.  C.  was  in  an  agony  of  terror;  I  was  obliged  to  press  his 
breast  strongly  to  make  him  speak ;  he  said  that  he  saw  them, 
and  heard  me  address  them,  but  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
speak  sooner,  he  had  been  so  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  horrible 
monster,  half  lion,  half  bear,  who  was  attempting  to  get  up  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  owned  that,  although  for  several  years 
he  had  often  heard  noises  in  his  room,  and  others  had  complained 
of  it,  he  had  never  been  so  alarmed.  The  next  day,  at  dinner, 
he  showed  me  the  mark  I  had  made  on  his  breast  to  oblige  him 
to  speak,  very  particularly  related  what  had  occurred,  and  de- 
clared he  would  not  inhabit  the  room  again.  For  my  part,  I  re- 
solved to  sleep  there  again,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mystery. 

^^  The  next  night  I  took  a  Bible  with  me,  intending  to  read 
and  meditate.  At  one  o'clock  I  lay  down  ;  I  had  scarcely  done 
so,  when  I  heard  some  one  walking  in  the  room  ;  the  noise  was  like 
the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  distinct,  but 
I  saw  nothing,  although  the  moon  was  as  bright  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding night.  The  apparition  passed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
opened  the  curtains,  then  directed  its  steps  towards  an  inner 
room,  which  it  entered,  although  it  was  locked  ;  it  then  appeared 
to  sigh,  pushed  a  chair  with  its  foot,  sat  down,  and  turned  the 
leaves  of  a  large  folio.  This  lasted  till  daybreak.  Since  that 
time  I  have  frequently  occupied  the  room,  but  heard  no  recur- 
rence of  the  noise.*** 

The  apparition  thus  seen  by  two  witnesses  is  naturally  ex- 
plained by  the  fear  which  overpowered  them,  and  the  nightmare 
under  which  one  of  them  labored. 

In  the  two  following  instances,  the  apparitions  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  receive  their  explanation  in  the  tics  of  sympathy  that  ex- 
ist between  members  of  a  united  family.     It  is  a  psychological 

*  Ferriar,  already  quoted,  p.  89. — Richard  Boyet,  Pandsemonium,  or  the 
Devirs  Oloyster,  1684,  eighth  edition,  p.  202. — Scott's  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,  London,  18S0, 
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trait,  that  has  often  struck  us,  that  the  features,  especially  of 
man  and  wife,  appear  to  grow  into  harmony,  and  that  their 
thoughts  frequently  coincide  by  a  sort  of  divination,  without  any 
verbal  communication. 

Case  XXV.  One  day,  in  the  year  1652,  Philip,  second  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  saw  something  white,  like  a  spread  sheet,  about 
a  yard  from  the  head  of  his  bed. 

He  attempted  to  seize  it,  but  it  slid  away  to  the  foot,  and 
disappeared.  His  thoughts  immediately  turned  to  his  wife, 
who  was  at  Networth  with  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. On  his  arrival  at  Networth,  a  servant  met  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  and  gave  him  a  letter  from  his  wife,  whom  he 
found  in  company  with  Lady  Essex,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Ramsey. 
They  questioned  him  on  the  reason  of  his  sudden  return,  which  be 
made  known,  and  on  reading  the  letter  he  found  it  was  to  hasten 
his  return,  as  his  wife  had  seen  something  white,  and  a  black  fig- 
ure, at  her  bedside.  These  apparitions  were  seen  by  the  earl 
and  countess  at  the  same  time,  although  the  two  were  forty  miles 
apart."*" 

Case  XXVI.  A  young  man  of  eighteen,  quite  free  from 
enthusiastic,  romantic,  or  superstitious  tendencies,  was  at  Rams- 
gate  for  his  health.  Walking  one  day  in  a  neighboring  village, 
he  entered  a  church  about  the  close  of  day,  and  was  struck 
with  terror  to  see  a  spectre  of  his  mother,  who  had  died,  several 
months  before,  of  a  wasting  and  painful  disease  that  had  excited 
much  pity  in  her  attendants.  The  figure  remained  immovable 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  stood  between  him  and  the  wall. 
Almost  fainting,  he  reached  his  lodging ;  the  same  apparition 
appearing  for  several  successive  nights  in  his  room,  he  felt  so  ill 
that  he  hastened  to  return  to  Paris,  where  his  father  lived.  At 
the  same  time  he  resolved  not  to  mention  the  vision  to  him, 
fearing  to  add  to  his  distress  for  the  loss  of  an  adored  wife. 

Obliged  to  sleep  in  his  father's  room,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
a  night-lamp  burning,  which  was  contrary  to  their  custom,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  their  tastes.  After  several  hours  of  restless- 
ness caused  by  the  light,  the  son  got  out  of  bed  to  extinguish  it. 
The  father  immediately  woke  in  great  agitation,  and  desired 
him  to  light  it  again,  which  he  did,  very  much  surprised  at  his 

*  Dendy,  op.  cit,,  p.  27. 
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anger,  and  the  fear  betrayed  on  his  features.  His  inquiries  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  terror  were  vaguely  answered,  but  with  a  promise 
some  day  to  explain  it. 

About  a  week  from  this  time,  the  son,  being  unable  to  sleep  on 
account  of  the  light,  ventured  a  second  time  to  extinguish  it;  but 
his  father  sprang  out  of  bed,  trembling  very  much,  reproached 
him  for  his  disobedience,  and  relighted  it ;  when  he  owned  that, 
whenever  he  was  in  the  dark,  the  phantom  of  his  wife  appeared, 
stood  immovable,  nor  vanished  until  the  reintroduction  of  light. 
This  recital  deeply  impressed  the  young  man,  and,  fearing  to 
augment  the  grief  of  his  father  by  relating  his  Bamsgate 
adventure,  be  shortly  after  quitted  Paris  for  a  town  in  the 
interior  about  sixty  miles  off,  to  see  a  brother  who  was  there  at 
school,  and  to  whom  he  had  not  confided  what  had  happened  to 
him,  for  fear  of  ridicule. 

He  had  scarcely  exchanged  courtesies  with  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  when  the  son  of  the  schoolmaster  said  to  him :  ^^Has  your 
brother  ever  shown  any  symptoms  of  insanity  ?  He  came  down 
stairs  last  night  undressed,  quite  out  of  his  mind,  declaring  that 
he  had  seen  the  ghost  of  his  mother,  and  dared  not  return  to  his 
room,  and  he  immediately  fainted  from  fear." 

Wigan  says,  if  the  apparition  had  been  seen  by  these  several 
persons  at  the  same  time,  it  would  favor  the  opinion  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  dead  revisit  the  earth.  This  argument  does  not 
appear  to  us  so  irresistible  as  to  Wigan,  because,  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  the  vision  appeared  to  the  earl  and  countess 
at  the  same  time.  As  to  the  apparition  appearing  successively 
to  three  persons,  it  can  be  explained  by  the  lively  affection  they 
all  felt  for  the  deceased,  by  the  distressing  circumstances  attend- 
ing her  last  illness,  and  by  a  tendency  to  reproduce  her  image 
on  closing  the  eyes.* 

Case  XXVII.  The  famous  Bodin,  in  his  book  De  la  D&monO' 
hgie  des  Sorciers^  relates  the  following :  "  I  have  heard  of  a 
person,  still  living,  who  has  a  spirit  constantly  attending  him,  and 
with  whom  he  was  becoming  well  acquainted,  having  had  his  com- 
pany for  thirty-seven  years.  Every  morning,  at  three  or  four 
o'clock,  the  spirit  knocked  at  his  door;  sometimes  he  rose  and 
opened  it,  but  saw  no  one.    His  friend,  the  king's  secretary,  who 

♦  Wigan,  op,  cit.f  p.  1G7. 
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is  still  living,  one  day,  being  at  dinner  with  him,  hearing  the  spirit 
knock  on  a  stool  that  stood  near  to  him,  began  to  grow  red,  and 
to  fear;  but  he  said,  'Do  not  be  afraid;  it  is  nothing/  He  as- 
sured me  that  it  had  accompanied  him  ever  since,  giving  him  a 
sensible  sign,  touching  his  right  ear  when  he  acted  wrongly, 
and  the  left  ear  if  he  did  well.  If  any  one  approached  to  sur- 
prise or  deceive  him,  he  suddenly  felt  the  signal  on  the  right 
ear;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  rich  man  who  came  for  his  good, 
he  felt  the  signal  on  the  left  ear.  If  he  had  a  bad  thought,  and 
dwelt  upon  it,  he  felt  the  signal  to  desist;  and  if  he  had  bad 
dreams,  or  unpleasant  reveries — the  result  of  indisposition  or  a 
troubled  mind — the  spirit  would  awaken  him  at  two  or  three  in 
the  morning ;  he  would  sleep  again,  and  have  dreams  as  to  what 
would  happen,  so  that,  he  says,  since  that  time,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened of  which  he  has  not  been  apprised,  nor  has  he  doubted 
what  he  should  believe,  or  what  course  to  pursue.  He  was 
frequently  warned  to  give  alms,  and  the  more  charitable  he  has 
been  the  better  have  his  affairs  prospered.  One  day,  his  life 
being  in  great  danger,  having  earnestly  prayed  to  God  that  he 
might  be  preserved,  he  saw,  at  dawn,  a  young  child  lying  on  the 
bed,  dressed  in  a  white  and  purple  changeable  colored  robe,  and 
of  marvellous  beauty,  which  greatly  comforted  him."* 

This  case  has  especial  interest,  being  one  of  those  examples  of 
hallucination  to  which  M.  Michea  has  given  the  name  of  dS- 
doublSej  or  occurring  only  on  one  side.  Gay  Patin  [Pateniana, 
p.  3)  has  supposed  that  the  above  history  is  that  of  Bodin  him- 
self. 

Let  us  pause  awhile  on  the  considerations  suggested  by  this 
chapter,  wherein  we  have  purposely  multiplied  facts.  Many 
portraits  in  this  gallery  belong  to  well-known  characters;  we 
chose  them  in  preference,  because  it  never  entered  into  any  one's 
mind  to  consider  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  these  hallucina- 
tions as  madmen.  In  fact,  some  of  these  persons  appreciated 
them  at  their  value,  as  the  tricks  of  imagination,  the  effects  of 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  body ;  while  others,  implicitly  be- 
lieving in  the  supernatural,  were  induced,  through  self-confidence, 

*  Bodin  Augevin,  De  la  D^monomanie  des  Soroiers  grand,  in  Svo.  Paris, 
1587,  p.  11,  e/  «eg.  At  Rouen,  there  is  an  edition  in  8yo.,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Anyers  in  1593. 
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or  by  reason  of  the  opinions  of  the  time,  or  their  superstitions 
notions,  secretly  to  explain  them  in  a  manner  to  suit  them- 
selves; but  neither  their  conversation  nor  their  conduct  gave  any 
indications  of  a  disordered  mind.  Perhaps  with  some,  hallucina- 
tions have  been  the  source  of  noble  actions !  Frequently,  how- 
ever, we  can  trace  the  transition  from  hallucinations  in  a  state  of 
sanity  to  those  which  exist  in  a  state  of  madness,  ¥rithout  always 
being  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  distinctions  that  determine  the  sepa- 
ration, so  difficult  is  it  to  point  out  the  respective  boundaries  of 
the  two  conditions. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  we  are  happy  to  support  our  opinion 
by  the  authority  of  a  critic,  whose  acquirements,  talents,  and  in- 
genuousness every  one  acknowledges.  ''It  is  certain,"  says  he, 
^'  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  to  be  established  between  affec- 
tions of  the  brain  that  exclusively  attack  the  sensations,  and 
those  that  affect  the  understanding.  There  are  individuals  who, 
followed  by  voices  or  figures,  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  are 
dupes  of  their  imagination.  IIow  does  this  happen  ?  A  certain 
work  is  spontaneously  formed  in  the  brain,  a  work  which  ordi- 
narily operates  by  the  instigation  of  a  material  sensation.  That 
is  all.  The  rest  of  the  brain  continues  to  act  normally.  If 
delirium  exists  here,  it  is  a  partial  delirium,  and  does  not  affect 
what  is  properly  called  mind.  It  is  to  this  that  may  be  given 
the  name  of  delirium  of  the  sensations.  Other  individuals  again 
do  not  rectify  their  hallucinations ;  they  believe  in  the  reality  of 
perceived  sensations,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  explain  them  as 
supernatural  causes,  the  interference  of  a  higher  power,  etc.  On 
other  points,  their  conduct  is  perfectly  sensible.  In  our  opinion, 
there  is  no  more  madness  with  these  than  with  the  others.  Their 
point  of  view  being  different,  they  form  a  different  judgment  of 
the  impressions  which  they  receive ;  they  deduce  different  con- 
sequences ;  but  the  derangement  has  not  exceeded  the  sphere  of 
the  sensorial  faculties.  In  order  that  madness  be  real,  confirmed, 
that  it  be  alienation,  it  is  requisite,  in  order  to  be  true  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  that  the  intellectual  portion  of  conscious- 
ness, or  that  belonging  to  the  affections,  be  injured — that  the 
individual  be  master  neither  of  his  will  nor  of  his  judgment.*'* 

*  A.  de  Chamb6,  Analysis  of  M.  Stafkowski's  work  on  Hallucinations, 
in  their  Relations  to  Psychology,  Ilistory,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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Recapitulation. — Optical  and  acoustic  experience  proves  that 
hallucinations  can  be  normally  produced. 

But  it  is  in  psychological  facts  especially  that  hallucinations 
consistent  with  reason  are  observable.  Among  the  states  of  the 
mind  that  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  this  phenomenon, 
reverie  occupies  the  first  rank. 

An  important  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  reverie 
of  thinkers  and  those  of  the  weak-minded.  Noble  acts  charac- 
terize the  first;  foolish  enterprises  the  second.  In  this  case, 
differences  in  climate  and  civilization  should  be  considered,  as 
among  the  Orientals  reverie  is  universal,  and  insanity  is  rare. 

The  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  in  the  depths  of  the  heart. 
Many  noted  men  have  faith  in  their  star,  and  attribute  the  chief 
events  of  their  lives  to  it. 

From  an  examination  of  the  preceding  psychological  facts, 
and  the  observations  which  accompany  them,  we  may  conclude, 
without  fear  of  being  deceived,  that  there  are  hallucinations 
consistent  with  reason,  whether  regarded  as  deceptions,  or  ac- 
cepted as  realities ;  but  in  this  case,  actions  do  not  depart 
from  the  common  track ;  hallucination  is  an  exceptional  fact  that 
has  no  grievous  influence  on  the  conduct. 

The  coexistence  of  reason  and  hallucinations  will  permit  us 
hereafter  to  explain,  in  a  suitable  manner,  the  words  and  acts  of 
celebrated  men  who  have  been  wrongly  accused  of  insanity. 

These  kinds  of  hallucination  may  be  produced  at  will,  either 
physically  or  intellectually.  They  sometimes  appear  without 
any  obvious  signs  of  disordered  organization,  but  they  also  fre- 
quently arise  from  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  and  circulating 
systems.  Some  of  these  hallucinations  establish  the  transition 
from  reason  to  insanity. 

The  continuance  of  hallucinations,  although  their  character 
be  understood,  may  occasion  the  saddest  results,  even  death 
itself. 
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HALLUCINATIONS  OF  INSANITY  IN  ITS  SIMPLE  STATE. 
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SECT.  L— SIMPLE,  ISOLATED  HALLUCINATIONS. 

Reason,  hitherto  intact,  is  about  to  yield  to  the  influence  of 
insanity  ;  deserting  the  reins  which  she  had  so  long  held  with  a 
firm  grasp,  she  is  about  to  give  way  to  error,  whose  caprices  and 
decrees  are  omnipotent.  In  proportion  as  the  one  acted  with 
prudence  and  circumspection,  so  will  the  other  be  obstinate  and 
impetuous. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  change  always 
takes  place  without  gradation.  Sometimes  the  unhappy  being, 
who  is  conscious  for  the  first  time  of  a  hallucination,  attempts  to 
check  it ;  and  when  he  has  long  been  tormented  by  it,  and  it  still 
comes  nearer  and  nearer,  he  uses  every  effort  to  conceal  the 
struggle  from  those  who  surround  him,  keeps  silence,  and  becomes 
sad  and  morose.  Finally,  when  the  evil  has  attacked  his  body, 
he  still  strives  against  it,  convinced  that  he  is  the  sport  of  an 
illusion.  It  may  even  happen  that  none  of  his  actions  are  influ- 
enced by  the  hallucination.  But  it  is  most  frequently  the  case 
that  it  carries  with  it  a  strong  conviction  to  which  the  sufferers 
slavishly  bow,  blindly  following  all  its  dictates. 
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ffallticinations  of  hearing. — Sometimes  the  hallucinated  hears 
a  voice  that  whispers  in  his  ear  the  strangest  words,  and  issues  the 
most  extravagant  orders.  These  voices  almost  always  occur  in 
the  silence  of  night,  at  twilight,  dawn,  and  in  gloom  and  dark- 
ness. Do  we  not  see,  in  this  fact,  a  physiological  phenomenon 
common  to  mankind?  Is  it  not  at  such  hours  that  he  experiences 
those  shades  of  restless  anxiety  and  fear  against  which  reason 
does  not  always  keep  guard  ?  Hallucinations  of  hearing  are  the 
most  common;  they  have  been  estimated  as  comprising  two- thirds 
of  the  whole.  Dr.  Baillarger  attributes  the  presence  of  hallu- 
cinations, at  such  times,  to  diminished  watchfulness.  The  case 
of  Blake  does  not  support  this  opinion. 

Case  XXVIII.  M.  N.,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  was,  in  1812, 
prefect  in  a  large  German  town  that  rebelled  against  the  French 
army  in  its  retreat.  The  confusion  arising  from  these  events 
disorders  the  brain  of  the  prefect.  He  imagines  himself  accused 
of  high  treason,  and  consequently  dishonored.  In  this  state,  he 
cuts  his  throat  with  a  razor ;  on  recovering  his  senses,  he  hears 
voices  accusing  him.  Cured  of  his  wound,  the  same  voices  fol- 
low him;  he  is  persuaded  that  he  is  surrounded  with  spies, 
and  denounced  to  his  enemies.  These  voices  repeat  to  him  day 
and  night  that  he  has  betrayed  his  duty,  is  dishonored,  and  that 
nothing  is  left  but  to  kill  himself ;  they  speak  successively  in  all 
the  European  languages,  with  which  the  sufierer  is  familiar;  one 
voice  alone  is  less  clear  than  the  others,  for  it  uses  the  Russian, 
with  which  Mr.  N.  is  less  conversant.  In  the  midst  of  these  con- 
flicting voices,  he  hears  that  of  a  lady,  who  frequently  bids  him 
take  courage,  and  have  faith. 

Frequently  Mr.  N.  shuts  himself  up,  that  he  may  better  hear 
and  understand ;  he  questions,  he  replies,  he  bids  defiance,  he 
grows  angry,  in  addressing  those  whom  he  imagines  speak  to 
him ;  he  is  convinced  that  his  enemies,  by  various  methods,  can 
divine  his  most  intimate  thoughts,  and  convey  to  him  reproaches, 
menaces,  and  overwhelm  him  with  the  most  sinister  advice.  On 
other  points,  he  reasons  perfectly  well,  and  all  his  intellectual 
faculties  are  perfectly  sound. 

Returning  to  his  country,  Mr.  N.  passes  the  summer  of  1812 
in  his  chateau,  where  he  receives  much  company.  When  con- 
versation interests  him,  he  hears  no  voices;  if  it  languishes,  he 
hears  them  imperfectly,  and  then  withdraws,  the  better  to  listen 
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to  these  treacherous  voices;  he  becomes  more  restless  and  bob- 
picious.  The  following  autumn  he  comes  to  Paris;  the  Bame 
symptoms  beset  him  during  the  journey,  and  provoke  him  on  his 
arrival.  The  voices  repeat:  "Kill  yourself;  you  cannot  survive 
your  dishonor  !*'  "  No,  no,"  replies  the  suflferer,  "I  will  not  die 
till  I  am  justified ;  I  will  not  bequeath  a  dishonored  memory  to 
my  daughter/'  He  visits  the  minister  of  police  (Real),  who 
receives  him  very  graciously,  and  endeavors  to  reassure  him;  but 
scarcely  is  he  in  the  street  before  the  voices  again  harass  him. 

Confided  to  my  care,  the  patient  keeps  his  room,  and  does  not 
betray  his  secret.  After  two  months,  he  appears  to  wish  that  I 
shall  prolong  my  visits.  I  take  a  notion  to  call  these  voicea 
gabbler 9;  the  word  succeeds,  and,  in  future,  he  makes  use  of  it 
to  express  their  horrible  importunity.  I  venture  to  speak  of  hia 
disorder,  and  of  the  causes  of  its  continuance ;  he  details  to  me 
what  he  has  long  endured,  and  yields  a  little  more  attention  to 
my  arguments ;  disputes  my  objections ;  refutes  my  opinion  on 
the  causes  of  the  voices,  and  recalls  to  my  memory  an  invisible 
woman  in  Paris,  who,  on  being  spoken  to,  gave  answers  from  a 
distance.  Physics,  he  said,  had  made  such  progress  that,  by  aid 
of  machinery,  voices  could  be  conveyed  very  far.  "You  travelled 
post  one  hundred  leagues ;  doubtless  the  noise  of  the  carriage 
would  prevent  your  ^a6Wer«  from  being  heard?"  "Certainly; 
but  with  their  contrivances  I  heard  them  distinctly."  The  pre- 
sent state  of  politics,  the  approach  of  foreign  armies  to  Paris^ 
strike  him  as  fables,  invented  to  ensnare  his  opinions.  Some 
time  after,  the  siege  of  Paris  takes  place;  the  patient  insists 
that  it  is  not  a  battle,  but  a  field-day;  that  the  journals  are 
printed  for  him.  On  the  15th  of  April,  "Shall  we  go  out?" 
he  asks  suddenly.  We  go  instantly  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes^ 
where  there  are  a  number  of  soldiers  wearing  the  uniform  of  all 
nations.  We  had  scarcely  gone  a  hundred  paces,  when  Mr.  N. 
seizes  me  by  the  arm:  "You  have  not  deceived  me,"  says  he; 
"let  us  return;  I  have  seen  enough ;  I  was  sick ;  I  am  cured." 

From  that  moment  the  gabblers  are  quiet,  or  are  only  heard 
in  the  morning  on  rising.  My  convalescent  can  get  rid  of  them 
by  the  briefest  conversation,  reading,  or  by  walking.  But  then 
he  looks  on  this  symptom  as  I  myself  do;  he  considers  it  a 
nervous  phenomenon,  and  expresses  his  astonishment  that  he  was 
so  long  duped  by  it.     He  agrees  to  the  application  of  leecheB, 
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foot-baths,  and  purgative  mineral  water.  In  the  month  of  May, 
he  resided  in  the  country,  enjoying  perfect  health,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only  daughter,  and  had 
other  afflictions.  Mr.  N.  returned  to  his  country  in  1816,  where 
he  was  called  to  the  ministry. 

This  instance  is  the  most  simple  case  of  hallucination  of  hear- 
ing that  I  have  gathered.  The  hallucination  characterized  the 
cerebral  affection  of  the  patient ;  his  inquietude,  his  mistrust, 
his  fears,  were  only  the  results  of  the  phenomenon,  which  lasted 
during  two  months,  although  he  had  perfectly  recovered  the  exer- 
cise of  his  understanding.  Was  custom  the  cause  of  this  perti- 
nacity ?* 

Case  XXIX.  The  patient  who  is  the  subject  of  this  case  had 
shown  much  talent  in  the  public  office  to  which  he  was  attached ; 
but,  overpowered  with  his  fixed  idea,  he  ceased  to  acquit  himself 
of  his  duties,  became  tiresome  to  his  colleagues,  and  was  obliged 
to  resign.  His  mind  was  perfect  when  he  spoke  on  subjects  for- 
eign to  his  hallucination.  On  this  subject  he  was  immovable,  and 
advanced  very  specious  reasons  in  favor  of  his  argument.  We 
transcribe  one  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  a  person  in  authority, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  frenzy  : — 

"  Sir,  I  had  the  honor  to  write  you  last  year  on  the  subject  of 
a  robbery.  From  that  moment,  and  even  farther  back,  I  have 
heard,  both  at  my  own  house  and  at  my  office,  the  most  deafening 
noises,  which  were  quite  insupportable.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
offered,  from  a  place  that  appeared  near  to  my  house,  the  grossest 
insults.  Individuals  and  various  objects  were  named  to  me  inces- 
santly, night  and  day.  I  was  fatigued  with  these  infernal  tricks. 
They  have  caused,  and  still  do  cause  me,  at  certain  hours,  abstrac- 
tions that,  all  my  presence  of  mind  fails  to  combat.  To  put  the 
climax  to  these  stupid  and  annoying  manoeuvres,  they  have  sent 
me  to  Dr.  Boismont's  madhouse,  where  they  continue  the  same 
punishment. 

^^  I  have  just  written  to  legal  authorities,  who,  I  am  told,  ought 
to  know  what  are  trespasses  against  individual  liberty.  I  hope 
they  will  interpose,  in  order  that  the  law  may  have  its  full  and 
plain  effect,  and  that  I  may  be  removed  from  a  situation  so  pre- 
judicial to  my  interests.     I  have  begged  them  to  write  to  or  to 

*  Esquirol,  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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see  me  as  frequently  as  they  judge  it  advisable,  in  order  that 
they  may  assure  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  the  physicians, 
not  only  that  my  reason  is  sound,  but  that  it  has  never  ceased  to 
be  in  a  normal  state.  I  hope  this  will  urge  them  to  take  measures 
against  the  guilty,  and  restore  me  to  liberty. 

"  Your  friendly  solicitude  leads  me  to  believe  that  you  will 
give  a  satisfactory  issue  to  this  affair,  and  that  in  a  few  days 
hence  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  home,  and  to  do  what  I  con- 
sider right,  taking  only  my  own  will  forjudge." 

Persons  who  have  distressing  hallucinations  make  every  effort 
to  convince  others  of  the  reality  of  their  sensations,  and,  per- 
suaded of  their  truth,  overwhelm  the  authorities  with  complaints. 
Sometimes  their  pretended  griefs  are  exhibited  so  artfully,  that 
it  requires  an  attentive  and  repeated  examination  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  loss  of  the  senses  is  not  an  obstacle  to  hallucinations. 
This  fact,  which  appears  to  us  the  clearest  line  of  demarcation 
between  hallucination  and  illusion,  proves  that  sensations  and 
images,  once  received  in  the  brain,  remain  there  for  a  length  of 
time. 

Case  XXX.  An  ecclesiastic,  deprived  of  hearing,  composed 
Latin  and  French  poems,  discourses,  letters,  and  sermons,  in 
several  languages.  lie  imagined  he  wrote  from  the  dictation  of 
the  archangel  Michael,  asserting  that  of  himself  he  was  unable 
to  produce  so  many  and  such  beautiful  works.* 

Madame  M.,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  almost  entirely  deaf, 
imagined  that  her  liusband,  who  had  been  dead  for  several  years, 
was  walking  on  the  roof  of  the  establishment.  She  called  on 
him  night  and  day,  and  conversed  with  him.  "Ah,  my  God!*' 
said  she,  "  he  says  he  is  naked ;  quick,  bring  him  clothes.  He 
complains  that  he  has  nothing  to  eat ;  give  him  broth,  a  glass  of 
wine."     And  she  sighed,  complained,  wept,  and  tore  her  hair. 

Invisible  voices  may  bo  external  or  internal ;  they  come  from 
heaven,  from  neighboring  houses,  from  the  angles  of  a  room, 
from  the  chimney,  from  wardrobes,  from  mattresses ;  but  they 
may  also  come  from  the  head,  the  stomach,  or  any  other  import- 
ant organ.  *'  Sir,"  said  a  madman  to  us  one  day,  pointing  to  his 
stomach,  "strange  things  pass  there;  I  constantly  hear  a  voice 

*  Calmiel,  art.  Hallucination,  p.  519,  Dlctionnaire,  in  30  vols.  2d  edition. 
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ik9t  speaks  to  me,  addresses  to  me  menaces  and  insults;''  and  all 
the  day  he  was  leaning  down  to  listen. 

Should  buzzing  in  the  ears  be  ranked  amongst  hallucinations, 
as  some  medical  men  think?  We  think  that  this  symptom,  and 
others  analogous  to  it,  belong  to  illusions ;  for  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  there  exists  an  arterial  beating  or  some  other 
organic  modification  that  the  insane  person  transforms  into  real 
sensations. 

Hallucinatimis  of  hearing  are  oftentimes  isolated;  but  they 
may  be  combined  with  those  of  sight  or  of  the  other  senses. 

SaUuein(ftion$  qf  Sight. — In  all  times,  these  hallucinations 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
to  them  has  been  more  particularly  attached  the  name  of  vUionSj 
whence  the  appellation  of  vmanaries  to  ^  those  who  are  thus 
affected.  Every  nation,  and  every  celebrated  man,  has  felt  their 
influence.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  belief  in  visions  was  general. 
Spirits  haunted  castles  and  cemeteries ;  there  was  no  one  but 
had  seen  an  jspparition. 

At  the  present  time,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  some  of  our 
provinces,  manifest  a  belief  in  visions.  Authors  fill  their  pages 
with  wonderful  histories,  which  the  ignorant  skepticism  of  the 
eighte^ith  century  had  banished  as  old  women's  fables ;  tiie 
more  enlightened  science  of  these  days  explains  them  naturally, 
giving  them  a  destiny  similar  to  the  recitals  of  Herodotus  and 
Marco  Polo,  which  were  at  first  well  received,  then  for  a  long 
period  rejected  as  fabulous,  and  now  again  receive  their  just 
appreciation. 

Hallucinations  of  sight,  by  their  number  and  their  frequency, 
bold  the  second  r^nk  among  the  singular  aberrations  of  the 
hnji^ian  mind^ 

Casji  XXXI-  M.  N.,  forty  years  of  age,  was  suffering  much 
domestic  affliction.  Like  many  others,  he  sought  to  drown  his 
sorrows  in  wine.  Several  months  before  his  disease,  he  became 
restless  and  strange.  On  the  80th  of  April,  184-,  without  more 
excess  than  common,  he  was  taken  with  a  febrile  delirium,  for 
which  he  was  bled.  Thirty  leeches  were  placed  behind  his  ears; 
which  bled  for  twenty-four  hours.  By  means  of  this  and  other 
suitable  remedies,  he  enjoyed  a  brief  respite ;  but  the  symptoms 
of  excitement  recurred ;  he  uttered  menaces  and  cries  of  terror, 
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and  demanded  his  knife,  to  kill  the  intruders.  In  one  of  these 
crises  ho  was  brought  to  my  establishment. 

On  his  entrance,  I  was  struck  with  the  wildness  of  his  counte- 
nance; his  looks  expressed  fear  and  rage;  he  was  violently 
agitated,  uttered  menaces  and  cries,  convinced  that  persons  were 
hidden  in  his  room,  and  under  his  bed ;  every  instant  he  ex- 
claimed, ^' Where  are  they?"  The  next  day  he  was  put  in  the 
bath,  where,  according  to  the  plan  followed  for  many  years  in  my 
establishment,  he  remained  for  eight  hours,  receiving  the  douche 
irrigation  as  in  the  treatment  of  fractures.*  He  incessantly 
inquired  what  it  all  meant,  calling  on'  the  commissioner  and  the 
king's  attorney,  and  demanding  his  liberty. 

Finding  that  the  sight  of  the  persons  in  attendance  exdted 
him  greatly,  I  left  him  in  complete  solitude.  During  six  days 
he  was  bathed,  purged,  vomited,  and  received  but  little  nourish- 
ment. At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  appeared  calmer,  and  begged 
to  see  me  in  private. 

On  being  brought  before  me,  he  thus  expressed  himself :  ^^Sir, 
you  did  right  in  conducting  me  into  your  establishment ;  I  was 
then  highly  exasperated;  I  said  and  did  the  most  foolish  things; 
my  language  against  my  wife  was  entirely  senseless.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  her  conduct  is  excellent,  and  that  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  her  with ;  but  if  my  brain  was  turned,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  scene  I  witnessed,  and  which  I  will 
describe  to  you : — 

'^  I  was  in  the  bath  which  was  prescribed  by  the  doctor,  on 
account  of  my  feverish  excitement,  when  I  saw,  as  plainly  as  I 
now  see  you,  a  man  enter  my  apartment,  entirely  dressed  in 
black.  He  looked  attentively  at  me,  then  made  grimaces  in 
order  to  provoke  me.  Indignant  at  such  conduct,  I  showed  him, 
by  my  countenance,  how  much  displeased  I  was ;  he  then 
approached  the  stove-pipe,  seized  it,  and  springing  up  disap- 
peared by  the  opening.  I  was  quite  astounded  at  this  singular 
scene,  when  I  saw  three  men  come  from  under  the  bed ;  they 
advanced  towards  me,  making  the  same  gestures  and  grimaces  as 
the  first.     I  was  furious,  and  loudly  called  for  my  knife,  to  kill 

*  De  Temploie  des  bains  prolong^es  et  des  irrigations  oontinues  dans  le 
traitement  des  formes  aigues  de  la  Folie,  et  en  particalier  de  la  Manie,  par 
A.  Brierre  de  Boismont  M6moire  de  rAcad^mie  de  M6deoine,  t  ziii. 
1848. 
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them ;  they  mounted  the  pipe  in  the  same  way,  and  disappeared 
through  the  hole.  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  but  their  faces 
are  so  engraven  on  my  mind  that  I  should  recognize  them  any- 
where. Before  they  went,  they  filled  my  sheets  and  counter- 
pane with  dirty  vermin  of  all  kinds.*  I  certainly  was  excited 
for  a  time,  but  I  will  stake  my  existence  on  the  reality  of  these 
facts." 

The  calm  and  cool  manner  in  which  Mr..N.  recited  this  his- 
tory was  at  least  as  surprising  as  the  circumstances.  I  made  no 
observation  on  it,  because  in  the  course  of  events  his  cure  was 
not  far  off,  and  I  knew  by  experience  that  I  should  in  vain  have 
tried  to  disabuse  him,  and  on  the  contrary  might  have  irritated 
him. 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  conversation  was  renewed,  and  I 
thought  it  time  to  speak  candidly  to  him  on  his  hallucination. 
^^  Well,"  said  he,  '^admitting  that  it  is  but  a  notion,  am  I  not  well 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  return  home,  where  I  am  really  wanted  ?" 
For  four  days  previously,  I  had  given  him  ten  centigrammes  of 
opium  in  a  dose ;  the  only  efiect  was  to  cause  an  abundant  per- 
spiration. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  M.  was  completely  restored 
to  reason.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  duped  by  an 
error,  promising  to  avoid  the  causes  that  had  led  to  his  malady. 
He  begged  to  remain  another  month,  in  order  to  go  at  once  into 
the  country.  I  saw  him  two  years  afterwards ;  he  was  efiectually 
cured. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  may  be  infinitely  varied,  for,  being 
most  generally  but  a  highly  colored  reflection  of  habitual 
thoughts,  they  take  as  many  forms  as  there  are  individualities. 

Case  XXXII.  The  amiable  and  learned  Harrington,  author  of 
the  Oeeanaj  spoke  very  sensibly  on  every  subject  but  that  con- 
nected with  his  malady.  When  on  this  subject,  he  related, 
with  the  most  lively  faith  in  the  world,  that  his  vital  spirits 
escaped  from  all  his  pores,  in  the  shape  of  birds,  flies,  bees,  etc. 
ELis  friends  said  that  he  often  amused  them  with  accounts  of  good 
and  evil  genii  that  caused  him  great  alarm.  He  defended  his 
opinions  so  ably  that  his  physician  found  it  difficult  to  reply. 
He  compared  hbnself  to  Democritus,  whose  admirable  discoveries 

*  A.  Brierre  de  Boiimont,  Bibliotbdque  des  Practioiens,  t  ix..  Maladies 
MentaleSy  t  ix.,  Folie  des  Ivrogues,  p.  478. 
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in  anatomy  caused  him  to  be  looked  on  as  a  madman  by  hii 
countrymen,  until  Hippocrates  disabused  them.'*' 

One  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  that  has  been  advanced 
against  the  existence  of  external  images  in  hallucination,  k  ilie 
weakening  or  loss  of  sight.  Esquirol  and  M.  Lflut  have  given 
several  examples.  It  is  incontrovertible  that,  in  the  ctses  died 
below,  the  hallucinations  were  in  the  brain. 

Casb  XXXIIL  An  old  man,  who  was  more  than  eighty  yean 
of  age  when  he  died,  nevw  sat  down  to  table,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  without  seeing  a  large  party  of  guests  around 
him,  dressed  according  to  the  style  of  half  a  century  before. 
This  old  man  could  only  see  very  feebly  with  one  eye ;  he  abo 
wore  a  green  shade.  At  different  times  he  saw  his  own  figure 
before  him,  which  seemed  to  be  reflected  by  the  shade. 

Dr.  Dewar,  of  Stirling,  told  Abercrombie  of  a  v«ry  remarkable 
example  of  this  kind  of  hallucination.  The  subject,  entirely 
blind,  never  went  into  the  street  witjiout  seeing  a  little  old 
woman  in  a  red  cloak,  with  a  bill-headed  cane.  This  apparition 
walked  before  her.  The  lady  never  saw  it  aftw  having  entered 
the  house.t 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine|  was  a  lady, 
eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  blind  for  many  years,  and  who 
every  morning  desired  the  windows  and  door  of  her  room  to  be 

*  British  Biofpraphj,  yoI.  y.  p.  405 :  Le  Droit,  1850. 

t  John  Abercrombie,  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intelleotoal  Powen,  p. 
379,  eleventh  edition,  London,  1842. 

t  It  was  from  this  house  that  General  Mallet  escaped,  at  the  time  of  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  who,  for  a  short  time,  perilled  the  power  of  Napoleon. 
Some  time  previously,  the  General  had  made  an  attempt  to  escape,  but  was 
detected  at  the  moment  Notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  family.  Dr. 
Dubuisson,  who  knew  the  heavy  responsibility  that  he  incurred,  gave  in 
his  report,  which  was  placed  amongst  the  government  papers.  Imme- 
diately on  the  arrest  of  Mallet,  Dubuisson  was  seised.  He  was  taken 
before  the  Minister  of  Police,  who  said  angrily  to  him :  "Tou  have  allowed 
the  chief  of  the  conspirators  to  escape;  you  have  connived  with  him,  and 
must  be  sent  to  a  court-martial."  "Sir,''  replied  the  Doctor,  '*it  is  the 
police  who  are  in  the  wrong ;  I  have  done  my  duty.  Summon  the  officer 
who  has  the  inspection  of  our  houses,  and  ask  him  if  he  did  not  receive  a 
circumstantial  report  of  the  first  attempt"  The  officer  is  sent  for.  "The 
gentleman  is  right,"  said  he;  "we  forgot  that"  "Tou  are  Ibrtunate," 
added  the  minister,  turning  towards  M.  Dubuisson;  "without  this  report, 
you  would  have  joined  the  conspirators  on  the  plain  of  Qrenelle." 
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opened,  to  let  out  the  number  of  penions  who  filled  it,  and  whose 
dress  and  manner  she  perfectly  distingaished. 

Casb  XXXrV.  An  insane  pati^t  saw,  on  the  right  hand, 
against  the  Irall  of  his  cell,  charming  women,  to  whom  he 
addressed  by  turns  insults  and  compliments.  This  man  was 
blind.  After  his  death,  M.  Calmeil  found  atrophy  of  the  two 
optic  nerves  to  exist* 

An  aged  spmster,  whose  visions  greatly  elcited  her,  struggled 
against  a  swarm  of  flying  spectires,  which  she  likened  to  human 
figures,  who  formed  a  thick  cloud  around  her.  At  night,  in 
order  not  to  see  these  cruel  shadows,  she  constantly  covered 
herself  with  a  mattress."^ 

We  Jread  in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition,  by  Llbrente,  that 
the  possessed  perceived  devils  in  their  bodies,  who  Concealed 
themselves  under  difierent  forms.  We  have  frequently  heard 
insane  persons  profess  to  see  what  Was  passing  in  their  brain, 
their  stomach,  their  intestines,  and  in  their  most  delicate  tissues; 
but  if  questions  were  pressed  on  them  they  gave  only  the 
strangest  and  most  confused  explanations,  unless  those  parts 
of  the  body  were  known  to  them.  Does  not  this  trait  bear  re- 
semblance to  magnetism,  which,  in  a  great  many  eases,  gives 
only  reminiscences  or  revelations  more  or  less  vague? 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight  are  often  united ;  we  give 
an  example  taken  from  a  collection  of  cases,  whose  authenticity 
was  guaranteed  to  us  by  one  of  the  physicians  of  Bethlem. 

Casb  XXXY.  Some  years  ago,  there  was  in  Bedlam  (Beth- 
lem) a  madman  of  the  name  of  Blake,  nicknamed  The  Seer ;  he 
believed  profoundly  in  the  reality  of  his  visions ;  he  conversed 
with  Michael  Angelo,  chatted  with  Moses,  dined  with  Semiramis; 
there  was  nothing  of  charlatanism  in  his  manner ;  he  was  con- 
vinced. The  past  opened  to  him  its  dark  portals;  the  land  of 
shadows  lived  for  him.  Whatever  was  grand,  surprising,  and 
celebrated  came  before  Blake. 

This  man  had  appointed  himself  painter  to  the  spectres ;  his 
paper  and  crayons  were  always  before  him  to  depict  the  faces 
and  attitudes  of  his  heroes,  whom  he  did  not  evoke,  but  who 

*  Cahneil,  art  Hallucination,  p.  526:  Diotionnaiie  de  M6decine,  2d 
edition,  voL  xiv. 
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flocked  to  him  for  their  portraits.  Yimtoni  ooald  ezamine  large 
volumes  of  these  drawings,  amongst  which  were  portraits  of 
the  devil  and  his  mother.  *^  When  I  entered  his  oell/'  said  the 
author  of  this  relation,  *^he  was  drawing  a  girl,  whose  spectre, 
he  said,  had  just  appeared  to  him. 

*^  Edward  III.  was  one  of  his  most  assiduous  yisitors.  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  condescension  of  the  monarch,  he  had 
painted  hb  portrait  in  oil  in  three  sittings.  I  qaestioned  him 
in  a  manner  intended  to  pussle  him ;  but  his  replies  were  naive 
and  unembarrassed  in  manner. 

**  ^  Are  these  gentlemen  announced  ?  Do  thej  send  you  their 
cards  7'  ^  No,  but  I  know  them  as  soon  as  they  appear.  I  did 
not  expect  Mark  Antony  last  night,  but  I  recognized  the  Roman 
as  soon  as  he  entered.' 

^*  'At  what  hour  do  your  illustrious  guests  visit  you?'  ^  At  one; 
sometimes  their  visits  are  long,  sometimes  short.  I  saw  that 
poor  Job  the  day  before  yesterday ;  he  only  stayed  two  minutes ; 
I  had  scarcely  time  to  make  a  sketch,  which  I  afterwards  copied 
in  aquafortis — But  hush — ^here  is  Richard  IH.'  *  Where  do  yon 
see  him?'  'Opposite  to  you,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table;  it  is 
hifl  first  visit.'  'How  do  you  know  his  name?'  *My  spirit  recog- 
nizes him;  I  do  not  know  how.'  'What  countenance  has  he?' 
'Harsh,  but  handsome;  I  only  as  yet  see  his  profile.  Now  he  is 
three  quarters.  Ah!  now  he  turns  towards  me;  he  is  terrible 
to  look  on.' 

"  'Can  you  question  him?'  'Certainly;  what  do  you  wish  to 
ask ?'  'If  ho  can  justify  the  murders  he  committed  during  his  life.* 
'Your  question  has  already  reached  him;  my  soul  holds  converse 
with  his  by  intuition  and  magnetism.  We  do  not  require  words.' 
'What  is  the  reply  of  his  majesty?'  'This;  but  in  more  words 
than  he  conveyed  it  to  me.  You  would  not  understand  the 
spirit  language.  He  says  that  what  you  call  murder  and  car- 
nage is  nothing ;  that  to  slaughter  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
men  docs  them  no  harm ;  that  the  mortal  part  of  their  being  is 
not  only  preserved,  but  passes  into  a  better  world ;  and  that  the 
murdered  man  who  should  reproach  his  assassin  would  be  guilty 
of  ingratitude,  since  the  latter  has  only  procured  his  entrance 
into  a  more  perfect  existence.  But  leave  me;  he  stands  in  a 
good  position  now ;  and  if  you  say  a  word,  he  will  go.' 
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'^Blake  is  a  large  man,  pale,  talks  well  and  really  eloquently, 
and  has  talent  in  engraving  and  designing.""^ 

Spinello,  in  painting  the  fall  of  the  bad  angels,  represented 
Lucifer  under  an  aspect  so  horrible,  that,  frightened  at  his  own 
work,  he  had.  incessantly  before  his  eyes  the  figure  of  the  devil, 
who  reproached  him  for  the  dreadful  form  he  had  given  him  in 
his  picture,  t 

We  may  h^re  refer  to  the  case  of  Berbiguier  de  Terre 
Neuve  du  Thym,  sumamed  the  Scourge  of  Hobgoblins^  who  pub- 
lished his  hallucinations  in  three  large  volumes  ;|  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  them  soon  in  treating  of  other  hallucina- 
tions. 

Case  XXXYI.  A  gentleman,  aged  thirty-five,  active,  and  in 
good  health,  living  near  London,  had  for  five  weeks  complained 
of  a  slight  headache.  He  was  rather  feverish,  and  neglected  his 
avocations  and  his  family.  He  had  been  cupped,  and  had  taken 
some  medicine,  when  he  received  a  visit  from  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Camberwell,  by  whose  advice  he  was  placed  in  an  asylum,  where 
he  passed  two  years ;  his  delirious  fancies  lessened  by  degrees, 
until  he  was  restored  to  his  family. 

The  details  which  he  has  given  of  his  malady  are  so  interest- 
ing that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  them  almost  verbatim. 
^^  One  afternoon  in  the  month  of  May,"  says  this  gentleman, 
^^  feeling  unwell,  and  little  disposed  for  business,  I  determined  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  city,  to  divert  myself.  Having  reached  St. 
Paul's  churchyard,  I  stopped  at  the  print-shop  of  Carrington 
and  Bowles  to  look  at  some  engravings  of  the  Cathedral.  I  had 
been  there  but  a  short  time,  when  an  old  gentleman,  small, 
serious-looking,  and  dressed  in  brown,  also  stopped  to  examine 
them.  Our  eyes  by  chance  meeting,  he  commenced  a  conversa- 
tion, admired  the  view  from  St.  Paul's,  related  several  anecdotes 
of  the  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  asked  if  I  had  ever 
been  in  the  dome. 

^'On  my  replying  in  the  negative,  and  finding  that  I  had  not 
dined,  he  proposed  to  repair  to  a  neighboring  tavern,  and  said 

*  British  Review,  July,  1803,  p.  184. 
t  Tissot,  Serm.  inaug.  de  litteratum  valetudine,  p.  20. 
X  Les  Farfadots,  ou  tous  les  Demons  ne  sont  pas  de  Faotre  monde,  par 
Berbiguier  de  Terre  Neuve  da  Thym.,  3  vols,  in  8vo.  Paris,  1821. 
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that,  after  the  repast,  he  would  aooompany  me  to  St.  Paul's ; 
the  day,  he  added,  was  magnificent  for  the  Tiew,  and,  as  he  waa 
familiar  with  the  place,  he  would  point  out  all  the  objects  of 
interest.  The  politeness  of  the  old  gentleman  induced  me  to 
accept  his  invitation,  and  we  went  to  a  tavern,  in  i^  dark  allej^ 
the  name  of  which  I  do  not  remember. 

^^  After  a  hasty  dinner,  we  mounted  to  the  ball  which  is  placed 
immediately  under  the  cross,  and  we  entered  it  alone.  We 
had  been  there  some  minutes  admiring  the  superb  panorama  be- 
fore us,  when  the  old  gentleman  drew  from  a  side-pocket  of  his 
coat  an  instrument  that  resembled  a  compass,  and  on  which  some 
curious  figures  were  engraved;  he  murmured  some  unintelligible 
words,  and  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  ball. 

^^I  was  seized  with  a  violent  trembling  and  a  kind  of  horror^ 
which  greatly  increased  on  his  offer  to  show  me,  if  I  wished^  a 
distant  friend,  and,  also,  what  he  was  at  that  moment  doing.^^ 
My  father  had  long  been  ill,  and  I  had  not  been  to  see  him  for 
some  weeks;  the  sudden  wish  to  see  him  overcame  all  my  scru- 
ples. No  sooner  had  I  formed  this  wish  than  I  saw  my  father 
in  a  mirror ;  he  was  reclining  in  a  chair,  taking  his  usual  nap. 
As  I  had  somewhat  doubted  the  power  of  the  old  gentleman,  I 
was  frozen  with  terror,  and  feeling  very  ill,  begged  him  instantly 
to  descend.  He  complied;  and,  on  parting  under  the  north  por- 
tico, he  said,  *  Remember,  that  you  are  the  slave  of  the  man  of 
the  mirror.'  I  returned  home,  at  night,  unhappy,  restless,  and 
fearful,  and  full  of  thoughts  of  the  stranger ;  for  the  last  three 
months,  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel  his  power." 

Dr.  Arnold  asked  the  patient  in  what  manner  the  man  of  the 
mirror  exercised  his  influence  over  him.  Throwing  a  suspicious 
glance  on  the  doctor,  he  took  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  through 
two  or  three  rooms,  and  at  length  into  the  garden,  when  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  It  is  useless ;  nothing  can  hide  us  from  him,  for  every 
place  is  open  to  him ;  he  sees  and  hears  us  now." 

"I  requested  him,"  continued  Dr.  Arnold,  "to  show  me  the 
mysterious  individual  who  saw  and  heard  us.  He  replied,  with 
much  agitation,  ^  Have  I  not  told  you  that  he  lives  in  the  ball 
under  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  that  he  only  comes  down  to  walk 
in  the  churchyard,  and  to  go  and  dine  in  the  dark  alley? 
Since  that  fatal  meeting  with  the  necromancer,  for  I  cannot 
call  him  by  any  other  name,  he  constantly  attracts  me  within  his 
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mirror,  sees  me  thtis  at  all  hours  in  the  day,  and  reads  my  most 
secret  thoughts ;  I  hare  the  terrible  conscioiisneBs  that  no  act  of 
my  life  escapes  his  knowledge,  and  that  there  is  no  spot  in  which 
I  can  be  hidden  from  him/  To  myobserrationthat  the  darkness 
of  night  ought  to  protect  him  against  his  machinations,  he  replied, 
'  I  know  what  you  would  say;  but  you  are  wrong.  I  have  only 
spoken  *to  you  of  the  mirror ;  but  in  a  comer  of  the  building 
the  magician  showed  me  a  great  clock,  and  I  distinctly  heard 
the  sounds  that  came  from  it,  and  those  that  entered ;  it  ^Tas  a 
confused  medley  of  laughter,  cries  of  anger,  of  despair,  andy  as 
I  listened  in  great  terror,  he  said,  ^^  It  is  my  organ  of  hearing." 
This  great  clock  has  communication  with  all  the  clocks  that  are 
in  the  hieroglyphic  circle.  By  this  means  I  hear  the  words  of 
all  those  under  my  supervision/ 

^^As  I  gazed  on  the  patient  with  surprise,  he  continued: 
*  I  haye  not  told  you  all ;  this  necromancer  practises  his  sorceries  * 
by  means  of  hieroglyphics  on  the  walls  and  houses,  and  he  spreads 
his  rod  of  fire  over  those  whom  he  has  inclosed  in  his  circle  of 
hieroglyphics,  atid  who  are  the  objects  of  his  constant  hatred*' 
I  begged  him  to  explain  to  me  these  hieroglyphics,  and  how  he 
saw  them.  ^  They  are,'  he  answered,  ^  signid  and  symbols  that 
you,  in  your  ignorance  of  their  real  meaning,  have  read  thus : 
Day  and  Martin^  and  Warren' %  Blacking  [probably  handbills]i* 
You  are  in  error.  These  signs  are  the  cabalistic  characters  that 
he  traces  to  intimate  the  limits  of  his  empire,  and  to  prevent  the 
esisape  of  his  captives.  What  fatigues  I  have  undergone  to 
Irithdraw  myself  from  his  terrible  influence !  I  once  walked  three 
days  and  three  nights,  until  I  fell,  exhausted  and  breathless, 
against  a  wall,  and  slept.  On  waking,  I  saw  the  fatal  letters, 
and  felt  that  I  was  Completely  in  his  power.'  "* 

No  case  of  hallucination  can  be  inore  ooherent  and  calculated 
to  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  uninitiated  in  this  singu^ 
lar  phenomenon,  than  the  oHe  juSt  stated  by  Prichard.  Doubt- 
less, in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  patient  woiild  have  been  supposed 
to  be  possessed,  and  have  been  subjected  to  the  ceremonies  of  est- 
orcism.  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  our  days,  such  a  history  would 
find  many  believers.    Authentic  facts  are  related  by  persons  of 

*  A  Treatise  on  Insanity,  and  other  Disorders  afleoting  the  Mind,  by 
James  Cowles  Priohard,  p.  455,  London,  1835. 
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veracity,  of  apparitions  that  had  revealed  to  them  extraordinarj 
things.  The  circumstantial  details  into  which  they  entered,  and 
the  air  of  truth  they  assumed,  dispelled  all  doubts. 

It  is  probable  that  this  individual  had  visited  St.  Paul's ;  but, 
seized  with  insanity,  certain  recollections  arose,  were  fantasti- 
cally grouped,  highly  colored,  and  imagined,  until  they  appeared 
realities  to  the  sight. 

M.  L^ut,  in  a  paper  on  purely  sensorial  madness^  has  pub- 
lished several  facts,  amongst  which  the  following  appears  to  bear 
on  our  subject : — 

Case  XXXYII.  R.  was  bom  of  parents  without  fortune ; 
his  education  was  far  from  being  religious.  At  fourteen,  he  might 
have  obtained  favors  from  a  young  girl,  but  denied  himself  on 
thinking  of  God.  In  fact,  that  thought  seemed  to  have  employed 
him  from  childhood.  At  eighteen,  his  understanding  seemed  to 
enlarge,  and  all  the  exterior  phenomena  of  the  world  appeared 
unveiled  to  his  si^ht ;  he  saw  all  creation,  as  it  were,  in  a  coup 
d^oeiL  The  sight  of  a  corrupt  world  saddened  him  more  and 
more ;  that  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  learning  the  trade  of 
a  wheelwright,  by  which  he  afterwards  gained  a  livelihood.  His 
love  for  changing  his  location  and  acquaintances  increased;  he 
seemed  invariably  driven  towards  a  result  unknown  to  himself; 
he  thought  that  God  called  him  somewhere. 

In  1825,  the  jubilee  took  place.  R.  took  part  in  it,  fervently, 
and  joined,  in  preaching,  with  the  most  eloquent  missionaries. 
At  that  time  his  first  revelations  took  place ;  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  from  the  epigastrium,  where  ho  always  felt  a  sensation  of 
heat,  words  were  very  distinctly  pronounced,  not  such  as  sound 
on  the  ear,  but  very  easily  distinguished  from  them.  These 
words,  which  formed  prophecies  and  parables,  plunged  R.  into 
ecstasies.  His  appetite  failed,  sleep  vanished,  and  he  passed  the 
nights  in  prayer. 

During  one  of  these  excited  nights,  R.  suddenly  saw  a  lu- 
minous disk  as  large,  but  not  so  bright,  as  the  sun,  appear  in 
the  clouds ;  a  voice  proceeded  from  the  disk  that  said :  "  The 
children  whom  I  bless,  shall  be  blessed ;  but  those  whom  I  curse, 
shall  be  cursed  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  R.,  who 
recognized  the  voice  of  God,  entered  into  communication  with 
the  uncreated,  addressing  many  questions  which  were  not  all 
replied  to.     The  conversation  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
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R.  began  to  understand  what  were  Qoi's  intentions  towards 
him;  finally,  the  Deity  told  him  to  go  to  rest. 

The  words  pronounced  from  the  epigastrium  were  very  different 
firom  those  proceeding  from  the  vision.  In  the  latter,  the  words 
precisely  resembled  those  which  are  orally  heard,  which  was  not 
the  case  with  the  words  (epigastric)  of  the  revelations.  The 
vision  decided  the  fate  of  B. ;  he  was  the  Messiah,  who  should 
come,  at  the  end  of  time,  to  draw  all  nations  to  the  same  belief, 
and  to  prepare  the  last  judgment.  It  was  in  this  quality  that 
he  commenced  prophesying  to  his  fellow-workmen,  and  that  he 
requested  audiences  with  the  Abb^  M.,  a  priest  of  Charles  the 
Tenth's  court,  and  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Being  unable 
to  succeed  in  the  latter  point,  he,  one  day  during  mass,  scaled 
the  grating  of  the  metropolitan  choir,  in  order,  he  said,  to  be 
arrested,  that  he  might  thus  make  known  the  plans  he  could  not 
otherwise  communicate.  He  had  his  wish.  He  was  taken  to 
the  police-office. 

If  we  allow  the  reality  of  B.'s  visions,  then,  indeed,  he  is  no 
madman — ^but  what  he  pretends  to  be,  the  Messiah.  Prior  to  his 
vision — prior  to  his  greatest  revelations,  he  did  not  know  the 
Scriptures ;  it  was  only  subsequently  that  he  studied  them,  and 
very  artfully  applied  them  to  his  belief,  even  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which  he  found  a  clear  meaning.  ^'  Jesus  Christ,"  said  he,  ^^  is  the 
Son  of  God ;  he  came  to  prepare  the  way,  but  he  is  not  the 
Messiah ;  that  is  nowhere  written."  When  he  spoke  of  the  mis- 
ery reserved  for  the  wicked  at  the  end  pf  time,  his  eyes  over- 
flowed with  tears ;  he  sighed  over  their  future  torments,  and 
then  his  countenance  assumed  an  elevated  expression,  not  a  little 
extraordinary. 

He  believed  in  the  evil  spirit,  and  spoke  of  him  with  pain ;  he 
had  a  singular  theory  of  hell.  ^'  Thither,"  said  he,  ^^go  all  the 
sounds  that  are  lost  on  earth,  all  the  lights  and  fires  that  vanish 
in  the  air;  but  punishments  will  not  be  eternal,  at  least  for  those 
who  were  placed  there  before  the  last  judgment." 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  months,  he  was  found  so  disposed  to 
postpone,  until  a  more  favorable  time,  his  projects  of  reform 
that,  under  a  regular  certificate,  he  was  restored  to  society.  "*" 

*  Observations  sar  la  Folie  sensoriale,  par  L^lut,  p.  284.  Pu  D6inoa 
de  Socrate,  1  vol.  in  8vo.,  1834. 
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This  case  may  be  placed  amongst  those  cited  to  establish  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  hallucinated  persons  and  the  foond'^ 
ers  of  religion.  However  painful  to  humanity  may  be  the  opinion 
of  those  who  represent  it  as  touched  with  madness  relative  to 
many  questions  of  a  social  nature,  and  with  respect  to  the  reaU- 
aation  of  thoughts  which  appear  to  us,  and  to  others,  the  concep- 
tions of  genius,  we  believe  that  this  apparent  parity  should  be 
opposed  by  more  direct  reasons*  We  do  not  discover  in  R.  that 
strong  will,  logical  reasoning,  and  fixity  of  purpose  that  belong 
to  those  having  a  providential  mission.  His  was  a  weak  mind 
inflamed  with  religious  ideas,  which,  like  many  of  that  temper,  he 
exaggerated,  until,  finally,  all  his  actions  had  referenoe  theretoj 
Instead  of  marching  at  the  head  of  his  ideas,  commanding  them 
in  person,  being  their  promoter,  their  standard,  he  could  nmthet 
originate  nor  develop  them;  they  drew  him  along,  or,  rather, 
they  absorbed  him.  The  man  of  genius  controls  and  directs  his 
idea,  and  makes  it  fruitful.  The  madman  has  no  power  over 
his ;  he  follows  it  as  its  shadow,  and  obeys  all  its  caprices*  In 
short,  one  is  the  king  of  his  idea,  the  other  the  slave. 

In  the  case  of  R.,  there  are  multiplied  proofs  of  madness* 
It  is  God  who  tells  him  to  go  to  bed;  it  is  his  Stomach  that 
speaks  to  him.  Scaling  the  grating  of  the  cathedral  was  the 
aqt  of  a  madman ;  had  he  been  master  of  himself,  he  would  have 
known'that  it  would  lead  to  the  police-office  and  the  madhouse. 
Thence  he  proved  that  he  no  longer  looked  sanely  on  things^ 
and  that  several  of  his  intellectual  faculties  were  injured. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  always  observed,  in  the  great  number 
of  cases  of  hallucination  that  have  come  under  our  notice 
during  more  than  twenty  years,  that,  by  the  side  of  a  well- 
sustained  reasoning,  which  appeared  the  result  of  an  idea,  was 
placed  an  incoherent  word  or  a  whimsical  act — in  a  word,  the 
seed  of  madness. 

BallucinatuyM  of  the  Touch. — These  have  been  considered 
very  difficult  to  study,  because  they  have  been  confounded  with 
neuralgic  and  visceral  affections ;  but  there  are  doubtless  some 
hallucinated  quite  capable  of  describing  their  sensations,  who 
speak  confidently  of  having  been  pinched  and  struck,  and  who 
had  received  electric  shocks  on  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Latterly  we  examined,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Foville,  Mi- 
chon,  and  Seguin,  a  young  man  who  declared  that  magnetizers 
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were  everj  moment  darting  magnetie  fluid  into  his  breast,  his 
back,  and  arms,  and  that  he  sensibly  felt  the  contact  of  that 
agent.    He  had  no  nenralgio  affection. 

Ga81  XXXYin.  Mathews,  whose  ourions  case  Haslam  has 
deeeribed  in  a  pamphlet,  believed  himself  the  victim  of  a  troop 
af  wretches,  living  in  an  obscure  place  near  London.  These 
persecutors,  by  their  talents  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  had  the 
power  to  infliet  tm  him  several  kinds  of  torture.  At  one  time, 
they  held  tight  the  fibres  of  his  tongue ;  at  anothw,  they  spread 
a  veil  over  his  brain,  and  thus  intercepted  the  communication 
between  his  heart  and  mind.  By  the  aid  of  a  magnetic  fluid,  they 
bound  him  nearly  to  suffocation,  introduced  gas  into  his  skull, 
stretched  his  brain,  distended  his  nerves,  and  threw  all  his 
thoughts  into  disorder.  In  order  to  discover  by  what  means 
these  invisible  tormentors  made  him  thus  suffer,  he  invented  a 
strange  machiBe,  the  design  of  which  he  exhibited.  The  assas- 
sins, as  he  called  them,  had  similar  machines  in  a  number  of 
different  places,  which  they  used  for  the  purpose  of  tormentiBg 
persons,  or  making  them  act  as  they  chose.'*' 

M.  Oalmeil  reports  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  felt  himself 
every  night  nailed  in  a  coffin,  and  carried  in  men's  arms,  by  a 
subterranean  road,  from  Charenton  to  Yincennes,  where  a 
ftmeral  service  was  chanted  in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau.  The 
same  invisible  persons  brought  him  back,  and  placed  him  on  his 

We  attended  an  Englishman  who  thought  he  was  carried  off  at 
night,  to  distant  countries — ^to  the  East,  to  Cauro,  to  London;  he 
complained  of  the  ill  treatment  he  received  from  the  agents  who 
were  charged  with  the  mission.  He  declared  that  they  bound 
his  armp  and  his  neck,  and  covered  him  with  bruises.  The  idea 
made  him  very  unhappy.  Madame  D.  frequently  pointed  out 
imaginary  marks  of  blows,  which  were  given  her  during  the 
night  by  individuals  who  wished  to  do  her  violence.  In  by- 
gone days,  the  devil  would  have  been  accused  of  the  crime ;  in 
this  case,  we  see  only  an  exaggerated  physical  fact,  which  many 
can  appreciate.  Sorcerers  rode  to  their  place  of  rendezvous  on 
a  broom-handle,  on  a  he-goat,  or  a  hairy  man ;  they  were  con- 

*  niostrations  of  Madness,  exhibiting  a  Singular  Case  of  Insanity,  by 
John  Haslam,  London,  1843. 
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scious  of  the  movement.  The  sensation  of  flying  is  rather  oom- 
mon.  Frequently  in  dreams,  we  feel  onrselves  borne  along  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  arrow ;  we  accomplish  great  distances,  just 
lightly  touching  the  ground.  We  have  noticed  this  fact  in  a 
literary  man  of  our  acquaintance,  whom  we  seyeral  times  found 
with  fixed  eyes,  and  who  said  to  us,  ^^  I  am  flying ;  do  not  stop 
me !"  On  returning  to  himself,  he  described  his  sensations;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  really  had  flown.  This  sensation  was 
experienced  so  far  back  as  the  times  of  St.  Jerome,  who  relates 
that  frequently  in  his  dreams,  he  felt  himself  flying  oyer  mount- 
ains, seas,  kc* 

Madame  D'Amim,  Goethe's  friend,  in  speaking  of  this  fiaet, 
says :  ''  I  was  certain  that  I  flew,  and  floated  in  the  air.  By  a 
simple  elastic  pressure  of  the  point  of  the  toe,  I  was  in  the  air. 
I  floated  silently  and  deliciously  at  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
earth ;  I  alighted,  mounted  again;  I  flew  from  side  to  side,  and 
then  returned.  A  few  days  after,  I  was  taken  with  fever ;  I 
went  to  bed  and  slept.    It  happened  two  weeks  after  I  was  con- 

fined."t 

The  strange  tactile  sensations  noticed  in  many  insane  persons 

appear  to  us  rather  to  belong  to  hypochondriacal  illusions. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  cases  of  hallucination  of  touch,  we 
must  not  omit  Berbiguier,  who  thought  that  goblins  were  con- 
tinually moving  over  his  body,  and  fatigued  him  so  much  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  These  invisible  enemies  travelled 
over  him  day  and  night,  and  their  odor  was  so  bad  as  nearly  to 
suffocate  him.  To  defend  himself  against  their  power,  he  fan- 
cied that  he  adroitly  seized  them  under  his  linen,  fixed  them  to 
his  mattress  with  millions  of  pins,  or  put  them  into  bottles.^ 

HallucinationB  of  Smell, — It  is  stated  that  these  may  exhibit 
themselves  at  the  commencement  of  all  cases  of  insanity,  and 
especially  in  partial  delirium.  It  has  been  remarked  that, 
while  saints  perfume,  devils  infect  an  apartment.  Hallucinations 
of  smell,  like  those  of  taste,  very  seldom  exist  alone ;  they  are 
combined  with  those  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch.  They  are 
less  frequent  than  hallucinations  of  the  other  senses. 

*  Saint  J6rome,  Pol6mique,  o.  Rufin,  liv.  i.  Panth6on  litt6raire. 
t  Correspondence  de  Goethe  et  de  Bettina,  translated  by  M.  Sebast 
Albin,  t.  i.  p.  68. 
X  Berbiguier,  op,  cU,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  et  teq. 
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Deranged  persons,  who  experience  these  hallucinations,  com- 
plain of  being  pursued'bj  offensive  effluvias,  or  they  believe  they 
inhale  the  most  delicions  perfumes,  whilst  in  truth  there  is  no 
scent  near  them;  some,  indeed,  before  their  attack,  are  de- 
prived of  smell.  An  insane  woman  declares  that  there  exist 
under  the  Salp^triere  (an  insane  hospital),  vaults,  in  which  a 
number  of  men  and  women  are  strangled ;  every  day  she  per- 
ceives a  horrible  smell  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  all 
these  bodies  buried  under  ground.*  We  have,  in  our  establish- 
ment, a  lady,  who,  after  attempting  to  strangle  herself,  per- 
ceived everywhere  the  smell  of  coal ;  she  stopped  up  her  nose, 
inhaled  vinegar,  etc.  This  scent  followed  her  constantly.  M. 
Esquirol  reports  a  similar  case. 

HaUucinaiionB  of  Taste. — These  are  not  more  common  than 
the*  preceding.  The  patients,  especially  those  who  are  in  the 
first  stage  of  madness  with  general  paralysis,  express  delight 
at  the  good  fare  they  have  had ;  praise  the  flavor  of  the  dishes, 
and  the  aroma  of  the  wines,  when  really  they  have  tasted  nothing. 
A  Iftdy,  who  had  been  noted  for  her  intelligence,  passed  days  in 
tasting  imaginary  dishes.  Sometimes  the  impressions  are  dis- 
tressing ;  they  eat  raw  flesh,  chew  arsenic,  or  devour  earth ;  sul- 
phur and  flames  play  round  their  mouths.  Others  swallow 
nectar  and  ambrosia.t 

Hallucinations,  unaccompanied  by  one  of  these  principal  forms 
of  madness,  are  rare,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  in  this  respect, 
they  have  numerous  points  of  correspondence  with  pure  mono- 
mania. Almost  always,  in  fact,  we  notice  some  disorder  of  the 
intellect,  of  the  affections,  or  of  the  propensities,  &c.  We  will 
furnish  three  examples,  presented  by  Esquirol,  as  cases  of  simple 
hallucination.  One  of  these  subjects  expresses  himself  in  suit- 
able and  choice  terms  on  religion  and  the  miracles,  but,  during 
this  serious  conversation,  depicts  a  host  of  strange  objects. 
Another,  who  has  only  hallucinations  of  hearing,  has  a  confused 
perception  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  him,  but  does 
not  suitably  appreciate  persons,  things,  or  events.  A  third, 
after  having  written  several  pages  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  and 
exceedingly  well  arranged,  adds  that  ^^  Jesus  Christ  is  coming." 

*  Ii6lat»  op.  cU, 
^         t  Esquirol,  Des  Maladies  Ment.  t.  i.  p.  198,  etc. 
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Experience  has  proved,  without  qaeetion,  that  hallacinationB 
may  be  manifested  in  those  who  have  no  delirium ;  but  thejr  are 
one  of  the  elements  of  delirium  most  frequently  met  with  in 
m^ntal  alienation,  in  a  certain  number  of  nervous  diseases,  ia 
several  inflammatory  affections,  and  in  some  severe  fevers. 

RECAPrruLATlON. — ^In  halluoinations  compatible  with  reason, 
the  error  is  almost  always  adcnowledged,  or,  if  it  escape  atten- 
tion, it  ezweises  no  influence  on  the  conduct.  In  hallucinations 
which  have  the  characteristic  of  insanity,  the  actions,  in  an 
immense  majority  of  cases,  are  the  consequences  of  morbid  sen- 
sations, so  convinced  is  the  madman  of  their  reality. 

Of  all  halludnations,  those  of  heuring  are  the  most  common, 
exceeding  the  others  by  about  sixty-six  per  cent.  The  weaken- 
ing, or  the  entire  privation  of  the  sense  is  no  obstacle  to  their 
production.  This  characteristic  completely  distinguishes  them 
from  illusions. 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  usually  come  from  without;  but 
they  sometimes  are  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  body ;  they  are 
often  isolated ;  they  may  be  combined  with  hallucinations  of 
sight,  and  less  frequently  with  those  of  the  other  senses. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  are  those  which  have  attracted  most 
attention.  With  these  are  associated  the  curious  phenomena  of 
visions.  In  all  times,  visionaries  have  played  an  important  part 
in  history.  These  hallucinations,  being  only  a  colored  reflection 
of  the  thoughts  habitual  to  the  individual,  may  be  infinitely 
varied,  and  assume  'as  many  forms  as  there  are  individuals. 
Their  production  does  not  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  sense 
of  sight,  since  the  blind  are  thus  affected.  The  hallucinated  be- 
lieve they  can  see  within  their  bodies,  which  is  the  case  also  with 
those  who  are  magnetized,  and  with  somnambulists.  Hallucina- 
tions of  hearing  are  often  associated  with  those  of  sight ;  and 
from  their  union  the  most  singular  phenomena  arise. 

Hallucinations  of  the  touch  are  less  distinct  thui  the  preced- 
ing, because  they  are  often  confounded  with  neuralgic  and  vis- 
ceral illusions.  Well-attested  facts  place  this  position  beyond 
doubt. 

Hallucinations  of  smell  and  taste  come  after  the  preceding, 
with  respect  to  frequency ;  those  of  smell  may  be  observed  at 
the  commencement  of  all  kinds  of  insanity.     These  hallucina- 
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tions  are  soarcelj  ever  isolated ;  they  are  associated  with  others, 
and  especially  with  illusions. 

Hallucinations  without  complication  are  rare;  they  are  almost 
always  linked  with  one  of  the  forms  of  madness. 

SECT,  n.— GENERAL  HALLUCINATIONS. 

Hallucinations  of  all  the  senses  combined  appear  rare.  Hal- 
lucinations of  hearing  and  of  sight  have  often  been  confounded 
with  the  illusions  of  touch,  of  taste,  and  of  smelL  Analogy  and 
reasoning,  however,  prove  that  they  may  exist ;  and  observation 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  matter. 

It  is  also  probable  that,  on  closely  questioning  patients,  hallu- 
cinations of  all  the  senses  may  be  proved  to  be  more  frequent 
than  they  are  believed  to  be. 

From  many  curious  facts  of  this  nature,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Cass  XXXIX.  Mademoiselle ,  forty  years  of  age^  very 

nervous,  and  consequently  very  impressible,  has  always  been 
extremely  flighty.  In  her  youth  she  could  never  apply  herself 
to  any  serious  study,  so  that  the  doctors  recommenxted  her  pa- 
rents to  direct  her  attention  to  gymnastic  exercises.  This  lady 
has  not  had  any  children.  She  is  comfortably  situated  in  life, 
her  parents  in  good  health,  and  of  sound  mind  ;  but  she  has  a 
brother  whose  situation  greatly  resembles  her  own.  Her  appear- 
ance indicates  health ;  her  hair  is  of  a  chestnut  color ;  she  has  a 
good  complexion,  and  is  moderately  stout. 

About  ten  years  ago,  she  felt  the  first  syuiptoms  of  the  malady 
which  now  afflicts  her.  She  saw  the  most  fantastic  personages. 
Her  visual  aberrations  did  not  prevent  her  from  attending  to 
her  occupations.  Irregular  menstruation,  the  other  functions 
healthy.  In  six  months,  the  hallucinations,  which  until  then  had 
been  endurable,  occurring,  as  they  did,  at  prolonged  intervals, 
increased.  Sight  was  no  longer  the  only  sense  that  was  injured ; 
all  the  other  senses  were,  by  turns,  impaired.  The  most  palpable 
derangement  was  in  the  sense  of  hearing.  She  heard  voices 
everj  instant  proceeding  from  her  stomach.  These  voices  greatly 
tormented  her ;  they  directed  all  her  actions,  and  gave  notice  of 
what  passed  within  her.  They  gave  her  information  of  her  com.- 
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plaints ;  and  she  could  then  prescribe  the  medicines  that  she 
appeared  to  require. 

The  voices  gave  her  very  clear  information  concerning  the 
character  and  wishes  of  different  persons,  of  whom  she  could 
reveal  very  curious  particulars.  She  would  then  express  herself 
in  much  choicer  language  than  was  her  wont ;  but,  for  power, 
facility,  and  richness  of  expression,  she  was  indebted  to  the 
voices  within  her,  for,  when  uninfluenced  by  them,  she  spoke 
with  much  more  simplicity.  The  voices  frequently  conversed 
on  subjects  of  an  elevated  character ;  on  geography,  grammar, 
and  rhetoric;  and  they  corrected  her  when  she  expressed  herself 
badly,  pointing  out  the  faults  she  had  committed. 

The  voices  told  her  strange  things.  One  day  they  made  her 
believe  that  she  was  possessed,  which  was  the  more  surprising 
because  she  was  not  brought  up  with  superstitious  notions.  She 
thereupon  sought  a  priest  to  exorcise  her.  Since  that  time,  her 
ideas  on  eternity  and  future  woes  have  been  distressing,  and 
throw  her  into  the  deepest  despair.  The  voices  once  revealed  to 
her  that  she  would  become  a  queen,  and  play  a  great  part  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  For  several  months  she  kept  this  revela- 
tion to  herself,  expecting  its  realization ;  but,  as  this  did  not 
occur,  she  perceived  that  the  voices  had  been  deceiving  her. 

Most  generally  they  hold  the  most  singular,  whimsical,  and 
abominable  conversations ;  she  cannot  resist  them,  except  when 
they  alter  their  tone  to  tell  her  comical  things  that  make  her 
4augh.  She  hears  them  joke  and  laugh ;  they  then  assail  her 
more  violently  than  ever,  like  harpies,  spoiling  all  they  touch. 
If  she  wishes  to  drink  a  glass  of  sugared-water,  they  tell  her  the 
wator  is  poisoned,  and,  for  several  hours,  she  is  in  great  terror. 
They  are  constantly  urging  her  to  drown  herself,  but  she  feels 
an  inward  resistance  to  their  promptings,  and  has  a  great  dread 
of  yie'lding  to  the  temptation. 

If  she  is  walking,  the  voices  cry  out  to  her,  when  a  well- 
dressed  woman  is  passing,  that  she  smells  of  musk,  of  which  she 
has  a  horror  ;  or,  if  a  gentleman  passes  her,  she  smells  tobacco, 
although  she  is  aware  that  the  smells  are  only  imaginary. 

She  frequently  has  strange  visions ;  her  room  is  filled  with 
people ;  figures  of  all  kinds,  and  numerous  processions,  pass  be- 
fore her ;  or  she  sees  individuals  who  only  have  half  a  face,  a 
profile,  or  an  eye ;   others,  who  are  big,  little,  deformed,  and 
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assume  the  most  grotesque  shapes.     At  other  times  she  sees  her 
eye,  ^-hich  has  been  taken  out,  rolling  on  before  her. 

The  food  she  eats  is  infected ;  everything  has  lost  its  natural 
flavor ;  or  she  seems  to  swallow  vinegar,  and  Gruy^re  cheese, 
which  she  detests.  If  she  touches  a  dish,  the  voices  frequently 
give  it  one  of  those  flavors,  to  prevent  her  partaking  of  it. 

When  walking,  she  feels  herself  drenched  with  water ;  the  cold 
liquid  pierces  her  through ;  she  then  wipes  her  wet  clothes  with 
her  hands. 

This  lady  says  she  knows  that  these  voices  proceed  from  a 
nervous  affection ;  but  they  are  too  powerful  for  her  judgment ; 
they  overpower  and  rule  it.  So  great  is  their  power,  that  they 
oblige  her  to  go  wherever  they  wish ;  they  told  her,  some  months 
since,  to  go  to  Paris,  and  consult  some  celebrated  physicians. 
She  long  resisted  this  prompting,  because  she  believed  such  a 
course  to  be  useless ;  finally,  she  came  to  Professor  Fouquier, 
who  recommended  blistering,  and  means  which  could  only  have 
an  injurious  effect.  She  required  warm  and  cold  baths,  and 
plenty  of  good  Bordeaux  wine.  Yesterday,  the  voices  told  her 
to  go  to  Bercy  for  some  wine.  Having  traversed  Paris  to  reach 
the  place,  the  voices  told  her  that  the  wine  was  good  for  nothing. 

The  voices  desired  her  to  take  a  bath,  promising  to  be  quiet ; 
but,  no  sooner  had  she  entered  it,  than  they  set  up  such  a  deafen- 
ing uproar  that  she  was  obliged  instantly  to  leave  it. 

They  will  no  longer  let  her  speak ;  they  confuse  her  ideas ; 
she  finds  it  difficult  to  express  herself.  In  fact,  she  stammers, 
repeats  her  words,  and  hesitates ;  but  she  knows  her  condition ; 
and,  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  voices,  she  fixes 
her  eyes  on  those  to  whom  she  would  speak,  in  order  that  they 
may  read  there  what  she  cannot  clearly  express. 

She  is  often  aware  that  the  voices  make  her  act  unreasonably; 
she  tries  to  oppose  their  wishes,  but  they  persist,  and  force  her 
obedience ;  their  power  is  irresistible. 

This  lady,  who  was  introduced  to  us  by  M.  Fouquier,  wished 
to  enter  our  asylum,  in  order  that  the  physicians  should  study 
her  case,  and  open  her  body  after  death. 

However,  "  she  knows  that  her  body,  as  well  as  her  brain,  is 
full  of  air ;  and,  for  fifteen  years,  her  spinal  marrow  has  been 
dried  up  and  destroyed."  After  this  information,  she  adds :  "  I 
know  that  my  case  is  one  of  real  monomania;  but  the  voices  are 
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Stronger  tban  my  will.  I  know  that  everything  will  terminate 
badly ;  but  I  wish  to  be  under  treatment ;  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  remain  quiet/' 

What  curious  reflections  are  suggested  by  this  remarkable 
case  !  Here  the  senses  are  first  all  disordered,  then  the  mind ; 
there  is  a  struggle  between  the  intellect  and  the  revolted  senses; 
a  momentary  consciousness  that  all  is  illusion ;  then  comes  the 
triumph  of  these  same  senses  over  reason — overpowering  the  will, 
that  vainly  combats  the  impelling  force.  Is  there,  in  fact,  a  sight 
more  deserving  philosophical  study  than  the  case  presented  by 
this  woman,  who,  knowing  that  her  senses  mislead  her,  and  that 
she  is  the  sport  of  fancies,  yet  cannot  escape  their  influence  ? 

Constantly  deceived,  and  certain  that  she  always  will  be  de- 
ceived, still,  she  is  not  less  obedient  to  the  voices  that  direct  her; 
and  goes  wheresoever  they  command. 

This  novel  manifestation  of  the  principle  of  duality,  by  virtue 
of  which  this  afliicted  person,  borne  down  by  railleries,  jokes, 
menaces,  and  horrible  proposals,  and  ready  to  yield  to  despair, 
suddenly  finds  herself  consoled  by  kind  and  encouraging  words,  is 
a  psychological  fact,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  faculty. 
It  would  seem  as  though  a  good  and  a  bad  spirit  were  each  draw- 
ing her  to  itself.  During  ten  years  that  she  has  been  in  this 
pathological  condition,  she  has  not  ceased  to  attend  to  her  affairs ; 
she  directs  the  management  of  her  property,  attends  to  all  the 
duties  of  social  life ;  and,  although,  for  the  space  of  six  years, 
her  false  impressions  liave  not  left  her  a  moment  of  peace,  her 
habits  are  unchanged,  though  slie  appears  to  know  intuitively 
that  her  reason  is  about  to  fail,  and  seeks  consolation  in  the 
advice  which  she  cannot  follow. 

This  lady's  case  is  no  less  interesting  as  regards  legal  medi- 
cine and  civil  law.  The  hallucination  that  torments  her,  and 
the  falsity  of  which  she  almost  always  acknowledges,  but  to  which 
she  is  obliged  to  yield,  because  its  power  is  stronger  than  her 
will,  leads  her  to  actions  which  have  no  definite  aim.  The  voices 
tempt  her  to  commit  suicide,  and  inspire  her  with  many  other 
ideas,  to  which,  being  driven  beyond  resistance,  she  is  forced  to 
yield.  This  is  quite  a  new  fact  in  the  psychological  history  of 
man  ;  it  gives  the  key  to  a  number  of  actions  and  oddities,  which, 
from  the  known  character  and  manners  of  the  parties,  are  other- 
wise inexplicable.     The  greater  our  range  of  observation  has  ex- 
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tended,  the  more  have  we  become  conyinced  that  the  world  con- 
tains many  madmen,  who,  from  some  reason  or  another,  have 
never  sought  medical  relief,  and  whose  derangement  of  mind  has 
never  been  noticed  by  those  about  them.  Well,  these  individuals 
quarrel,  provoke  duels,  insult,  strike,  assai^inate,  or  commit  snip 
eide,  because  they  have  obeyed  voices,  commands,  and  impulses, 
which  they  cannot  resist. 

Among  the  numerous  cases  that  I  have  collected,  the  following 
appears,  for  several  reasons,  to  be  interesting : — 

Casb  XL.  A  rich  man  lived  alone  in  a  large  houfle  that  be* 
longed  to  him.  His  style  of  living  was  not  at  all  suitable  to  the 
fortune  that  he  was  known  to  possess.  He  dressed  almost  in 
rags,  and  lived  in  the  most  parsimonious  manner.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  enter  his  house.  However  strange  his  conduct,  he 
did  nothing  worthy  of  blame,  and  the  world  was  left  to  its  con* 
jectures.  Information  was  at  length  obtained  that  his  resources 
were  exhausted,  and  that  he  owed  heavy  sums  on  his  house.  He 
was  finally  obliged  to  sell  it.  His  ruin  was  a  mystery.  Misan- 
Aropical  and  taciturn,  he  shunned  all  questions. 

The  circumstance  was  forgotten,  when,  one  day,  the  poor 
wretch  presented  himself  to  the  new  proprietor;  he  was  pale  and 
agitated,  but  his  eyes  shone  with  a  strange  brilliancy.  ^^  Sir," 
said  he,  ^'  I  know  where  the  gold  that  I  possessed  is,  and  where 
the  fortune  is  that  I  have  lost.  A  voice  revealed  to  me  that  a 
misfortune  would  take  all  from  me,  and  reduce  me  to  misery ; 
and  that,  to  avoid  this  catastrophe,  I  must  conceal  my  riches.  I 
followed  the  advice.  Income,  furniture,  house,  all  was  converted 
into  gold,  and  buried  in  a  place  unknown  to  any  one.  Then  I 
no  longer  heard  the  voice.  My  head  became  a  chaos  of  ideas ; 
I  had  only  a  glimmering  light  now  and  then.  This  morning  I 
heard  the  voice  again :  ^Tou  are  ignorant,'  it  said,  ^  where  your 
gold  is,  but  I  will  tell  you.  By  my  advice  you  threw  it  into  the 
well.'  Pray,  sir,  have  search  made ;  all  my  riches  are  there." 
They  attempted  to  console  him;  promised  to  do  what  he  desired; 
but  it  would  require  time  and  workmen.  They  made  him  com- 
prehend that  such  an  operation  required  preparations  that  could 
not  be  done  in  a  hurry.  He  retired.  In  a  few  days  he  returned 
to  inquire  the  result  of  the  search.  He  was  told  that  they  had 
found  nothing!!!     He  sighed  deeply,  pronounced  a  few  inco- 
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herent  vordfl,  and  in  a  few  days  unquestionable  insanity  put  an 
end  to  his  useless  regrets. 

It  may  be  asked  whether,  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
patient  was  whose  history  we  have  related,  he  was  capable  of 
making  a  wilL 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question ;  but  its  solution  is  not  an  imr 
possibility.  When  the  conduct  of  the  individual  does  not  depart 
from  received  usages,  when  it  is  not  controlled  by  one  of  those 
false  ideas  that  make  him  hate  his  relatives  and  friends  without 
any  motive,  and  when  he  regulates  his  expenses  prudently,  we 
do  not  think  that  whimsical  actions,  or  words,  the  results  of  an 
erroneous  belief,  but  having  no  influence  on  the  prominent  acts 
of  his  life,  should  deprive  a  person  of  his  civil  liberties,  and  the 
power  of  making  his  will.  We  will  return  to  this  subject  when 
we  examine  hallucinations  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 

Becapitulation. — Hallucinations  of  all  the  senses  are  more 
rare  than  hallucinations  of  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  senses. 

Hallucinations  sometimes  occur  alone,  but,  more  generally, 
they  are  combined  with  illusions,  or  with  some  of  the  forms  of 
madness. 

The  characteristics  of  madness,  already  appreciable  in  simply 
isolated  hallucinations,  are  more  marked  in  general  hallucinations. 

In  isolated  and  general  hallucinations  may  bo  found  the  ex- 
planation of  many  incomprehensible  actions. 

General  hallucinations  would  bo  a  powerful  argument  in  favor 
of  Berkeley's  hypothesis,  if  a  pathological  state  could  serve  to 
establish  a  physiological  principle. 

Hallucinations  of  all  the  senses  might  appear  to  bo  more  fre- 
quently exhibited,  if  they  wore  not  often  mistaken  for  illusions 
of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  touch. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ON  HALLUCINATIONS  ^S  CONNBCTED  WITH  ILLUSIONS. 

Frequency  of  illusions — Opinions  relatire  to  the  errors  of  the  senses — Charac- 
teristics by  which  illusions  and  hallucinations  are  distinguished — Opinions  of 
MM.  Calmeil,  Aubanel,  and  Dechambre ;  their  concurrence — Peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  illusions — Internal  hallucinations  allied  with  sensations  of  hypo- 
chondriacs— niusions  are  observed  both  in  a  healthy  and  a  morbid  state — 
Uliuioru  of  hearing  and  of  tight — Causes — Illusions  of  sight  sometimes  epi- 
demic— ^Aerial  illusions — Causes  of  public  illusions — Illusions  of  hearing — 
Motives  for  the  chapter — Illusions  may  precede,  accompany,  or  succeed 
hallucinations — Illusions  may  be  isolated  or  general — Illusions  very  capricious — 
Illusions,  like  hallucinaUons,  may  induce  the  commission  of  reprehensible  acts — 
Illusions  of  the  touch,  of  the  smell,  of  the  taste — Their  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  madmen — Illusions  almost  always  accompany  hallucinations — Reea^ 
pittUatioH, 

Nothing  is  more  common  with  the  insane,  and  especially  with 
maniacs,  than  to  mistake  one  person  for  another,  and  to  take  an 
object  for  what  it  is  not.  Such  mistakes  are  frequent ;  so  that 
the  story  of  a  windmill  metamorphosed  into  a  giant  is  a  tale 
appropriate  for  all  times.  These  errors  of  the  senses  are  not 
confined  to  the  deranged.  They  exist  equally  among  men  of 
the  most  healthy  minds ;  but  judgment  and  experience  correct 
their  false  notions.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  established 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy  that  our  senses  deceive  us,  and  that 
we  cannot  place  any  reliance  upon  them. 

It  requires,  however,  but  little  reflection  to  convince  us  that 
the  senses  faithfully  report  all  that  makes  an  impression  on  them. 
Their  office  is  to  tell  us  that  there  exists  such  and  such  a  cause 
in  the  body,  such  or  such  a  quality  that  produces  in  us  such  or 
such  a  sensation,  but  not  to  tell  us  the  nature  of  that  cause  or 
that  quality.  Thus  the  only  proper  object  of  sight  is  the  colored 
expanse.  •  In  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  form  and 
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distance  of  objects,*  we  form  a  conjectural  judgment.  This 
judgment,  in  itself,  no  more  forms  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  the 
sense  of  sight,  than  the  judgments  which  we  form  relative  to 
Bounds  that  the  ear  hears,  and  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  dis- 
tance of  sonorous  bodies  whence  those  sounds  emanate,  form  a 
part  of  the  testimony  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Thus,  to  speak 
correctly,  our  senses  never  deceive  us ;  but  we  deceive  ourselves 
through  the  judgments  we  form  concerning  the  testimony  of  our 
senses. 

When  Esquirol  published  his  M4mo%re9  9ur  hi  IHunoniy  he 
pointed  out  wherein  illusions  differ  from  hallucinations.  The 
characteristic,  which  appears  to  us  the  most  decisive,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  an  exterior  body  in  hallucinations  ;  whilst  illusions  re- 
quire a  tangible  basis.  A  man  declares  that  you  are  a  cat,  or 
Napoleon,  or  a  well-known  orator;  he  sees  fighting  armies  in  the 
clouds — angels  who  blow  the  trumpet ;  that^man  is  a  visionary. 
But  if,  in  the  quiet  of  night,  he  hears  voices  addressing  him ;  if, 
in  the  most  intense  darkness,  he  sees  persons  that  none  but  him- 
self can  perceive,  he  is  hallucinated.  The  privation  of  the 
sense  of  sight  or  hearing  presents  no  impediment  to  halluci- 
nation, whilst  it  is  an  obstacle  to  illusion. 

M.  Dechambre  does  not  consider  that  any  argument  has  been 
adduced  suflBciently  conclusive  to  justify  Esquirol's  distinction 
between  hallucinations  and  illusions.  He  says  that  the  halluci- 
nist  who  hears  a  voice  speaking  to  him,  and  the  visionary  who 
thinks  the  friend  standing  before  him  is  an  ox  or  a  horned  devil, 
belong  to  the  same  category.  With  the  one,  as  with  the  other, 
the  brain  is  diseased — not  the  organ  of  sight  or  hearing. f 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lesion  that  produces  these  two 
morbid  phenomena  exists  in  the  brain ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
their  progress  is  inverse — for,  whilst  hallucination  seems  to  start 
from  the  nerve  to  form  an  outward  image,  illusion  follows  a  di- 
rectly contrary  course  ;  so  that  the  one  may  be  said  to  be  sub- 
jective, the  other  objective. 

Observation,  it  is  true,  points  out  the  fact  that  illusions  fre- 
quently coexist  with  hallucinations;  that  the  two  become  blended; 
and  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  them ;  but  all  these 

*  (Euvros  philosophique  de  P.  Buffier,  aveo  lea  notes  par  M.  Franoisqae 
Boullicr,  introduction,  p.  53,  Paris,  1843:  Coll.  charpentier. 
t  Gaz.  Med.,  April  6,  1850:  Analyze  De  TouTrage  de  M.  SzafkowskL 
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argnments  have  been  prodaoed  against  the  present  classification 
of  the  forms  of  madness ;  yet  there  is  no  author  who  does  not 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  describing  them  separately.  In 
riew  of  these  considerations,  and  especially  the  existence  of  an 
object  in  illusions,  we  have  persisted  in  considering  the  two 
phenomena  as  distinct;  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  is 
held  by  very  competent  men,  Messrs.  Calmeil,  Aubanel,  and 
several  others.  Moreover,  in  the  two  cases,  the  psychological 
phenomena  appear  to  us  to  diifer ;  and  in  regard  both  to  their 
prognosis  and  treatment,  we  think,  with  M.  Mich^a,  that  hallu- 
cinations should  be  distinguished  from  illusions.  For  similar 
reasons,  we  connect  with  illusions  all  those  false  sensations 
which  proceed  from  the  disease  of  an  internal  organ,  as  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  &c.,  and  all  the  sensations  peculiar  to 
hypochondriacs,  whose  hallucinations  depend  on  some  internal 
derangement. 

Illusions  occur  frequently  in  a  healthy  condition;  they  are 
easily  corrected  by  reason.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  examples 
so  often  cited  in  which  a  square  tower  appears  round — in  which 
the  shore  appears  to  recede.  These  facts  have  long  been  pro- 
perly appreciated :  but  there  are  illusions  which  the  progress  of 
science  has  only  lately  developed ;  such  as  the  giant  of  the 
Brocken,  the  fairy  Morgana,  and  the  Mirage. 

At  certain  times,  the  giant  was  seen  on  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken  (one  of  the  Hartz  Mountains),  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  inhabitants  and  travellers.  For  many  years,  this  prodigy 
had  given  occasion  to  the  most  wonderful  tales,  when  Mr.  Haue 
had  the  curiosity  to  examine  into  the  cause,  which  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  discover.  Whilst  gazing  on  the  giant,  a  violent 
gust  of  wind  almost  carried  away  his  hat ;  he  quickly  raised  his 
hand,  and  the  giant  likewise  raised  his  hand ;  he  bowed,  and  his 
bow  was  returned.  Mr.  Haue  summoned  the  master  of  the  inn 
at  the  Brocken  to  witness  his  discovery.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  with  similar  results.  The  wonder  was  then  explained. 
It  was  nothing  but  the  effect  of  light  produced  by  an  object 
highly  illuminated  and  surrounded  by  light  clouds,  which  object, 
being  reflected  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  was  extended  by 
an  optical  illusion  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet.'*' 

*  Philosophical  Magasine,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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The  interesting  little  work  by  Brewster,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  may  be  consulted  on  this  subject.  A  similar  illuaiooL 
has  been  noticed  in  Westmoreland,  and  other  mountainous  coun- 
tries, where  troops  of  cavaliers  and  armies  appeared  to  be  march- 
ing and  countermarching,  though  they  were,  in  fact,  only  the 
reflection  of  horses  grazing  on  an  opposite  hill,  or  of  peaceable 
travellers. 

Many  circumstances  may  give  rise  to  illusions.  Ignorance 
chiefly  induces  them.  Certain  countries,  several  provinces  in 
France,  and  many  estates,  abound  with  traditions  which  have 
arisen  from  illusions  of  sight. 

A  vivid  impression,  the  recollection  of  an  event  that  has  caused 
great  excitement,  may,  through  an  association  of  ideas,  give  rise 
to  an  illusion. 

"  I  was  in  Paris,"  says  M.  Wigan,  "  at  a  soirSe  given  by  M. 
Bellart,  some  days  after  the  execution  of  the  Prince  of  Moskowa. 
The  usher,  hearing  the  name  of  M.  Mar^chal  ainS  (the  elder),  an- 
nounced M.  le  Mar^chal  Ney.  An  electric  shudder  ran  through 
the  assembly,  and,  for  my  part,  I  own  that  the  resemblance  to 
the  prince  was  for  s  moment  as  perfect  to  my  eyes  as  reality."* 

Fear,  remorse,  and  obscurity  are  very  favorable  to  illusions. 
To  these  various  causes  may  be  traced  apparitions  linked  with 
some  object,  such  as  the  folds  of  a  drapery,  or  a  curtain,  or  those 
occasioned  by  the  situation  of  a  piece  of  furnijture,  when  combined 
with  the  efiect  of  a  pale  or  doubtful  light. 

When  the  mind  is  thus  prepared,  the  most  familiar  objects  are 
transformed  into  phantoms.  Ellis  relates  an  anecdote  of  this 
kind  that  happened  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tync,  and  which  he  heard  from  an  eye-witness. 

Case  XLI.  During  the  voyage,  the  cook  of  the  vessel  died. 
Some  days  after  his  funeral,  the  second  mate  ran  to  the  captain 
in  a  great  fright,  to  tell  him  that  the  cook  was  walking  ahead  of 
the  vessel,  and  all  the  crew  were  on  the  deck  to  look  at  him. 
The  captain,  annoyed  at  being  disturbed  on  account  of  such  a 
circumstance,  gave  orders  to  steer  the  ship  towards  Newcastle, 
that  they  might  see  which  would  first  get  into  port ;  but,  tor- 

*  Op,  cit.f  p.  56.  On  this  interesting  subject,  see  Lcs  R^cits  de  la  Muse 
Populaire,  de  M.  Em.  Souvestre  (Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  p.  711,  t.  iv. 
1830) ;  and  les  L^gcndes  du  Nord,  by  M.  Marmier. 
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mented  again,  lie  frankly  owned  that  he  had  caught  the  infection. 
In  looking  towards  the  spot  pointed  out,  he  perceired  a  human 
form,  whose  gait  was  like  that  of  his  old  friend,  and  who  was 
dressed  like  him.  The  panic  became  general ;  every  one  was 
motionless.  Obliged  to  work  the  ship  himself,  he  perceived  that 
the  cause  of  all  their  absurd  terror  was  a  fragment  of  the  top  of 
a  mast,  from  some  wreck,  that  floated  on  before  them.  Had  he 
not  approached  the  pretended  ghost,  the  tale  of  the  cook  walking 
the  water  would  long  have  circulated  amongst  the  good  folks  of 
Newcastle,  and  excited  their  terror.'*' 

Many  are  the  facts  of  this  nature.  We  give  several  that 
explain  a  multitude  of  narratives  in  different  authors. 

Ajax  was  so  enraged  that  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  awarded 
to  Ulysses  that  he  went  distracted.  Seeing  a  herd  of  swine,  he 
drew  his  sword  and  furiously  assailed  them,  taking  them  for 
Greeks.  He  seized  two  of  them,  flogged  them  soundly,  and 
loaded  them  with  abuse,  for  he  imagined  that  one  was  his  judge, 
Agamemnon,  and  the  other  his  enemy  Ulysses.  On  recovering, 
he  was  so  ashamed  of  his  act  that  he  stabbed  himself,  f 

King  Theodoric,  blinded  by  jealousy,  and  yielding  to  the  per- 
fidious suggestions  of  his  courtiers,  put  to  death  the  senator  Sym- 
machus,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  of  his  time.  Scarcely  was 
the  cruel  deed  done  than  the  king  was  overwhelmed  with  remorse, 
and  incessantly  reproached  himself  with  his  crime.  One  day  a 
new  kind  of  fish  was  brought  on  his  table ;  suddenly  he  uttered 
a  cry  of  horror,  for  he  saw  in  the  head  of  the  fish  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Symmachus.  This  vision  threw  him  into  a  profound 
melancholy,  from  which  he  never  recovered.^ 

Bessus,  surrounded  with  guests,  and  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  banquet,  suddenly  becomes  heedless  of  his  flatter- 
ers. He  listens  attentively  to  a  discourse  that  no  one  hears ; 
then,  transported  with  rage,  springs  up,  seizes  his  sword,  and 
rushing  to  a  nest  of  swallows,  strikes  at  the  poor  birds,  and  kills 
them.     ^'Think,"  says  he,  ^'  of  the  insolence  of  these  birds;  who 

*  Hibbert,  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions,  p.  16. 

t  Traits  de  I'Apparition  des  Esprits,  par  Taillepied,  docteur  en  theo- 
logie,  Rouen,  1609.  This  work  is  only  a  disguised  translation  of  a  work 
by  Lavater,  entitled  Ludovico  Lavateri  Thtohgia  eximii,  De  Spectria  Lemur 
ribus,  etc.  Lugdani  Bat,,  ann.  1570,  2d  edit,  1659. 

t  Procopius,  De  bello  Italico. 
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dare  reproach  me  with  the  murder  of  my  father !"  The  courtiers 
withdraw  in  astonishment,  and  soon  afterwards  thej  learn  that 
Bessus  is  really  guilty,  and  that  his  action  was  only  the  result 
of  an  appealing  conscience.  "^ 

Illusions  of  sight  and  hearing  have  often  assumed  the  form  of 
an  epidemic.  History  records  a  number  of  facts  of  this  charao- 
ter.  One  of  the  chief  is  the  transformation  of  clouds  into  armies, 
and  all  sorts  of  figures ;  to  which  religious  belief,  optical  pheno-> 
mena,  physical  laws  then  unknown,  high  fevers  of  a  pestilential 
character,  and  the  derangement  of  the  brain,  all  give  a  verj 
natural  explanation. 

Pausanias  relates,  in  his  AtticSy  that,  four  hundred  years  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  shock  of 
armies  were  nightly  heard  on  the  spot.  All  the  curious  did  not 
hear  the  noise,  while  those  who  traversed  the  plain  unpremedi- 
tatedly,  heard  it  perfectly.f 

At  the  battle  of  Platxa,  the  air  resounded  with  a  fearful  cry, 
which  the  Athenians  attributed  to  the  God  Pan ;  the  Persians 
were  so  alarmed  that  they  fled.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  expression  panic-fear. 

Pliny  says  that  during  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the 
Cimbrians,  they  were,  on  several  occasions,  alarmed  by  the  clang 
of  arms  and  the  sound  of  trumpets,  which  appeared  to  come  from 
the  sky.  Appian  speaks  of  the  cries  of  men  in  terror,  of  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  the  tread  of  horses.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Coriolanus,  states  that,  in  the  fight  against  Tarquin,  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  seen  on  white  horses,  valiantly  fighting  in  front  of 
the  battle.  They  carried  instantaneously  to  Rome  the  news  of 
the  victory. 

"Shortly  before  the  feast  of  Easter,  on  the  27th  of  May,  an 
event  happened,**  says  Flavius  Josephus,  "that  I  should  fear  to 
repeat,  lest  it  might  be  considered  fabulous,  were  it  not  that  per- 
sons are  still  living  who  witnessed  it ;  and  the  misfortunes  that 
followed  confirmed  its  truth.  Before  sunrise,  there  appeared  in 
the  air,  throughout  the  whole  country,  chariots  full  of  armed 
men,  traversing  the  clouds  and  spreading  round  the  cities,  as  if 
to  inclose  them.     On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  priests,  being  at 

*  Plutarchus,  De  Ser&  numinis  vindictft. 
t  Pausanias,  in  Attic. — Taillopied,  op,  cU, 
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night  in  the  inner  temple  to  celebrate  dirine  service,  heard  a 
noise,  and  afterwards  a  voice  that  repeated  several  times,  ^Let 
u%  go  out  from  hence.*  "* 

M.  Calmeil,  in  his  article  in  the  Dictionary  on  ^^  Hallucina- 
tion," has  cited  similar  facts  drawn  from  Josephus  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lower  Empire.  Antiochos  was  preparing  to  carry 
war  the  second  time  into  Egypt  \  in  the  sky  appeared  men  dressed 
in  cloth  of  gold,  armed  with  lances,  galloping  like  squadrons 
about  to  charge ;  even  their  casques,  bucklers,  naked  swords,  and 
lances  could  be  distinguished. 

History  abounds  in  similar  tales.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, phalanxes  of  sorcerers  were  seen  fighting  in  the  air; 
afterward  they  were  fantastic  beings,  shouting  in  the  temples; 
sublime,  solitary  voices,  heard  as  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.t 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  battles  appeared  to  be  going 
on  at  difierent  times  in  the  clouds;  armed  knights  encountered 
one  another,  and  the  sky  was  the  color  of  blood.;^ 

An  Italian  author  relates  that  the  Florentines  were  for  several 
hours  duped  by  an  illusion  of  this  nature.  Collected  in  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  they  watched  attentively  the  figure 
of  an  angel  floating  in  the  air,  and  were  expecting  some  miracle 
to  be  performed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  illusion  was 
caused  by  a  cloud  that  covered  the  dome,  and  on  which  was  re- 
flected the  figure  of  the  golden  angel  that  surmounted  the  edi- 
fice, completely  lighted  up  by  the  sun's  rays.§ 

The  period  of  th^  Crusades  was  especially  remarkable  for  a 
multitude  of  apparitions. 

At  the  battle  of  Antioch,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  the  Cru- 
saders saw  St.  George,  St.  Demetrius,  and  St.  Theodosius  come 
to  their  aid.||  We  read,  in  M.  Thierry's  history,  that  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  Temple  of  Delphos  by  the  Gauls,  these  barbarians 
were  frightened  by  the  apparition  of  three  shrouded  heroes  in 
the  environs  of  the  city.     The  Delphians  recognized,  it  is  said, 

*  War  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  liv.  vi.  chap.  xxi. 
t  Ferdinand  Denis,  la  Monde  enchants. 

X  Chronique  du  R^ligieux  de  St.  Denis,  Collection  des  M^moires  r^Iatifs 
k  Vhistoire  de  France. 
2  Ferrier,  op,  eii, 
I  Michaud,  Histoire  des  Croisades,  t.  i. 
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the  Bhadcs  of  HjporochoSy  of  Laodocus,  and  of  Pjrrhos,  the  son 
of  Achilles.* 

When  we  consider  hallucinations  in  an  historical  point  of  tiew, 
we  will  return  to  this  subject. 

The  popular  imagination,  dreaming  only  of  battles,  had  seen 
in  the  air  the  appearances  of  war ;  nature  had  associated  itself 
with  the  interests,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  passions  of  men. 
Everything  harmonized  with  the  universal  sentiment ;  and,  in 
order  that  the  past  should,  as  it  were,  unite  in  the  feeling  of  the 
times,  the  tomb  had  permitted  the  illustrious  dead  to  mingle  with 
the  living.  In  these  marvellous  visions,  we  recognise  all  the 
sublimity  of  the  epopee. 

The  Christians  of  this  period  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
apparitions  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  were  repro- 
duced for  them;  and  this  belief  was  the  more  allowable  and 
plausible,  since  the  circumstances  occurred  in  the  country  where 
all  these  prodigies  were  originally  accomplished. f 

**  A  powerful  belief,"  said  Walter  Scott,  "has  frequently  per- 
formed on  the  battle-plain  what  had  been  seen  in  darkness  and 
solitude.  Those  who  were  on  the  borders  of  the  spirit-world,  or 
were  engaged  in  sending  their  fellows  into  those  regions  of  dark- 
ness, believed  they  saw  the  apparitions  of  those  whom  their  reli- 
gion associated  with  such  scenes.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
the  midst  of  a  doubtful  battle,  of  violence,  of  noise  and  confusion 
inseparable  from  such  a  situation,  the  warriors  should  think  they 
beheld  gods  and  saints." 

It  may,  perhaps,  bo  asked  how  a  considerable  number  of  men 
could  be  dupes  of  the  same  illusion.  Independently  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  given,  and  amongst  which  ignorance,  fear,  super- 
stition, and  disease  play  an  important  part,  the  contagious  influ- 
ence of  example  must  not  be  forgotten.  One  cry  is  enough  to 
frighten  a  largo  assembly.  One  individual,  who  imagines  he  has 
seen  supernatural  appearances,  would  hasten  to  impart  his  con- 
viction to  those  not  more  enlightened  than  himself.  The  anec- 
dote of  the  man  who  exclaimed,  whilst  gazing  on  a  statue,  that 
it  bowed  its  head,  has 'often  been  quoted.  All  those  who  were 
present  affirmed  that  they  saw  it  move.  Another  reason  is  the 
utility  to  which  the  leading  men  in  the  state  turned  these  be- 

*  Ilistoire  des  Gauloie,  t.  i.  p.  174. — Pausanias,  t.  z.  p.  430. 
t  Michaud,  llistoire  des  Croisados. 
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liefs;  and  it  is  nnqnestionable  that  in  many  instances  they  were 
the  result  of  artifice.  In  traversing  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  Villa, 
in  the  environs  of  Tivoli,  we  noticed,  in  the  temple  of  Canope, 
the  remains  of  long  tubes  which  served  to  give  voice  to  the  ora- 
cle. Eusebius  Salverte  has  demonstrated,  in  a  work  the  doc- 
trines of  which  we  in  nowise  share,  that  the  ancients  knew  how 
to  raise  spirits,  and  to  produce  phantasmagorical  effects.* 

Illusions  of  hearing  have  created  a  thousand  popular  stories. 
One  of  the  best  known  in  Ireland  is  that  of  St.  Patrick's  Hole. 
The  murmuring  of  the  wind  became  the  voices  of  complaining 
souls,  who  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  living ;  tombs,  grottos, 
and  caverns  were  spots  that  served  for  the  resort  of  spirits.  In 
traversing  battle-fields,  the  sighs  of  warriors  were  heard  who 
fell  in  combat. 

We  have  somewhat  dilated  on  illusions,  in  order  to  show  the 
difference  between  them  and  hallucinations;  but  in  admitting  this 
line  of  division,  we  have  thought  that,  by  reason  of  the  frequent 
union  of  the  two,  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  general  idea  of  them. 
Thus,  when  we  shall  speak  of  the  etiology  of  hallucinations,  we 
shall  often  be  obliged  to  refer  to  that  of  illusions. 

One  distinction,  pointed  out  by  several  authors,  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of ;  that  is,  we  mudt  not  confound  false  inductions  with 
illusions.  A  delirious  conception  is  not,  in  fact,  a  sensorial  illu- 
sion. ^'To  have  a  sensorial  illusion,"  says  M.  Michea,  ^Hb  not  to 
make  a  false  judgment  on  a  clear  perception,  but  to  perceive 
viciously  a  false  impression." 

Sometimes  illusion  appears  first,  and  is  secondarily  replaced 
by  hallucination.  It  may  be  united  with,  or  may  succeed  it ;  it 
can  also  exist  alone. 

Case  XLII.  Dr.  Martin,  Superintendent  of  Antiquaille,  com- 
municated the  following  fact  to  M.  Bottex :  A  man,  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  of  a  plethoric  constitution,  after  having  experienced 
a  defect  in  the  visual  organs,  so  that  objects  were  represented 
sometimes  double,  sometimes  reversed,  soon  perceived  symptoms 
of  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  which  caused  fear  of  apoplexy. 
Three  copious  bloodlettings  in  the  arm,  and  an  application  of 
leeches  to  the  anus  relieved  the  congestion ;  but  he  afterwards 
experienced  a  singular  hallucination,  accompanied  by  squinting. 

*  Easebe  Salverte,  Des  sciences  occultes,  2d  edit.  Paris,  1843, 1  vol.  in  Svo. 
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Hm  eyelids  eonirfteted,  and  the  globe  of  hit  ej€t  taned  firom 
right  Uf  left  st  irregnlsr  interrsb ;  at  which  times  be  imagioed 
be  saw  objects  or  persons  whieb  be  appeared  to  follow  with  hia 
ejes  into  the  dining-room  or  kitchen;  places  entirelj  separated 
from  the  chamber  where  be  lay.  This  patient,  who  eomprebend- 
ed  that  it  was  a  false  perception,  died  ander  anotho*  attack  of 
apoplexy* 

This  case  points  oat  the  transition  from  iUnsion  to  ballncina- 
tion. 

Illusion,  as  well  as  hallocination,  may  be  recognixed  as  false ; 
bot,  as  the  malady  progresses,  it  is  considered  real. 

Cask  XLIIL  Towards  the  close  of  1835,  Madame  N.,  laun- 
dress, distressed  by  riolent  rheumatic  pdns,  quitted  her  bosinesa 
and  took  to  sewing.  Little  accustomed  to  such  work,  she  fre- 
quently passed  part  of  the  night  in  proriding  for  her  wants; 
nerertbeless,  she  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  and  was  seised  with 
a  severe  ophthalmia,  which  soon  became  chronic.  As  she  con- 
tinued to  sew,  she  saw  four  hands,  four  needles,  and  four  seams; 
she  had  a  ciou^^-double  vision,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  diverg- 
ence in  the  visual  axis.  At  first,  Madame  N.  accounted  for  this 
phenomenon  ;  but,  at  the  close  of  some  days,  becoming  still 
poorer,  and  a  powerful  impression  being  made  on  her  mind,  she 
believed  that  she  really  sewed  four  seams  at  once,  and  that  God, 
in  compassion  to  her  misfortunes,  had  worked  a  miracle  in  her 
behalf.* 

Cahe  XLIV.  Canlan,  of  whom  we  shall  elsewhere  relate  seve- 
ral hallucinations,  relates  that,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  looking 
casually  at  his  hands,  he  was  much  alarmed  at  seeing  a  red  spot 
on  the  ring  of  the  right  forefinger.  That  evening,  he  received 
a  letter  from  his  son-in-law,  imforming  him  of  the  imprisonment 
of  his  son,  and  the  ardent  wish  that  he  had  to  see  him  at  Milan, 
where  he  was  detained.  The  mark  continued  to  spread  during 
fifty-three  days,  until  it  reached  the  extremity  of  the  finger ;  it 
was  as  rod  us  blood.  After  the  execution  of  his  son,  the  spot 
began  to  diminish ;  the  day  after  his  death,  it  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  two  days  after  no  traces  remained. f 

*  Iloffbauor,  M^dccine  legale  relatif  auz  alien^s  ct  aux  sourds  mnets, 
translatod  from  the  German  by  Chambeyron,  with  notes  by  MM.  Esquirol 
and  Itard,  1  vol.  in  8?o.  Paris,  1807. 

t  Cardarous,  Da  Vitft  propria. 
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Every  sense  may  be  the  seat  of  illusion,  and  all  may  be  simul- 
taneously affected. 

An  irregular  sensation  may  become  the  source,  by  its  potency, 
of  a  melancholy  affection. 

An  Italian  lady  had  a  constant  tingling  in  her  left  ear,  which 
increased  daily,  and  which  she  compared  to  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 
Becoming  quite  melancholy  in  consequence,  she  went  to  a  dentist 
in  Florence,  who  happily  thought  of  striking,  one  by  one,  all  ^ 
her  teeth  with  a  small  hammer.  As  the  hammer,  in  striking  the 
eye-tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  occasioned  at  every  stroke  a  tinkling 
sensation,  he  regarded  that  tooth  as  the  seat  of  the  evil,  and 
therefore  extracted  it ;  when  the  lady  was  at  once  relieved  from 
the  annoyance  that  had  troubled  her.  On  sawing  the  tooth 
longitudinally,  a  little  osseous  concretion  was  found  in  the  cavity 
suspended  to  the  nutritive  artery,  and  resembling  the  clapper  of 
a  beU.* 

Illusions  are  infinitely  varied.  A  commandant  of  artillery, 
who  thought  himself  pursued  by  his  enemies,  imagined  that  the 
letters  of  books  were  of  a  particular  nature,  that  they  galloped 
one  over  the  other,  and  were  printed  expressly  for  him.  Nothing 
could  drive  from  his  mind  the  idea  that  the  books  in  my  library 
were  composed  for  his  purpose.  This  illusion  may,  in  some  sort, 
be  likened  to  that  described  by  Dendy,t  which  occurs  in  some 
cases  where  morphine  had  been  employed,  and  which  has  rela- 
tion to  language ;  for,  in  reading  and  listening,  it  seemed  as  if 
words  and  sentences  had  lost  their  true  meaning. 

The  transformation  of  figures  and  objects  is  a  very  usual  form 

of  illusion.     Miss  D imagined  every  one  in  the  house  to  be 

Irish ;  all  played  a  part  in  this  general  travestie.  This  one  was 
her  enemy ;  that,  the  enemy  of  one  of  her  relatives ;  each  one 
had  his  character  and  position,  and  acted  accordingly.     This 

illusion  lasted  a  long  time.     Mrs.  M thought  she  saw  her 

brother,  who  had  been  dead  very  many  years,  in  the  persons  of 
several  who  were  sick.  Sauvages  speaks  of  an  error  of  hearing, 
under  the  name  vertiginous  tingling  {tintoin  vertigineux\  which 
consists  in  hearing  on  the  right,  words  addressed  on  the  left,  and 
vice  versa. 

*  Obs.  Med.  Napol.,  December  1, 1S33. 
t  Philosophy  of  Mystery,  p.  88. 
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niosionB  of  hearing  are  yery  common  ,with  the  insane.  A 
kind  word  addressed  to  another  person,  a  simple  morement  of 
the  lips,  is  converted  into  taunts,  offensive  words,  and  injaries. 

Ravaillac,  in  chanting  the  Dixit  Dominus  of  David,  the 
Miserere  and  de  Profundiij  thought  that  the  sound  issuing  from 
his  larynx  had  the  nature  and  effect  of  a  war-trumpet.* 

Illusions,  like  hallucinations,  have  often  occasioned  quarrehty 
duels,  suicides,  and  murders. 

Casb  XLV.  M.  C,  after  a  mental  aberration,  from  which  he 
has  not  quite  recovered,  returns  to  his  family.  The  day  after 
his  arrival,  he  goes  down  to  the  cellar,  followed  by  his  wife.  As 
he  does  not  return,  his  sister-in-law  goes  down  likewise.  The 
continued  absence  of  these  three  persons  alarms  the  servant;  she 
wishes  to  ascertain  the  cause,  but  presently  returns,  shrieking 
fearfully,  and  rushes  from  the  house.  Her  broken  words  and 
looks  of  terror  intimate  some  dreadful  event.  The  watchmen 
fly  to  the  spot ;  they  descend.  Two  women  lie  on  the  ground, 
bathed  in  blood.  C.  is,  at  a  little  distance,  seated  on  a  cask, 
with  a  bloody  razor  at  his  feet.  To  all  their  questions  he  repliee, 
that  he  is  defending  himself  against  the  devil.  This  man,  proved 
insane,  was  placed  at  Gharenton ;  and  in  1825  was  transferred 
to  the  private  establishment  of  Mme.  Marcel  Sainte  Colombo, 
where  I  attended  him  for  nearly  a  year.  On  being  restored  to 
reason,  he  demanded  his  liberty,  and,  against  the  advice  of  MM. 
Esquirol  and  Marc,  obtained  it.  Some  years  after,  he  rushed  on 
the  woman  who  lived  with  him,  taking  her  for  a  demon,  who 
was  reproaching  him  with  his  crimes ;  she  only  escaped  by  throw- 
ing herself  out  of  the  window.  Twelve  days  after,  he  died,  in 
the  madhouse  of  Dr.  Pressat,  my  predecessor,  in  transports  of 
rage,  believing  himself  to  be  surrounded  with  phantoms  and 

devils,  t 

Case  XLVI.  Madame  B.,  who  has  been  in  our  establishment, 
is  well  educated ;  she  converses  agreeably,  and  expresses  herself 
in  good  language.  On  two  different  occasions,  her  illusions  have 
led  her  to  the  commission  of  very  dangerous  acts.     The  first 

*  Proems,  examen,  &c.,  du  m6chaDt  et  execrable  parricide  Franoois 
Ravaillao,  sur  la  mort  de  Uenri  le  Grand.  An  anonymous  pamphlet,  Paris, 
1611,  p.  35. 

t  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  obseryations  medico- l^gales  sur  la  monomaDie 
homicide,  Paris,  1826. 
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time  she  seized  her  eister  bj  the  throat,  and  tried  to  strangle  her, 
and  throw  her  out  of  the  window,  taking  her  for  a  corpse.  The 
second  time,  about  midnight,  she  knocked  gently  at  the  chamber- 
door  of  her  husband,  telling  him  that  she  was  taken  ill.  Scarcely 
had  he  opened  the  door  than  she  dealt  him  five  blows  on  the  head 
with  an  iron  bar.  Staggering  and  covered  with  blood,  he  made 
a  tremendous  effort,  pushed  her  out,  closed  the  door,  and  fainted; 
she  believed  him  to  be  a  devil.  This  lady  has  since  acknowledged 
her  mistake ;  but  she  also  persists  in  saying  that  she  took  him 
for  a  devil. 

There  are  some  crazy  people  who  pick  up  sand  and  little  peb- 
bles, convinced  that  they  are  precious  stones;  they  fill  their  pock- 
ets with  them.  M.  V.  passes  the  whole  day  in  examining  these 
pretended  jewels  through  a  magnifying  glass,  in  order  to  select 
the  finest.  He  goes  to  his  room,  bending  under  the  weight  of 
his  riches.  By  illusions  of  the  touch,  persons  think  they  are 
struck.  Madame  D.  is  subject  to  an  eruption,  which  she  thinks 
are  marks  put  on  her  during  the  night  by  evil  people.  It 
is  certain  that  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  and  visceral  pains  become, 
to  many  deranged  persons,  the  source  of  illusions  of  the  touch. 
Those  of  smell  are  very  common.  Madame  L.  scents  the  most 
disgusting  objects,  pretending  that  they  exhale  a  delicious  per- 
fume. 

M.  D,  asserts  that  her  physicians  cause  the  most  infectious 
odors  to  arise  from  her  food  and  drinks,  by  which  means  they 
desire  to  kill  her. 

The  major  part  of  these  illusions  are  linked  with  the  preoccu- 
pations, ideas,  habits,  and  passions  of  the  patients.  One  young 
lady  tells  me  that  she  cannot  remain  any  longer,  because  every 
one  around  her  is  disguised;  that  it  is  a  perpetual  carnival.  This 
illusion,  like  many  others,  remained  long  inexplicable,  until  I  at 
length  discovered  that  the  event  which  caused  her  madness  took 
place  at  a  masked  ball. 

niusions  of  taste  are  constantly  occurring.  We  will  cite  the 
ease  of  the  patient  who,  maintaining  for  years  an  obstinate  silence, 
passed  his  days  in  licking  the  walls  of  his  room,  for  which  no 
one  could  account,  when  he  one  day  said:  ^'  Tou  do  not  know 
what  I  taste?  These  are  delicious  oranges."  Nothing  is  more 
common^  especially  among  melancholy  monomaniacs,  than  to  hear 
them  complain  of  the  poisonous  flavor  of  their  food.    This  idea 
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frequently  leads  them  to  commit  suicide  through  abstinence^ 
We  have  frequently  noticed  horrible  perversions  of  taste.  A 
patient  who  remained  eighteen  months  in  our  establishment 
every  day  devoured  any  filth  she  could  find.  Her  breath  became 
very  offensive.  When  remonstrated  with  on  this  depraved  taste, 
she  flew  into  a  passion,  and  said  that  it  was  excellent  food.  The 
contrast  which  the  manners  and  language  of  this  young  woman 
presented  to  her  conduct  and  appearance  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness. Every  day  another  young  lady,  perfectly  well-educated, 
and  full  of  wit  and  talent,  came  to  see  her,  avowing  that  she  was 
her  sister,  who  had  really  been  dead  for  ten  years. 

A  number  of  the  facts  that  we  have  reported,  and  of  which 
we  have  only  given  a  brief  account,  were  cases  of  combined  hal- 
lucinations of  hearing,  sight,  etc.  The  following  is  only  a  more 
complete  reproduction  of  them  : — 

Case  XLYII.  Madame  R.,  aged  forty-nine,  small  in  person, 
brown,  lean,  lymphatic,  sanguine,  leading  a  very  regular  life, 
and  extremely  parsimonious,  lost,  through  a  relative,  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  ,  Up  to  that  time,  she  had  never  shovm  any 
symptoms  of  insanity,  although  her  mother  had  been  deranged. 
Almost  immediately  after  this  reverse  of  fortune,  she  became  rest- 
less and  eccentric.  Three  or  four  days  before  she  was  brought  to 
me,  she  began  to  talk  incoherently;  incessantly  repeated  that 
every  one  was  robbing  her,  and  taking  her  property.  She  showed 
an  extreme  fear  of  being  arrested  by  a  gendarme.  This  idea  so 
possessed  her  that  she  said,  rather  than  be  subjected  to  it,  she 
would  commit  suicide. 

Besides  this,  Madame  R.  believed  that  she  was  surrounded  by 
menacing  figures,  who  uttered  impertinences  and  insulting  lan- 
guage. She  sought  for  them  behind  the  curtains,  under  the  bed, 
and  in  the  wardrobes.  These  figures  were  equally  distinct  day 
and  night,  and  during  a  conversation  she  maintained  that  they 
were  actually  present. 

Besides  these  imaginary  creations,  she  insisted  that  the  coun- 
tenances of  strangers  were  those  of  persons  intimately  known  to 
her.  During  eight  days  she  abused  my  wife,  taking  her  for  one 
of  the  intimate  friends  who  had  brought  her  to  my  establishment. 
It  was  in  vain  that  my  wife  endeavored  to  undeceive  her;  her 
consolations  were  converted  into  insults,  nonsense,  or  grossness. 
•**How  wicked  you  are!"  she  would  say;  "you  only  speak  to 
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maltreat  me."  At  this  time,  her  breath  was  fetid  and  gastric,  and 
she  refused  all  nooi-ishment,  asserting  either  that  her  food  was 
poisoned,  or  that  it  had  so  detestable  a  flavor  that  she  could  not 
touch  it. 

This  lady  complained  that  she  was  beaten  in  the  night,  and 
that  the  attendants  bruised  her  by  their  tortures.  I  was  witness 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  touch  her  to  make  her 
say  she  was  hurt. 

On  two  different  occasions  she  attempted  suicide.  The  last 
had,  for  the  moment,  a  favorable  result.  She  was  much  bruised 
by  her  fall,  and  during  several  days  spoke  rationally  on  her 
hallucinations  and  illusions. 

We  have  seen,  in  Bodin's  case  (Casb  XXVII.),  that  hallucina- 
tions take  place  sometimes  on  the  right,  sometimes  on  the  left 
side.  This  phenomenon,  to  which  M.  Michea  has  given  the  title 
of  doubk  hallucinations,'*'  may  equally  be  manifested  in  illusions. 

Bartholin  speaks  of  an  hysterical  female  who  saw  everything 
in  nature  shortened  to  half  its  size,  and  who  saw  only  with  the 
left  eye.f 

Illusions  maybe  of  long  continuance.  Guislain  relates  the 
case  of  a  poor  woman  who  lost  her  reason  on  account  of  her  son 
joining  the  army.  An  idiot  being  one  day  brought  into  the  asy- 
lum where  she  was,  she  took  him  for  this  much  regretted  son, 
and  for  years  lavished  upon  him  the  most  tender  caresses. 

Recapitulation. — Illusions,  like  hallucinations,  may  exist  in 
a  healthy  state.  They  have  formed  one  of  the  most  powerful 
arguments  against  the  veracity  of  the  senses.  This  philosophical 
error  has  arisen  from  more  being  required  of  the  senses  than  it 
is  their  mission  to  bestow.  Illusions  cannot  be  confounded  with 
hallucinations,  inasmuch  as  the  former  have  a  material  object 
for  their  foundation,  whilst  the  second  are  purely  cerebral 
images. 

Neither  their  frequent  complexity,  nor  their  transformation 
into  each  other,  nor  their  common  origin,  nor  the  difiSculty  of 
distinguishing  them,  can  destroy  this  division.  Illusions,  as  well 
as  hallucinations,  have  their  seat  in  the  brain.  Illusions  in  sane 
persons  are  corrected  by  observation,  experience,  and  judgment, 
and  have  besides  no  influence  on  their  general  conduct.     Igno- 

*  Hallacinations  d6doabl6e8.  f  De  lace  animal,  p.  41. 
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ranee  is  their  most  common  cause;  and  they  greatlj  diminish  as 
instmction  progresses.  Fear,  darkness,  and  a  particular  dispo- 
sition of  mind  are  favorable  to  their  existence.  The  association 
of  ideas  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  illusions. 
To  the  united  effects  of  these  circumstances  must  be  attributed 
the  appearance  of  figures  walking  out  from  tapestry,  statues 
that  moTO,  sighs  that  come  from  the  tombs,  etc.  etc  Illusions 
have  often  occurred  in  an  epidemic  form,  which  must  be  attri- 
buted to  certain  beliefs,  to  ignorance  of  physics,  to  severe  fevers, 
and  to  the  power  of  example  and  imitation.  With  the  insane, 
illusions  may  first  appear,  may  be  replaced  by  hallucinations, 
may  unite  with  them,  may  succeed  them,  or  they  may  exist 
singly.  Like  hallucinations,  illusions  may  show  themselves  one 
by  one,  two  by  two,  or  affect  all  the  senses  together;  like  them, 
they  may  be  the  cause  of  singular,  dangerous,  and  reprehensible 
acts.  Habits,  inclinations,  passions,  and  powerful  emotions  ex- 
plain the  greater  number  of  illusions. 


CHAPTER   V. 

HALLUOINATIONS  AREANOBD  IK  THB  ORDER  OF  THBIR  FBEQUENCT. 

The  Taiieties  of  monomania  with  which  they  most  generally  unite— Obserrationfl 
on  lypemania — HalluclnationB  are  a  reflex  of  the  habits  of  the  insane— Obser- 
▼ations  on  demonology  of  the  incubus — ^Nature  of  sexual  halluoination»— 
Obserratkms  on  nostalgia — Obserrations  on  calentura — ReeapkuioHon, 

Although  hallucination  may  exist  bj  itself,  independently  of 
all  complication,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  it  is  most  frequently 
united  with  the  different  kinds  of  insanity  at  present  recognized. 
According  to  Esquirol,  eighty  out  of  one  hundred  insane  per* 
sons  have  hallucinations.  From  more  recent  inquiries,  this  ap« 
pears  to  be  too  great  a  proportion.  It  is  especially  noticed  in 
monomania,  either  from  its  own  peculiar  nature,  or  from  investi- 
gation in  this  form  of  mental  derangement  being  easier  to  make. 
It  is  not  always  thus,  since  there  are  cases  of  melancholy  patients 
who  maintain  an  obstinate  silence  for  years,  and  whose  secret, 
chance  alone  betrays.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  a  general 
position,  that  the  more  strange  and  unaccountable  the  actions  of 
madmen,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  they  are  the  result 
of  hallucinations  or  illusions. 

Case  XLVIIL  ^^  I  saw,"  says  Marc,  ^^  in  the  madhouse  of 
Dr.  Pressat,  an  aged  man,  who  had  become  melancholy  from  re- 
verse of  fortune.  He  had  not  spoken  for  several  years,  and  his 
only  occupation  consisted  in  smelling  and  licking  the  walls  of  his 
room,  as  well  as  the  threshold  of  the  door.  No  one  could  ex- 
plain the  motives  for  an  action  as  extravagant  as  painful,  and 
the  frequency  and  duration  of  which  had  left  deep  and  nume- 
rous impressions  on  the  plaster  walls  of  the  place  he  inhabited. 
I  had  frequently  interrogated  him,  but  unsuccessfully,  as  to  the 
reasons  for  such  strange  conduct,  conduct  that  could  only  excite 
compassion  and  disgust,  when  one  day,  pretending  not  to  notice 
him,  I  inquired  of  a  keeper  what  caused  all  the  spots  and  nume- 
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reus  dirty  hollows  that  I  noticed  on  the  walls.  To  our  great 
astonishment,  the  patient  broke  the  silence  he  had  so  long  main- 
tained, and  said :  '  You  call  those  dirty  spots  and  hollows,  don't 
you?  See,  they  are  Japan  oranges!  What  delicious  fruit!  what 
a  color!  what  fragrance!  what  exquisite  flavor!'  And  he  re- 
commenced inhaling  and  licking  with  redoubled  ardor.  Thus, 
all  was  explained,  and  the  poor  hallucinist,  whom  I  had  pitied  as 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  was,  on  the  contrary,  very 
happy,  since  the  most  delightful  hallucinations  of  sight,  taste, 
and  smell  gave  him  continued  enjoyment."* 

The  frequency  of  hallucinations  in  madness  induced  many 
physicians  to  notice  their  number  more  precisely  than  had  pre- 
viously been  done.  ^'  In  145  patients  under  treatment  in  the 
BicStre  division,"  says  M.  Baudry,  ^'56  presented  hallucinationB.t 
Messrs.  Aubanel  and  There,  in  their  Statistique  de  BicHre^  said 
that,  out  of  87  cases  of  monomania  which  they  attended  in  one 
year,  45  exhibited  this  epiphenomenon.  In  66  cases  without 
sadness,  85  had  hallucinations,  and  in  21  cases  of  lypemania,  it 
was  noticed  11  times.^  In  14  cases,  the  hallucinations  were 
single,  and  constituted  all  of  the  malady.  At  other  times,  they 
were  mingled  with  a  partial  disturbance  of  the  faculties,  and 
were  combined  with  them.     These  hallucinations  were  as  follows : 

Of  hearing  there  were  19  cases. 

Of  sight  there  were  11     " 

Of  taste  there  were  8     " 

Of  touch  there  was  1  case. 

Of  the  internal  organs  there  was  1     " 

As  in  mania,  those  of  hearing  were  the  most  frequent,  and 
next  those  of  sight.  Hallucinations  of  smell  were  not  noticed. 
Many  of  the  hallucinations  existed  simultaneously  in  the  same 
individual ;  those  of  sight  and  hearing  were  most  frequently 
associated.  None  of  the  patients  exhibited  hallucinations  of 
all  the  senses. 

Of  these  66  monomaniacs,  21  were  affected  with  lypemania. 
Of  this  number,  11  showed  symptoms  of  hallucinations,  and 
were  distributed  as  follows : — 

*  Maro,  De  la  folie  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  questions  m6dico-judici- 
aires.  2  vols,  in  8vo.,  Paris,  t.  i.  p.  191,  1840. 
t  Thfese,  1833,  p.  14.  J  Thise,  p.  101. 
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Of  sight  there  were  8  cases. 

Of  hearing  there  were  6     " 

Of  taste  there  were  2     " 

In  a  similar  examination,  in  our  establishment,  we  found  that, 
out  of  62  patients  assembled  there  at  the  time, 

18  were  monomaniacs ; 

7     '^     maniacs ; 
21     "    demented ; 

7     "     paralytic ; 

9     "    imbecile. 

Of  this  number,  88  had  hallucinations,  and  24  showed  no 
symptoms  of  them.     With  our  18  monomaniacs,  hallucinations 

Of  hearing  and  sight  occurred  8  times. 
Of  hearing  and  taste         ^^         1  time. 
Of  hearing  2  times. 

Of  sight  1  time. 

In  addition  to  which  several  had  illusions.  The  form  of 
lypemania  prevailed  in  monomania ;  in  males,  this  was  most 
characterized  by  fear  of  enemies.  All  those  affected  by  it  had 
hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight,  combined  or  separate. 

It  appears,  by  this  statement,  that  more  than  half  the  insane 
in  the  establishment  had  hallucinations ;  but  this  proportion  is 
much  increased  if  we  deduct  from  the  list  the  imbeciles  and  cer- 
tain paralytics.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever attention  we  may  pay  to  this  phenomenon,  there  are  some 
in  whom  it  is  impossible  to  discover  it.  Esquirol  mehtions  a 
case  of  a  hypochondriac,  who  passed  his  days  in  perfect  immo- 
bility, and  seemed  lost  to  everything  around  him.  He  was  main- 
tained in  this  state  by  the  terror  occasioned  by  a  voice,  which 
threatened  him  with  death  if  he  made  the  slightest  movement. 

Hallucinations  seem  to  occur  most  frequently  with  lypemania, 
nostalgia,  calentura,  which  is  but  a  modification  of  it,  delirium 
tremens,  demonomania,  and  erotomania.  The  distressed  sensa- 
tions occurring  in  delirium  tremens  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
chapter.  Every  close  observer  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  lypemaniacs  in  establishments  devoted  to  mental  ma- 
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ladies.  A  little  reflection  will  readily  explain  this  fSact.  Is  not 
grief,  that  sad  attendant  on  humanity,  the  source  of  the  greater 
number  of  alienations?  In  the  world,  the  countenance  is  com- 
posed, to  meet  the  eye  of  indifierence,  envy,  or  curiosity;  but, 
in  the  retirement  of  home,  the  mask  falls  off,  and  the  real  suffer- 
ing is  unveiled,  with  all  its  attendant  symptoms. 

Alexander  Morison  has  remarked  that,  in  panophobia,  indi- 
viduals are  more  exposed  to  hallucinations  than  in  other  forms  of 
monomania,  because  they  see  objects,  and  hear  unceasingly 
noises,  which  frighten  them ;  and  that  they  attribute  to  them- 
selves all  kinds  of  crimes.* 

Case  XLIX.  Madame  L.,  whose  misfortunes  and  heroic  de- 
votion have  made  her  name  forever  celebrated,  became  insane  in 
consequence  of  very  severe  moral  emotions.  The  commencement 
of  her  malady  was  characterized  by  extreme  agitation,  occasioned 
by  fear  of  persecution  that  possessed  her,  and  by  the  painful  haUu- 
cinations  of  hearing,  sight,  and  touch.  This  lady  not  only  heard 
voices  that  held  conversations  painful  to  her,  but  also  saw  the 
most  hideous  and  threatening  figures  come  out  of  the  wall. 
Whenever  she  placed  her  feet  on  the  ground,  she  thought  that 
she  received  electric  shocks,  which  made  her  throw  off  both  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  constantly  change  her  place.f 

Case  L.  On  the  30th  December,  1839,  M.  D.  was  received 
into  my  establishment.  He  came  from  BicStre,  where  he  had  been 
conveyed  two  months  previously  for  an  act  of  madness.  Son  to 
a  rich  merchant,  and  having  tasted  all  the  delights  of  luxury,  he 
saw,  by  a  continuous  train  of  catastrophes,  the  whole  of  his  for- 
tune perish.  Obliged  to  give  lessons,  and  frequently  reduced  to 
endure  the  greatest  privations,  his  mind  became  deeply  sad- 
dened ;  irresolution,  dejection,  and  despair  were  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences. From  this  stage  to  madness  was  but  a  step,  which  was 
soon  taken. 

When  he  came  to  me,  I  found  him  agitated,  fearful,  and  trem- 
bling at  the  slightest  question.  He  complained  of  general  chilli- 
ness, a  common  symptom  with  lypemaniacs;  but  what  tormented 
him  more  than  anything  else  was,  to  hear  the  voices  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  spoke  to  him  through  the  walls,  and  to  be  harassed  by 

*  Alex.  Morison,  Cases  of  Mental  Disease,  with  Practical  ObservatioDS  on 
their  Medical  Treatment, 
t  Marc,  op.  cit. 
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individuals  who  had  put  objects  of  value  into  his  pillow  and  his 
mattress,  in  order  to  dishonor  him,  and  make  him  pass  for  a  thief. 
This  idea  never  left  him  a  moment's  peace.  He  passed  his  days 
in  sighing,  and  complaining  that  he  was  about  to  suffer  the  most 
cruel  torments.  It  was  in  vain  to  say  to  him :  ^^For  ten  days 
you  have  repeated  the  same  thing,  and  yet  nothing  has  happened 
to  you.''  It  was  in  vain  to  surround  him  with  cares  and  kind* 
nesses;  he  was  insensible  to  everything.  I  know  of  no  sight 
more  painful  than  that  of  melancholy  which  has  reached  this 
stage,  and,  having  several  times  witnessed  it,  I  can  comprehend 
the  contagiousness  of  example  and  suicide. 

In  order  to  lessen  his  anguish,  I  had  his  pillow  unsewn,  which 
he  imagined  was  filled  by  his  malicious  enemies  with  diamonds, 
although  he  could  never  tell  us  why  they  desired  his  ruin.  After 
looking  most  attentively  at  its  contents,  he  was  tranquil  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  but  on  the  next  day  his  notions  returned,  and, 
although  we  proposed  to  repeat  the  experiment,  he  told  me,  with 
a  despairing  tone,  that  the  unseen  persons  took  care  to  remove 
the  diamonds.  This  poor  creature  was  worse  at  night  than  dur- 
ing the  day.  He  would  then  see  a  man  who  took  his  clothes,  to 
fill  them  with  precious  stones.  At  other  times,  his  persecutors, 
assembling  in  greater  numbers,  would  put  him  in  the  bath,  mal- 
treat and  beat  him.  In  the  morning,  he  declared  his  body  broken 
down  by  the  evil  done  to  him.  At  other  times,  he  was  trans- 
ported to  different  parts  of  France,  to  Africa,  or  to  America. 
His  descriptions  of  these  places  were  confused;  often  he  was 
satisfied  with  merely  naming  them. 

His  plate,  the  wall,  his  curtains  appeared  filled  with  people 
and  ships,  come  to  carry  him  off.  When  his  food  was  brought, 
he  would  never  take  his  own  plate,  but  that  of  another,  as  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  that  we  wished  to  poison  him.  The 
drinks  we  provided  were  a  terrible  punishment,  in  consequence 
of  the  poisonous  effluvia  he  found  in  them ;  and  he  never  emptied 
his  glass,  supposing  that  some  of  the  poison  would  remain  at  the 
bottom.  One  of  his  great  fears  was  to  be  left  in  a  room  where 
there  was  any  silver  plate,  so  much  did  he  dread  being  accused 
of  stealing  it. 

This  very  man,  whose  false  perceptions  nothing  could  conquer, 
joined  in  conversation  with  remarkable  appositeness  whenever 
his  attention  could  be  unexpectedly  fixed. 
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The  despair  which  his  constant  dread  of  being  accused  of  robbery 
occasioned,  made  ub  fear  that  he  would  commit  suicidci  so  that 
he  was  constantly  watched.  It  often  happens  with  those  patients, 
who  believe  that  we  wish  to  poison  them,  that  they  diminish  the 
quantity  of  their  food  daily.  This  progressive  abstinence  has 
the  effect  of  determining  dyspeptic  symptoms,  which  increase  so 
much  as  to  make  it  very  difScult  to  oblige  them  to  take  the 
quantity  of  food  absolutely  necessary.  Many  complain  of  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  pharynx,  in  the  oesophagus,  and  in  the  stomach; 
and  deglutition  becomes  very  painful. 

M.  D.,  who  had  for  some  time  eaten  but  little,  began  to  insist 
on  it  that  copper  and  sponge  were  put  into  his  throat  and  sto- 
mach. He  did  not  conceal  his  impression  that  myself,  my  wife, 
and  my  children  were  plotting  to  poison  him.  He  begged  our 
pardon  for  the  idea;  understood  that  it  must  appear  very  strange; 
and  that  any  one  else  who  should  hold  such  language  might  be 
looked  on  as  a  madman,  but  said,  nevertheless,  that  what  he  as- 
serted was  the  truth. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  long  train  of  contradictions  and  false- 
hoods ;  with  one  turn  of  the  dice,  he  moves  from  black  to  white, 
and  does  and  says  just  the  contrary  to  what  he  did  and  said  just 
before.  The  acts  of  the  insane  are  only  an  exaggeration  of  this 
singular  contrariety.  Here  is  an  unhappy  being,  who,  full  of 
fear  at  being  poisoned,  condemns  himself  to  all  the  horrors  of 
famine,  substitutes  a  real  punishment  to  escape  imaginary  tor- 
ments, and  who  dreads  death,  but  brings  it  on  himself.  It  is  in 
vain  that  he  sees  those  with  whom  he  dines  eat  of  the  same  dishes 
and  drink  of  the  same  wine  ;  nothing  tranquillizes  him ;  he  per- 
sists in  believing  that  the  head  of  the  establishment,  who  has  the 
greatest  interest  in  preserving  his  patients,  is  making  every  effort 
to  kill  them  by  poison,  without  being  able  to  give  any  motive  for 
the  act.  Is  it  true,  as  moralists  assert,  that  anticipated  ills  are 
more  terrible  than  those  that  are  present  ? 

Four  months  after  his  entrance,  his  extreme  emaciation  proved 
the  effect  of  this  regimen  on  his  organization ;  the  pulse  was 
weak  and  slow ;  the  skin  was  sensibly  cold,  especially  the  ex- 
tremities, and  the  complexion  was  cadaverous.  For  some  days 
he  had  a  short,  dry  cough,  and  his  breath  was  inexpressibly  of- 
fensive.    As  the  disorder  progressed,  his  voice  became  hoarse. 
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and  finally  inaudible ;  it  was  necessary  to  lean  close  to  him  to 
catch  any  of  his  words. 

Notwithstanding  this  wasting,  and  the  certain  signs  of  approach- 
ing death,  the  poor  man  no  less  persisted  in  his  chimerical  ideas ; 
he  was  still  convinced  that  they  were  putting  sponges,  keys,  and 
other  strange  substances  into  his  stomach.  In  order  to  prevent 
his  food  touching  the  plates,  he  endeavored  to  hold  it  suspended 
in  the  air.  His  distress,  when  it  fell,  was  fearful.  Even  just 
before  his  death-agony,  he  repeated  that  he  had  been  poisoned, 
and  that  his  pillows  were  full  of  diamonds  which  he  was  accused 
of  stealing.  He  expired  with  the  assertion  that  the  morsel  he 
ate  was  poisoned. 

The  hallucinations  of  lypemaniacs  bear  relation  to  the  cause 
and  nature  of  their  malady,  to  the  character  of  their  general 
ideas,  and  to  the  germ  of  their  passions ;  and  they  will,  therefore, 
be  a  more  or  less  faithful  reproduction  of  all  these  qualities. 
Those  who  have  studied  chemistry  and  physics,  or  who  have  heard 
these  sciences  made  the  subject  of  conversation,  believe  themselves 
to  be  pursued  by  philosophers,  by  electricity,  and  magnetism. 
Those  who  have  been  rich,  who  have  been  industrious,  and  have 
lost  their  money,  imagine  that  they  are  being  robbed,  or  that  the 
gendarmes  are  coming  for  them.  In  a  word,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  hallucination  is  only  an  echo  that  supplies  to  us 
useful  information.  Some  hypochondriacs,  victims  of  hallucina- 
tions, are  in  a  state  of  anxiety  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe; 
they  conceive  that  whilst,  apparently,  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  prevent  their  killing  themselves,  the  means  are  surreptitiously 
pointed  out.  These  hypochondriacs  look  mournful  and  repel- 
lant ;  despair  is  painted  on  all  their  features ;  their  countenances 
are  fixed,  earthy,  and  yellowish ;  their  eyes,  deep  sunk  and  down- 
cast, are  of  the  same  tint,  or  very  much  bloodshot.  They  have 
more  or  less  of  cephalalgia  across  the  forehead,  and  particularly 
at  the  root  of  the  nose.  These  patients  feel  much  throbbing 
in  the  interior  of  the  head ;  they  are  tormented  with  sleepless- 
ness, or,  if  they  sleep,  they  are  troubled  by  dreams  and  fantastic 
apparitions. 

Ascetic  delirium  has  fatal  results.  When  the  miserable  beings 
who  are  attacked  by  it  are  haunted  by  hallucinations,  they  yield 
entirely  to  the  impiQses  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  spring  of  all  their 
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actions."^  The  fear  of  the  devil,  and  the  dread  of  future  punish- 
ments, had  formerly  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the  human 
mind.  Demonology,  which  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  18th 
century,  reappears  with  the  reaction  of  religious  feeling,  as  if 
evil  must  be  the  inevitable  shadow  of  good.  In  the  space  of  six 
years,  we  have  noticed  fifteen  cases  in  our  establishment. 

Dr.  Macario  has  an  idea  that  this  form  of  madness  is  frequent 
in  the  provincial  insane  asylums,  which  he  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  materialism  has  not  become  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  French 
soil  as  might  be  supposed,  f  He  thinks  that  these  insane  persons 
have  a  crowd  of  hallucinations  and  illusions.  The  devil  presents 
himself  to  them  under  the  form  of  an  animal — sometimes  as  a 
man-dog,  a  hunchback,  or  a  lightning  flash.  He  enters  into 
them ;  speaks  by  their  mouths ;  engrosses  all  their  faculties ;  bites 
and  burns  them ;  tears  out  their  hearts,  their  brains,  their  intes- 
tines, and  torments  them  in  a  thousand  ways ;  spreads  an  infec- 
tious odor  of  sulphur,  of  a  goat,  &c. ;  at  other  times,  and  this  is 
particularly  remarked  in  females,  the  evil  spirit  makes  unhallowed 
proposals. 

Some  demonomaniacs  are  taken  up  into  the  air  or  transported 
to  hell,  where,  full  of  terror,  they  watch  the  torments  of  the 
damned.  Others  believe  themselves  transformed  into  animals, 
trees,  fruits,  or  reduced  to  cinders,  and  then,  like  the  phoenix, 
believe  themselves  resuscitated  and  regenerated ;  some  are  sur- 
rouTKk'd  with  hideous  reptiles  and  corpses ;  some  again  say  they 
have  sold  their  souls  to  the  devil,  and  signed  the  compact  with 
blood ;  they  believe  themselves  eternally  damned.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  they  will  never  die ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  be  alone  on  the  earth.  Some  are  happier ;  they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  devil,  who  teaches  them  the  secret  of  making  gold, 
predicts  to  them  the  future,  unveils  the  mysteries  of  hell,  and 
gives  them  the  power  of  performing  miracles;  at  their  voice, 
the  lightnings  flash,  the  thunder  roars,  rain  falls,  the  earth  opens, 
and  the  dead  come  to  life. 

Cask  LI.  Madame  C,  a  foreigner,  forty-eight  years  of  age, 

♦  Falcot,  Du  Suicide  et  de  rHypochondrie,  1  vol.  in  8vo.,  1822,  p.  153, 
etMcq, 

t  Ktudcs  cliniques  sur  la  D6monologio,  Annates  M^dico-Psychologiquei, 
May,  1843,  p.  440,  et  seq. 
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was  always  lively  and  impressible.  Educated  amidst  the  most 
superstitious  practices,  and  very  ignorant,  according  to  the  usage 
of  her  country,  she  was  subject,  during  six  years,  to  an  inter- 
mittent melancholy,  which,  after  several  attacks,  presented  a 
novel  form.  This  lady,  who  for  some  time  had  given  up  all  re- 
ligious exercises,  became  filled  with  scruples,  and  thought  herself 
damned.  Haunted  by  this  idea,  for  several  days  she  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  when  brought  to  my  establishment,  had  several 
crises  of  fury.  In  our  first  interview,  she  pronounced  the  follow- 
ing words  with  great  volubility:  "I  am  in  hell,  damned— while 
you  are  in  Paradise."  Then,  becoming  tranquil,  she  commenced 
weeping,  complained  of  seeing  devils,  and  of  being  surrounded 
with  flames.  ^'  I  am  damned ;  my  children  are  damned ;  save 
me !"  Saying  these  words,  she  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  beat 
her  head  against  the  walls,  broke  window-panes,  and  tore  her 
clothes ;  asking  incessantly  for  drink,  as  if  devoured  by  an  in- 
ternal fire. 

For  three  days  she  was  calm,  then  the  same  ideas  returned ; 
with  dishevelled  hair,  haggard  eyes,  and  prolonged  bowlings, 
she  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  possessed.  An  abundant 
mucus  escaped  from  her  mouth,  which  she  sometimes  spat  at  the 
assistants ;  the  terror  and  despair  imprinted  on  her  countenance 
indicated  but  too  clearly  the  efiect  of  these  frightful  visions. 
When  her  strait  waistcoat  was  removed,  she  bruised  her  bosom 
with  blows ;  and  several  times  attempted  to  dash  out  her  brains 
against  the  wall. 

In  the  last  month  of  her  disease,  her  cries  became  so  incessant 
that  we  were  obliged  to  place  her  in  a  lonely  apartment.  There 
— squatted  down,  her  body  blue  with  the  blows  she  continued  to 
give  herself;  her  eyes  fixed,  sunk,  and  bloodshot;  her  skin  cada- 
verous, yellowish,  and  wrinkled ;  with  a  menacing  air,  a  voice 
hoarse  with  crying  that  she  was  lost,  damned,  and  that  the  devil 
possessed  her,  and  tortured  her,  and  prevented  her  from  closing 
her  eyes  by  his  constant  apparition — she  presented  a  spectacle 
of  the  most  frightful  despair.  At  intervals,  she  would  supplicate 
the  keepers  to  save,  and  snatch  her  from  her  fate. 

This  horrible  phantasmagoria  would  naturally  afiect  all  the 
functions.  She  soon  refused  all  nourishment,  and  for  three  or 
four  days  together  would  not  take  any.    During  the  last  period 
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of  her  life,  she  remained  for  fifteen  days  without  eating,  and  only 
drank  occasionally  a  cup  of  coffee.  This  aUo  she  frequently 
rejected,  saying  that  it  burnt  her,  and  had  an  abominable  taste, 
which  proceeded  from  the  fetidness  of  her  breath,  which  was 
really  insupportable. 

At  length  her  eyes  and  nostrils  became  filled  with  a  purulent 
mucus  that  indicated  the  fatal  termination.  In  the  last  days  of 
her  existence,  she  proved  how  much  the  maladies  of  the  nervous 
system  may  change  the  organization.  Reduced  to  the  last  de- 
gree of  marasma,  she  had  so  interlocked  her  limbs,  and  knotted 
herself  together,  that  no  efforts  could  replace  her  in  a  natural 
position.  In  this  state  of  rigidity  she  expired,  a  prey  to  the 
same  hallucinations,  refusing  drink,  and  often  repeating  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  die. 

We  have  treated  of  deranged  persons  who  imagined  that  the 
devil  had  entered  into  them,  and  that  they  were  surrounded  with 
flames ;  of  others  at  whom  he  made  grimaces,  and  to  whom  he 
addressed  menacing  language.  A  young  lady  followed  us  inces- 
santly, to  tell  us  that  all  mankind  was  damned,  and  that  we  were 
all  devils,  for  in  these  cases  illusions  often  coincide  with  halluci- 
nations. 

With  women,  the  apparitions  of  the  foul  fiend  are  associated 
with  sexual  approximation,  which  explains  hysterical  symptoms, 
erotomania,  and  nymphomania,  so  common  to  this  sex.  Facts 
of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  that  we  are  perplexed  in  our  at- 
tempt to  make  a  selection. 

Case  LII.  There  was,  at  Nantes,  an  unhappy  woman  who 
was  tormented  with  a  certain  devil  full  of  effrontery  ;  this  demon 
had  appeared  to  her  under  a  very  handsome  figure.  Concealing 
his  vile  intentions,  and  making  use  of  winning  language,  he  had 
inspired  her  soul  with  favorable  feelings  towards  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  her  will  in  entire  obedience  to  his  desires. 

Her  husband  was  a  brave  chevalier,  who  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  this  execrable  intercourse,  which  continued  for  six  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  she  became  terrified,  by  the  infamy  of  so 
much  vilencss,  and  by  the  fear  of  God,  dreading  at  every  moment 
lest  his  fearful  judgments  should  fall  upon  her.  Having  made 
her  way  to  the  feet  of  a  priest,  and  confessed  her  sin,  she  inces- 
santly visited  holy  places,  and  asked  assistance  of  the  saints ;  but 
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no  confeBsion,  no  prayer,  no  almsgiving  could  bring  her  relief. 
Daily,  the  demon  pursued  her  with  his  furious  passion.  At  length 
the  crime  became  notorious.  It  reached  the  ears  of  the  husband, 
who  looked  on  his  wife  with  horror.  In  the  mean  while,  St.  Ber-» 
nard  and  his  saite  arrived.  The  unhappy  ^oman  ruahed  to  hia 
feet,  and  amidst  torrents  of  tears  confessed  her  horrible  sufferings, 
the  reiterated  insults  of  the  demon  to  whom  she  was  a  prey,  and 
the  uselessness  of  all  she  had  done  by  the  priest's  order;  she 
added  that  her  oppressor  had  warned  her  of  the  approach  of  the 
holy  man,  and  had  forbidden  her,  with  the  most  dreadful  menaces, 
to  present  herself  before  him;  saying  that  it  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose, since  the  abb6,  once  gone,  he,  who  had  been  her  greatest 
friend,  would  become  her  most  cruel  persecutor.  At  this,  the 
servant  of  God  consoled  her  by  words  full  of  kindness,  and  pro- 
mised her  the  assistance  of  Heaven  ;  and,  as  night  was  then  ap- 
proaching, he  desired  her  to  return  to  him  on  the  following  day, 
and  to  put  her  trust  in  the  Lord. 

In  the  morning  she  returned,  and  communicated  to  the  man 
of  God  the  blasphemies  and  menaces  which  her  incubus  had 
addressed  to  her*  ^^Have  no  fear,"  said  St.  Bernard,  ''of  his 
menaces ;  but  take  my  staff,  and  lay  it  in  your  bed ;  then  let  the 
demon  touch  you  if  he  can."  The  woman  did  as  she  was  de- 
sired, lay  down  in  her  bed  fortified  by  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  placed  the  staff  beside  her.  The  incubus  soon  arrived, 
dared  not  approach  the  bed,  but  furiously  threatened  the  poor 
creature  that  her  punishment  should  commence  so  soon  as  the 
saint  departed.  The  Sabbath  approached;  the  man  of  God  de- 
sired that  all  the  community  should  be  called  to  the  church  by 
the  bishop's  proclamation.  Accordingly,  on  that  day,  a  vast 
multitude  assembled  in  the  church.  St.  Bernard,  followed  by 
two  bishops,  Geoffrey  of  Chartres,  and  Bricton  of  Nantes, 
mounted  the  gallery,  and  desired  that  all  the  attendants  should 
hold  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  Himself,  the  bishops,  and 
other  clergy  having  so  done,  he  publicly  .exposed  the  unheard-of 
and  audacious  acts  of  the  demon;  then,  aided  by  the  prayers  of 
all  the  faithful  present,  he  publicly  anathematized  the  unclean 
spirit,  and  forbade  him,  by  the  authority  of  Christ,  ever  to  ap- 
proach either  that  or  any  other  woman.  All  the  sacred  tapers 
being  then  extinguished,  the  power  of  the  demon  departed  with 
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their  light.  The  unhappy  woman  communed  after  having  con- 
fessed, and  her  enemy  never  dared  reappear.* 

Case  LIII.  Jeanne  Harvilliers,  a  native  of  Vorberie,  near 
Compeigne,  accused  of  homicide  and  witchcraft,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrate.  She  confessed  that,  at  her  birth,  her  mother 
had  offered  her  to  Satan,  and  that,  sinoe  the  age  of  twelve,  the 
devil,  in  the  form  of  a  great  black  man,  clothed  in  black  cloth, 
booted  and  spurred,  having  an  invisible  horse  at  the  door,  had 
visited  her  constantly.  The  peasantry  loudly  clamored  for  her 
death ;  but  the  judges  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  at  Yerberie, 
her  birthplace,  and  at  other  villages  where  she  had  lived.  It 
appeared  that,  thirty  years  before,  she  had  been  whipped  Hor 
sorcery,  and  that  her  mother  was  burned  for  a  witch. 

She  admitted  these  facts,  and  owned  to  having  invoked  Satan 
to  remove  a  spell  which  she  had  laid  on  an  enemy,  which  he  re- 
fused to  do.  She  finished  by  asking  mercy  and  forgiveneiB. 
The  judges  were  much  embarrassed  to  know  what  punishment  to 
award.  Some  were  for  burning;  some  for  hanging.  The  for- 
mer prevailed.  She  was  burnt  alive  on  the  last  day  of  April, 
1578,  on  the  prosecution  of  Claude  d'Offitii,  king's  counsel  at 
Ribemont.  After  her  condemnation,  she  owned  to  having  used 
ointments  that  the  devil  had  given  her ;  said  that  she  had  at- 
tended the  witch's  sabbath  ;  and  had  been  united  to  Beelssebub. 
She  said  the  devil  gave  no  money,  and  concluded  by  accusing  a 
shepherd  and  a  slater  of  Senlis  of  sorcery,  f 

According  to  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  the 
object  of  Satan  was  to  ca€sc  the  commission  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  for  which  he  made  himself  either  man  or  woman.| 

Coelius  Aurclianus  states,  after  Salimaque,  the  partisan  of  the 
doctrines  of  Hippocrates,  that  incubes  appeared  in  Bome  as  a 
contagious  disease,  of  which  many  died.§ 

*  Vie  de  Saint  Bernard,  Collections  dcs  M^moires  relati&  k  rhistoire 
de  France,  translated  by  M.  Guizot.  At  that  period,  religion  alone  could 
remedy  eyils  against  which  science  was  powerless. 

t  J.  Garrinet,  Histoire  de  la  Magie  en  France,  1816,  p.  133. 

t  Ibid. 

2  CoeliuB  AnrelianuB,  chronic  morb.  liv.  1,  chap.  iii.  de  Inenbone,  Lyon, 
1567.  Horst.  Damonomanie,  oder  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  Zauberei 
und  dUmonische  Wander  mit  besonderer  Berlicksichtigung  des  Hexenpro- 
sesses  seit  den  Zeiten  Innocentiis  viii.  Frankf.  1828.  Friedreich  Litteratnr- 
geschichte  de  path,  nnd  Ther.  de  psych.  Krank.  p.  127. 
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In  our  days,  cohabitation  with  the  devil  is  much  rarer  than 
it  formerly  was ;  amongst  the  many  hundred  insane  who  have 
come  under  our  notice,  we  have  not  had  one  authentic  case 
of  the  kind.  Hallucinations  of  this  nature  have  had  more 
especially  for  their  objects,  angels,  men  whose  attractions  were 
heightened  by  imagination,  and  often  the  heads  of  the  establish- 
ment.    M.  Macario  has  given  several  examples. 

Case  Liy«  Marguerite  G.  is  a  tall  woman,  fifty-nine  years  of 
age,  thin  and  withered,  with  a  laughing  countenance.  She  has 
ever  been  devout  and  pious,  passing  all  her  leisure  time  in  the 
church  or  churchyard,  praying  for  the  repose  of  simiers.  She 
came  to  Mareville  on  the  7th  of  April,  1842. 

This  poor  woman,  at  the  crisis  of  her  life,  became  deranged. 
She  imbibed  a  hatred  for  her  parents,  believing  that  they  sought 
to  poison  her;  but  hapjnly,  she  said,  for  the  prevention  of  their 
culpable  design,  tiiree  cur&,  as  pure  as  the  sun,  came  to  reside 
near  her  to  keep  guard  over  her.  Whenever  poisoned  food  was 
presented  to  her,  they  warned  her  not  to  eat  it.  These  cures 
watched  her  by  turns.  Her  parents,  perceiving  that  in  conse- 
quence Aey  could  not  succeed  with  the  poison,  sought  infernal 
aid,  «id  raised  the  demons  against  her,  who,  she  added,  pursued 
and  tormented  her  night  and  day. 

Bat  God  afflicts  those  only  whom  he  loves.  Four  times  in  the 
day  he  inspired  her  with  his  grace — ^in  the  morning,  at  noon,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  going  to  rest.  Thus,  when  the 
demons  appeared,  she  raised  her  hand,  uttering  the  benediction, 
which  drove  off  these  malign  spirits  hastily ;  but  immediately 
legions  took  their  place  to  torm^iit  her.  She  repeated  the  bene- 
dictions, the  demons  fled ;  and  in  the  constant  repetition  of  this 
scene,  the  night  was  spent,  so  that  she  could  ^ot  obtain  any  rest. 
At  times,  they  were  not  infernal  spirits  who  <;ame  to  torment  her; 
hideous  corpses  appeiMred  in  her  chamber,  spoke  to  her  in  mourn- 
ful and  sepulchral  voices,  and  stretched  out  their  arms  to  strike 
her ;  but  Marguerite  would  make  a  noise,  and  then  they  disap- 
peared in  smoke.  They  would  soon,  however,  come  back ;  she 
would  recommence  her  noise,  and  so  on  until  dawn. 

During  the  day  she  was  more  calm  and  tranquiL  During  the 
night  she  prayed  for  the  appearance  of  the  sun's  rays.  She  then 
became  drowsy,  and  in  her  sleep,  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
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appeared  to  her  In  dreams,  exhorting  her  to  patience  and  consol- 
ing her.* 

The  cases  which  we  have  related,  prore  that  there  are  insane 
persons  who  believe  they  have  sexual  intercourse  with  the  devil ; 
but,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  figures  are  clothed 
in  the  human  form.f 

Case  LV.  Madame  B.  is  convinced  that  she  is  about  to  marry 
a  noble  and  powerful  man,  who  has  all  her  sympathies.  Preoc- 
cupied with  this  idea,  she  thinks  nothing  of  her  real  husband. 
She  tells  me  that  she  receives,  nightly,  visits  from  the  angel 
Raphael,  a  handsome  blonde,  pale,  and  dressed  in  black,  who 
speaks  to  her  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  The  attendants 
quickly  remove  her  mattress,  as  if  to  seek  a  man  beneath. 

Case  LYI.  Mademoiselle  R.  sees  persons  to  whom  she  speaks, 
and  who  address  her.  She  is,  moreover,  constantly  attended  by 
her  friend,  whose  love  makes  her  the  happiest  of  women.  Ill- 
conditioned  persons,  whose  aim  may  be  understood,  are  constantly 
engaged  in  spreading  disagreeable  smells  around  her,  and  give 
her  detestable  hot  dishes,  fit  to  poison  her.  They  beat  her  and 
bruise  her  arms.  She  frequently  sees  the  people  of  the  house 
with  the  head  of  a  dog,  a  wolf,  or  of  a  rhinoceros.  The  figures 
are  incessantly  changing,  or  growing  indistinct.  She  has  a  kind 
of  ecstasy  in  which  she  sees  angels.  Esquirol,  who  examined 
her,  fifteen  years  since,  in  concert  with  Alibert  and  ourselves, 
decided  that  she  had  hallucinations  of  all  the  senses,  and  illusions. 

Case  LVII.  Mademoiselle  Z.,  aged  seventeen,  was  brought  to 
our  house  in  consequence  of  a  derangement  caused  by  a  love 
afiair.  Her  symptoms  appeared  three  days  previously.  Her 
countenance  expresses  the  intoxication  of  happiness ;  her  friend 
does  not  leave  her ;  he  follows  her  everywhere,  and  is  prodigal 
of  tender  appellations ;  if  he  is  about  to  depart  she  kneels,  begs 
him  to  forgive  her,  and  entreats  him  not  to  give  her  up  to  de- 
spair. She  sees  him  in  the  clouds ;  he  is  crowned  with  roses, 
and  smiles  sweetly  on  her. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  is,  when  she  sings  to  her 
lover  the  romance  of  la  Folle.  So  great  is  the  interest  excited 
that  old  patients,  who  have  been  for  ten  years  in  the  asylum, 

*  Macario,  op.  cii. 

t  Jules  Garrinety  Histoire  de  la  Magie  en  France,  p.  31. 
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group  themselves  around,  and  listen  with  evident  pleasure. 
Never  was  the  part  of  Nina  played  with  more  truth  and  talent. 
It  is  the  only  time  for  twenty  years  in  which  I  have  seen  a  case 
of  amorous  madness  that  would  serve  as  a  theatrical  model.  The 
symptoms  which  almost  always  accompany  this  form  of  insanity 
render  exact  imitation  almost  impossible. 

In  order  to  exhibit  his  tenderness,  her  lover  brings  her  bou- 
quets, and  makes  her  inhale  the  most  delicious  perfumes.  ^^See 
these  roses!"  she  cries;  'Hhe  room  is  filled  with  their  fragrance.*' 
Her  discourse  and  looks  have  nothing  wandering;  they  are  all 
addressed  to  the  same  person.  Indeed,  she  is  quite  an  object 
for  study.  So  entirely  are  her  thoughts  concentrated,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  any  words  from  her.  Her  excitement  subsid- 
ing, she  again  hears  the  voice  of  him  whom  she  loves.  But  her 
reason  soon  returned,  the  hallucinations  ceased,  and,  after  eight 
days  of  retirement,  all  the  symptoms  disappeared. 

Nostalgic  monomania  occurs  very  seldom  in  lunatic  asylums; 
but  numerous  examples  are  given  by  writers.  In  their  delirium, 
the  unhappy  beings  see  their  country,  their  fireside,  their  pa- 
rents, and  their  friends;  with  smiling  lips,  and  joy  in  their  coun- 
tenances, they  converse  with  invisible  beings,  to  whom  they  ex- 
press all  the  pleasure  they  experience  in  seeing  them."^ 

We  attended  a  paralytic  madman  whose  words  were  almost 
unintelligible,  and  who,  at  home,  had  transports  of  fury.  So 
soon  as  he  was  separated  from  his  family,  he  refused  all  kinds  of 
nourishment;  would  not  allow  any  one  to  come  near  him;  and 
uttered  horrible  cries.  For  eight  days  he  maintained  a  rigorous 
abstinence.  Convinced  that  a  return  home  would  alone  save  him, 
we  wrote  to  his  wife.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  consented  to 
take  some  broth,  and  that  man,  who  had  just  before  appeared 
dying,  had  strength  enough  to  walk  to  the  carriage,  supported 
by  only  one  person. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  almost  always  accompany  calen- 
tura,  a  febrile  malady  peculiar  to  mariners.  In  fact,  the  irre- 
sistible desire  that  leads  them  to  leap  into  the  sea  is  occasioned 

*  See  Oastelnau's  Considerations  sar  la  Nostalgia,  Paris,  1806. — ^An- 
dresse,  Dissert  inang.  psjchica-nostalgiiB,  adumbratio  pathologica,  Berol. 
Beanchamp. — M^moire  de  la  Soci6t6  M^dio.  d'^mul.  Paris,  1798.— Pelle- 
grini, De  Nostalgia,  in  Orteschi,  Diario  Medico,  t.  iv.  p.  372. 
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by  the  fact  that  that  element  appears  to  them  like  a  plain  of 
green  turf  enamelled  with  flowers ;  thej  are  eager  to  tread  the 
fertile,  fresh,  and  loYelj  fields,  in  which  their  imagination  paints 
the  shade  and  perfume  of  the  most  delicioos  grores.  On  other 
occasions,  it  is  to  escape  from  painfal  ideas  or  fantastic  appari- 
tions that  they  try  to  quit  the  ressel. 

The  madness  of  drunkards  is  almost  always  united  with 
hallucinations  and  illusions ;  the  interest  which  attaches  to  this 
variety  of  insanity  has  tempted  us  to  give  it  a  special  chapter, 
the  more  so  as  it  may  take  on  many  different  forms  of  madness* 

Vampirism  and  lycanthropy,  which,  several  centuries  ago,  as- 
sumed the  form  of  an  epidemic,  had  also  for  their  epiphe&otteiui 
hallucinations  and  illusions.  The  other  varieties  of  monomania 
may  present  this  symptom ;  but  the  species  on  which  we  have 
dwelt  appear  to  be  most  frequent.  We  have  sud  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  entering  more  into  detaiL 

Rbcapitulation. — Hallucinations  seem  to  prefer  the  form  of 
monomania ;  they  are  most  easily  detected  in  this  kind  of  deli- 
rium. Hallucinations  of  hearing  and  of  sight  are  most  common ; 
then  follow  those  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  which  are  much  less 
common.     They  rarely  exist  alone. 

Ljpemania,  demonology,  erotomania,  nostalgia,  and  calentura, 
frequently  present  the  same  combination. 

Hallucinations  in  monomania  are  in  accordance  with  the  cause, 
the  nature  of  the  evil,  and  the  character  of  the  ideas  and  the 
passions  exhibited  by  the  individual. 

Hallucinations  of  dcmonomania  are  common,  and  much  more 
frequent  than  Esquirol  believed;  the  incubus  occurs  in  some 
cases  of  madness. 

Sexual  hallucinations  arise  from  exaggerated  hysteric  symp- 
toms, and,  in  a  great  many  instances,  are  oc^ioned  by  uterine 
derangement. 

Hallucinations  have  frequently  put  on  the  character  of  an 
epidemic  in  certain  varieties  of  monomania. 

Illusions  often  accompany  hallucinations  in  monomania. 

Hallucinations  do  not  develop  themselves  with  equal  facility 
in  all  kinds  of  monomania. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ON  HALLUCINATIONS  IN  STUPOB. 

The  greater  number  of  persons  aiffected  with  stupor  haye  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions— Symptomatology — ^Arrangement  of  hallucinations  and  illusions  in  some 
patients— Cases  of  stupor — Remarks  on  this  malady — EeetgnitUaUon, 

There  are  some  lunatics,  who,  like  statues,  appear  to  com- 
prehend nothing  that  is  passing  around  them ;  with  fixed  eyes 
and  gapitfg  mouth,  thej  might  be  taken  for  idiots.  Georget  has 
given  the  name  of  stupor  to  this  particular  kind  of  madness, 
which  Esquirol  looked  on  as  a  variety  of  dementia  (acute  de- 
mentia) ;  and  M.  Baillarger  as  the  highest  degree  of  a  variety  of 
hypochondria. 

M.  Etoc,  in  an  excellent  dissertation  which  he  published  on 
this  malady  in'  1833^,*  remarked  that  insane  persons  had  hallu- 
cinations, but  that  they  were  confused  and  misty.  M.  Baillarger 
has  given  more  circumstantial  details  relative  to  the  errors  of 
sensations  observable  in  insane  stupor.f  *  According  to  this 
author,  everything  that  surrounds  them  is  transformed.  They 
are  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of  hallucinations  and  illusions ;  among 
others  that  they  are  inhabitants  of  a  desert ;  that  they  live  in  a 
house  of  ill  fame ;  that  they  reside  in  a  foreign  country ;  that 
they  are  condemned  to  the  galleys  or  to  prison.  Some  mistake 
a  bath-house  for  hell ;  the  baths  for  boats ;  a  blister  mark  for  the 
brand  of  a  convict;  lunatics  for  the  dead  revived,  for  prisoners, 
for  prostitutes,  for  disguised  soldiers,  and  women  for  men. 
Others  see  hideous  and  menacing  faces ;  it  seems  to  them  that 
everybody  is  drunk.  They  perceive  around  them  carriages  laden 
with  coffins,  and  their  relations  undergoing  punishments ;  they 

*  De  la  Stupidity  chez  les  Ali6n^8,  in  4to.  Paris,  1833. 
t  De  r^tat  design^  chez  les  ali^n^s  sous  le  nom  de  stupidity.  Annates 
Mid.  Fnfchol.^  No8. 1  and  2,  Paris,  1843. 
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Bee  shadows,  craters,  fathomless  abysses,  and  subterranean  pit- 
falls. 

Others,  again,  hear  alarming  words ;  they  are  menaced  with 
death,  and  with  flames;  they  hear  insalts;  their  beds  are  filled 
with  noises  of  bells  and  drums;  guns  are  fired  around  them; 
their  friends  struggle  with  enemies,  and  implore  their  aid.  Some 
being  interrogated  on  all  the  actions  of  their  lives,  reply  that 
they  hear  the  noise  of  a  machine  with  which  infants  are  tor- 
tured; their  bodies  are  perforated  with  balls,  and  their  blood 
flows  on  the  earth;  some  one  is  on  their  breast,  smothering 
them. 

In  this  description,  we  must  recognixe  the  highest  degree  of 
melancholic  monomania. 

In  the  nine  cases  which  the  paper  of  M.  Baillarger  contains, 
hallucinations  and  illusions  are  distributed   in  the  following 


manner : — 


Hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight 
"         "  sight 

"        "  smell 

"        "  taste 

"        "  touch 

Illusions  of  hearing  and  sight 
"  sight 

"  tasto 

"  smell 


4 
2 
2 
1 
1 

4 
4 
2 
1 


The  hallucinations  were  almost  always  mingled  with  illusions. 
In  two  cases,  there  were  illusions  only ;  in  one,  hallucinations 
occurred  alone.  None  of  these  cases  presented  hallucinations 
and  illusions  of  all  the  senses.  In  three  out  of  six  cases  of 
stupor,  Messrs.  Aubanel  and  There  have  noticed  hallucinations. 

A  number  of  actions  apparently  automatic,  or  without  con- 
nection with  exterior  objects,  were  explained  afterwards  as  due 
to  the  influence  of  hallucinations  and  illusions — another  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  strangest  acts  performed 
by  monomaniacs,  and,  above  all,  by  maniacs,  are  always  caused 
by  a  hallucination  or  an  illuSion. 

Care  LVIII. — Mademoiselle  R.,  aged  thirty,  a  religious  no- 
vice, entered  the  Salp^triire  on  the  12th  of  July,  1842,  under 
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the  care  of  M.  Mitivie.  On  his  visits  he  found  the  patient  in 
the  following  state:  She  was  standing,  immovable;  her  counte- 
nance was  sad  and  heavy ;  her  ejes  wide  open  and  fixed :  ^^  I 
vainly  endeavored/'  says  the  author,  "  to  obtain  a  few  words 
from  her.  It  might  be  supposed  that  she  either  did  not  hear,  or 
did  not  comprehend  what  I  said.  She  refused  food.  Her  eyes 
were  often  slowly  and  mechanically  turned  towards  the  door ;  on 
placing  her  in  bed,  she  recommenced  the  same  action.  She  ap- 
peared to  pay  no  attention  to  what  was  passing  around  her. 

^'  Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  a  remarkable  change  took 
place ;  she  spoke  long,  and  with  facility ;  her  countenance  be- 
came animated,  and  her  ideas  sparkling.  There  was  no  longer 
occasion  to  interrogate  her ;  she  took  the  lead  in  questioning. 
Yesterday  she  was  visited  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Antoine*s  Hos- 
pital, who,  she  said,  had  been  very  useful  in  giving  clearness  to 
her  ideas.     From  that  time  her  cure  was  completed. 

^'  The  treatment  was  baths,  a  douche,  and  occupation.  The 
following  is  the  account  Mademoiselle  B.  gave  me  of  her  in- 
tellectual state  during  her  malady : — 

*'  She  had  no  idea  of  being  in  a  hospital;  the  women  who 
surrounded  her  she  imagined  to  be  disguised  soldiers  (a  very 
common  illusion  with  women,  and  which  is  only  a  symptom  of 
uterine  excitability).  When  she  was  taken  to  the  bath,  in  which 
were  several  other  patients,  she  attempted  to  drown  herself  to 
escape  the  violence  of  the  imaginary  soldiers.  All  the  faces  she 
saw  were  hideous  and  menacing;  it  seemed  as  if  everybody  was 
intoxicated.  She  thought  that  Paris  was  given  up  to  fire  and 
slaughter,  and  that  all  the  nuns  were  strangled.  Every  instant 
she  expected  a  similar  fate.  She  thought  the  floor  concealed  a 
vast  trap,  into  which  she  feared  to  fall.  The  noise  which  was 
made  in  scrubbing  the  boards  became  to  her  that  of  a  saw  which 
they  were  using  to  raze  the  house ;  she  dreaded  to  see  a  vast 
fire  burst  out.  Of  all  that  she  heard,  she  could  only  remember 
these  words,  *  We  must  kill  her,  we  must  bum  Aer,*  etc.  She 
had  a  constant  buzzing  in  her  ears,  which  prevented  her  hearing 
what  was  said.  A  low  voice  asked  her  the  particulars  of  her 
life,  and  she  replied  to  it;  she  refused  to  eat,  fearing  she  would 
be  poisoned. 

^'  Mademoiselle  B.  had  short  lucid  intervals ;  but  she  soon 
fell  back  into  stupor ;  she  seemed  to  have  a  bandage  over  her 
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eyes*  She  beliered  that  her  core  wis  efeetad  by  a  eold  witer 
douche,  which  tcted  §o  powerfnllj  m  to  naka  her  cry  maL 

*^  She  subeeqiieiitly  deeeribed  the  etete  fron  whkh  ahe  bad 
recorered  with  considerftble  fnree  of  expreenon*  ^  She  eoold  i|oi 
compare  it/  she  taid,  ^  to  anything  but  a  bad  dream.' " 

Case  LIX« — M.  B.,  twenty-fiTe  years  of  age,  principal  in  a 
government  oflice,  wss  broogbt  to  Charenton  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, 1833. 

On  two  different  occasions  he  had  been  attacked  with  parox- 
ysms of  mental  alienation.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  last 
attack  appeared  to  be  those  of  riolent  frenzy.  On  entering, 
M.  B.  was  pale;  his  eyes  fixed;  his  conntenanoe  had  lost  all 
expression,  and  denoted  profound  stupor.  He  remained  the 
entire  day  in  one  place  perfectly  dumb,  and  appeared  indifferent 
to  all  that  surrounded  him.  Memory  seemed  entirely  gone. 
His  Btupor  was  such  that  we  were  obliged  to  force  him  to  eat ; 
and  he  was  so  unclean  that  we  were  forced  to  substitute  a  long 
linen  blouse  for  his  clothes. 

A  blister  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  produced  favorable  results ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  December  he  was  completely  cured. 

The  state  in  which  M.  B.  remained,  during  three  months,  can 
be  best  described  by  comparing  it  to  a  long  dream.  He  said 
that  everything  around  him  was  transformed.  He  believed  in  a 
univerHal  annihilation.  The  ground  trembled  and  opened  under 
his  feet ;  every  moment  he  felt  on  the  point  of  being  engulfed  in 
its  fathomless  abysses.  When  he  held  on  to  persons  near  to  him, 
it  was  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  down  the  precipices,  that 
resembled  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  M.  B.  took  the  bath-room 
for  hell  (for  which  reason  he  resisted  entering  it),  and  the  baths 
for  boats.  He  thought  that  all  who  were  with  him  were  drown- 
ing. It  seemed  to  him  that  his  blood  had  never  ceased  to  flow 
on  the  ground  since  he  was  bled.  The  blister  which  was  placed 
on  his  neck  was  the  brand  of  a  convict,  and  he  thought  himself 
disgraced  forever  by  this  mark  of  infamy.  He  could  not  under- 
stand who  all  the  strange  people  were  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, but  finally  concluded  that  they  were  resuscitated  corpses. 
He  saw  his  brother  in  the  midst  of  torments ;  and  heard  inces- 
santly the  cries  of  his  parents  who  were  being  strangled,  and 
who  implored  his  aid.  Above  all  was  heard  the  voice  of  his 
uncle,  who  was  his  benefactor.    Every  shriek  was  a  dagger  to 
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kirn.  Fire*4urras  were  discharged  all  around  him;  balls  pierced 
him  through  without  harming  him,  but  killed  other  persons.  In 
his  mind  all  was  chaos,  confusion,  destruction.  He  no  longer 
distinguished  day  and  night;  months  seemed  years;  he  accused 
himself  of  all  the  evil  that  was  done,  and  therefore  attempted 
several  times  to  destroy  himself. 

The  memoir  of  M.  Baillarger  contains  a  number  of  instances 
of  stupor;  but  we  fear  that  this  physician  has  confounded  the 
state  of  immobility,  very  frequent  in  hypochondriacs,  with  real 
stupor ;  and  that,  with  him,  the  appearance  has,  in  some  cases, 
been  taken  for  the  reality.  In  this  case,  he  has  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  many  estimable  men,  who,  in  their  works 
on  typhoid  fever,  rank  with  that  grievous  complaint  certain  mor- 
bid states  that  have  only  a  delusive  appearance  of  analogy  to  it. 
With  this  exception,  M.  Baillarger's  work  has  thrown  a  new  light 
on  this  form  of  mental  disease,  and  shown  that  this  malady  is 
principally  characterized  by  numerous  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions, which  form  an  imaginary  world  for  the  patient. 

Dr.  Delasiauve*  opposes  the  opinion  of  M.  Baillarger,  and 
considers  stupor  as  a  peculiar  state.  According  to  him,  hallu- 
cinations are  a  consequence  of  stupor,  the  result  of  obtuseness  of 
the  intellect,  and  not  the  result  of  melancholic  preoccupation. 

In  the  article  ''Stupor,"  contained  in  the  Supplement  au  DiC" 
tionnaire  des  Dictiannaires  de  MSdecinej  we  have  observed  that 
the  malady,  like  sleep,  can  have  two  different  states,  the  one  cha- 
racterized by  a  complete  suspension  of  the  mind,  and  the  other 
by  the  existence  of  dreams. 

BscAPiTULATiON. — Stupor,  successively  considered  as  a  new 
state,  a  variety  of  madness,  and  the  highest  degree  of  a  variety 
of  hypochondria,  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  hallucinations 
and  illusions. 

In  the  cases  cited,  hallucinations  and  illusions  were  constantly 
observed ;  most  generally  they  were  combined.  In  three  cases, 
one  alone  existed. 

The  most  usual  form  was  that  which  occurred  with  derange- 
ment of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing. 

In  almost  all  the  examples  furnished,  the  conduct,  actions,  and 

*  Da  diagDOBtio  differentielle  de  la  Lypemanie,  published  in  the  AnnahM 
Midico-I^chologiqiieSp  Juillet,  1851. 
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whimsicalities  of  the  afflicted  were  explained  by  hallacinations 
or  illusioDB. 

The  errors  of  the  senses,  so  numerous  and  of  such  varied 
character,  to  which  these  insane  persons  are  subject,  create  for 
them  a  special  and  imaginary  world. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

ON  HALLUCUTATIOirS  IN  MANIA. 

On  the  Arequency  of  hallacinations  in  mania. — "Whj  ? — ^Abstract  of  hallncinationa 
in  mania — Cases — Obsenraiions  on  the  inclination  to  steal — Progress  of  halla- 
cinations— Hallacinations  may  be  symptomatic — ^Remarks  on  the  inilnence  of 
the  sexaal  organs — Hallucinations  in  pnerperal  mam»— Effects  of  halliicina- 
tions  and  illosions  on  maniacs — RecapituUuiofu 

Thb  rapidity  with  which  thoughts,  recoUectionSi  and  objects 
succeed  each  other  in  the  mind  of  the  maniac ;  the  difficulty  he 
finds  in  making  comparisons,  and  fixing  his  attention,  must  pow- 
erfully unite  to  favor  the  production  of  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions. 

This  combination  is,  therefore,  very  usual  in  mania.  Messrs. 
Aubanel  and  There  hare  computed  Uiat  54  out  of  181  maniacs 
had  hallucinations.    In  the  cases  they  noticed, 


.  Illusions  of  sight      occurred    9  times. 

"  hearing        "  7     " 

Hallucinations  of  hearing        ^^  23     ^^ 

"  sight  "  21    " 

"  taste  "         6    " 

"  touch  "         2    " 

^^  smell  '^         1  time. 

^^  theinternab  ^^         2  times. 

None  of  these  were  cases  of  hallucination  of  all  the  senses. 
These  physicians  truly  remark  that  the  number  must  be  greater, 
since  many  hallucinations  escape  notice  in  the  midst  of  maniacal 
excitement,  and  by  consequence  of  the  other  disturbances  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  exist. 

Of  the  maniacs  in  our  establishment  at  our  last  census. 
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2  had  hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight. 

8  "  "  hearing. 

2  ^'  ^^  Bight,  and  illusions  of  the  same  sense. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  all  our  maniacs  had  either  illusions 
or  hallucinations.  Although  we  cannot  draw  conclusions  from 
80  small  a  number,  jet  incessant  observation  authorixes  us  to 
believe  that  the  proportion  is  considerable. 
»  Case  LX. — M.  P.,  aged  thirtj-nine,  tall,  fair-skinned,  with  % 
highly  developed  muscular  system,  and  a  temperament  lymphatic- 
sanguine,  was  remarkable  for  a  large  and  high  forehead,  and  in- 
telligent countenance.  He  spoke  several  languages.  His  apti- 
tude in  business  gained  him  a  well-merited  reputation ;  his  only 
fault  being  an  excessive  confidence  in  his  talents,  and  a  belief 
that  he  could  do  anything. 

For  twenty  years,  he  managed  one  of  the  first  houses  of  busi- 
ness in  his  native  city  with  so  much  success  that  the  principal 
retired  on  a  large  fortune,  leaving  him  to  direct  the  establish- 
ment. All  thought  that  he  had  obtained  the  summit  of  his 
desires,  when  it  became  evident  that  his  conduct  was  no  longer 
the  same ;  he  entered  into  commercial  speculations  which  dif- 
fered greatly  from  those  he  carried  on  as  an  equal  partner  with 
his  former  principal,  and  employed  in  them  considerable  sums. 
These  speculations,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  chance  of  making  a 
rapid  fortune,  were  not  conducted  with  the  talent  which  he  had 
heretofore  exhibited.  Warm  discussions  took  place  between  the 
two  merchants,  and  they  agreed  finally  that  neither  should  act 
separately.  Notwithstanding  this  solemn  promise,  Mr.  P.  con- 
tinued to  act  on  his  own  account,  alleging  in  his  justification 
that  he  was  sure  of  his  game,  and  would  return  capital  and 
interest. 

Here  we  may  introduce  a  highly  interesting  observation.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  man  noted  for  probity  and  integrity 
becomes  dishonest,  embezzles,  and  robs;  then  there  is  wonder 
and  indignation ;  and  the  reprehensible  acts  are  punished.  The 
unhappy  being  has  undoubtedly  expiated  in  a  prison  the  fault  of 
a  disease.  Facts  of  this  nature  have  so  often  been  presented  to 
us,  that  we  would  call  the  special  attention  of  magistrates  to  this 
form  of  derangement.  A  patient  was  recommended  to  us  by 
Dr.  Ollivier  d* Angers ;  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  he 
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was  really  insane,  for,  in  examining  his  aceonnts,  there  was 
found  a  defalcation  of  10,000  francs.  His  family,  much  alarmed, 
hastened  to  indemnify  the  plaintiffs.  An  examination  of  two 
months  left  us  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  it  was  a  case  of  insanity, 
with  paralysis.  The  embezzlements  took  place  during  the  growth 
of  the  disease.  C,  during  his  employ  in  a  banking-house,  had 
a  tremendous  fall,  and  struck  his  head ;  but  he  was  able  to  re- 
sume his  occupation.  On  proving  the  accounts,  a  deficit  of 
several  thousand  francs  was  discovered ;  on  account  of  his  capa- 
city and  probity  the  prosecution  was  discontinued ;  he  was  dis- 
missed. S<»Detime  afterwards  he  was  placed  under  my  care. 
I  observed  a  general  paralysis,  without  other  derangement  of 
the  faculties  than  a  weakness  of  memory;  his  one  fixed  idea  was 
to  return  to  his  situation,  where  he  said  he  was  expected.  As 
in  the  preceding  case,  all  that  occurred  during  the  growth  of  the 
disease  had  faded  from  his  remembrance.  The  man  is  still 
moving  about ;  but  his  mind  is  irrevocably  destroyed. 

Thus,  when  a  man  whose  conduct  has  always  been  irreproach- 
able, changes  his  habits  and  commits  eccentric  and  reprehensible 
acts,  he  should  be  carefully  watched,  never  lost  sight  of;  and 
often,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  more  or  less,  a.  mental  derange- 
ment will  appear,  which,  in  most  eases,  exhibits  itself  in  insanity 
accompanied  by  general  paralysis. 

The  merchant  who  patronized  Mr.  P.  was  much  surprised  at 
his  conduct.  But,  as  he  was  under  great  obligations  to  him, 
and  had  taken  4ue  precaution  to  ward  off  any  unfavorable  re- 
sult, he  contented  himself  with  watching  him.  The  mystery 
was  soon  explained ;  Mr.  P.  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of 
mania,  that  lasted  fifteen  days.  His  recovery  was  rapid,  and 
apparently  entire ;  one  only  of  his  near  kinsmen,  who  watched 
him  closely,  observed  that  his  ideas  were  neither  so  clear  nor 
forcible  as  formerly,  whilst  his  self-esteem  was  augmented. 

Mr.  P.  returned  to  his  business,  without  resigning  his  hazard- 
ous speculations.  More  than  once  they  must  have  caused  him 
bitter  regret.  Probably,  he  was  himself  conscious  of  the  change 
in  his  mtellectual  powers,  and  was  much  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance, for  a  fresh  and  more  violent  attack  came  on  towards  the 
dose  of  September,  the  description  of  which,  as  given  by  his 
relative,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind. 
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^'  I  was,"  said  he,  ^^  alone  in  the  country  with  Mr.  P.  and  his 
wife,  when  the  attack  came  on ;  our  house  was  far  from  anj 
habitation.  For  several  hours  he  wandered  abont  restlessly, 
opening  and  shutting  doors  violently ;  every  instant  added  to  his 
fury.  Suddenly,  he  exclaimed  that  he  was  God.  ^  Kneel  down!* 
he  continued,  in  a  terrible  voice,  and  with  an  inflamed  counte- 
nance. 'I  will,  I  obey,  because  I  know  it  is  God  who  com- 
mands.' ^  That  is  well,  get  up.  Now  lie  down  on  the  bed,  that 
I  may  operate  on  you.*  He  then  passed  his  hands  over  my  en- 
tire person,  tickling  the  soles  of  my  feet.  If  I  moved,  he  said: 
^Tou  have  no  patience;  I  must  begin  again.'  I  took  care  not 
to  exhibit  any  signs  of  fear,  and  to  all  his  commands,  I  replied: 
^I  obey,  since  God  ordains  it.' 

^^  This  frightful  scene  lasted  for  four  hours.  Flight  was  im- 
possible, for  he  had  taken  care  to  close  all  the  doors ;  besides 
which,  he  was  too  strong  for  me.  At  length  the  crisis  arrived : 
^  I  must  kill  you !'  he  cried,  in  accents  of  fury  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe.  It  was  no  longer  time  to  temporise.  I  sprang 
up  and  grappled  him.  The  struggle  was  terrible.  He  bit  me 
till  my  blood  flowed  in  torrents ;  and  roared  out  in  his  rage, 
calling  mc  Satt^n.  My  strength  began  to  fail ;  I  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  the  power  of  a  furious  madman ;  but  an 
idea  struck  me  as  by  inspiration.  '  My  friend,'  said  I,  *  God 
commands  me  to  obey  you  ;  but  let  me  place  robes  around  you, 
in  order  to  render  you  the  homage  that  is  your  due.' 

"  The  words  were  hardly  pronounced,  when  he  unclasped  his 
hold,  became  calm,  and 'assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  idea  that 
had  so  happily  occurred  to  me.  I  bound  him  with  cords,  nap- 
kins, and  sheets,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  whom  also  he  would  have 
sacrificed.  Thus  situated,  he  tried  to  rise ;  when,  comprehend- 
ing that  he  was  bound,  his  transports  of  fury  were  so  violent, 
that,  if  several  men  had  not  run  to  our  assistance,  the  results 
would  have  been  dreadful." 

When  Mr.  P.  was  brought  to  my  establishment,  he  still  bore 
the  marks  of  the  struggle  he  had  maintained.  I  had  him  put 
into  a  bath,  where  he  remained  for  eight  hours,  receiving  a  con- 
stant flow  of  water  on  his  head — a  method  which  I  employ  very 
successfully  in  such  cases.  Occasionally,  he  was  calm ;  then  he 
declared  ho  was  God,  Jesus  Christ,  or  an  emperor,  and  that  we 
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were  all  devils.     He  saw  before  him  heaps  of  gold  and  precioas 
stones,  which  he  lavished  on  all  around  him. 

Daring  the  night,  he  had  a  fit  of  frenzy,  which  was  exhibited 
by  bowlings.  With  his  feet  and  elbows,  he  demolished  every- 
thing in  his  room.  He  was  completely  out  of  his  mind.  In  his 
lacid  intervals,  he  said  that  he  had  fought  with  persons  who  were 
throwing  shovelsfull  of  earth  on  his  head. 

The  words  kingy  queenj  and  guillotine^  occurred  often  in  his 
ravings,  without  our  being  able  to  bring  them  into  any  connec* 
lion. 

Five  days  afterwards,  he  struck  one  of  the  keepers  with  an 
iron  bar  that  he  had  torn  from  the  window-frame.  He  afterwards 
explained  this  act  by  saying  that  a  voice  had  revealed  to  him 
that  he  could  raise  the  dead ;  he  had,  therefore,  intended  to  kill 
the  man,  cut  off  his  head,  and  then  revive  him.  He  constantly 
saw  lions,  leopards,  and  chameleons,  of  which  he  gave  vivid  de- 
criptions. 

As  his  malady  increased,  he  ceased  using  the  French  tongue,, 
which  he  spoke  without  accent,  and  with  as  much  purity  as  hi& 
own.  All  his  soliloquies  were  in  English.  It  is  a  peculiarity, 
already  pointed  out,  and  which  our  experience  has  confirmed^ 
that  the  insane,  during  their  delirium,  always  return  to  the  use 
of  their  native  tongue,  although  it  is  sometimes  less  familiar 
to  them  than  that  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside. 

Mr.  P.  frequently  imitated  the  sound  of  trumpets.  At  such 
times,  he  thought  he  was  hunting  lions  and  leopards.  When  he 
killed  them,  he  uttered  cries  of  joy.  At  other  times,  his  walls 
were  tapestried  with  gold,  and  covered  with  precious  stones. 
The  persons  about  him  changed  their  identity,  and  he  spoke  to* 
them  in  accordance  with  his  conception  of  their  character.  He 
addressed  them  with  clearness,  relative  to  events  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  At  times,  he  imagined  he  was  increas- 
ing in  height,  and  in  order  to  avoid  reaching  the  ceiling,  he 
doubled  himself  up  to  but  half  his  size. 

These  hallucinations  and  illusions  continued  uninterruptedlj 
for  two  months.  His  appetite  was  good,  his  countenance  un- 
derwent no  alteration,  his  eye  was  always  bright  and  intelligent. 
But  he  then  began  to  show  signs  of  failing,  his  limbs  fell 
away;  and  it  became  evident  that  he  would  sink  under  the  seve- 
10 
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rity  of  the  disease.  In  the  third  month  of  his  residence  in  my 
establishment  his  speech  became  thick  and  embarrassed;  every 
symptom  of  congestion  of  the  brain  was  developed;  and  two 
days  after^  he  expired  in  a  state  of  coma. 

How  conld  so  powerful  an  organization  pay  a  fatal  tribute  to 
insanity!  This  question  was  at  length  solved.  We  learned  that 
a  marriage,  contracted  against  the  consent  of  his  parents  and 
friends,  had  been  a  fruitful  source  of  disagreement  and  vexation. 
The  cruel  death  of  a  near  relative,  who  was  massacred  at  Rome 
by  an  ignorant  and  furious  mob,  by  whom  he  was  accused,  during 
a  cholera  epidemic,  of  poisoning  children,  had  also  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  grief  to  him ;  for,  with  men  of  his  temperament, 
the  impossibility  of  revenge  is  a  great  torment. 

Hallucinations  may,  with  maniacs,  be  exhibited  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  malady,  may  precede  it,  may  coexist  with  and 
cease  with  it,  or  they  may  exist  after  it. 

Those  of  hearing  and  sight  most  frequently  coexist  with  it. 

Sometimes  the  one  replaces  the  other. 

Very  frequently  they  are  accompanied  by  illusions. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  illusions  are  transformed  into  hal« 
lucinations,  and  vice  versa,  A  maniac  thinks  that  all  the  per- 
sons who  approach  him  are  frightful  animals;  then,  by  a  process 
natural  to  man,  he  detaches  the  image  from  the  idea,  places  it 
before  his  eyes,  and,  frightened  at  his  own  creation,  howls,  and 
engages  in  furious  combats  with  the  imaginary  animal.  At  other 
times  these  maniacs,  after  thinking  they  recognize  acquaintances 
in  strangers,  see  those  persons  before  them,  speak  to  them,  and 
receive  answers.  These  changes  are  observable  in  other  forms 
of  mental  aberration. 

Hallucinations,  like  mental  diseases,  may  be  symptomatic. 
A  woman  was  attacked  with  a  violent  complaint  in  the  intes- 
tines; she  became  deranged,  wept,  sang,  and  talked  incoherently. 
In  the  midst  of  her  delirium,  she  thought  she  saw  large  fish  in 
the  yard,  for  which  she  angled.  At  times,  she  exhibited  much 
fear,  believing  these  fish  were  about  to  eat  her.  In  proportion 
as  the  intestinal  afi'ection  diminished,  these  ideas  began  to  de- 
crease, and  when  she  quitted  us,  she  was  entirely  cured. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  may  occasion  dissoluteness  of  an 
extraordinary  character. 

Case  LXL   Mademoiselle  0.  had  been  remarkable  for  her 
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excellent  judgment,  so  much  so  as  to  be  constantly  consulted  by 
her  friends.  This  fact,  which  was  attested  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons very  capable  of  appreciating  her  mind,  proved  to  me  that, 
if  the  absence  of  judgment  be  one  of  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  insanity,  the  rule  is  not  without  exception.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  case  of  a  man,  whose  powerful  mind  assisted 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  yet,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  insanity  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood. 

The  first  symptoms  of  her  disease  were  manifested  by  a  kind 
of  presentiment.  She  begged  her  friends  to  place  her  in  a 
certain  establishment,  which  she  named,  in  case  she  went  mad. 
The  request  surprised  them  much,  for  at  this  time  she  conversed 
rationally,  and  had  exhibited  no  singularity  of  conduct. 

Mademoiselle  0.  soon  thought  she  heard  voices  insulting 
her.  They  threatened  to  cut  her  into  four  parts,  to  make  mince- 
meat of  her,  and  to  devour  her.  These  voices  desired  her  to 
swallow  everything.  Obedient  to  this  order,  she  successively 
introduced  into  her  stomach,  earrings,  pins,  mittens,  and  would 
have  swallowed  a  set  of  dominoes,  if,  suspecting  her  intention, 
they  had  not  been  taken  from  her.  This  lady  either  laughed 
when  she  saw  herself  the  object  of  our  notice,  or  flew  into  a 
rage ;  she  struck,  and  attempted  to  scratch  us,  and  said  we  were 
aU  devils.  Her  incoherent  discourse  proved  the  disorder  of  her 
faculties.  She  was  being  sought  for  in  order  to  be  taken  to 
China;  devils  maltreated  her;  we  were  Messieurs  So  and  So; 
then  we  changed  into  bandits  and  villains.  By  a  sudden  and 
incomprehensible  transition,  these  wild  fancies  disappeared  as 
though  blown  away  by  the  wind,  and  a  sensible,  instructive  con- 
versation struck  every  one  with  astonishment,  so  incomprehen- 
sible was  so  rapid  a  change. 

This  young  lady  also  exhibited  a  perversion  of  cutaneous 
sensitiveness,  which  made  her  take  pleasure  in  picking  off  her 
skin.  This  is  a  symptom  we  have  often  noticed  with  the  insane, 
especially  hypochondriacs.  This  mania  was  carried  to  such  a 
length  that  we  often  counted  as  many  as  twelve  large  sores  on 
different  parts  of  her  body. 

Hard  work  and  fatigue,  with  certain  changes  in  the  physical 
functions  which  occur  in  middle  life,  appear  to  have  caused  the 
mental  malady  of  this  lady. 

There  were  times  when  she  was  convinced  that  she  grew  thin 
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and  Bhrank  visibly,  althoagh  she  was  enormonsly  stoat.  Onee 
she  entreated  a  ladj  to  put  her  into  her  umbrella  or  her  hat 
that  she  might  be  more  easily  moved.  At  other  times,  she  fan- 
cied herself  metamorphosed  into  a  cat  or  a  dog,  and  imitated, 
for  hours  together,  the  cries  of  the  different  animals. 

These  illusions  were  replaced  by  another  that  lasted  some 
time.  She  complained  that  every  one  accused  her  of  being  a 
man.  Though  prior  to  her  derangement  she  was  extremely 
chaste  and  correct  in  every  particular,  she  became  most  revolt- 
ingly  immodest. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  generative  instinct  has  its  seat  in 
the  brain ;  but  how  does  it  happen  that  this  organ  should  be 
aroused  at  the  moment  its  functions  are  about  to  cease?  Ac* 
cording  to  a  law  of  physiology,  ought  not  long  inaction  to  induce 
atrophy?  Another  reflection  also  arises:  Why  is  it  that  females 
who  have  been  well  brought  up,  use  gross  words  and  comnut 
immodest  actions ;  whilst  those  of  loose  morals  appear  reserved? 
The  reply,  it  appears  to  us,  may  be  found  in  the  organisation. 
An  instinct  may  be  repressed  by  education  and  religion ;  but 
never  destroyed. 

She  remained  for  an  entire  year  in  this  state  of  mania ;  a 
prey  to  continual  hallucinations  and  illusions.  At  one  time  she 
saw  devils  and  heard  voices  ;  then  she  was  visited  by  strangers 
and  by  friends  ;  poisoned  food  was  served  up  for  her ;  her 
apartment  was  filled  with  bad  odors,  or  a  dreadful  noise  was 
made  to  prevent  her  sleeping.  Sometimes  she  pretended  that 
we  had  beaten  her,  and  showed  the  sores  she  had  made  in 
tearing  off  her  skin.  Sometimes  she  thought  herself  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  and  that  she  had  a  little  son.  At  such  times, 
she  would  seek  her  child  everywhere,  and  thought  she  saw  him 
in  every  object  which  met  her  eye. 

After  this  period,  we  remarked  that  she  became  calmer,  and 
had  prolonged  lucid  intervals.  She  was  permitted  to  descend 
to  the  garden.  Soon  her  reason  was  entirely  restored.  It  has 
been  asserted  that,  after  such  prolonged  attacks,  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  always  somewhat  impaired.  Mademoiselle  0. 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  for  she  passed  entire  days  with 
us,  either  engaged  in  conversation,  or  in  giving  instruction  to 
my  children.  The  clearness  of  her  explanations,  the  facility 
with  which  she  selected  examples,  and  the  excellence  of  her 
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method,  daily  excited  our  surprise.  Her  memory  was  prodi- 
gious ;  nothing  had  been  forgotten  during  the  long  night  of  her 
malady.  For  ten  entire  days,  this  miraculous  resurrection  was 
sustained;  but  by  degrees  her  brain  was  again  filled  with  absurd 
and  singular  ideas.  She  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
sensible  conversation  to  tell  us  that  she  was  not  a  Chinese,  that 
she  had  never  been  to  Africa,  and  that  she  had  not  cut  any 
one's  throat.  Her  disorder  recurred  in  all  its  intensity ;  and 
from  this  relapse  until  her  death,  which  occurred  four  months 
afterwards,  she  had  intermitting  periods  of  calm  and  madness. 
In  her  paroxysms,  she  would  undress  to  show  that  her  back  had 
been  changed ;  that  she  was  an  animal,  or  that  she  was  Made- 
moiselle B.,  one  of  the  boarders,  or  rather  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, in  a  manner  similar  to  those  ancient  rhetoricians,  who 
maintained  the  pro  and  eon  of  a  given  proposition.  Another 
peculiarity  of  this  derangement  is,  that  Mademoiselle  0. 
frequently  wrote  letters  in  the  midst  of  the  most  incoherent 
discourse,  without  introducing  one  word*  that  could  betray  the 
State  of  her  mind,  a  circumstance  which,  on  an  inquest,  would 
liave  been  adduced  as  proof  of  the  soundness  of  her  judgment. 

There  is  a  variety  of  mania  to  which  circumstances  have 
given  the  name  of  puerperal  mania^  or  the  madness  of  women 
during  childbed  confinement.  The  strangest  hallucinations  of 
sight  and  hearing  throw  the  patient  into  inexpressible  agitation, 
and  by  turns  they  endure  all  the  tortures  of  the  fear  of  death, 
and  of  poisoning,  and  all  the  agonies  of  despair.* 

M.  Esquirol,  who  has  published  an  excellent  treatise  on  this 
subject,  estimates  the  number  of  women  who  are  attacked  with 
thb  mania  to  be  seven  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  derangement — 
an  estimate  which  appears  to  us  to  require  reconsideration.  He 
has  not  directed  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  hallucinations 
and  illusions,  which  Mr.  Morel,  on  the  contrary,  considers  fre- 
quent. He,  however,  relates  four  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
combination  of  these  two  symptoms. 

In  an  article  published  by  us  on  the  Insanity  of  Women 
in  Childbed,f  we  have  noticed  hallucinations,  and  have  shown 
those  of  hearing  to  be  very  common.     The  women  hear  voices 

*  Morel,  Memoirs  fur  la  Manie  des  Femmei  en  oouches,  Paris,  1842. 
t  Biblioth^ue  des  M6deciD8  Praticiens,  t  ix.  p.  472. 
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ringing  in  their  ears.  In  some  unhappy  cases,  these  voices 
impel  them  to  commit  suicide.  Out  of  111  cases  of  puerperal 
madness,  collected  in  Bedlam,  82  had  a  tendency  to  suicide. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  in  maniacs  occasion  resolutions 
and  actions,  which  are  incomprehensible  at  first  sight,  but  to 
-which  a  deeper  knowledge  of  these  two  states  almost  always 
furnish  a  natural  explanation.  A  madman  looks  fiercely  at  you; 
he  is  about  to  spring  upon  you  and  to  beat  you.  He  acts  thus 
because  an  illusion  has  changed  your  appearance  into  that  of  an 
enemy ;  or  he  thinks  that  you  are  making  grimaces  at  him,  or 
insulting  him.  Here  is  one  who  springs  out  of  the  window, 
because  he  thinks  that  the  street  is  on  a  level  with  his  room,  or 
that  he  is  stepping  into  a  garden  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers. 
Another  throws  his  bread  into  the  stream,  or  crushes  it  beneath 
his  feet,  to  make  it  more  tender,  and  to  give  it  another  flavor. 

Many  maniacs  refuse  food  on  their  entrance  into  a  hospital, 
believing  it  to  be  poisoned.  Some  look  extatically  on  the  sky, 
because  they  conceive  the  clouds  to  be  of  gold,  or  to  represent 
knights  and  palaces.  One  of  our  patients  turned  continually 
on  his  heel ;  we  learned  that  he  was  an  old  engineer  for  many 
years  in  the  establishment  of  Dr.  Blanche,  who,  by  means  of 
rotary  machinery,  raised  water  to  an  immense  height. 

There  are  others  who  see  animals,  insects,  or  brilliant  colors, 
on  their  clothes,  or  in  their  straw.  The  slightest  noises  occasion 
a  variety  of  impressions  ;  voices  threaten,  cannon  are  fired,  or 
concerts  are  performed.  These  false  sensations  often  occasion 
reprehensible  or  dangerous  actions.  Some  maniacs  kill,  because 
they  see  the  devil  before  them  ;  others  die  of  hunger,  burn  or 
mutilate  themselves,  in  obedience  to  a  command.  Facts  of 
this  kind  are  numerous.  It  is  very  diflScult  to  trace  them  to 
their  real  causes,  from  the  agitation  and  irascibility  of  the 
patient,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  an  answer  to 
any  question.  These  eccentricities  arise  from  hallucinations 
and  illusions. 

Recapitulation. — Mania  is  a  form  of  madness  which  is  often 
combined  with  hallucinations  and  illusions.  The  union  of  these 
two  symptoms  has  struck  us  as  more  common  in  mania  than  in 
other  forms  of  insanity. 

False  impressions  may  be  exhibited  at  the  commencement 
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of  mania,  daring  its  progress,  and  at  its  close,  or  they  may  re- 
place it. 

Hallucination  and  illusion  may  be  the  causes  of  mania,  which 
takes  their  place,  and  of  which  it  is  then  but  the  transforma- 
tion. 

Of  all  hallucinations  and  illusions,  those  of  hearing  and  sight 
are  the  most  common;  they  are  very  frequently  combined,  may 
exist  singly,  or  may  replace  each  other. 

Illusions  are  sometimes  transformed  into  hallucinations,  and 
vice  versa. 

Hallucinations,  most  usually  primitive  in  mania,  are  sometimes 
symptomatic. 

Puerperal  mania  is  frequently  combined  with  hallucinations 
and  illusions,  which  considerably  augment  the  sickness. 

The  hallucinations  and  illusions  of  maniacs  occasion  a  multi- 
tude of  singular  resolutions,  and  lead  to  actions  of  an  injurious 
and  dangerous  character. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  prove  the  hallucinations  and  illusions  of 
maniacs,  especially  in  a  large  establishment,  in  consequence  of 
their  perturbation  and  the  versatility  of  their  ideas ;  but  pro- 
longed and  attentive  observation  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
that  both  of  these  morbid  states  are  developed  among  the  greater 
number  of  these  afflicted  beings. 
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SECT.  I.— OF  HALLUCINATIONS  IN  DEMENTIA. 

If  tho  meaning  of  the  word  dementia  were  restricted  to  the 
definition  at  present  generally  accorded  to  it,  it  is  certain  that 
the  insane  comprised  in  this  category  would  rarely  exhibit  the 
phenomena  of  hallucinations  and  illusions.  But  from  the  stage 
at  which  the  intellectual  faculties  begin  to  fail,  to  the  period  of 
their  complete  obliteration,  the  degrees  are  infinite. 

There  are  some  deranged  persons  who  have  but  a  momentary 
wandering,  and  who  resume  conversation,  as  if  no  hiatus  had 
occurred  in  their  minds.  With  such,  the  signs  of  dementia  only 
exhibit  themselves  at  intervals  more  or  less  distant.  Fre- 
quently— and  this  fact  has  more  particularly  engaged  our  atten- 
tion— we  find  in  dementia  the  maniac  and  monomaniac  types,  so 
that  wo  can  establish  the  following  classification;  monomaniac 
dementia,  maniac  dementia,  complete  dementia,  to  which  must  be 
added  senile  dementia.  This  distinction  appears  to  us  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  made  hereafter  the  subject  of  a  special 
work. 

In  considering  dementia  under  this  new  aspect,  it  will  not 
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excite  surprise,  that  our  experience  differs  materially  from  that 
of  Messrs.  Auhanel  and  There.  Thus,  whilst  these  physicians 
encountered  only  one  case  of  hallucinations,  in  45  of  dementia; 
we  have  observed  16  cases  out  of  21  in  which  hallucinations  and 
illusions  existed.     The  oombination  was  as  follows : — 


Hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight 
"  "  of  hearing  and  touch 
"         "        of  hearing 

Illusions  of  sight 

Neither  hallucinations  nor  illusions 


8  times. 
8     " 
3     " 
2     " 
6    " 


Case  LXII.  Mademoiselle  C,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  did 
not  show  any  symptoms  of  derangement  of  mind  until  her 
seventy-first  year.  At  that  period,  instead  of  leading  a  seden- . 
tary  life,  according  to  her  usual  habits,  she  travelled  continu- 
ally. Her  family,  being  unable  to  persuade  her  to  remain  quiet, 
brought  her  to  my  establishment.  This  lady  then  fancied  that 
some  treacherous  person  had  secured  her  papers ;  that  she  was 
his  victim;  that,  to  wrong  her,  he  had  forged  her  signature;  and 
that  his  object  was  to  obtain  her  property.  In  this  accusation 
she  included  three  other  persons.  Her  discourse  was  rambling, 
nor  did  she  recollect  what  she  had  said.  Her  memory  was  weak- 
ened, but  she  often  spoke  with  clearness.  This  state  lasted  for 
entire  days. 

On  interrogating  her,  we  found  that,  for  several  months  past, 
she  had  seen  in  the  evening,  and  particularly  in  the  night,  per- 
sons around  her  bed,  who,  besides  making  noises,  held  conver- 
sations that  she  did  not  understand.  ^^When  I  was  in  the 
country,"  she  would  say,  "  I  was  followed  or  accompanied  by 
men  of  consequence,  who  sometimes  disappeared,  sometimes 
rode  in  cabriolets.  I  very  often  met  an  officer  from  the  castle, 
who  appeared  as  soon  as  I  got  into  the  street ;  his  mission  was 
to  protect  me."  She  replied  to  all  questions  so  rationally,  that 
the  examining  magistrates  would  have  been  embarrassed  if  she 
had  not  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  traitors,  amongst  whom 
she  accused  several  honorable  persons.  As  soon  as  the  magis- 
trates were  gone,  she  assured  us  that  it  was  a  plot,  stating  that 
they  were  disguised,  but  that  she  had  recognized  them. 

On  some  days,  this  lady,  whose  recollection  of  names  and 
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persons  was  so  good,  and  who  replied  so  rationally  to  all  tbe 
questions  addressed  to  her,  entirely  lost  her  ^reason.  She 
thought  that  the  king  paid  her  board ;  that  I  had  created  a 
double,  and  was  not  myself;  but  after  a  few  minutes,  she  did 
not  recollect  what  she  had  said.  Amidst  her  greatest  wander- 
ings, she  always  maintained  the  idea  that  she  had  been  con- 
ducted to  my  house  by  an  individual  under  a  false  name,  and 
that  this  imprisonment  had  no  other  object  than  to  deprive  her 
of  her  property. 

Mademoiselle  C.  often  spoke  in  the  night  to  imaginary  per- 
sons. Sometimes  she  replied  in  a  friendly  or  respectful  man- 
ner ;  at  others,  she  used  insulting  language.  One  morning  she 
assured  me  that  one  of  the  boarders,  Madame  D.,  had  been  to  see 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  night  (each  one  was  locked  in  her  own 
'room)  to  tell  her  that  she  was  the  Goddess  of  Folly,  which  was 
acknowledged  throughout  the  country.  Then  her  ideas  changing, 
she  fancied  that  the  portrait  of  Fate  was  being  painted;  that 
she  was  Madame  Georges,  that  I  ought  to  let  her  out  to  unmask 
the  evil-doers.  All  this  was  pronounced  in  a  low  and  confidential 
tone,  in  order  to  prevent  the  supposed  persons  from  hearing  her. 

For  two  years,  the  condition  of  Mademoiselle  C.  did  not  alter; 
she  continued  to  believe  herself  the  victim  of  treachery,  and 
said  that  several  persons  had  committed  faults  for  which  she 
was  shut  up.  Almost  daily  she  begged  me  to  allow  her  to  go  to 
church,  but  her  intention  was  to  escape.  Whenever  she  was 
asked  details  relative  to  her  business  or  concerning  her  acquaint- 
ances, she  replied  correctly,  and  her  memory,  although  weakened 
in  many  points,  had  great  tenacity  for  the  names  and  characters 
of  those  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  This  lady  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  having  the  same  hallucinations,  without 
any  augmentation  of  her  insanity,  and  preserving  great  firmness 
of  character. 

There  are  some  persons  affected  with  dementia,  who  are  very 
little  influenced  by  external  impressions;  their  intermediate  ideas 
are  gone;  their  memory  is  impaired;  but  they  can,  nevertheless, 
engage  in  and  follow,  for  the  moment,  a  conversation.  A  young 
lady  in  this  condition,  was  attacked  with  hallucinations.  She 
thought  that  her  brother,  who  had  been  several  years  deceased, 
lived  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  establishment ;  she  heard  him 
sigh,  and  utter  lamentations.    Convinced  that  some  persons  were 
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beating  and  desirous  of  killing  him,  she  became  agitated,  ran 
from  right  to  left,  called  him,  and  uttered  cries.  At  night,  she 
saw  people  with  whom  she  quarrelled,  and  who  gave  her  blows; 
in  order  to  defend  herself,  and  prevent  their  coming  in  contact 
with  her,  she  never  undressed.  This  ladj  declared  that  bad 
smells  were  spread  around  her,  and  that  her  food  was  poisoned ; 
she  then  refused  nourishment,  ate  dry  bread,  and  drank  onlj 
water. 

Very  often,  on  questioning  her,  she  would  either  not  reply  at 
all,  or  talk  incoherently,  without  any  regard  to  the  questions 
asked. 

The  monomaniac  form  of  hallucination  may  continue  to  a  very 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  Madame  M.^  aged  eighty-one, 
has  lost  her  memory ;  she  no  longer  recognizes  her  children ; 
her  past  and  present  life  is  a  blank.  During  the  four  years  that 
she  has  passed  in  the  establishment,  one  hallucination  has  been 
her  torment.  Her  husband,  who  died  six  years  previously,  is 
ever  present  with  her;  but  he  is  not  above  one  foot  in  height; 
he  appears  to  her  as  a  soul.  He  wanders  on  the  walls,  on  the 
roof,  in  the  street;  he  calls  to  her,  and  complains  of  cold,  be- 
cause he  is  naked  and  hungry.  She  replies  with  sighs,  shrieks, 
and  bowlings ;  desires  to  have  brandy,  soup,  and  clothes  brought. 
Almost  incapable  of  walking,  she  endeavors  to  get  to  the  court- 
yard, where  he  tells  her  to  come.  Sometimes  he  shows  himself 
as  a  head  to  which  wings  are  attached.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  this  lady  in  another  chapter. 

Dementia  often  exhibits  itself  in  a  maniacal  {orm;  and  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  discover  the  shades  of  difference 
which  separate  the  two  states.  A  person  may  appear  maniacal 
who  has  already  advanced  one  step  into  dementia ;  another  ap- 
pears demented,  who,  as  yet,  is  only  maniacal.  As  the  malady 
progresses,  the  diagnosis  does  not  long  remain  doubtful;  but  the 
9tatu  quo  condition  may  last  a  considerable  time,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  then  very  great. 

Casb  LXIII.  M.  B.,  a  well-known  artist,  and  one  who  has 
acquired  a  well-merited  celebrity,  has  for  fifteen  years  been  sub- 
ject to  a  maniacal  delirium  which  has  passed  into  dementia. 
Frequently  set  at  liberty,  his  excitement  becomes  decided  and 
even  dimgerous,  whenever  any  great  public  event  occurs.  The 
intellectual  disorder  is  then  manifested  by  hallucinations  of  smell 
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and  taste ;  he  imagines  that  he  is  obliged  to  inhale  infectious 
odors ;  that  some  one  is  trying  to  injure  and  poison  him.  He 
becomes  very  suspicious,  and  shuts  himself  up  in  his  room.  He 
goes  the  rounds  with  his  sabre,  searches  in  the  wardrobes,  and 
under  the  beds,  and  threatens  to  kill  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
persons.  He  also  believes  that  he  is  followed  by  strangers,  who 
cause  all  the  evils  he  suffers. 

When  tranquil,  he  speaks  of  his  art,  and  it  is  then  a  real 
pleasure  to  listen  to  him,  for  his  conversation,  full  of  interest, 
is  interspersed  with  curious  anecdotes.  His  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  very  long,  exhibit  no  confusion  of  ideas.  But 
when  the  paroxysm  comes  on,  which  occurs  at  indefinite  periods, 
his  conversation  is  incoherent.  He  is  an  elector,  he  must  go 
and  vote;  he  is  a  proprietor;  they  have  no  right  to  confine  him. 
He  is  imprisoned  because  he  quarrelled  with  a  literary  man, 
which  he  explained  to  the  magistrates.  Foreigners  did  all 
the  harm ;  they  were  preferred  to  the  French.  He  had  written 
works  which  ought  to  insure  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  He 
then  talks  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  on  many  other  sub- 
jects having  no  connection  with  his  present  state.  His  memory 
is  weakened.  During  the  paroxysm  he  sees  individuals,  and 
hears  voices  that  threaten  him  ;  objects  are  transformed  ;  he  is 
terrified.  By  degrees  these  symptoms  abate ;  he  becomes 
rational ;  draws,  paints,  plays  the  violin,  and  talks  well.  For 
eleven  years  this  state  has  continued.  Latterly,  he  plays  all 
night,  and  dances  with  the  company.  His  hallucinations  con- 
tinue. 

Case  LXIV. — Madame  Z.,  aged  fifty,  deranged  for  ten  years, 
believes  herself  invested  with  the  functions  of  inspector-general; 
her  discourse  is  generally  unconnected,  especially  when  she 
talks  long.  This  lady  carries  her  head  high,  speaks  senten- 
tiously,  and  in  Italian.  Sometimes  she  gets  into  a  rage,  be- 
cause the  telegraphs  act  in  a  manner  tending  to  degrade  her, 
and  send  her  fumigations  that  she  wishes  to  avoid.  She  complains 
that  she  is  beaten,  which  adds  to  her  anger,  when  fresh  attempts 
at  violence  recall  the  old  ones.  By  means  of  acoustics,  her 
ears  are  assailed  with  filth  and  insults  of  all  kinds.  At  times, 
Madame  Z.  dresses  herself  in  a  very  absurd  style ;  her  manner 
is  theatrical.  She  is  intrusted  with  the  highest  functions;  exerts 
an  active  surveillance  ;  gives  in  reports  of  %11  she  observes.     If 
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she  sees  anything  blameworthy,  she  gets  into  a  violent  passion, 
and  abases  and  threatens ;  her  countenance  expresses  the  ex- 
citement which  transports  her. 

During  the  ten  years  that  she  has  been  under  my  charge,  her 
maniacal  acts  are  always  the  same ;  and  she  often  explains  them 
plausibly.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  even  in  the  day, 
her  voice  rings  through  the  house ;  in  a  dogmatic  tone  she 
addresses  discourses  to  beings  with  whom  she  is  in  the  country, 
and  speaks  with  them  on  the  sciences.  They  are  professors  and 
learned  men  who  reply  to  her. 

One  of  her  principal  hallucinations  is  the  belief  that  persons 
get  into  her  chamber  through  the  walls,  the  windows,  and  the 
doors,  and  talk  and  act  obscenely.  She  insists  that  jugglers 
make  use  of  physics  and  chemistry  to  torture  her.  She  often 
entreats  me  to  save  her  from  the  emmenagogues  that  the  jug- 
glers make  her  take.  This  lady  has  also  illusions  of  the  sight ; 
figures  and  objects  are  transformed,  or  assume  an  unnatural 
aspect  or  color.  The  insanity  has  increased,  but  hallucinations 
and  illusions  still  exist  (October,  1851). 

Dubuisson  reports,  in  his  work,  the  case  of  a  demented  person 
who,  during  sixteen  years,  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox, 
and  during  the  summer  and  winter  solstice,  shrieked  night  and 
day,  tore  his  bedclothes,  his  sheets,  and  his  mattress,  because 
he  imagined  he  was  covered  with  serpents  and  vipers.  These 
paroxysms  lasted  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days."*" 

In  complete  or  entire  dementia,  when  the  memory  is  almost 
gone,  when  there  remain  no  passions,  no  desires,  and  the  patients 
obey  their  keepers  like  children,  hallucinations  are  still  pro- 
duced. 

Case  LXV. — M.  C,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  had  always  a 
weak  intellect,  but  was  often  obstinate.  His  children  were 
obliged  to  leave  him.  Having  reached  the  last  stage  of  demen- 
tia, no  longer  recognizing  any  one,  he  was  brought  to  my  esta- 
blishment, because  every  night,  at  bedtime,  he  was  seized  with 
an  extreme  terror  at  the  sight  of  murderers  coming  to  kill  him. 
Daring  the  existence  of  this  idea,  he  called  out  incessantly  to 
the  assassin,  to  the  police,  for  help,  and  fought  as  though  to 

*  Des  Yesanies,  ou  Maladies  Mentales,  p.  188,  Parisi  1816. 
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defend  himself.  This  lasted  for  several  months,  and  some  days 
before  his  death,  the  same  hallucination  came  to  torment  him. 

For  ten  years  we  had  a  lady  under  our  care,  with  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  any  communication  because  she  fell  into 
a  rage  whenever  she  was  approached,  and  talked  wildly  and 
incessantly.  Every  night  she  held  disputes  with  persons  who 
contradicted  and  insulted  her;  her  quarrels  were  extremely 
violent,  and  lasted  for  hours.  All  the  phases  of  the  scene  may 
be  imagined. 

Senile  dementia j  which  is  only  a  variety  of  this  kind,  is  also 
sometimes  accompanied  by  hallucinations.  We  knew  an  old  Ifeidy, 
aged  eighty-two,  who,  from  time  to  time,  was  subject  to  a  very 
singular  false  impression.  This  lady,  whose  chamber  looked  on 
to  a  large  white  wall,  told  us  how  agreeably  she  was  occupied  in 
seeing  several  thousand  persons  coming  down  the  wall  to  attend 
a  fite.  These  persons  wore  ball-dresses ;  they  were  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  She  uttered  exclamations  of  joy  and  sur- 
prise at  their  number,  the  variety  of  their  costumes,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  went  down  to  the  third  story  be- 
low. By  degrees  the  promenaders  diminished ;  she  only  saw  a 
few  scattered  groups  ;  and  at  length  all  disappeared.  We  have 
since  noticed  similar  cases  in  very  aged  women. 

Recapitulation. — Dementia  is  frequently  combined  with  hal- 
lucinations and  illusions. 

The  nature  of  dementia  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  render 
this  combination  less  frequent;  but  on  studying  more  atten- 
tively this  form  of  derangement,  we  are  convinced  that  it  has 
different  degrees  of  development,  amongst  which  monomania  and 
mania  play  an  important  part.  The  duration  of  these  halluci- 
nations may  be  prolonged  for  years,  because  there  are  varieties 
of  dementia  that  remain  stationary  for  a  length  of  time. 

Hallucinations  may  be  exhibited  in  dementia,  as  in  other  forms 
of  derangement,  under  a  continuous,  remittent,  intermittent,  and 
periodical  type. 

The  existence  of  hallucinations  in  complete  dementia  excites 
no  surprise,  since  the  individual  so  attacked  has  lived  out  a 
common  life,  and  we  cannot  ascertain  whether  all  his  recollec- 
tions are  extinct. 
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SECT,  n.— OF  HALLUCINATIONS  IN  DEMENTU,  WITH  GENERAL 

PARALYSIS. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  singular,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the 
most  serious  kind  of  lunacy  may  be  combined  with  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions.  In  fact,  how  can  we  believe  that  a  stut- 
tering man,  without  memory  or  sight,  with  mouth  half  open, 
hanging  lips,  and  shuffling  and  unsteady  gait,  can  be  awakened 
to  interest  in  anything  ?  Certainly,  the  objection  is  powerful, 
but  experience  proves  that  such  is  the  fact.  Moreover,  that 
which  we  have  advanced  relative  to  the  different  degrees  of 
dementia,  may  be  applied  to  the  derangement  of  reason  in  para- 
lysis. As  in  the  first  of  the  forms,  there  is  a  monomaniacal,  a 
maniacal,  and  a  demential  variety. 

We  here  speak  only  of  paralytic  lunacy,  and  not  of  that 
disease  which  was  described  a  few  years  ago  as  general  progreS' 
sive  paralyaiSj  without  alienation.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  but 
few,  for  Messrs.  Aubanel  and  There  have  only  found  eight  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty  instances,  as  follows : — 

Of  hallucinations  of  sight       ...         4  cases. 

Of  hearing 2     ^^ 

Internal  hallucinations   •        •        .        •        2     ^^ 

M.  Calmeil,  in  his  work  on  Paralysis,  gives  but  few  examples. 

M.  Bayle  does  not  speak  at  all  of  hallucinations  in  his  de- 
scription of  different  degrees  of  chronic  meningitis.  M.  Michea 
reports  two  in  fifteen  cases. 

It  is  nevertheless  undeniable,  that  many  paralytic,  insane, 
and  demented  persons  have  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing. 
According  to  a  modem  author,  some  are  also  tormented  by 
incubes. 

Out  of  eight  6lkses  of  paralysis  and  dementia  in  our  establish- 
ment, four  had  hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight. 

Case  LXVI.  Madame  ,  aged  sixty-five,  is  of  a  literary 

family;  and  has  been  celebrated  for  her  wit.  Her  eyes,  and  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  still  bear  witness  to  the  brilliancy 
of  her  mind.  Now,  her  conversation  is  incoherent,  her  voice 
trembling,  her  memory  gone;  but  amid  this  wreck  of  intellect, 
she  has  still  an  idea  of  writing  poems.   Every  morning  she  tells 
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me,  in  an  agitated  voice,  that  she  has  received  the  visit  of  a 
white  angel,  i?ho  has  conversed  with  her.  ^^  Daring  the  day," 
she  says,  ^'my  angel  spoke  tome;  he  engaged  me  to  go  out,  and 
see  my  daughter.  The  angel  is  young,  handsome,  and  fair."  It 
is  a  reminiscence  of  the  past.  At  times  she  believes  herself  at  a 
feast,  and  details  all  the  viands  she  has  tasted.  At  table,  the 
meats  are  excellent ;  she  inhales  the  most  delicious  odors ;  the 
wines  are  of  the  most  celebrated  vintage.  Excepting  on  the 
subject  of  her  poetry  and  her  works,  she  wanders  incessantly. 

Sometimes  the  frenzy  passes  from  one  object  to  another;  she 
grows  enraged  at  the  slightest  opposition.  Her  insanity  pre* 
sents  one  of  the  phases  of  mania. 

Case  LXVII. — M.  N.  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to 
scientific  works,  more  particularly  to  the  natural  sciences.  His 
researches  appear  to  have  led  him  into  skepticism.  He  turned 
everything  into  ridicule,  and  discovered  a  host  of  arcana^  of 
which  he  was  the  first  to  make  a  jest.  In  talking  with  him,  one 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  confusion  of  his  language.  He 
liked  to  talk  of  his  works,  but  forgot  the  names  of  all  the  sub- 
stances, although  he  remembered  those  of  celebrated  persons 
whom  he  had  known — a  fresh  proof,  which  may  be  added  to  a 
thousand  others,  that  it  is  only  in  its  last  gasp  that  the  mind 
relinquishes  the  recollection  of  what  has  powerfully  affected  it. 
lie  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  anything;  was  very  positive ;  no 
one  could  dispute  with  him ;  he  knew  everything.  As  he  broke 
and  destroyed  all  things  about  him,  we  were  obliged  to  put  the 
strait  waistcoat  on  him.  lie  would  lead  me  aside,  entreat  me 
to  take  it  off,  and  in  a  mysterious  manner  promise  to  be  calm. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  he  free,  than  he  recommenced  his  mis- 
chief. 

He  was  a  prey  to  a  singular  hallucination;  he  constantly 
desired  to  mount  the  wall,  because  the  king  and  the  commissary 
of  police  waited  for  him  at  the  top.  We  were  obliged  to  fasten 
him  down  in  a  chair,  to  prevent  him  from  breaking  his  limbs. 
This  hallucination  lasted  for  six  weeks,  and  did  not  cease  until 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

We  will  close  our  observations  on  general  paralysis,  by  fur- 
nishing the  cases  of  two  demented  persons  who,  having  reached 
the  last  stage  of  the  dbeaso,  roused  from  their  torpid  condition 
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and  began  to  utter  shrieks  and  bowlings  tbat  no  effort  could 
cbeck. 

Case  LXVIII. — M.  B.,  paralytic  and  insane  for  four  yearSy 
had  apparently  lost  the  power  of  speech.  From  time  to  time, 
he  would  utter  hoarse  cries  and  inarticulate  sounds ;  then  would 
keep  silent  for  fifteen  days  or  a  month.  At  certain  periods,  he 
would  recover  his  speech  and  pronounce  several  sentences, 
which  proved  him  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some  frightful 
hallucination.  In  fact,  he  saw  a  shark  at  his  side  ready  to 
devour  him.  His  efforts  to  scare  and  drive  away  the  monster 
were  terrible.  He  uttered  yells,  which  resounded  afar  off,  and 
beat  against  the  partition  of  his  chamber.  His  features  were 
distorted ;  his  eyes  started  from  their  sockets ;  he  was  bathed  in 
perspiration.  Nothing  could  pacify  him  ;  we  could  only  remain 
spectators  of  a  strife  that  painfully  affected  all  who  witnessed  it. 

Thb  hallucination  was  followed  by  very  serious  results.  One 
day,  believing  that  his  sister,  who  was  tenderly  ministering  to 
his  wants,  was  the  shark,  he  rushed  upon  her  with  a  razor. 
Happily,  she  escaped  the  weapon,  but  a  cousin  who  was  present 
at  this  distressing  scene,  was  so  affected  by  it  that  she  expired 
in  five  days. 

Lately,  another  paralytic  subject,  who  could  scarcely  make 
himself  intelligible,  commenced  shrieking  aloud,  calling  for  help 
against  a  murderer.  He  then  broke  all  the  panes  of  glass  in 
the  window,  probably  to  escape  by  the  lightest  passage,,  which 
he  took  for  the  door.  We  came  in  all  haste.  He  told  us  that 
assassins  had  come  in,  had  moved  his  bed,  and  wanted  to  kill 
him.  Nothing  could  soothe  him.  After  this  hallucination^  he 
refused  food  and  quickly  sank.     He  died  in  a  few  days. 

Recapitulation. — Dementia,  with  general  paralysis,  may  be 
combined  with  hallucinations. 

Presenting,  as  simple  dementia  does,  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
monomania  and  mania,  the  existence  of  hallucinations  is  easily 
explained. 

It  is  more  di£Scult  to  comprehend  how  hallucinations  can  be 
produced  when  all  the  faculties  are  destroyed. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  this  state,  some  portion  of  the  brain 
remains  uninjured ;  so  that  when  an  influence,  unknown  to  us, 
is  felt,  the  hallucination  may  occur  for  a  few  moments^ 
11 
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At  the  commenoement  of  general  paralysis,  the  mind  being 
onlj  slightly  affected,  numerous  and  varied  hallacinations  may 
easily  occur. 

SECT,  m— OF  HALLUCINATIONS  VIEWED  IN  RELATION  TO  IMBE- 

CILITT,  IDIOTISM,  AND  CRETINISM. 

It  is  essential  for  the  production  of  hallucinations  that  cer« 
tain  faculties,  amongst  which  imagination  holds  an  important 
place,  should  be  brought  into  play.  But  when  these  faculties 
are  entirely  extinct,  as  in  the  last  degree  of  madness,  or  when 
they  have  never  been  developed,  as  in  idiotism  and  cretinism, 
these  errors  of  the  senses  cannot  take  place. 

A  difference  ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  imbecile  whose 
mind  is  not  totally  destroyed;  who,  for  example,  has  memory, 
is  teachable,  exhibits  gratitude,  evinces  fear,  b  sometimes  re* 
vengeful,  &c.  It  may  easily  be  understood,  that  where  these 
faculties  exist,  in  howsoever  limited  a  degree,  hallucinations  may 
occur.  To  us  there  seems  no  doubt  that  many  censurable,  even 
culpable  acts,  have  been  conmiitted  by  imbeciles  who  have  had 
hallucinations  and  illusions.  Undoubtedly,  the  imbecile  insane 
are  credulous,  and  this  disposition  of  mind  makes  them  docile 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  adroit  rogues  ;  but  an  examination 
of  their  faculties  proves  that  they  may  be  led  away  by  halluci- 
nations. 

Recapitulation. — The  imbecile  who  has  the  use  of  several 
faculties,  may  have  hallucinations  and  illusions.  The  complete 
absence  of  mind  in  idiots  and  cretins  makes  the  production  of 
hallucinations  impossible  in  their  case. 


CHAPTER   IX- 

OF  HALLUOINATIOKS  IN  BSLIBIUH  TRBMBNS. 

AppronmatiTe  statiBtios  of  oases  of  insanitj,  from  the  abiise  of  intoxicating 
drink — ^Tfae  iUunons  and  hallucinations  to  which  inebriate  are  Biibject^> 
Cases — Nature  of  the  halludnations — They  may  be  attended  with  Tery  serious 
results — Ddirium  tremens  includes  different  diseases — Drunkenness — Its  con* 
nection  with  drunken  alienation — Ree<q>itultUiorL 

The  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  upon  man  is  too  well  known  to 
be  dwelt  upon.  We  will  simply  enter  into  some  details  concern- 
ing the  mental  derangement  which  is  frequently  the  result  of 
their  use* 

In  the  asylums  for  lunatics  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  one-tenth,  says  M.  Royer  Collard,*  become  insane  from 
excess  of  alcoholic  or  yinous  drinks.  The  proportion  of  men  to 
women  is  as  four  to  one. 

Dr.  Bayle  attributes  to  thb  cause  one-third  of  the  mental 
maladies  to  which  he  has  directed  his  attention.f 

There  is  one  important  observation  to  be  made,  which  is,  that 
in  some  individuals  the  taste  for  drink  does  not  exhibit  itself 
until  after  the  appearance  of  insanity,  just  as  a  critical  age 
develops  in  very  estimable  women  an  inclination  for  drink. 

In  the  houses  devoted  to  insane  paupers,  this  influence  is  still 
more  remarkable.  Out  of  1679  lunatics,  admitted  into  Bicdtre 
from  l^fOS  to  1818,  adds  Dr.  Ramon,  formerly  physician  of  that 
hospital,  there  were  126  insane  from  excess  of  drink.  Out  of 
264  women  in  the  Salpdtri^re,  the  lunacy  of  26  only,  according 
to  M.  Esquirol,  could  be  attributed  to  the  abuse  of  wine. 

*  De  Tusage  et  de  I'abus  des  boissons  ferment^es  et  distillers  (Priie 
Sssay);  Paris,  1838. 

t  Bayle,  Trait6  des  Maladies  du  Cerveaa,  et  de  sea  Membranes,  Paris, 
1826.— Leveilir,  Folie  des  Ivrognes,  1830, 1  vol.  in  8to.-— Sa&dras,  Mala- 
dies Nerveoses. 
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The  functional  derangement  produced  in  lunatics  by  excess  of 
drinking,  assumes  diverse  forms.  We  shall  only  treat  here  of 
the  disturbance  of  the  sensibilities  which  are  manifested  by 
illusions  of  the  senses  and  hallucinations.  The  afflicted  see 
objects  double ;  everything  reels  around  them ;  they  see  sha- 
dows and  spectres ;  hear  an  uproar  of  voices,  or  unusual  sounds ; 
they  are  convinced  that  their  food  tastes  of  pobon;  they  inhale 
fetid  odors. 

Roesch  applies  the  term  (hr%eu%e  to  the  hallucinations  of  deli- 
rium tremens.  He  says  that  the  sufferer  believes  his  room,  his 
bed,  his  clotheSi  to  be  full  of  flies,  birds,  mice,  rats,  or  other  ani- 
mals, which  he  uses  all  means  to  drive  away."*" 

M.  Marcel,  in  his  excellent  pamphlet  on  this  subject  observes, 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  hallucinations  have  the  effect  of 
producing  a  painful  moral  impression.  Many  of  these  lunatics 
are  convinced  that  they  are  pursued ;  they  see  people  armed 
with  knives  and  sticks ;  they  hear  threatening  voices.  Some  of 
the  persons  present  are  transformed  into  devils,  or  assume 
other  dreadful  shapes.  Hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing 
combined  are  the  most  common.f 

M.  Viardot,  author  of  a  translation  of  Kouvelles  Musses,  by 
M.  Gogol,  says  that  the  Zapororogue  Cossacks,  who  use  alcoholic 
liquors  immoderately,  are  very  subject  to  delirium  tremens. 
They  are  then  assailed  by  diabolical  visions.  He  cites  the  case 
of  an  individual,  who,  seeing  enormous  scorpions  stretching  their 
claws  out  to  seize  him,  died  in  convulsions  on  the  third  day, 
convinced  that  he  was  in  their  power.J 

These  painful  hallucinations  have  been  noticed  by  physicians 
of  all  nations.  We  read,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity, 
of  animals  of  different  kinds,  which  the  sufferer  imagines  enter 
his  chamber  and  glide  into  the  bed  or  crawl  on  the  coverlet, 
making  menacing  gestures  or  frightful  grimaces.§ 

We  have  noticed  the  existence  of  these  false  sensations  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  book. 

*  Ch.  Roeschi  Do  Tabus  des  boissons  spiritueuses,  etc.  [Annal,  d'Hyg,, 
xz.  p.  337,  ei  seq,) 

t  Marcel,  De  la  Folic  causae  par  Tabus  des  boissons  alooboliques,  th^e, 
Paris,  1847. 

1  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

2  Annal.  Med.-Psjch.,  Juillet,  1850,  p.  466. 
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Amongst  the  numerous  facts  of  this  kind  that  are  every  year 
exhibited  in  my  establishment,  and  which  belong  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  class  of  wine- venders,  I  will  relate  the  following: — 

Case  LXIX. — M.,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  short  and 
stout,  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  had  contracted,  under  the 
influence  of  his  trade,  the  habit  of  drinking  a  considerable 
quantity  of  brandy.  Three  days  before  he  was  received  into 
my  house,  his  parents  perceived  that  he  stammered  and  trembled 
all  over.  On  the  day  of  his  entrance  he  was  under  great  excite- 
ment ;  the  walls,  he  thought,  were  hung  with  skeletons,  phan- 
toms, and  devils,  who  climbed  up  and  then  disappeared.  At 
times,  this  phenomenon  occurred  on  a  space  no  larger  than  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  objects  before  him  were  transformed  in 
the  strangest  manner.  Thus  he  brought  to  his  doctor  a  cup  and 
a  hat,  which  he  said  had  taken  the  forms  of  extraordinary  per- 
sonages. In  his  frenzy,  he  saw  his  wife  committing  the  most 
furious  outrages.  This  illusion  exasperated  him;  he  uttered 
deadly  threats,  which  decided  his  medical  attendant  to  transfer 
him  to  my  establishment.  When  I  interrogated  him,  he  related, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  all  the  visions  that  distressed  him;  he  said 
that  his  wife  denied  it,  but  that  it  was  mere  dissimulation  on  her 
part.  He  pointed  them  out  to  me  with  his  finger,  saying:  ^^Do 
you  not  see  them?"  At  night,  he  was  constantly  stooping 
down  to  seize  every  object,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  that  came 
out  from  the  floor.  Now  he  uttered  exclamations  of  terror  at 
the  aspect  of  frightful  figures ;  now  he  made  signs  to  other 
visions  to  approach,  that  he  might  talk  with  them.  I  have  no- 
ticed elsewhere  the  frequency  of  this  symptom,  which  is  chiefly 
characterized  by  figures  of  animals,  reptiles,  and  insects.*  Two 
baths,  of  eight  hours  each,  with  cold  water  irrigation,  cured 
this  man,  on  whom  twenty-five  drops  of  opium  had  not  taken 
effect. 

Case  LXX.  ^^I  was  called,"  says  Dr.  Alderson,  ^^  sometime 
since,  to  M.,  who,  at  that  time,  kept  a  wine  store.  As  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  him,  and  knew  him  very-well,  I 
was  struck,  on  my  entrance,  at  the  strange  expression  of  his 

*  Brierre  de  Boismont,  De  Phydropisie  chez  les  ali^n^s  baveun,  et  de 
sa  gu^rison  par  I'aBage  mod^r6  da  vin  et  de  I'eau  de  vie  {Oazette  dt9 
HdpUaux,  8  AoUt,  1844). 
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eountenanoe.  As  he  went  up  stairs  with  me,  I  noticed  that  he 
staggered.  On  entering  the  roomy  he  told  me  how  much  he 
dreaded  being  treated  as  a  madman,  and  sent  to  the  asylum  at 
York,  whither  I  had  shortly  before  sent  one  of  his  drunken  com- 
panions. ^Whj  do  you  fear?'  said  I;  ^what  is  the  matter? 
Why  do  you  look  so  terrified  V  He  sat  down,  and  related  the 
history  of  his  malady  as  follows :  ^  Eight  or  ten  days  ago,'  said 
he,  ^  I  had  gone  into  the  cellar  to  draw  some  liquor  for  a  girl, 
when  I  noticed  a  quantity  of  oyster-shells  on  the  ground,  which 
I  presumed  she  had  thrown  there.  I  begged  her  to  pick  them 
up ;  when,  believing  me  to  be  drunk,  she  laughed  and  went  out. 
I  stooped  down  in  order  to  remove  them,  but,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, there  were  none.  I  was  preparing  to  le>ave  the  cellar, 
when  I  saw  a  soldier,  with  a  very  forbidding  oountenance, 
attempt  to  enter.  I  asked  what  he  wanted,  but,  receiving  no 
other  answer  than  a  menacing  look,  I  sprang  up  to  seiie  the 
rascal,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  it  proved  to  be  only  a  phan- 
tom. A  cold  sweat  came  over  me,  and  I  shuddered  from  head 
to  foot.  Having  somewhat  recovered,  I  determined  to  try  and 
discover  the  nature  of  the  being  that  fled  befcNre  me  into  the 
darkness ;  but  he  Reappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  other  fan- 
tastic figures,  some  of  which  only  appeared  in  the  distance.  I 
exhausted  myself  in  vain  efforts  to  approach  them.  Although 
I  am  very  courageous,  I  own  that  I  never  before  felt  so  terrified. 
During  the  whole  night,  I  was  tormented  with  apparitions  of 
living  friends,  or  of  those  who  had  long  been  dead  ;  I  was  con- 
tinually getting  out  of  bed  to  assure  myself  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  these  visions.' 

^^  Such  a  condition  was  followed  by  sad  consequences.  He 
could  not  distinguish  his  customers  from  phantoms,  so  that  his 
conduct  began  to  be  talked  about.  At  first,  it  was  attributed  to 
drunkenness ;  but  was  at  length  discovered  to  proceed  from  some 
other  cause." 

"When  I  was  called  in,"  continued  Alderson,  "his  family 
were  convinced  that  he  was  mad,  although  they  acknowledged 
him  to  be  perfectly  rational  on  every  other  subject. 

"  Having  related  his  troubles,  the  patient  was  much  relieved, 
and  transported  with  joy  when  I  told  him  that  I  should  not  send 
him  to  York,  since  I  could  cure  him  in  his  own  house.  Whilst 
I  was  writing  a  prescription,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  ran  to 
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the  door.    ^What  are  you  doing?'   cried  L     He  appeared 
aahamed  and  confused. 

'^  The  details  we  are  about  to  give  will  afford  a  clue  to  the  origin 
of  the  disease.  Before  his  attack,  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
drunken  soldier,  who  wanted  to  enter  the  store  at  an  unseason- 
able hour.  In  the  struggle,  the  soldier  drew  his  bayonet,  and 
struck  him  a  blow  on  the  temple,  which  divided  the  temporal 
artery.  He  lost  much  blood  before  the  surgeon  arrived.  He  had 
hardly  recovered  from  this  wound,  when  he  engaged  to  accom- 
pany a  friend,  who  had  undertaken,  for  a  wager,  to  walk  a  cer- 
tain distance  in  a  given  time ;  he  walked  forty-two  miles  in  nine 
hours.  Delighted  at  the  success  of  his  friend,  he  passed  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  in  drinking ;  but  for  some  time  after 
felt  so  unwell,  that  he  resolved  not  to  repeat  it.  During  the 
week  that  followed  this  abstinence,  his  disease  commenced.  It 
increased  continually  for  several  days,  and  did  not  allow  him  an 
instant  of  repose. 

'^He  could  not  rid  himself  of  these  visions  day  or  night, 
although  he  frequently  took  long  walks  for  the  purpose,  and 
went  into  society.  He  complained  to  me  of  being  bruised  by 
blows  given  to  him  by  a  carter,  who  came  every  night  to  his  bed- 
side, but  who  disappeared  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  return  them. 
He  was  cured  by  leeches  and  active  purgatives.  The  phantoms 
first  ceased  to  appear  by  day ;  once  the  carter  showed  himself 
in  the  interval  between  sleeping  and  waking.  Since  then,  he 
has  had  no  ttiore  visions,  and  knows  what  reliance  to  place  upon 
ghosts."* 

Hallucinations  are  infinitely  various.  In  fact,  they  are,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  a  reflex  of  the  characters  and  habits 
of  the  persons  attacked.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  the 
result  of  an  association  of  ideas  arising  from  some  fortuitous 
circumstance. 

Hallucinations  occasioned  by  wine  may  have  very  disastrous 
iiesults.  Bi.  B.  had  great  domestic  afflictions,  from  which  he 
could  find  no  relief  but  in  constant  drunkenness.  This  con- 
tinued indulgence  was  shortly  followed  by  derangement  of  intel- 
lect. He  one  day  saw  the  figure  of  an  extraordinary  being,  that 
beckoned  to  him  to  follow ;  he  rose  precipitately,  followed  it, 

•  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joomal,  vol.  vi.  p.  288. 
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and  fell  into  the  street,  having  gone  through  the  window.  I 
found  him  bewildered  by  his  fall ;  he  still  thought  he  saw  the 
phantom,  and  only  replied  confusedly  to  my  questions.  Some 
days  of  quiet  and  abstinence  restored  him  to  reason. 

Authors,  who  have  written  on  this  disease,  have  described  a 
number  of  cases  of  these  disorders  of  the  sensibilities.  They  con- 
ceive, in  fact,  that  from  hence  may  arise  an  infinite  combination 
of  hallucinations.  This  may  show  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  a  circumstance  which  it  is  highly  important  to  remark, 
for,  if  one  of  our  patients  could  throw  himself  from  a  window  in 
pursuing  a  fantastic  figure,  it  is  easily  understood  that  another 
could  strike  a  person  down  whose  figure  may  appear  to  him  to 
be  that  of  a  monster,  an  enemy,  etc. 

Dr.  Delasiauve,  who  has  published  a  good  work  on  the  i>|^ 
ferential  DiagnoM  of  Delirium  TremenSy*  recognises  these 
hallucinations,  but  thinks  that  this  fact  has  been  too  much 
generalized.  According  to  him,  the  terror  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  sufferers  feel,  proceeds  from  the  dangers  and  menaces 
from  which  they  attempt  to  escape,  and  in  consequence  of  which, 
finding  no  relief,  they  sink  into  a  real  stupor. 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  why  wc  have  not  combined  hallu- 
cinations occasioned  by  fermented  liquors  with  those  which  arise 
from  poisonous  substances?   Our  reply  is  this: — 

The  delirium  of  drunkards  is  a  very  common  malady,  which 
shows  itself  with  the  train  of  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  of 
which  the  original  cause,  the  abuse  of  fermented  liquors,  may 
be  itself  the  symptom  of  a  mental  malady.  The  hallucinations 
arising  from  poisonous  substances  %re  transient;  they  are  very 
rare  in  our  country,  and  many  of  them  require  study.  More- 
over, their  action  on  the  animal  economy  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  fermented  liquors;  and  their  symptoms  are  not  really 
those  of  insanity.  We  therefore  think  that  these  hallucinations 
ought  to  bo  comprised  in  a  special  chapter. 

Recapitulation. — The  delirium  of  drunkards  is  almost  always 
combined  with  hallucinations  and  illusions,  which  may  exhibit 
themselves  under  the  most  singular  forms,  and  give  rise  to  some 
of  the  disturbances  of  sight  described  in  the  treatises  ex  professo. 

The  hallucinations  of  delirium  tremens  merit  a  special  chap- 

*  lUvue  MMicale  et  Annal.  MMic-psycho.,  Oct,  1851. 
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ter,  for  they  are  almost  always  of  a  distressing  character,  and 
give  rise  to  a  long  train  of  singular,  fantastic,  reprehensible,  and 
dangerous  actions. 

We  mast  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  hallucinations  are  not 
exclusively  produced  by  delirium  tremenSy  and  that  many  mental 
affections  comprised  under  that  name,  but  which  differ  in  their 
symptoms,  although  having  the  same  origin,  may  also  be  com- 
bined with  hallucinations. 


CHAPTER    X. 

OF  HALLUCINATIONS  IN  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

HallacinationB  in  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondria,  chorea,  rage,  ete.— 

ReeapituUUum, 

We  have  now  considered  hallucinations  in  the  grand  divisions 
of  insanity. 

This  section  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  it  might  famish 
materials  for  volumes;  but  our  examination  of  it  is  necessarilj 
restricted  to  the  limits  appropriated  to  our  subject,  and  to  the 
size  of  our  book. 

Hallucinations  are  not  only  exhibited  in  mental  diseases,  but 
appear  from  time  to  time,  and  sometimes  very  frequently,  in 
another  series  of  nervous  affections,  which  have  some  points  of 
affinity  with  insanity.  These  diseases  are  catalepsy,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  hypochondria,  chorea,  chlorosis,  rage,  etc. 

The  febrile  delirium,  observable  in  lunatic  asylums,  will  serve 
as  a  natural  transition  to  acute  or  chronic,  inflammatory  or  other 
diseases,  which  are  combined  with  hallucinations.  This  last 
group  will  only  comprise  those  affections  that  most  frequently 
present  this  phenomenon,  or  in  which  they  offer  some  remarkable 
peculiarities ;  otherwise,  we  should  enlarge  our  list  immoderately, 
and  without  benefit  to  science. 

1.  Of  Catalepsy  in  connection  with  Hallucinations. — The  early 
authors,  who  have  studied  catalepsy,  have  described  cases  that 
would  seem  to  prove  it  to  be  combined  with  hallucinations.  We 
find  the  following  sentence  in  Frederick  Hoffman:  "Narrant 
mira  gaudia,  aut  phantasma  tragica,  visiones  divinas  consortium 
angelorum,  quin  et  futura  prscnuntiari  videntur  ae  vatidicos  se 
simulant."  But,  on  reading  the  two  cases  stated  by  this  author, 
we  immediately  perceive  that  they  belong  to  ecstatic  catalepsy. 

The  difficulty  of  detecting  the  existence  of  hallucinations  in 
catalepsy,  rests  on  the  alteration  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in 
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this  siDgular  state.  They  are,  however,  almost  always  more  or 
less  entirely  suspended;  or,  as  M.  Boordin  expresses  it,  veiled."^ 
In  my  article  on  Catalepsy^f  I  have  likewise  stated  that,  during 
the  paroxysm,  the  senses  are  almost  entirely  suspended,  and  the 
mental  faculties  numbed.  Nevertheless,  we  perceive,  by  the 
observations  of  some  patients  and  the  perusal  of  cases  published 
by  some  authors,  that  there  are  cataleptics  who  have  dreams  or 
visions,  which  bear  relation  to  the  objects  which  have  so  power- 
fully affected  them.  In  a  case  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
AcadSmie  Bayale  de%  ScieneeSj  catalepsy  was  caused  by  suspense 
consequent  on  an  important  lawsuit,  and,  during  the  fit,  the  pa- 
tient gave  an  exact  account  of  the  business.  Dr.  Hamilton,  in 
his  fragmentary  memoirs,^  has  given  the  history  of  a  young 
person  who  heard  all  that  was  said  around  her. 

Experience  proves  that  this  malady  may  precede  or  succeed 
a  fit  of  hysteria,  of  monomania,  or  somnambulism,  and  unite  so 
completely  with  these  affections,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible, 
in  some  cases,  to  distinguish  the  primary  affection  from  the 
accessory  phenomena.  Thus,  although  we  admit  that  halluci- 
nations are  very  rare  in  catalepsy,  since  the  exercise  of  thought 
is  destroyed,  suspended,  or  singularly  diminished,  we  yet  think 
that  they  exist  in  some  cases. 

2.  Of  I!pilqi>$y  in  connection  with  HdUudnationB. — The  fre- 
quent union  of  epilepsy  and  insanity  leads  to  the  belief  that 
some  epileptics  are  subject  to  hallucination.  Aret^e  was  the 
first  who  noticed  this  fact.§  In  the  examinations  made  at 
Salpdtriire,  Esquirol  found  that,  out  of  three  hundred  epileptic 
patients,  more  than  one-half  were  insane.  The  greater  number, 
indeed,  had  dementia ;  but  some  were  maniacs  and  monomaniacs. 
Now,  we  know  that  dementia  is  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to 
the  production  of  hallucinations.  The  same  facts  have  been 
reported  at  Bic@tre  and  Gharenton. 

Many  of  these  patients,  before  the  suspension  of  all  sensibility, 
have  had  the  most  varied  hallucinations;  they  think  they  see 
luminous  bodies,  which  they  fear  will  consume  them.  They  see 
black  figures  that  expand,  become  enormous,  and  threaten  to 

*  Boardln,  Trait6  de  Gatalepsie,  Paris,  1843. 

t  EnoyclopMie  Catholique.  t  R^vue  Britanniqne. 

I  De  Cans,  et  Sign,  de  Morb.  Diat.,  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
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envelop  them  in  darkness;  they  hear  noises  resembling  dapf 
of  thunder,  the  rolling  of  drams,  the  clang  of  arms,  the  tumalt 
of  combat ;  they  smell  the  most  offensive  odors,  and  they  feel 
blows.  All  these  hallucinations  inspire  them  with  the  greatest 
terror.  Perhaps  it  is  this,  adds  Esquirol,  that  imprints  on  the 
countenance  of  most  epileptics  that  character  of  fear  or  indig* 
nation  common  to  them  under  the  paroxysm.  These  facts  had 
not  escaped  Hibbert  and  Paterson,  who  called  special  attention 
to  the  hallucinations  observable  in  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Gregory  speaks,  in  his  lectures,  of  an  individual  subject  to 
attacks  of  epilepsy,  in  whom  the  seizure  was  always  preceded  by 
the  apparition  of  an  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak,  with  an  ill-natured 
countenance  and  a  hideous  figure,  who  advanced  and  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  her  cane.  He  had  scarcely  received  the  blow» 
when  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  convulsions.'*' 

Amongst  my  patients  were  several  in  whom  the  attack  wai 
preceded  by  an  apparition,  and  others  in  whom  the  hallucination 
followed  the  fit. 

Gasb  LXXI.  M.  L.  was  attacked  ten  years  since  with  a 
melancholy  monomania,  in  which  he  believed  himself  exposed  to 
the  persecutions  of  bitter  enemies.  Uc  frequently  heard  them 
make  impure  observations,  and  could  not  sleep  on  account  of  the 
conversations  they  held  near  to  him.  This  patient  had  been  sub- 
ject from  infancy  to  epileptic  fits  at  irregular  intervals,  preceded 
by  a  hallucination  that  came  like  a  flash.  In  the  instant  that 
preceded  the  loss  of  consciousness,  he  saw  a  diabolical  figure 
approach  him  like  the  shade  of  a  phantasmagoria;  he  cried  out: 
"Here  is  the  devil!**  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Sometimes  fantastic  figures  speak  to  the  epileptic,  abusing 
him,  or  commanding  him  to  do  something.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  many  crimes  committed  by  these  unfortunate  beings,  and 
for  which  they  have  been  severely  punished,  have  been  the  result 
simply  of  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Case  LXXII.  "Jacques  Mounin,*'  says  Berne,  "was  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits,  after  which  he  evinced  great  excitement. 
After  one  of  these  attacks,  he  rushed  like  a  madman  into  the 
open  country,  and  killed  three  men  in  succession.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhabitants,  seized,  and  bound,  and,  being  interro- 

♦  Patorson,  op,  cit. 
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gated,  said  he  Terj  well  recollected  haying  killed  three  men, 
and  especially  a  relative,  whose  loss  he  deeply  regretted ;  also, 
that,  daring  his  epileptic  seizures,  he  saw  flames  all  around  him, 
and  that  the  cdor  of  blood  gave  him  pleasure."  * 

Several  of  our  insane  patients  have  described  themselves  as 
daszled  by  a  large  red  light,  that  shone  like  lightning,  before 
the  fit.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  that  we  have  collected, 
the  hallucination  took  place  prior  to  their  fall.  M.  Billodf  has 
given  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  two  or  three  days  before  the 
attack,  in  a  vision,  saw  and  heard  his  mother  and  sister,  with 
whom  he  conversed. 

"The  paroxysms  of  epilepsy,"  says  Conolly,  "are  often  pre- 
ceded by  the  appearance  of  phantoms  and  spectres.  As  a  sindlar 
state  of  the  brain,  peculiar  to  this  hallucination,  may  exist  in 
other  cases  not  followed  by  paroxysms,  we  can  comprehend  how 
a  belief  in  supernatural  visions  may  be  the  result.  Amongst 
my  patients  is  a  gentleman  who,  on  the  point  of  losing  con- 
sciousness, always  saw  the  most  beautiful  landscapes. 

"Some  years  ago,  I  received  into  my  establishment  a  coun- 
tryman of  athletic  form,  who  came  to  be  treated  for  epileptic 
fits  that  attacked  him  every  month.  He  told  me  that,  in  one  of 
the  paroxysms  he  had  before  he  came  to  my  house,  he  was  in  the 
country  harvesting ;  he  seized  a  scythe,  and,  driven  on  by  a 
Toice,  rushed  through  the  fields,  cutting  right  and  left  at  every- 
thing in  his  path,  until,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  lay  down 
under  a  wall  and  slept.  What  would  have  prevented  him  from 
committing  a  crime?" 

M.  Brachet,  who  has  given  a  good  description  of  epileptic 
convulsions  in  children,  notices,  as  the  forerunner  to  the  fits, 
the  frightful  dreams  which  awaken  the  children  with  a  start, 
give  an  expression  of  terror  to  their  countenances,  and  make 
them  utter  screams  of  fear. 

In  the  epileptic  convulsions  that  occur  towards  the  close  of 
pregnancy,  during  confinement,  and  after  delivery,  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions  are  very  frequent. 

*  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Observations  M^dico-Ugales  sor  la  Monomanie 
Homicide,  p.  24,  Paris,  1827. 

t  Consid^radons  sar  la  Symptomatologie  de  I'Epilepsie,  Annal.  M6d.- 
Psjch.,  Nov.  1843,  p.  384. 
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8.  Of  HaUueinationi  in  Hysteria. — ^^  When  moral  diBorders/* 
says  Gabanis,  ^^are  excited  by  nervoos  affections  of  the  gene* 
rative  organs,  that  is  to  say,  by  hysteric  affections,  they  are 
accompanied  by  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  appeared,  int 
times  of  ignorance,  to  be  the  intervention  of  some  snpematnral 
being ;  catalepsies,  ecstasies,  and  all  the  paroxysms  of  excite* 
ment,  which  are  characterised  by  ideas  and  an  eloquence  abow 
the  education  and  the  habits  of  the  individual,  arise  most  fre- 
quently from  spasms  in  the  organs  of  generation/'* 

It  is  singular  to  hear  Diderot  exclaim,  ^^  No  conditions  are 
more  closely  correlated  than  ecstasies,  visions,  prophecies,  reve* 
lations,  passionate  poetry,  and  hy9teriei»m.'''\ 

In  fact,  there  is  no  nervous  state  which  presents  a  greater 
variety  of  phenomena  than  hysteria.  A  practitioner,  M.  Honor^ 
whose  clinicals  we  have  long  had  the  honor  to  follow,  observed 
to  us,  in  pointbg  out  his  female  ward,  '*  Almost  all  these 
patients  have  hysteria." 

In  listening  to  the  soliloquies  of  the  hysteric  patients,  in  the 
midst  of  incoherent  phrases  drawn  forth  by  spi^ms,  we  fre* 
quently  hear  them  address  or  reply  to  beings  whom  they  imagine 
they  see,  or  who  appear  to  converse  with  them,  or  we  hear  them 
complain  of  the  fetid  air  they  breathe,  or  the  detestable  taste 
they  have  in  their  mouths. 

The  hallucinations  of  hysteria  may  be  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories, according  to  whether  they  are  manifested  in  a  state  of 
sanity,  or  whether  they  are  combined  with  mental  alienation. 

Case  LXXIII.  Madame  C.  has,  for  several  years,  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  hysteria ;  at  their  approach,  she  becomes 
timid,  and  fearful,  until  her  terrors  augment  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  continually  calls  for  help.  This  exaggerated  alarm  is 
caused  by  atrocious-looking  figures,  which  she  thinks  she  sees 
during  the  paroxysm,  and  which  appear  to  make  grimaces  to 
abuse  her,  and  to  threaten  to  beat  her. 

Hibbert,  in  his  work  on  hallucinations,  says  that  when,  in 
hysteric  females,  the  excitement  has  reached  a  high  pitch,  re- 
sults are  produced  analogous  to  those  occasioned  by  deutoxide 
of  azote,  to  which  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the  blood  is 
attributed. 

*  Influence  des  Maladies  sor  les  Id^es.    f  M^moires,  t  i.  PariB,  1842. 
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This  suthcnr  mentions  the  case  of  a  womany  reported  by  For- 
tius, who  was  always  warned  of  the  approach  of  her  fit,  by  the 
apparition  of  herself  in  the  looking-glass.  Sauvage  asserts  thaty 
daring  their  paroxysms,  patients  have  seen  frightful  spectres. 

M.  Mich^a  says,  that  hallucinations  were  very  frequent  in  the 
hysteric  epidemic  that  a£fected  the  nuns  of  Saint  Elizabeth  at 
Louviers.* 

Hysteria  may  exist  with  insanity,  and  these  oases  are  even 
common;  but  we  must  inquire  as  to  which  of  the  diseases  hallux 
dnation  belongs.  Since  it  is  developed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  paroxysm,  or  during  its  progress,  and  ceases  with  it,  it 
may  surely  be  considered  as  a  complication  of  hysteria. 

Case  LXXTV.  Mademoiselle  S.,  forty-six  years  of  age,  be- 
lieyes  diat  she  is  the  author  of  all  the  evils  in  the  world.  Gtod 
has  deserted  her,  and  abandoned  her  to  Satan.  This  insanity, 
which  was  first  exhibited  in  melancholy,  is  now  characterized  by 
songs,  recitations,  and  soliloquies,  which,  with  her  voice  raised  to 
a  high  pitch,  she  utters  with  extreme  volubility. 

Mademoiselle  S.  feels  conscious  of  this  absurdity,  and  her 
liability  to  be  taken  for  a  mad  woman ;  but  she  obeys  an  irresisti- 
ble voice ;  nothing  on  earth  could  prevent  her  giving  utterance 
to  her  feelings.  This  state  of  excitement  is  succeeded  by  strong 
hysterics,  and  she  struggles  in  long-continued  and  violent  con- 
vulsions. The  seat  of  the  spasm  is  in  the  uterus :  when  the  hand 
is  placed  on  that  region,  the  movements  of  the  patient  become 
modified,  and  she  tells  of  all  that  is  passing  in  her  abdomen. 
Daring  these  attacks,  the  figures  of  the  attendants  are  trans- 
formed. She  sees  the  devil,  and  hideous  phantoms ;  she  strongly 
believes  she  is  possessed;  utters  piercing  cries,  supplicates  to 
be  delivered  from  these  apparitions,  bursts  into  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  melts  into  tears;  then,  at  the  dose  of  some  hours, 
returns  to  her  natural  condition. 

With  many  insane  hysteric  women  who  have  come  under  our 
notice,  the  hallucinations  were  of  an  amorous  nature ;  others, 
when  under  the  influence  of  religious  impressions,  are  visited  by 
angels  or  demons,  in  which  case  the  hallucinations  are  influenced 
by  the  laws  which  usually  govern  them. 

*  Delire,  Des  Seniations,  p.  29S,  Paria,  1S46. 
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M.  Macario*  presents  us  with  several  interesting  examples:— 

Hysteria,  in  mental  alienation,  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
erotomania  and  nymphomania.  It  is  probable  that  education, 
in  repressing  these  instincts,  had  only  rendered  them  more  yi?id 
and  strong,  by  reason  of  their  prolonged  suppression. 

It  is  usually  in  the  commencement  of  hysteria  that  hallucina- 
tions are  presented;  they  are  also  observed  during  the  fit  when 
the  faculties  are  partially  retained ;  and  they  may  be  exhibited 
at  the  close  of  the  seizure.  Hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing 
are  the  most  common,  but  all  the  senses  may  be  affected;  and 
this  is  also  the  case  with  illusions. 

4.  Of  ffalltunnations  in  Hypochondria. — The  hypochondriac, 
by  his  moral  condition,  truly  represents  a  lens,  where  everything 
converges,  and  is  necessarily  predisposed  to  hallucinations  and 
illusions.  Thus  incessant  study,  the  fixedness  of  which  nothing 
can  disturb,  is  favorable  to  their  production.  It  is  common  for 
the  patients  to  complain  of  detonations,  hissings,  musical  sounds^ 
and  extraordinary  voices  which  they  hear  in  the  brain.  ^^ These 
persons,"  says  M.  Dubois  d'Amiens,  ^^  think  that  their  brain  is 
effervescing ;  that  it  has  dried  up,  or  withered ;  and  they  say 
they  are  about  to  lose  their  sight,  their  hearing,  etc^f 

Many  think  that  a  snake  or  a  fish  is  moving  over  different 
parts  of  their  bodies.  One  lady,  whose  case  M.  Falret  has  de- 
scribed in  his  work,  said  her  skin  appeared  to  be  covered  with 
scales  like  those  of  a  carp,  but  she  recognized  her  mistake  on 
touching  it.  Some  complain  of  a  sensation  of  heat  and  cold 
simultaneously,  or  successively,  in  different  parts  of  their  bodies. 

Hallucinations  may  accompany  hypochondria  without  any  real 
insanity;  but,  says  Louyer-Villcrmay,  "when  we  see  the  fre- 
quent union  of  melancholy  and  mental  alienation  with  hypo- 
chondria, we  can  readily  conceive  that  a  sort  of  affinity  exists 
between  these  diverse  kinds  of  madness.** 

Zimmerman  becomes  hypochondriac;  and  this  celebrated  phy- 

*  Paralysie  hysterique  (Annal.  M^dico-psych.,  Janv.  W44,  pp.  68,  72, 
77). 

t  Histoire  philosophique  do  rilypochondrio  et  de  I'llysterie,  Paris, 
1837,  1  vol.  in  8vo.  Seo  also  the  work  by  M.  Brachot  on  Ilypochondria, 
1  vol.  8vo.  1844;  that  of  M.  Michen  on  tho  same  subject;  a  Treatise  on 
Ilypochondria  and  Suicide,  by  M.  Falret;  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
Nervous  Diseases,  by  M.  Sandras,  1851,  torn.  i.  p.  514. 
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sician,  author  of  two  highly  esteemed  treatises,  is  incessantly 
complaining  of  his  bad  digestion.  His  work  on  ^'Solitude" 
constantly  breathes  a  melancholy  strain.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion increases  his  mournful  ideas;  soon,  he  experiences  wakeful- 
ness, optical  illusions,  and  apparitions  of  phantoms  during  the 
night.  With  these  symptoms  are  combined  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  tremblings,  violent  giddiness,  espe- 
cially on  the  use  of  coflTee;  syncope  after  the  least  exercise; 
vacillation,  with  a  want  of  confidence,  and  obstinacy ;  a  slight 
wandering  and  confusion  in  his  ideas ;  and  pusillanimity,  which 
is  quite  at  variance  with  his  usual  character. 

Among  the  many  phenomena  accompanying  hypochondria, 
we  perceive,  in  its  early  stage,  an  extreme  desire  for  solitude, 
which  increases,  and,  assuming  the  character  of  an  exclusive 
delirium,  excites  a  constant  fear  in  the  patient  that  an  enemy 
will  enter  and  devastate  his  house."" 

Georget,  whose  works  may  always  be  advantageously  con- 
sulted, says  that  some  of  these  patients  finally  lose  their  senses, 
but  that  this  is  a  rare  termination  of  the  affection.  Having  had 
a  longer  practice  than  that  celebrated  physician,  we  dissent 
from  his  opinion ;  and  think  that  the  link  between  hypochon- 
driasis and  insanity  is  closer  than  that  physician  imagined. 

Case  LXXV.  M.  de  L.  has  been  distressed,  for  twenty  years, 
with  the  notion  that  he  has  an  acute  disease  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  eating  of 
everything  with  a  good  appetite.  He  also  feels,  in  the  left  hy- 
pochondriac region  a  tumor  which  experienced  physicians  can- 
not discover.  About  two  years  ago,  he  began  to  think  he  was 
surrounded  by  enemies;  that  everybody  looked  askance  at  him; 
and  that  grimaces  were  made  at  him.  Frequently  believing 
that  he  heard  abuse  and  menaces,  he  attacked  inoffensive  per- 
sons, who  had  not  even  looked  at  him. 

M.  A.  De  G.,  the  author  of  several  important  works,  and 
whose  melancholy  adventure  was  published  in  all  the  journals, 
believed  at  first  that  his  digestive  organs  were  diseased;  then  he 
was  persuaded  that  some  persons  were  seeking  to  poison  him. 

♦  Louyer  Villermay,  Trait6  des  Maladies  Ncrveuses,  et  en  particulier  de 
THyst^rie  et  de  rHypochondrie,  t  i.  p.  420. 
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He  saw  individuals  following  him  everywhere,  taking  aim  at  him, 
seeking  to  stab  him,  and  endeavoring  to  enter  his  chamber. 

Case  LXXVI.  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  M.,  at  a  critical 
period  of  life,  imagined  she  had  an  enlargement  of  the  matrix. 
Probably  a  few  wrinkles,  and  some  gray  hairs,  were  the  founda- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  conception.  I  say  unfortunate,  since 
she  found  a  surgeon  who  encouraged  her  in  her  belief.  From 
this  moment,  therefore,  the  lady,  naturally  excitable,  had  no 
rest.  Her  imaginary  disease  imposed  on  her  a  thousand  priva- 
tions; and  her  whole  conversation  was  of  remedies.  After 
passing  several  months  in  this  perpetual  panic,  she  began  to 
complain  of  a  noise  in  the  left  side  of  her  head ;  she  at  times 
likened  it  to  the  puffing  of  a  cigar;  at  others  to  the  rushing  of 
a  river.  This  noise  became  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  agitate 
her  extremely. 

M.  Itard  has  described  several  similar  cases.* 
Case  LXXVII.  M.  J.,  aged  thirty  years,  a  German  profes- 
sor, had  for  several  years  been  much  troubled  by  pains  in  the 
intestines.  The  most  striking  symptom  was  a  sort  of  embarrasa- 
ment,  a  restraint,  which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  overcome. 
This  young  man,  who  had  received  an  education  superior  to  his 
station,  was  checked  by  every  obstacle  that  could  obstruct  the 
road  to  fortune.  Physical  and  moral  suffering  was  added  to  the 
derangement  of  his  intellectual  faculties ;  he  was  brought  to  my 
establishment.  On  his  arrival,  he  told  me  that  his  abdominal 
disease  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  hypochondria  by  which 
he  was  often  attacked;  that  it  had  increased  until  it  had  in- 
fluenced his  brain,  given  ineoherency  to  his  ideas,  and  made  all 
his  actions  aimless.  His  fixed  idea  was  that  his  friends  injured 
him,  placed  him  under  magnetic  influence,  and  that  finally  they 
had  introduced  a  magnetizer  into  his  abdomen.  He  endeavored 
to  explain  to  me  how  the  magnetizer  acted  in  the  inside  of  his 
body.  It  was  interesting,  in  listening  to  him,  to  follow  out  the 
train  of  ideas  through  which  he  had  successively  passed  to  com- 
pose what  now  entirely  occupied  his  mind.  He  held  conver- 
sations with  the  magnetizer,  whom  he  could  not  persuade  to 
depart. 

*  Trait6  des  Maladies  des  Orcilles,  2d  edition,  revue  par  M.  Boasquet, 
1842,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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Two  blisters  on  the  legs,  nutritions  food,  and  the  judicious  oc- 
cupation of  his  mind  in  the  analysis  of  important  works,  wrought 
a  rapid  change,  and  we  soon  restored  him  cured,  to  his  friends. 

5.  Of  Hallucinations  in  Chorea. — Hallucination  is  now  con- 
sidered very  rare  in  chorea.  Bouteille  only  mentions  one  case.* 
Dr.  S^e,  it  is  said,  described  several  examples  in  his  work,  to 
which  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  AcadSmie  de  MMecine.  But 
it  was  not  thus  in  the  epidemic  chorea  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
"  During  their  dance,"  says  M.  Hecker,  "the  afflicted  perceived 
apparitions ;  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  what  was  passing  around 
them;  and  their  imaginations  presented  spirits  whose  names 
they  pronounced,  or  rather  shouted.  Several  of  them  after- 
ward3  insisted  that  they  were  plunged  into  streams  of  blood, 
which  made  them  jump  so  high.  Others,  in  their  ecstasy,  per- 
ceived the  heavens  open,  with  the  Virgin  and  the  Saviour 
enthroned,  according  to  the  different  views  which  the  belief  of 
the  age  impressed  on  their  imaginations.* 'f 

M.  Nivet  has  described  two  cases  of  false  perception  of  the 
sight  in  individuals  attacked  with  the  dry  colic.;^  M.  Tanque- 
rel's  work§  contains  several  examples. 

M.  Valleixll  cites  facts  relative  to  buzzings,  hissings,  and  cold 
sensations. 

6.  Rage. — "  The  delirium  regarded  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
rage,"  says  TroUiet,  "and  which  belongs  less  to  that  disease 
than  to  frenzy,  has  occasioned  more  than  one  mistake.  When 
it  is  exhibited,  it  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  affection." 

That  author,  however,  cites  several  examples  of  hallucinations 
amongst  the  patients  whom  he  attended  in  the  hospital  at  Lyons* 
One  of  the  two  expired  in  giving  violent  blows  to  his  bed,  believ- 
ing he  was  fighting  an  enraged  wolf.  Another,  in  struggling 
with  a  wild  beast,  died  as  he  overcame  him.^ 

*  Traits  de  la  Danse  de  Saint  Guj,  p.  145, 1816. 

f  Hecker,  M^moire  sur  la  Choree  de  Mojen  Age,  tradiiit  de  V  Allcmand 
par  M.  Ferdinand  Dabois  (Annal.  d'Hyg.  et  de  Midecine  UgaU,  1834,  t.  xii. 
p.  314). — A.  Brierre  de  Bois^ont,  De  Pinfluence  de  la  ciTilisation  surle  d6- 
veloppement  de  la  Folie  (Annul.  d'Bygihie,  id.  t.  zxi.  p.  183). — Sandras, 
Blaladies  Nerveuses,  t.  i.  p.  165. 

X  M6m.  sur  la  colique  saturnine,  Gaz,  MSd,,  No.  2,  p.  32,  1837. 

{  Le  Trait6  des  Maladies  de  Plomb,  by  M.  Tfinquerel  Desplanqucs. 

II  Traits  des  Nevralgies,  Paris,  1851,  p.  58,  9U  532. 

i  TroUiet,  Nouvcau  Traite  de  la  Rage,  p.  201, 205,  and  206,  Paris,  1820. 
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Felix  Plater  speaks  of  a  woman  who  was  washing  linen  under 
a  bridge,  and,  being  left  by  her  companions,  was  seized  with 
fear.  She  saw  a  light  gleam  from  the  arch  of  the  bridge;  the 
torrent  increase,  overflow,  and  rush  impetuously  along.  On  her 
return  home,  she  showed  every  symptom  of  suffocation.* 

Recapitulation. — Hallucinations  are  very  rare  in  catalepsy, 
on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Some 
patients,  however,  have  dreams  and  visions,  and  can  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  state. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  epilepsy  with  insanity,  explains 
why  hallucinations  are  more  common  in  this  malady  than  in  the 
preceding. 

Hallucinations  in  epilepsy  being  generally  of  a  sad  or  alarm- 
ing character,  it  is  possible,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  explain  by 
this  influence  the  nature  of  the  fear,  or  the  indignation  usu- 
ally exhibited  by  these  sufferers  during  the  fit;  and  probably 
the  reprehensible  actions  they  frequently  commit,  may  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way. 

Hysteria  is  often  combined  with  hallucinations.  According 
to  Cabanis,  catalepsies,  ecstasies,  and  all  the  paroxysms  of  ex- 
citement which  are  characterized  by  ideas,  and  by  eloquence 
superior  to  the  education  and  habits  of  the  individual,  have  their 
source  most  frequently  in  the  organs  of  generation. 

The  hallucinations  of  hysterical  persons,  may  occur  in  a  state 
of  sanity,  or  they  may  be  exhibited  in  mania,  monomania,  and 
dementia. 

When  hallucinations  exist  with  insane  hysteric  patients,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  diseases  they  are  related. 

Hallucinations  in  hysteria  arc  generally  observed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  affection;  they  may  likewise  be  manifested 
(luring  the  fit  when  the  understanding  is  not  destroyed,  or  at  the 
close  of  the  crisis. 

The  fixedness  of  ideas  in  hypochondria  is  favorable  to  the 
production  of  hallucinations.  As  in  other  nervous  affections, 
hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  are  most  common. 

Hallucinations  may  be  exhibited  in  hypochondria,  where  reason 
does  not  seem  to  be  impaired;  but,  most  generally,  they  are 
combined  with  insanity. 

*  Op.  ciL,  p.  yo. 
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Hallucinations  are  now  rare  in  chorea;  they  were  frequent  in 
epidemic  chorea. 

The  combinations  of  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  hypo- 
chondria with  monomania  and  different  forms  of  madness,  their 
transition  from  one  form  to  the  other,  and  their  reunion,  by  esta- 
blishing numerous  connections  between  these  various  affections, 
give  a  reason  why  hallucinations  are  so  often  observable. 

CJdorosiB  is  combined  with  hallucinations  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases.  This  state  of  the  system  is  explained  by  the  excited 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  at  the  time  of  the  affection. 

Hallucinations  sometimes  occur  in  rage,  in  dry  colic,  and  in 
several  nervous  affections. 


^ 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

OF  HALLUCINATIONS  IN  NIGHTMARE  AND  DUEAM8. 

Section  I. — Hallucinations  in  nightmare — Its  analogy  to  madness — Varieties  of 
niglitmare — Its  cocxiHtence  with  reason  and  with  insanity. 

Section  II. — Hallucinations  in  dreams — Analogy  between  dreams  and  hallncina- 
tions — Two  divisions:  phi/giohffical  dreams,  and  pathologieal  dreams — Psycho- 
logical con<lition  of  dreams — Difference  between  hallucinations  in  dreams  and 
those  of  waking  hours — Hypnagogical  hallucinations — Physiological  studies 
— Coincidence  of  dreams  with  events — Presentiments — Facts  in  support  there- 
of— Persistence  of  the  intelligent  principle  in  dreams — Pathological  dreams — 
Influence  of  dominant  ideas  on  dreams — Importance  of  dreams  in  the  insane 
— Nocturnal  epidemic  hallucinations — Periodical  hallucinations — They  may 
become  permanent — Ruajyitulation. 

SECT.  I.— OF  HALLUCINATIONS  IN  NIGHTMARE. 

Whosoever  has  carefully  studied  nervous  diseases,  can  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  analogy  of  nightmare  and  madness;  the 
curious  facts  that  we  have  witnessed,  leave  no  uncertainty  on 
the  Hu])ject.  A  distinguished  writer  believed  that  he  flew  in  the 
air.  We  have  seen  him,  under  the  influence  of  this  hallucina- 
tion, uttering  inarticulate  sounds — his  hair  bristling,  his  counte- 
nance full  of  terror.  At  such  times  he  would  exclaim:  "How 
surprising!  I  fly  like  the  wind!  I  pass  over  mountains  and  pre- 
cipices!" For  several  seconds  after  awaking,  he  still  imagined 
himself  floating  in  the  air. 

One  species  of  nightmare  we  have  often  noticed.  The  subject 
of  it  feels  that  he  is  skimming  over  the  ground  with  extreme 
rapidity,  pursued  or  threatened  by  dangers  from  which  he  is 
conscious  of  an  utter  inability  to  escape.  lie  awakes  w*ith  a 
vague  sense  of  uneasiness,  and  experiences  the  fatigue  resulting 
from  a  long  walk. 

In  nervous  persons,  nightmare  is  occasioned  by  painful  emo- 
tions. A  young  and  delicate  lady,  very  excitable,  was  ac- 
customed to  avoid  listening  to  the  recital  of  tales  of  terror, 
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knowing  from  experience  that  disturbed  slumber  would  result 
from  the  indulgence.  A  departure  from  her  usual  precaution 
would  be  followed  by  nightmare,  with  its  attendant  horrors. 
Towards  midnight  she  would  become  restless ;  sighs  and  broken 
sentences,  accompanied  with  extreme  agitation,  would  follow, 
and  her  body  become  bathed  in  perspiration.  On  being  awakened 
by  her  husband,  she  would  utter  fearful  cries,  fancying  she 
was  surrounded  by  robbers  and  assassins  ready  to  destroy  her. 

In  infancy  and  adolescence,  the  nightmare  makes  its  ap- 
proaches in  the  following  manner :  The  individual  attacked  by 
it  imagines  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  of  a  precipice, 
and  about  to  fall.  He  feels  that  nothing  can  save  him  from  the 
danger ;  and  he  looks  with  an  eye  of  terror  on  the  gulf  below ; 
an  irresistible  force  drives  him  on,  and  he  awakes  with  the  shock. 
Sometimes  the  images  that  affect  children  are  of  so  gay  a  nature 
as  to  produce  immoderate  laughter. 

At  other  times,  the  patient  imagines  that  robbers  are  break- 
ing into  his  house ;  he  hears  them  coming  up  the  stairs ;  he 
tries  to  fly ;  an  irresistible  power  fixes  him  to  the  spot.  He 
is  exhausted  with  fruitless  efforts ;  he  feels  as  though  he 
were  transformed  into  a  block  of  stone,  incapable  of  motion ; 
or,  if  he  is  standing,  as  though  his  feet  had  taken  root  in  the 
soil.  The  individual  who  is  a  prey  to  this  hallucination,  ex- 
hibits extreme  agitation  ;  he  wishes  to  cry  out,  to  call  for  help, 
but  his  voice  fails  him;  he  cannot  utter  a  sound.  The  immi- 
nence of  the  danger,  even  the  mortal  blow,  hastens  the  crisis ;  he 
awakes,  filled  with  terror,  bathed  in  perspiration,  with  a  quick- 
ened pulse,  and  a  sensation  of  oppression  and  uneasiness,  which 
ceases,  however,  in  a  few  seconds. 

Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  nightmare,  we  must  not  pass 
over  that  which  consists  in  believing  one's  self  condemned  to 
death.  We  see  all  the  preparations  for  execution ;  we  mount 
the  scaffold ;  the  jiead  falls ;  and  yet  we  are  still  conscious,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  A  peculiarity  that  we  have  nowhere 
seen  mentioned  is,  that  a  person  who  has  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  nightmare  may  be  tormented  with  it  several  days  in  succes- 
sion, at  the  same  hour  and  under  a  similar  form.  A  lady  felt 
uneasy  in  her  sleep ;  soon,  there  appeared  an  enemy,  who  pur- 
sued her  in  order  to  kill  her.  She  awoke  with  a  start ;  on  the 
next  day  the  same  vision  returned,  and  continued  to  return  for 
several  days  in  succession.    As  the  hour  of  rest  approached, 
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she  was  oppressed  bj  an  indefinable  terror :  Iier  sleep  was 
tronbled,  and  sbe  yielded  to  it,  despite  of  herself.  Bj  degrees, 
this  painfnl  sensation  diminished  and  she  became  calm. 

A  joung  man  told  ns  that,  for  several  snccessire  nights,  per- 
sons placed  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  attempted  to 
draw  off  the  sheets :  a  stmggle  occurred ;  they  succeeded,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  entirely  nncorered,  the  fit  subsided. 

In  other  cases,  the  hallucinations  of  nightmare,  however  pain- 
ful, exhibit  no  external  signs  of  their  presence.  A  physician 
who  is  accustomed  to  reading:  in  his  bed,  has  been  told  by  his 
wife,  on  her  awaking,  that  she  had  had  a  long  and  frightful 
nightmare ;  he  had  not  perceived  in  her  the  slightest  agitation* 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  persons  subject  to  this  in- 
disposition are  conscious  of  the  non-reality  of  what  is  passing; 
and  reason  with  themselves  as  though  they  were  awake,  in  order 
to  prove  that  these  sensations  are  false.  A  young  lady  saw  the 
wall  opposite  open,  and  a  death's  head  come  out  and  fix  itself 
on  to  a  skeleton,  which  advanced  towards  her.  Convinced  that 
this  apparition  was  an  illusion,  she  talked  aloud  to  herself  to 
gain  courage;  but  the  uneasiness  always  ended  in  awaking  her. 
Some  authors  have  described  a  variety  of  ni^rhtmare,  in  which 
it  appears  that  a  cat,  or  ?«">me  other  animal,  or  a  monster,  places 
itself  on  the  stomach.  Great  oppro:^-ion  is  felt  in  that  re^'ion; 
ovorv  effort  is  rrja«lc  to  ;ret  ri-l  of  tliis  imnjinarv  beinjr,  whose 
woi<'ht  stifles,  whilst  it  freezes  the  bloo<l  with  horr«'»r.* 

In  the  different  cases  here  mentione«l,  the  hallucinations  in 
nightmare  have  ceased  on  waking,  but  it  may  happen  that  they 
will  continue  in  a  waking  state,  when  they  are  taken  for  realities. 
The  nightmare  is  then  conibine<l  with  mental  alienation. 

Case  LXXVIII.  In  a  convent  in  Auvergne,  an  apothecary 
was  sleeping  with  several  persons;  being  attacked  with  night- 
mare, he  charged  his  companions  with  throwing  themselves  on 
him,  and  attempting  to  strangle  him.  They  all  denied  the 
assertion,  telling  him  that  he  had  passed  the  night  without 
sleeping,  and  in  a  state  of  high  excitement.  In  order  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  fact,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  sleep  alone  in  a 
room  carefully  closed;  having  previously  given  him  a  good  sup- 
per, and  even  made  him  partake  of  food  of  a  flatulent  nature. 

*  Kncjclop6die  Catholique,  liv.  li.  p.  48. 
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The  paroxysm  returned;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  swore  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  demon,  whose  face  and  figure  he  perfectly 
described. 

Case  LXXIX.  An  old  soldier,  aged  fifty-two,  afflicted  with 
hemorrhoids,  very  weak-minded,  and  subject  to  fits  of  anger, 
became  so  much  disturbed  at  having  no  children,  that  he  lost  his 
senses.  After  a  month  of  treatment,  during  which  paroxysms 
of  anger  would  frequently  occur,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where 
various  means  were  employed  to  renew  the  hemorrhoidal  flux. 
The  treatment  was  very  successful ;  but  one  night,  during  the 
summer,  the  patient  started  from  a  profound  sleep,  shouted  out, 
dragged  his  heavy  bed  against  the  casement,  barricaded  the 
door,  and  called  for  help.  Attendants  arriving  with  a  light,  he 
was  found  to  be  very  much  alarmed ;  his  countenance  pale,  his 
eye  fixed,  and  his  body  covered  with  perspiration;  by  degrees, 
he  was  calmed  down  and  induced  to  return  to  bed. 

On  the  following  day,  he  explained  the  disturbances  of  the 
night,  by  saying,  that  four  men  had  thrown  themselves  on  him 
when  he  was  asleep,  and  had  attempted  to  kill  him;  that,  feeling 
himself  almost  stifled,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  them  ofi*,  and, 
seeing  them  escape  through  the  window,  he  had  carried  his  bed 
there,  to  prevent  their  returning  by  that  opening. 

Here  the  nightmare  seized  an  individual  already  sufiering 
under  another  disease ;  nevertheless,  it  presented  all  its  distinc- 
tive characteristics.  The  preceding  combination  is,  however, 
frequent,  and  Esquirol,  who  mentioned  the  case  to  the  author, 
assured  him  that  he  had  frequently  remarked  it  in  insane  persons 
under  his  care.* 

We  may  notice,  amongst  other  forms  of  nightmare,  that  in 
which  the  subject  of  it  imagines  that  he  sees  a  monstrous  horse, 
a  deformed  man,  an  old  woman,  an  evil  genius,  and  even  apes, 
who  jump  on  to  the  breast  and  sit  or  lie  there.  The  vision  of  a 
cat  is  common  with  children. 

Nightmare  is  sometimes  a  precursory  or  concomitant  symptom 
of  epilepsy,  hypochondria,  mania,  hysteria,  and  somnambulism. 
Sauvages  has  published  a  case  which  he  borrowed  from  Fortis. 

Case  LXXX.  "  A  man  lately  came  to  me  saying :  *  Sir,  if 
you  do  not  help  me,  I  am  lost ;  I  am  sinking  into  marasmus ; 

*  Dubosquet,  Dissertation  sur  le  Cauchemar,  p.  8,  1815. 
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see  how  pale  and  thin  I  am.  I,  who  was  always  so  stout  and 
good-looking,  am  nothing  but  skin  and  bone.'  ^What  ails  yon?' 
I  inquired  ;  ^  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute  your  malady  V  *I 
will  tell  you,'  he  replied ;  *•  and  you  will  certainly  be  astonished. 
Almost  every  night,  a  woman,  whose  form  is  not  unknown  to  me, 
throws  herself  on  my  breast,  and  presses  me  so  violently,  that  I 
can  scarcely  breathe ;  when  I  endeavor  to  cry  out,  she  stifles 
mc,  and  the  more  I  try  to  raise  my  voice,  the  more  powerless 
do  I  become.  Moreover,  I  can  neither  use  my  arms  to  defend 
myself,  nor  my  feet  to  fly ;  she  holds  me  bound  and  strangled/ 

^^^This  is  nothing  surprising,'  I  remarked,  immediately  recog- 
nizing nightmare ;  Mt  is  nothing  but  a  phantom,  an  effect  of  the 
imagination.'  ^A  phantom!'  cried  he;  ^an  effect  of  the  ima- 
gination !  I  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes  and  touched 
with  my  hands.  Frequently,  when  I  am  awake,  she  springs 
upon  me  ;  I  endeavor  to  repulse  her  in  vain ;  fear,  anxiety,  and 
her  superior  strength,  throw  me  into  a  state  of  helplessness  that 
makes  me  incapable  of  defence.  I  have  run  hither  and  thither, 
constantly  seeking  relief  from  my  miserable  state;  but,  do  what 
I  will,  neither  by  prayers  nor  menaces  can  I  persuade  her  to 
cease  tormenting  me.* — I  attempted  in  vain  to  persuade  this  man 
of  tlie  absurdity  of  his  ideas ;  however,  after  two  or  three  con- 
versations, he  began  to  be  convinced  of  the  nature  of  his  malady, 
and  to  entertain  hopes  of  a  cure.* 

Tlie  hallucinations  of  nightmare  have  sometimes  occurred  in 
an  epidemic  form. 

Cask  LXXXI.  **  The  first  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  Latour 
d'Auvergnc,  in  which  I  was  first  surgeon,*'  says  Dr.  Parent, 
''  when  in  garrison  at  Palmi,  in  Calabria,  received  orders  to 
leave  the  place  at  midnight,  and  hasten  to  Tropea,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  disembarkation  of  a  flotilla.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
June ;  the  troops  had  forty  miles  to  march ;  they  departed  at 
midnight,  and  did  not  reach  their  destination  until  seven  o'clock 
at  niglit,  having  rested  but  a  short  time,  and  suffered  consider- 
ably from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  On  arriving,  the  soldiers  found 
their  mess  and  lodging  prepared  for  them. 

"  As  the  battalion  had  come  from  the  farthest  point  and  was 
the  last  to  arrive,  the  worst  barrack  was  assigned  to  it ;  and 

*  Jason,  De  Morbis  Cerebri,  etc.,  cap.  xxvi.,  ot  Schoonkius,  Obs.  2o3. 
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eight  hundred  men  were  placed  in  a  spot,  which  ordinarily  would 
not  hold  more  than  half  the  number.  They  were  huddled  to- 
gether on  the  floor,  on  straw,  without  coverings,  and  consequently 
could  not  undress.  It  was  an  old  deserted  abbey.  The  in- 
habitants informed  us  that  the  battalion  could  not  rest  in  that 
place,  because  it  was  nightly  haunted  by  ghosts,  and  that  seve- 
ral regiments  had  already  made  the  unfortunate  attempt.  We 
laughed  at  their  credulity ;  but  what  was  our  surprise,  at  mid- 
night, to  hear  the  most  alarming  cries  proceeding  from  every 
part  of  the  barrack,  and  to  see  all  the  soldiers  rush  out  in 
terror !  I  interrogated  them  as  to  the  cause  of  their  fear,  and 
they  replied  that  the  devil  inhabited  the  abbey ;  that  he  had 
entered  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  under  the  form  of  a  huge 
dog  with  long  black  hair,  who  rushed  upon  them,  flew  over  their 
breasts  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  disappeared  by  the 
door  opposite  to  that  at  which  he  had  entered. 

"  We  laughed  at  their  fears,  and  endeavored  to  prove  that 
this  phenomenon  arose  from  causes  quite  simple  and  natural, 
and  was  only  the  effect  of  imagination.  Neither  by  persuasion 
nor  threats  could  we  prevail  on  them  to  return  to  the  barrack ; 
they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  dispersed  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  next  day,  I  again 
interrogated  the  sub-officers  and  the  oldest  soldiers.  They 
assured  me  that  they  were  above  all  kinds  of  fear,  that  they 
Relieved  neither  in  spirits  nor  ghosts,  yet  they  appeared  quite 
persuaded  that  the  scene  of  the  barrack  was  not  an  effect  of 
imagination,  but  a  reality.  They  insisted  that  they  were  not 
asleep  when  the  dog  came  in,  but  that  they  had  seen  him,  and 
were  wellnigh  smothered  when  he  jumped  on  their  breasts. 

"We  remained  all  day  at  Tropea,  and  as  the  town  was  filled 
with  troops,  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  same  lodging,  but  we 
could  persuade  the  soldiers  to  lie  down  only  by  promising  to 
pass  the  night  with  them.  Accordingly,  at  half-past  eleven,  the 
commander  of  the  battalion  and  myself  entered;  the  other 
officers  had,  out  of  curiosity,  dispersed  themselves  about  the 
different  rooms.  We  did  not  expect  that  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  would  be  renewed ;  the  soldiers,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  their  officers,  who  watched,  had  gone  to  sleep, 
when,  towards  one  in  the  morning,  and  in  every  room  at  the 
same  instant,  the  cries  were  renewed,  and  the  men  who  had  seen 
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the  dog  leap  on  their  breasts,  fearful  of  being  smothered,  rushed 
from  the  barrack,  never  to  re-enter  it.  We  were  up,  quite 
awake,  and  on  the  watch  to  see  what  would  happen,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  we  saw  nothing. 

"  The  enemy's  fleet  having  dispersed,  we  returned  the  next 
day  to  Palrai.  Since  this  event,  we  have  traversed  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  every  way  and  at  all  seasons ;  our  soldiers  have  fre- 
quently been  packed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  we  have  never  had 
a  recurrence  of  this  phenomenon."* 

The  forced  march  which  these  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to 
make  during  a  very  warm  day,  had,  probably,  by  fatiguing  the 
organs  of  respiration,  weakened  them,  and  predisposed  them  to 
the  nightmare  (incubus,  ephialtes).  Doubtless,  also,  the  exciting 
cause  was  the  constrained  position  in  which  they  were  obliged 
to  remain  with  their  clothes  on,  as  well  as  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air ;  and,  perhaps,  the  result  was  partially  due  to  the  influence 
of  some  noxious  gas. 

SECT.  II.— HALLUCINATIONS  IN  DREAMS. 

The  analogies  which  exist  between  hallucinations  in  dreams 
and  in  a  waking  condition,  have  induced  writers  who  look  on 
hallucination  as  a  pathological  phenomenon,  to  place  the  two  in 
the  same  category.  An  English  writer  who  maintains  this  doc- 
trine, says  that,  in  both  cases,  the  horses  draw  the  chariot  with- 
out a  guide,  with  this  difTerence,  that  the  coachman  is  drunk  in 
insanity,  and  asleep  in  dreams. f  Here,  in  fact,  lies  the  difference. 

More  recently,  MM.  Moreau  and  Al.  Maury,  have  main- 
tained a  similar  opinion.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  result  would 
bo  that  none  would  escape  insanity,  since  those  whom  it  would 
spare  during  the  day  would  be  attacked  in  the  night.  The 
absolutism  of  this  proposition  is  its  best  refutation.  The  dream- 
ing state,  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases,  is  a  purely  physio- 
logical condition;  it  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  action  of 
the  intelligent  principle  ;  and  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position, it  would  be  only  necessary  to  bring  forward  any  of  the 
plans    and   actions  which  are  conceived  and  executed  during 

*  Grand   Dictionnaire  dcs  Sciences  M{*Jicales,  t.  xxxiv.   art.  Incube; 
case  communicated  by  Dr.  Parent. 
t  The  Antiquary,  vol.  i.  p.  LSD. 
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sleep.     We  may,  therefore,  conveniently  classify  dreams  into 
two  divisions,  according  as  they  are  physiological  or  pathological. 

The  conditions  o^  sleep  necessarily  modify  nocturnal  halluci- 
nations. In  fact,  in  dreams,  man  is  no  longer  a  volitional  being ; 
his  senses  cease  to  perform  their  functions;  identity  is  lost;  he 
confounds  time  and  space;  the  strangest  persons  and  events 
cause  no  astonishment;  his  attention  is  almost  suspended ;  his 
imagination  is  unbounded,  his  memory  surprising.  All  these 
psychological  states  are  found  in  the  hallucinations  of  dreams, 
and  establish  their  difference  from  waking  hallucinations. 

Voltaire  dreamt  the  first  canto  of  his  Henriade  differently  from 
the  plan  which  he  had  adopted  in  writing  it.  He  was  struck 
with  the  singularity:  "In  my  dream,"  says  he,  "I  said  what  I 
should  hardly  have  said  awake;  I  therefore  thought  and  re- 
flected involuntarily.  I  possessed  no  freedom  of  will,  and  yet  I 
combined  ideas  with  shrewdness,  and. even  with  genius." 

The  hallucinations  of  dreams  are  frequently  exhibited  in  th^ 
intermediate  state  between  sleeping  and  waking.  M.  Al. 
Maury  gives  them  the  name  of  hypnagogique  (aycoyo^,  that 
which  brings  on,  and  irtvo^y  sleep).*  It  is  with  some  reason  that 
Purkinge  and  Grutheisen  called  them  the  elements  of  dreams. 
Cerebral  congestion  appears  favorable  to  their  production;  but 
the  generalization  of  this  fact  would  be  contrary  to  experience, 
for  thousands  of  persons  dream  without  having  hypnagogical 
hallucinations,  headaches,  or  congestive  symptoms. 

The  object  which  is  perceived  in  a  dream  may  be  the  faithful 
representation,  or  almost  the  identical  object  itself  which  is  per- 
ceived in  an  hallucination,  as  the  object  of  an  hallucination  may 
be  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  object  of  a  dream. 

Abercrombie,  whose  work  on  the  Intellectual  Faculties  has 
acquired  an  extraordinary  reputation  in  England,  and  justly 
merits  a  translation  into  our  language,  is  of  opinion  that  dreams 
and  hallucinations  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  In  support 
of  this  doctrine,  he  quotes  the  following  fact:  "A  distinguished 
physician,  harassed  with  fatigue,  and  worn  out  with  anxiety  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  one  of  his  children,  slept  in  his 
chair,  where  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  gigantic  baboon.  He 
awoke  much  agitated,  arose  and  went  towards  a  table  that  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.     He  was  perfectly  awake,  and  re- 

*  Ann.  M6d.  Psych.;  t.  ii.  p.  26. 
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cognized  the  objects  aroand  him.  At  the  end  of  the  room, 
against  the  wall,  he  distinctly  saw  the  baboon  making  the  same 
grimaces  as  in  his  dream.  This  apparition  lasted  for  half  a 
minute.*** 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  the  analogy  between  dreams  and 
illusions  is  striking,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  facts  :  ^*  Thns, 
a  dreamer  hears  a  noise  not  sufficiently  loud  to  awaken  him  en- 
tirely; at  the  same  time  something  accidentally  touches  him. 
These  impressions  instantly  form  a  part  of  his  dreams,  and  adapt 
themselves  to  the  tenor  of  the  ideas  that  occupy  his  mind,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  imagination  furnishes  a  complete  explanation  of 
this  interruption  to  sleep,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  ideas 
are  presented  by  the  dream,  even  without  requiring  a  moment's 
respite  for  this  operation.  For  example,  if  a  duel  is  the  subject 
of  the  dream,  the  noise  that  is  really  heard  becomes  the  dis- 
cjiarge  of  the  pistols  of  the  combatants.  If  an  orator,  in  his 
dream,  is  making  a  speech,  the  noise  becomes  the  plaudits  of 
his  supposed  auditory.  If  the  dreamer  is  transported  in  his 
dreams  to  the  midst  of  ruins,  the  noise  appears  that  of  the  fall 
of  some  portion  of  the  walls. 

*'In  a  word,  an  explanatory  system  is  adopted,  in  which  the 
ra])itlity  of  thought  is  so  great  that,  if  we  suppose  the  noise 
heard  to  be  the  first  efforts  of  some  one  to  awaken  the  sleeper, 
the  explanation,  although  requiring  a  certain  train  of  deductions, 
is  usually  finished  and  complete  before  a  second  effort  has  per- 
fectly awakened  tlic  sleeper.  There  exists  in  the  succession  of 
ideas  during  sleep,  an  intuition  so  rapid  that  it  recalls  the  vision 
in  whicli  the  prophet  Mohammed  saw  all  the  wonders  of  heaven 
and  hell,  although  the  water  contained  in  the  jar,  which  was  up- 
set when  his  ecstasy  commenced,  was  not  completely  emptied 
when  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  ordinary  faculties." 

Hallucinations  in  dreams  are  sometimes  the  result  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  or  reminiscences.  Amongst  the  curious  cases  of 
this  nature,  those  that  we  are  about  to  relate  have  great  inte- 
rest, and  prove  that  dreams  give  rise  to  the  most  singular  com- 
binations, and  the  strangest  facts. 

*  Abercromlne,  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers  and  the 
Iuvc«tigation  of  Truth.    London,  1841. 
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Case  LXXXIL  "A  friend  of  mine,"  says  Abercrombie, 
^^  employed  as  cashier  in  one  of  the  principal  banking-houses  in 
Glasgow,  was  at  his  desk,  when  an  individual  entered,  requiring 
the  payment  of  six  pounds  sterling.  Several  persons  were  there 
awaiting  their  turn;  but  he  was  so  impatient,  so  noisy,  and,  above 
all,  stuttered  so  insupportably,  that  one  of  the  clerks  begged  the 
cashier  to  pay  him,  in  order  to  ba  rid  of  him.  The  cashier 
assented  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  without  entering  the 
sum  on  the  books.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  eight  or  nine 
months  afterwards,  the  books  would  not  balance;  there  was  an 
error  of  six  pounds.  My  friend  passed  several  days  and  nights 
vainly  endeavoring  to  find  the  deficit;  overcome  with  fatigue,  he 
returned  home  and  went  to  bed,  where  he  dreamed  he  was  at  his 
desk,  that  the  stutterer  came  in,  and  prelsently  all  the  details  of 
the  afiair  were  correctly  re-enacted.  He  awoke,  his  mind  fully 
occupied  by  his  dream,  and  with  the  hope  that  he  was  about  to 
discover  what  he  had  vainly  sought.  On  examining  the  books,  he 
found  that  the  sum  had  not  been  entered  in  the  day-book,  and 
that  it  corresponded  exactly  with  the  error."* 

Case  LXXXUI.  M.  R.  de  Bowland,  land-owner  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Gala,  was  prosecuted  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
being  the  accumulated  arrears  of  a  tit&e,  due,  it  was  said,  to  a 
noble  family.  M.  B.  was  entirely  convinced  that  his  father, 
according  to  a  peculiar  custom  in  Scottish  law,  had  purchased 
the  tithes  of  the  incumbent,  and  that  consequently  the  demand 
was  unjust.  But  after  minute  researches  in  the  title-deeds  in 
the  public  acts,  and  very  long  inquiry  of  those  who  had  had 
business  transactions  with  his  father,  he  failed  in  finding  any 
proof  in  his  favor.  The  fatal  term  was  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring, and  he  was  preparing  his  departure  for  Edinburgh,  in 
order  to  arrange  the  matter  in  the  most  advantageous  manner 
possible.  He  went  to  bed  in  this  state  of  mind ;  scarcely  was 
he  asleep  when  he  had  the  following  dream :  His  father,  who 
had  been  dead  for  many  years,  appeared,  and  inquired  what  it 
was  that  so  troubled  his  mind.  In  dreams,  apparitions  do*  not 
excite  any  surprise.  M.  R.  told  him  the  cause,  adding  that  the 
payment  of  so  considerable  a  sum  of  money  was  the  more  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  it  was  not  due,  although 

*  Ab6ror(^hi^  op*  cit.,  p.  280. 
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he  could  not  bring  anything  to  prove  his  assertion.  .^^  You  are 
right,  my  son/'  replied  the  shadow ;  '^  I  have  paid  these  tithes 
for  which  you  are  prosecuted.  The  papers  relating  to  these 
transactions  are  in  the  hands  of  M.,  attorney,  who  has  retired 
from  business  and  lives  at  Invercsk,  near  Edinburgh  ;  I  applied 
to  him  in  this  case,  although  he  never  before  transacted  my 
business.  It  is  possible  that  M.  has  forgotten  this  circumstance, 
which  occurred  so  long  ago ;  but  you  can  recall  it  to  him  by 
saying  that,  when  I  went  to  settle  his  account,  a  difficulty  arose 
about  the  value  of  a  Portugal  gold-piece,  and  that  we  agreed  to 
drink  out  the  difference  at  a  tavern." 

M.  B.  awoke  in  the  morning,  hb  mind  dwelling  upon  his 
dream.  He  thought  it  advisable  to  turn  out  of  his  road  and  go 
to  Invercsk  instead  of  direct  on  to  Edinburgh.  Having  reached 
the  place,  he  found  the  person  of  whom  his  father  had  spoken ; 
he  was  a  very  aged  man.  Without  saying  a  word  of  his  dream, 
M.  U.  inquired  whether  he  recollected  transacting  any  business 
for  his  late  father.  The  old  gentleman  had  no  recollection  of 
it,  but  the  circumstance  of  the  gold-piece  brought  it  to  his 
memory ;  he  sought  for,  and  found  the  papers ;  so  that  M.  R. 
returned  to  Edinburgh  with  the  necessary  documents  to  defend 
his  suit,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  losing.* 

Undoubtedly,  M.  11.  had  formerly  heard  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  his  father,  but  it  had  long  been  effaced  from  his 
memory.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fact  sliould  have  recurred 
to  his  mind  after  so  fatiguing  a  research.  There  are  authentic 
dreams  which  communicate  events  passing  at  the  moment,  or 
shortly  after.  A  Protestant  minister  having  gone  to  Edinburgh 
from  a  neighboring  village,  stopped  at  an  inn.  He  was  scarcely 
asleep,  when  he  dreamt  that  his  house  was  on  fire,  and  one  of 
his  cliihlren  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Awaking  up  instantly, 
he  hastily  (quitted  the  inn  to  return  home.  Arriving  in  sight  of 
his  house,  he  found  it  in  flames.  He  rushed  in  in  time  to  save 
one  of  his  children,  who  had  been  abandoned  in  the  midst  of 
the  alarm  and  confusion  consequent  on  such  an  event. f 

Tliis  fact  may  be  explained  naturally,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  marvellous.  It  is  possible  that  the  minister  had  a  servant 
who  was  careless  of  fire ;  this  was  sufficient  to  inspire  him  with 

*  Abercrombie,  op.  ci7.,  p.  288.  +  Ibid.,  p.  291. 
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a  fear  of  having  his  house  burned.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
fact  that  his  absence  would  increase  the  neglect  of  his  servant, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  fHe  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  his 
servant  would  probably  be  intoxicated.  These  circumstances, 
strongly  acting  upon  an  excited  imagination,  would  of  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  he  beheld 
his  house  in  flames,  which  a  simple  coincidence  converted  into 
a  sad  reality. 

Case  LXXXIV.  We  read,  in  a  work  by  Ferriar,  an  anecdote 
borrowed  from  Ben  Jonson,  who  had  extracted  it  from  a  work 
by  Drummond.*  This  author  relates  that  when  King  James 
came  to  England,  at  the  time  of  the  plague,  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  Old  Cambden,  into  the  country,  to  visit  Sir  Robert 
Colton.  There  he  dreamed  that  his  eldest  son,  yet  a  child,  who 
was  in  London,  had  a  bloody  cross  on  his  forehead,  as  though 
he  had  been  wounded  by  a  sword.  Alarmed  at  this  apparition, 
he  sought  to  allay  his  fears  by  prayer,  and  in  the  morning  re- 
lated the  occurrence  of  the  night  to  Sir  Cambden,  who  assured 
the  monarch  that  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  begged  him  not 
to  be  disturbed.  The  same  day  the  king  received  a  letter, 
announcing  the  death  of  his  son  by  the  plague.  When  the 
child  appeared  to  his  father,  he  had  the  shape  and  proportions 
of  a  grown  man.f 

Case  LXXXY.  Antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  famous 
dream,  which  has  since  found  place  in  many  works.  Two  friends 
arrived  at  Megara,  and  lodged  in  different  places.  One  of  the 
two  was  scarcely  asleep,  when  he  dreamed  that  his  companion 
announced  to  him,  with  a  melancholy  air,  that  his  host  had 
formed  a  project  to  assassinate  him,  and  entreated  him  to  come 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  his  succor.  Upon  this  he  awoke;  but, 
convinced  that  it  was  only  a  dream,  he  went  to  sleep  again.  A 
second  time  his  friend  appeared,  and  conjured  him  to  hurry,  as 
the  murderers  were  about  to  enter. 

Much  disturbed,  he  was  amazed  at  the  recurrence  of  his  dream, 
and  prepared  to  go  to  his  friend  ;  but  reason  and  fatigue  gained 
the  mastery,  and  he  returned  to  bed.  His  friend  then  appeared 
for  the  third  time,  pale,  bleeding,  disfigured.    ^^  Wretch,"  said  he, 

*  Dmmmond's  Works,  p.  224. 
t  Ferriar,  An  Essay  on  Apparitions,  p.  58. 
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'^  you  did  not  come  at  my  entreaty !  It  is  now  over ;  neverthelessy 
revenge  me.  At  daybreak,  you  will  meet  at  the  city  gate  a  cart- 
load of  dung;  stop  it,  and  have  it  unloaded;  yon  will  find  my 
body  concealed  in  the  centre ;  inter  me  honorably,  and  pursue 
my  murderers." 

Such  tenacity,  such  consistent  details,  allowed  of  no  hesita- 
tion ;  the  friend  arose  and  repaired  to  the  gate  indicated,  found 
the  cart,  stopped  the  driver,  who  was  disconcerted,  and,  on 
searching,  discovered  the  body  of  his  friend.* 

Admitting  the  truth  of  the  account,  and  presuming  that  time 
has  not  amplified  or  embellished  it,  it  is  easily  explained  by  na- 
tural causes.  Was  not  the  separation  of  the  two  friends,  in  a 
strange  city,  after  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  sufficient  to  awaken 
Itiournful  presentiments  in  the  mind  of  one  of  them,  who,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  was  touched  with  the  fear  of  assassination  ? 
This  idea  once  indulged,  imagination  would  do  the  rest.  As  to 
the  episode  of  the  cart,  which  seems  difficult  of  interpretation, 
it  is  probable  that  he  had  seen  it  in  the  courtyard.  The  prin- 
ciple of  association  of  ideas  was  an  element  of  the  dream. 

Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  authors  have  preserved 
the  following  anecdote:  "Simonidcs,  having  met  with  the  dead 
body,  on  the  highway,  of  a  man  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  had 
it  interred.  As  he  was  about  to  embark,  he  dreamed  that  the 
man  whom  he  had  buried,  appeared  to  him,  and  informed  him 
that,  if  he  persisted  in  embarking  on  his  voyage,  he  would  perish. 
This  warning  induced  him  to  alter  his  mind,  and  it  appeared 
subsequently  that  the  vessel  was  wrecked.*'* 

"The  opinion,"  says  an  illustrious  writer,  "that  truth  is  some- 
times presented  to  us  during  sleep,  prevails  among  all  nations. 
The  greatest  men  of  antiquity  had  faith  in  it,  among  others 
Alexander,  Cesar,  the  Scipios,  the  two  Catos,  and  Brutus,  none 
of  whom  were  weak-minded  men.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
furnish  us  with  numerous  examples  of  dreams  that  have  been 
realized.  For  myself  I  need  nothing  beyond  my  own  experi- 
ence, and  I  have  more  than  once  found  that  dreams  may  be 
warnings,  giving  us  some  information  interesting  to  ourselves 

*  Cicero,  Do  Divin.  lib.  i.  J  xxTii.  p.  77. 

t  Cicero,  see  Valerius  Maximus,  liv.  i.  ch.  i.;  Plutarch,  The  Oracles  of 
Pythius,  p.  154;  Philostratus,  Life  of  Apollonius,  liv.  viii.  ch.  x.  p.  562; 
and  Oauthier,  Uistoire  de  SomDambulism,  2  vols,  in  8vo.  1842. 
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alone,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  combat  or  defend  with  rea- 
sonings things  that  surpass  human  reason."'*' 

The  famous  fiossuet,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  Anne  of  Gon- 
xages,  Princess  Palatine,  deduces  his  whole  plan  of  conversion 
from  a  mysterious  dream  which  she  had. 

^^It  was/'  said  he,  ^^an  admirable  dream,  such  as  God  sends 
by  his  ministering  angels,  in  which  the  images  are  so  distinct 
and  clear  that  they  appear  quite  celestial.  She  thought  that, 
walking  alone  in  a  forest,  she  met  with  a  blind  man  in  a  little 
hat.  She  approached,  and  inquired  whether  he  was  bom  blind, 
or  had  become  so  by  accident.  He  replied  that  he  was  born 
blind.  ^  You  do  not  then  know,'  said  she,  ^  what  is  light,  which 
is  so  beautiful  and  agreeable;  nor  the  sun,  which  has  so  much 
brilliancy  and  beauty?'  *I  have  never,'  replied  he,  *  enjoyed 
the  sight  of  that  beautiful  object,  nor  can  I  form  any  idea  of  it; 
but  I  do  not  the  less  beKeve  it  to  be  of  marvellous  splendor.' 
The  blind  man  then  seemed  to  change  both  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance, and,  assuming  an  air  of  authority,  said:  'My  example 
should  teach  you  that  wonderful  things,  which  escape  our  sight, 
are  no  less  true  nor  desirable  because  we  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend them.'  "t 

The  following  are  the  reflections  of  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy  on 
dreams :  '^  The  pagans,  and  men  in  general,"  said  he,  *'  have 
often  made  chimerical  observations  on  dreams,  full  of  supersti- 
tion and  vanity.  It  has,  nevertheless,  pleased  God,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Holy  Writ,  to  give  very  important  counsel  at  times  to 
saints,  daring  sleep.  Saint  Augustine  reports  that  Saint  Monica, 
his  mother,  comprehended,  by  certain  pleasing  sensations,  the 
revelations  which  it  pleased  God  to  make  to  her  during  sleep, 
and  which  her  imagination  represented  to  her  daring  her  dreams 
of  the  night."t 

PresentimenU. — The  study  of  dreams  leads  us  to  speak  of  pre- 
sentiments. The  farther  we  advance  in  the  consideration  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  more  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  as  M.  Max 
(Simon)  has  well  said,  '^  that  if  statistics  are  true  when  applied 
to  sice  and  quantity,  they  are  no  longer  so  when  relating  to  life 

*  Bemardin  St  Pierre.  Paul  et  Yirginie. 

t  Chefs-d'oeuYre  de  Bosaaet,  Lefebvre's  edition,  Paris,  1829,  p.  449. 

X  Le  Mustre  de  Saoy,  Oba.  on  the  24th  verse  of  LevitiouSy  t  iil.  p.  738. 
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and  strength.  Can  truth,  Tirtne,  justice,  health,  sensibilitj,  etc, 
be  computed  7  No — a  thousand  times  no ;  at  least,  not  in  match 
a  manner  as  to  identify  them  with  matter.*'* 

Sensibility  is,  in  fact,  a  key-board,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  seize  and  express  all  the  tones,  producing,  as  it  does,  the  most 
astonishing  and  unexpected  effects.  I  read  lately  of  a  young 
girl  brought  up  in  the  country,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  who 
had  the  faculty  of  distinguishing,  amidst  the  confusion  of  noisee 
all  around  her,  other  sounds  inaudible  to  all  besides.  It  was  now 
a  hollow  rumbling  that  she  heard  echoing  between  the  summits 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  acuteness  of  her  hearing  was  verified 
by  a  storm  which  broke  with  fury  during  the  night  on  the  ral- 
ley.  Then  she  would  suddenly  hear  the  measured  tread  of  a 
horse  afar  off ;  and  the  people  were  surprised  to  see,  some  hours 
afterwards,  a  traveller  arrive  seeking  hospitality,  thus  bearing 
witness  that  she  had  not  been  deceived  by  the  illusion  of  a  sense 
excited  to  so  astonishing  a  degree,  f 

The  same  phenomenon  may  be  noticed  with  respect  to  the 
other  senses ;  thus,  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  some- 
times so  great,  that  persons  can  detect  substances  placed  at  a 
distance  at  which  others  are  unable  to  discern  them. 

Some  have  denied  atmospheric  influence  on  certain  organiza- 
tions. Facts,  however,  demonstrate  that  there  are  natures  so 
impressible  that  they  discern,  long  before  others,  the  changes 
about  to  take  place  in  the  air. 

In  the  moral  world,  the  field  of  observation  is  no  less  curious. 
All  who  have  powerfully  loved,  know  that  there  is  a  supernatu- 
ral vision  in  passion,  which  causes  the  woman  loved  or  hated 
to  be  recognized  by  signs  imperceptible  to  ordinary  faculties ; 
she  is  not  seen,  but  we  say,  "that  is  she.'* 

With  presentiments  are  associated  antipathies  and  sympathies. 
That  individuals  have  experienced  shuddering  sensations  at  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  or  of  an  unknown  danger,  is  established 
by  incontrovertible  evidence.  Some  years  since  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  lady  who  had  this  instinctive  feeling 
the  instant  she  came  into  close  contact  with  a  stranger.     The 

*  L'opinion  Koine  da  Monde.  Union  M6dicale,  2  AoCt,  1851. 
t  Souvenirs  d'une  Aveugle  n4e,  recueilles  et  Merits  par  elle-mOme;  pab- 
1168  pur  M.  Dufau,  Directour  des  Aveuglcs,  p.  45,  Paris,  1851. 
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impression  she  received  was  always  justified  by  the  result.  We 
wished  to  magnetize  this  lady,  in  order  to  study  so  singular  a 
power,  but  she  evinced  so  much  uneasiuess  at  the  operation,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  test  it. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  presentimentSj  but  we  will  not 
enter  into  any  ample  details  on  the  subject.  Gold  and  calm 
minds  reject,  but  sensitive  natures  accept  them.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  they  are  not  realized ;  in  such  presentiments 
as  are  justified  by  the  events  which  follow,  they  are  but  a  remi- 
niscence, or  a  simple  coincidence;  all  this  we  readily  admit.  It 
is  no  less  true,  however,  that  an  unexpected  occurrence,  a  strong 
preoccupation,  a  lively  uneasiness,  a  sudden  change  of  habit,  or 
any  kind  of  fear,  arouse  instantly  in  the  mind  presentiments 
which  it  would  often  be  vrrong  to  reject  with  systematic  incre- 
dulity. 

This  explanation  does  not  seem  to  us  inconsistent  with  sound 
sense,  and  in  order  to  give  to  skepticism  the  largest  possible 
range,  we  will  quote  a  letter,  inserted  in  the  MercurS  Q-alantj 
of  January,  1690: — 

Case  LXXXVI.  "  The  best  proof,  my  friend,  that  I  can  give 
you  of  the  vanity  of  dreams,  is  that  I  live  after  the  apparition 
which  I  had  on  the  22d  of  September,  1679. — On  that  morning 
I  awoke  at  five  o'clock,  but  slept  again  directly.  I  soon  dreamed 
that  I  was  in  my  bed,  and  that  the  covering  was  withdrawn  (an 
accidental  circumstance,  but  true).  I  saw  one  of  my  relations, 
who  had  been  dead  some  years,  enter  my  room;  she  who  was 
formerly  so  lively,  now  looked  very  sad.  She  sat  down  on  the 
foot  of  my  bed,  and  looked  compassionately  on  me.  As  in  my 
dream  I  knew  she  was  dead,  I  judged  by  her  distressed  look 
that  she  was  about  to  announce  to  me  some  bad  news,  perhaps 
death.  Indifferent  to  that  event,  I  said:  'Well,  I  must  then 
die!'— *  It  is  true.'— 'When?'— 'To-day.'— I  own  that  the  time 
seemed  short,  but  without  any  fear,  I  questioned  her  anew : 
^  How  ?' — She  murmured  some  words  that  I  could  not  catch,  and 
I  awoke. 

.  ''  The  importance  of  so  peculiar  a  dream  caused  me  to  ex- 
amine attentively  my  situation.  I  remarked  that  I  was  lying 
on  the  right  side,  my  body  straight  out  and  my  hands  on  my 
stomach. — I  arose  to  write  down  my  dream,  lest  I  should  forget 
it,  and  finding  that  it  contained  all  the  circumstances  peculiar 
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to  divine  and  mystorious  yisions,  I  was  no  sooner  dressed  than 
I  went  to  tell  my  mother-in-I^w,  that  if  serious  dreams  were  in- 
fallible warnings,  in  twenty-four  hours  she  would  cease  to  haTe 
a  son-in-law.  I  then  related '  to  her  what  had  happened  ;  I  also 
repeated  it  to  some  of  my  friends,  but  without  feeling  the  least 
alarm  or  changing  my  habits,  yielding  myself  to  the  will  of 
Providence. 

^'Perhaps,  had  I  been  weak  enough  to  believe  in  this  vision, 
I  should  really  have  died,  and  my  fate  would  have  resembled 
that  of  the  men  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  historian  Procopius ; 
I  should  have  lost  my  life  as  a  punishment  for  my  belief  in 
dreams,  a  superstition  forbidden  by  God." 

Presentiments,  then,  may  be  explained  in  a  number  of  cases 
by  natural  causes;  but  may  we  not,  without  being  taxed  with  a 
leaning  towards  the  marvellous,  aiSrm  that  there  are  events  that 
seem  to  depart  from  common  laws,  or  that  at  least  depend  on 
connections,  hardly  understood,  between  moral  and  physical 
laws,  on  over-excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  or  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and  somnambulism  ? 

Case  LXXXVII.  Mademoiselle  K.  was  endowed  with  excel- 
lent ju(l«Tment  and  w«a8  religious  without  bigotry.  She  lived, 
before  her  marriage,  in  the  house  of  her  uncle,  a  noted  phy- 
sician, and  member  of  the  Institute.  She  was  thus  separated 
from  her  mother,  who  was  seized,  in  the  country,  with  a  severe 
illness.  One  night,  this  young  person  dreamed  that  she  saw  her 
mother,  pale,  altered,  and  about  to  breathe  her  last.  She  was 
bitterly  expressing  her  grief  that  she  was  not  surrounded  by  her 
children,  one  of  whom,  a  curate  from  one  of  the  parishes  in 
Paris,  had  emigrated  to  Spain,  whilst  the  other  was  in  Paris. 
She  soon  heard  herself  called  by  her  baptismal  name;  in  her 
dream  she  saw  the  persons  who  surrounded  her  mother,  imagin- 
ing that  she  called  her  granddaughter,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  seek  for  this  girl  in  the  neighbouring  scjuare;  a  sign  from 
the  sick  woman  gave  them  to  understand  that  it  was  not  her 
granddaughter,  but  her  daughter,  who  was  in  Paris,  that  she  de- 
sired to  see.  Her  mother's  countenance  expressed  all  the  grief 
that  she  felt  in  her  absence;  suddenly  her  features  fell,  and  were 
covered  with  the  paleness  of  death;  she  fell  lifeless  on  her  bed. 

The  next  day.  Mademoiselle  11.  appeared  very  sad.  To  D., 
who  inquired  the  cause  of  her  grief,  she  gave  the  details  of  the 
trouble  that  oppressed  her.    D.,  finding  her  so  disturbed,  pressed 
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her  to  his  heart,  and  confessed  that  it  was  but  too  true,  that-  her 
mother  had  just  died ;  but  entered  into  no  further  explanations. 

Some  months  afterwards,  Mademoiselle  B.,  profiting  by  her 
uncle's  absence  to  arrange  his  papers,  found  a  letter,  which  he 
had  thrust  into  a  comer.  What  was  her  surprise  on  reading  all 
the  particulars  of  her  dream,  which  D.  had  passed  over  in  silence, 
leing  unwilling  to  excite  too  strong  an  emotion  in  a  mind  already 
80  vividly  impressed ! 

This  account  was  given  to  us  by  the  person  herself,  in  whose 
veracity  we  place  the  utmost  confidence.  We  must,  doubtless, 
here  exercise  a  prudent  reserve,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
dream  given  by  Abercrombie  (p.  230)  may  strictly  be  used 
here;  but  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  such  explanations  are 
far  from  satisfying  us,  and  that  this  subject,  to  which  we  have 
given  deep  attention,  affects  some  of  the  profoundest  mysteries 
of  our  being.  Were  we  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  known 
characters  holding  a  high  position  in  science,  with  correct  judg- 
ment and  extensive  knowledge,  who  have  had  these  warnings 
and  presentiments,  we  should  find  ample  matter  for  reflection. 

In  support  of  these  remarks,  we  will  give  the  following  anec- 
dote, recorded  by  Dr.  Sigmond,  who  had  it  from  the  widow  of 
M.  Golmache,  private  secretary  of  M.  de  Talleyrand: — 

Case  LXXXYIII.  One  day,  in  presence  of  the  old  minister, 
the  conversation  was  directed  to  those  instantaneous  warnings 
which  might  be  considered  as  communications  from  the  invisible 
world  with  man;  some  one  observed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  celebrated  man,  who,  either  in  his  own  person  or  that  of  an 
intimate  friend,  could  not  attest  some  supernatural  event  of  his 
life.  The  prince  remarked :  ^'  I  can  never  forget  that  I  was 
once  gifted,  for  a  moment,  with  an  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
prescience,  which  was  the  means  of  saving  my  life.  Without 
that  sudden  and  mysterious  inspiration,  I  should  not  be  here  to 
recount  these  curious  details.  I  was  intimately  connected  with 
one  of  my  countrymen,  M.  B.  We  had  always  lived  on  the  best 
terms,  and  in  those  stormy  times,  something  more  than  friend- 
ship was  needed  to  unite  persons,  when  the  expression  of  friend- 
ship required  almost  a  divine  courage.  I  had  no  cause  to  doubt 
his  affection.  On  the  contrary,  he  had,  on  several  occasions, 
given  me  the  most  devoted  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  my  per- 
son and  interests.    We  had  together  quitted  France  to  take 
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rtfnzt  in  Nev  York,  &nd  had  Idtherto  Ered  in  peiCect  IimniMmy. 

WI.*ri:r«;;  to  increa^  oar  little  capital,  I  had  freighted  a  th^ 
ha!f  "-riares  v:tb  L:m.  to  try  ota  fortone  in  the  Indies.    We  were 
r«%']  V  for  oar  departar^*.  bat  waited  for  a  favorable  wind  with  the 
grfra'.e^t  impatience.    Thu  state  of  uncertainty  appeared  to  soar 
poor  B.  to  a  most  eztraordinarr  degree.   Incapable  of  remaining 
qolc*:,  he  roamed  the  city  with  a  feverish  activity,  which,  for  tho 
mfimfiTitj  excited  my  !!urpri«e,  for  he  waa  always  remarkable 
for  hi?!  calmness  and  placi'Iity.     One  day  he  entered  the  room, 
erid';ntly  under  great  excitement,  althoogh  he  used  great  eiforti 
to  restrain  himself.     I  was  writing  letters  to  Europe.     T.4>aniiig 
over  my  shoalder,  he  &aid,  with  a  forced.  g^J^ty,  ^  Why  do  yon 
lo?<e  time  in  writing  the'se  letters  ?     They  will  never  reach  their 
destination.     Come  with  me,  and  let  us  make  the  round  of  the 
battery.     The  wind  may  become  favorable;   perhaps   we  are 
nearer  to  oar  departure  than  we  think  !*     The  day  was  magni- 
ficent, although  the  wind  waa  high;  I  allowed  myself  to  be  per- 
huaded.     B.,  as  I  afterwards  recollected,  showed  extraordinary 
alacrity  in  closing  my  desk,  arranging  my  papers,  and  offering 
mv  hat  and  cane,  which  I  attributed  to  the  need  of  incessant  ae- 
tivity  with  which  he  had  appeared  overwhelmed  ever  since  our 
forcod  df'partiire.     We  threaded  the  well-peopled  streets,  and 
reaf•h^d  the  battery.     He  h:nl  offered  mc  his  arm,  and  hurried 
on  a.-i  if  he  were  in  hnsto  t«j  reach  it.     When  we  were  on  the 
grand  esplanade,  B.  ha-tened  j«till   more,  until  we  reached  the 
e'l;.''*.     lie  spoke  loinUy  and  rajiidly,  and  admired,  in  energetic 
tenrir,  the  beauties  of  the  scene.     Suddenly,  he  stopped  in  the 
mi'l-t  of  his  incoherent  tnlk.     I  had  disen^arjed  mv  arm  from 
hi-,  and  stood  firmly  hcT/re  him.     I  fixed  my  eye  upon  him. 
He  moved  aside,  a.s  if  intimidated  and  ashamed.     'B.,'  cried  I, 
'your  intention  is  to  kill  me:  you  mean  to  throw  me  from  this 
hei;:lit  irito  the  seal  I)eny  it,  monster,  if  you  dare  I*  The  insane 
man  looked  at  me  intently  with  his  ha;rgard  eyes  for  a  moment; 
hut  I  was  careful  not  to  remove  my  looks  from  him,  and  his  eyes 
fell.     He  muttered  some  incoherent  words,  and  endeavored  to 
pass  me,  hut  I  sjiread  my  arms  and  prevented  him.     Casting  a 
wild  look  around,  he  threw  himself  on  my  neck,  and  burst  into 
tears.  '  It  id  true,  it  is  true,  my  friend!  the  thought  has  haunted 
me  day  and  night  like   an  infernal  flame.     It  was  for  that  I 
brought  you  here ;  sec,  you  are  not  a  foot  from  the  precipice! 
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another  instant,  the  deed  would  have  been  done !'  The  demon 
had  abandoned  him;  his  eyes  were  void  of  expression ;  a  white 
foam  covered  his  parched  lips ;  the  crisis  had  passed.  I  con- 
ducted him  home.  Sodle  days  of  rest,  bleeding,  and  dieting 
entirely  cured  him,  and,  what  is  the  most  singular  circumstance 
of  all,  we  never  referred  to  the  occurrence.'* 

The  prince  was  persuaded  that,  on  that  day,  his  destiny 
would  have  been  decided,  and  he  never  spoke  on  the  subject 
without  the  greatest  emotion. 

This  kind  of  momentary  excitement,  which  never  recurs,  but 
leaves  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  imagination,  is,  says 
M.  Sigmond,  what  is  called  fantasia^  and  in  France,  pressenti- 
ment.  Some  curious  examples  are  recorded  in  the  AnnaU% 
M^dicO'psychologiqueSj  2d  sdrie,  t.  ii.  p.  315-317,  translated 
from  the  Psychological  Journal  of  M.  Forbes  Winslow.  In  the 
Souvenirs  de  Mme.  de  OrSquiy  we  read  the  following  case : — 

Case  LXXXIX. — The  Prince  de  Radzwil  had  adopted  an 
orphan  niece.  He  inhabited  a  chateau  in  Galicia,  in  which  was 
a  very  large  room  which  separated  the  apartments  of  the  prince 
from  those  occupied  by  the  children,  so  that,  in  order  to  com- 
municate, it  was  necessary  either  to  pass  through  this  room  or 
go  through  the  court-yard. 

The  little  Agnes,  five  or  six  years  old,  uttered  piercing 
shrieks  whenever  she  was  taken  through  the  apartment.  She 
pointed,  with  an  expression  of  terror,  to  an  enormous  picture 
that  hung  over  the  door,  representing  the  Gumaean  Sibyl. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  vanquish  this  repugnance,  which 
was  attributed  to  childish  obstinacy;  but  the  attempts  led  to 
such  serious  consequences,  that  the  point  was  yielded,  and  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  young  girl  preferred,  during  all  weathers, 
traversing  the  vast  court-yard,  or  the  gardens,  to  passing 
through  that  door  which  gave  her  such  painful  impressions. 

Having  arrived  at  marriageable  age,  the  young  countess  was 
introduced  at  the  chSteau.  During  the  evening,  the  company, 
desiring  some  merry  game,  repaired  to  the  large  parlor,  where, 
moreover,  the  wedding-ball  was  to  take  place.  Animated  by 
the  cheerful  scenes  around  her,  Agnes  did  not  hesitate  to  follow 
the  guests.  Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  portal  than  she  drew 
back,  and  acknowledged  her  fear.  According  to  custom,  she 
had  led  the  way,  and  her  bridegroom,  her  friends,  and  uncle. 
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laugbing  at  her  childishness,  closed  the  door  on  her.  But  the 
poor  girl  resisted,  and  the  door  being  violently  shaken,  the  pio- 
ture  that  hung  over  it  fell  down.  An  angle  of  the  enormoiu 
mass  crashed  her  skull,  and  killed  her  on  the  spot.* 

There  may,  therefore,  be  manifested  in  certain  cases  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  nervous  system  by  which  the  individual  so  affected 
may  have  the  sensation  of  an  unexpected  event,  or  some  danger, 
or  unusual  occurrence.  All  travellers  who  have  threaded  the 
forests  of  the  New  World,  and  noticed  the  wild  natives,  speak 
of  the  extraordinary  movements  of  animals,  and  of  the  conduct 
of  the  savages  on  the  approach  of  some  great  catastrophe, 
.  whilst  Europeans  are  yet  inquiring  the  cause  of  these  excite- 
ments.  Without  interfering  with  the  action  of  mind  upon 
matter,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  imponderable  agents,  elec- 
tricity in  particular,  have  connections,  yet  unknown,  with  the 
.  organization  of  man. 

Many  of  the  cases  that  we  have  already  mentioned  prove  that 
the  operations  of  mind,  which  occur  in  dreams,  consist  principally 
in  past  remembrances  and  associations  following  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  a  law  of  succession  over  which  the  will  has  no  power; 
in  general,  the  impressions  arc  weakened,  and  escape  the  empire 
of  that  faculty.  But  things  do  not  always  pass  thus,  and  the 
work  of  thought  may  be  continued  in  that  state.  These  are 
jjsj/chical  dreams,  the  intuitive  dreams  of  M.  Macario.  M.  Bail- 
larger,  who  has  paid  attention  to  this  subject,  says  that,  ordi- 
narily, in  dreams,  hallucinations  are  psychical,  or  leave  no 
sensorial  impression.  They  also  relate  more  especially  to  the 
sense  of  hearing.  We  cannot  adopt  the  same  exclusive  idea  as 
to  this  sense. 

Case  XC.  Examples  of  persons  who  have  composed  in  dreams, 
arc  not  of  uncommon  occurrence.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  this  nature,  is  that  to  wliich  we  owe  the  famous  sonata 
by  Tartini,  called  the  DeviVs  Sonata,  This  celebrated  composer 
was  sleeping,  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  finish  a  sonata ; 
his  preoccupation  continued  during  sleep ;  he  dreamed  that  he 
renewed  his  task,  and  was  in  despair  at  composing  with  so  little 
warmth  and  spirit,  when  the  devil  suddenly  appeared  and  offered 

*  J.  Charpignon,  Physiologic  M^decine  et  Metaphjsique  da  Magn6ti8m, 
Paris,  1848,  p.  352. 
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to  finish  his  sonata,  if  he  wonld  sell  his  sonl  to  him.  Entirely 
under  the  influence  of  this  hallucination,  he  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion, when  he  heard  the  devil  execute  the  desired  sonata  on  the 
violin  with  an  inexpressible  charm  of  execution.  He  then  awoke, 
in  a  transport  of  delight,  hastened  to  his  desk,  and  wrote  down 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  just  listened.  This  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable  case  of  this  species  of  "hallucination  that 
ever  occurred.* 

Condorcet  says,  that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  give  up  his 
di£Bcult  calculations,  in  order  to  rest.  Several  times,  in  his 
dreams,  the  work  was  done  for  him,  and  the  corollaries  correctly 
presented  to  his  mind. 

Franklin  related  to  Gabanis  that  political  combinations,  which 
had  often  embarrassed  him  during  the  day,  were  frequently 
made  clear  to  him  in  dreams. 

Hermas  was  asleep,  when,  it  is  said,  a  voice  dictated  to  him 
the  book,  which  he  called  the  Pasteur.  Some  persons  assert 
that  the  IHvina  CommSdia  was  the  inspiration  of  a  dream. 

Galen  owed  his  vocation  of  physician  to  a  dream,  in  which 
Apollo  appeared  to  him  on  two  different  occasions,  and  desired 
him  in  future  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  medicine.  This 
celebrated  physician  dwelt  with  much  complacency  on  this 
event. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  some  dreams  take  so  strong  a  hold 
on  the  mind  that,  on  awaking,  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  that 
they  are  only  creations  of  the  imagination.  I  have  known 
dreams,  very  circumstantial,  produced  on  several  successive 
nights.  ^^I  remember,"  says  M.  Maury,  in  his  Memoir  (p.  31), 
^^having  dreamed  eight  times  in  one  month  of  a  certain  person, 
whose  identity,  during  that  period,  remained  unchanged,  but 
whom  I  did  not  know,  and  who,  probably,  only  existed  in  my 
own  imagination.  And  what  is  strange,  he  frequently  continued 
actions  in  a  dream  that  had  been  commenced  in  a  former  one.*' 

It  often  happens  that  real  conversations  are  maintained  in  a 
dream.  Who  has  not  had  his  mind  occupied,  and  even  fatigued 
during  sleep,  by  some  discussion,  the  advantage  of  which  he 
has  not  always  retained?  It  would  seem  as  though  two  distinct 
individuals  held  different  opinions,  one  of  whom  came  off  vio* 

*  Moreau,  de  la  Sarte,  Melanges  de  Litt6ratttre, 
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torions,  and  yet  these  seemingly  two  indiyiduals  were  one  and 
the  same  person. 

Saint  Augustine  relates  the  following  fact : — 

Casb  XGI.  a  learned  man,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  read- 
ing Plato,  said  that  one  night,  in  his  own  house,  and  before 
going  to  sleep,  he  saw  a  philosopher,  whom  he  knew  intimately, 
come  to  him,  and  expound  some  Platonic  propositions — a  thing 
which  he  had  always  hitherto  refused  to  do.  On  the  following 
day,  he  was  asked  why  he  explained  that  in  a  strange  house 
whicii  ho  refused  to  do  in  his  own.  ^'I  did  not  do  so,"  replied 
the  philosopher,  ''but  I  dreamed  that  I  did." 

''  Thus,"  adds  Saint  Augustine, ''  the  one  sees  and  hears,  when 
perfectly  awake,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  what  the  other 
acted  in  a  dream." 

''For  ourselves,"  he  adds,  "had  it  been  indifferently  related 
to  us  by  indifferent  people,  we  should  have  scorned  to  place  any 
faith  in  it;  but  wo  know  that  he  who  related  the  fact  is  inca- 
pable of  imposition."* 

The  hallucinations  of  dreams  are  almost  always  effaced  on 
waking,  or,  if  their  impression  continues,  they  do  not  exert  any 
Hcnsible  influence  on  the  conduct ;  but  it  is  not  so  when  they  are 
the  forerunners  of  a  sickness,  a  mental  alienation,  or  when  they 
arc  iiianifested  in  tlie  sleep  of  the  insane.  They  then  present 
an  extreme  intensity,  a  very  powerful  tenacity,  and  remain 
deeply  engraven  on  the  memory. 

Pathological  dreams  have  been  noticed  by  all  observers,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  might  afford  useful  indications. 
Galen  speaks  of  a  sick  person  who  dreamed  that  he  had  a 
stone  Ic^;  and  says  that,  sometime  afterwards,  that  leg  was 
paralyzed. 

The  learned  Conrad  Gcssner  dreamed  one  night  that  he  was 
bitten  in  the  left  breast  by  a  serpent,  and  a  deep  and  severe 
lesion  was  soon  manifested  in  that  very  spot;  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
carbuncle,  that  terminated  fatally  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

Nervous  diseases,  and  especially  mental  alienation,  are  most 
frequently  preceded  by  whimsical  and  extraordinary  dreams. 

Odier,  of  Geneva,  was  consulted,  in  1778,  by  a  lady  of  Ly- 
ons, who,  the  night  before  the  derangement  of  mind  occurred, 

*  St.  Aogustino,  quoted  from  Dieu,  liv.  xviii.  ch.  xviii. 
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dreamed  that  her  mother-in-law  approached  her  with  a  poniard, 
in  order  to  kill  her.  This  strong  impression,  increasing  in  in- 
tensity daring  the  following  day,  became  hypochondria,  and 
finally  assumed  all  the  characteristics  of  real  insanity. 

In  cases  where  the  mind  is  disposed  to  mysticism,  or  to  great 
preoccupation,  we  witness  the  same  results. 

Case  XCII.  "In  1610,"  says  Van  Helmont,  "being  much 
fatigued  with  deep  thinking,  during  which  I  had  endeavored  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  my  soul,  I  slept.  I  was  soon  raised 
above  the  fetters  of.  reason ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was 
in  a  dark  room  ;  on  the  left-hand  side  I  saw  a  table,  and  on  it 
a  bottle  containing  a  liquid,  which  thus  addressed  me :  '  Dost 
thou  wish  for  honors  and  riches?'  I  was  stupefied  at  hear- 
ing these  words.  I  paced  up  and  down,  endeavoring  to  under- 
stand what  this  could  inean.  On  the  right  hand  appeared  a  slit 
in  the  wall  through  which  shone  a  light,  the  brightness  of  which 
made  me  forget  the  voice  and  the  liquid,  and  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  my  thoughts,  for  I  contemplated  things  surpassing  the 
power  of  speech.  This  light  lasted  but  an  instant.  In  despair, 
I  returned  to  the  bottle,  which  I  carried  away  with  me.  I  wished 
to  taste  the  liquid  it  contained.  With  great  exertion,  I  uncorked 
it,  but  experienced  a  sensation  of  horror,  and  awoke.  Still,  my  de- 
sire to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  soul  continued.  This  desire 
lasted  for  twenty-three  years,  that  is  to  say,  until  1633,  when  I 
bad  a  vision,  during  which  my  own  soul  was  exhibited  to  my 
astonished  sight.  It  was  a  perfectly  homogeneous  light,  com- 
posed of  a  spiritual  substance,  crystalline,  and  brilliant.  It  was 
shut  up  like  a  pea  in  its  shell,  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying  to  me: 
^Here  is  what  thou  sawest  through  the  chink  in  the  wall!*  It  is 
in  the  soul  that  that  vision  operated;  he,  who  sees  his  own  soul 
with  his  earthly  eyes,  shall  become  blind."* 

According  to  M.  Galmeil,  when  dreams  exercised  a  universal 
empire  over  the  mind,  and  the  world  was  plunged  in  ignorance, 
the  greater  number  of  votaries  who  went  into  the  temples  of  Isis, 
Esculapius,  and  Serapis,  to  implore  aid,  as  well  as  many  sectari- 
ans, and  those  whom  religion  had  not  enlightened,  obeyed  the 
hallucinations  of  sleep. 

*  Yan  Hehnont,  Ortos  Medicinsd  Imago  mentif,  etc.,  tol.  i.  quarto, 
p.  269,  Amsterodami,  1643. 
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In  the  times  of  sorcerers,  the  magistrates  asserted  that  the 
bewitched  had  not  quitted  their  prisons,  notwithstanding  they 
declared  they  had  just  arrived  from  the  witches'  sabbath,  and 
ended  by  believing  that  the  soul  went  there  alone,  or  that  the 
devil  fascinated  their  eyes,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  the  persons 
accused. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  only  a  few  select  persons  were 
instructed.  The  common  people,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  were  only  struck  with  the  material  view  of  Christianity. 
They,  therefore,  adhered  to  its  forms,  and  accepted  it  in  its  literd 
sense.  This  was  the  era  of  dreams,  which  commanded  the  faith 
of  many  Platonists.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that  individoab 
existed,  who,  impressed  by  a  dream,  ended  by  believing  in  its 
reality,  and  persuaded  others  that  these  visions  had,  independ- 
ently of  their  fancy,  a  real  cause.  Without  doubt,  many  of  the 
histories  related  in  the  Q-olden  Legend  had  no  other  source.  In 
fact,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  a  more  rational  origin  to  the 
singular  narrations  this  book  contains. 

Case  XCIII.  The  following  details  were  communicated  by  a 
minister  worthy  of  belief  to  the  Editors  of  the  Magoitn  Piy* 
chologique.  The  lady,  to  whom  they  relate,  reasoned  well  on 
every  subject  but  that  of  her  visions.  We  prefer  quoting  her 
own  words :  "  When  I  was  four  years  old,  and  playing  like 
other  children  of  my  age,  I  had  placed  the  Bible  under  my 
feet,  in  order  more  conveniently  to  dress  my  doll,  when  I  heard 
a  voice  whisper  in  my  ear :  'Put  that  Bible  in  its  place.'  As  I 
did  not  obey,  thinking  I  was  mistaken,  the  same  order  was  re- 
peated. At  seven  years  old,  my  sister  and  myself  were  fright- 
ened, by  the  sight,  in  the  room,  of  a  large,  clear  flame,  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  saw  a  child  about  six  years  of  age.  Our  cries 
attracted  our  parents,  who  scolded  us  for  our  unfounded  fears; 
but  the  event  was  engraven  on  our  memories. 

"In  1770,  my  husband  and  myself  quitted  Strasbourg  on  ac- 
count of  the  dearness  of  provisions.  During  the  voyage,  the 
Lord  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  and  talked  with  me  for  half 
an  hour.  In  the  following  year,  after  severe  domestic  troubles, 
I  saw  one  morning,  on  waking,  a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
of  celestial  countenance,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  blue.  His  face 
was  as  clear  as  the  purest  crystal.  He  looked  with  tenderness 
on  me,  and  said:  'Persevere,  persevere,  persevere!'   I  was  igno- 
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rant  to  what  it  alluded,  when  a  young  person,  by  his  side,  as 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  said  to  me:  ^Persevere  in  prayer,  in  faith, 
in  works.' 

^^  While  they  were  talking  to  me,  a  light  shone  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  then  disappeared.  At  the  same  moment,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  they  were  dragging  me  about  by  the  hair ;  the  pain,  how- 
ever, was  endurable.  The  light  reappeared,  and  the  pain  ceased ; 
when  darkness  again  succeeded,  I  thought  they  were  pulling  off 
my  flesh  with  pincers.  After  several  alternations  of  darkness 
and  violent  pains,  I  saw  the  devil  come  out  from  behind  the  bed, 
with  his  back  towards  me.  All  that  I  could  distinguish  was  his 
arm  and  his  tail  about  two  inches  thick.  I  had  no  time  to  exa- 
mine further,  for  the  angel  shoved  him  out  with  his  elbow. 

^^  The  light  again  appearing,  the  two  persons  contemplated  me 
with  a  melancholy  air.  The  young  man  then  said :  ^Lord,  that 
is  enough ;'  which  he  repeated  three  times.  1  looked  attentively 
at  him,  and  saw  two  large  white  wings  on  his  shoulders,  by 
which  I  knew  him  to  be  an  angel.  Darkness  reappearing,  peace 
again  came  to  my  heart;  I  arose,  it  was  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  year  following,  I  was  again  favored  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord. 

^^  In  1773,  having  returned  to  my  husband,  my  life  became 
80  unhappy  that  I  thought  only  of  death.  One  morning,  on 
waking,  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  saw  a  sea-dog  sailing  in 
the  air.  When  he  had  passed,  the  clouds  descended  towards 
me,  and  my  eyes  contemplated  the  most  varied  objects.  The 
house  of  Grod  was  in  the  midst,  surrounded  with  a  clear  blue  cloud, 
and  resplendent  with  colors  unknown  upon  the  earth.  In  every 
color  were  thousands  of  men,  whose  robes  were  tinted  with  the 
same  hue;  all  their  faces  were  turned  towards  the  habitation  of 
the  Most  High. — A  charming  woman  dressed  in  dazzling  clothes, 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  came  out.  She  was  accompanied  by 
three  angels,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  and  another 
stood  behind  her;  they  pointed  to  a  crown,  that  reflected  the 
most  brilliant  colors. 

^^  The  heavens  closed,  and  opened  again ;  but  the  woman  and 
the  angels  had  disappeared.  Our  Lord  then  came  with  a  long 
train  of  attendants,  and  descended  in  his  glory.  They  all 
smiled  on  me;  they  were  robed  in  white,  and  surrounded  by  a 
halo.    When  near  enough  forme  to  touch  his  feet,  I  was  seized 
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with  fear,  and  awoke. "*"  The  greater  number  of  these  visions 
occurred  in  sleep,  or  at  the  moment  of  waking." 

The  recollection  of  dreams  may  be  so  entirely  effaced,  as  to 
drive  from  the  mind  the  sense  of  having  slept.  Probably  some 
of  the  stories  of  second  sight  are  only  dreams  of  this  nature. 
It  is  thus  that  Abercrombie  explains  the  case  of  Ferriar,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  Ilibbert  has  criticised. 
The  reasons  which  the  former  of  the  three  physicians  has  ad- 
vanced, appear  to  us  very  forcible  and  probable. 

Sleep  with  monomaniacs  has  always  been  a  source  of  import- 
ant indications.  Esquirol,  convinced  of  this,  has  often  passed 
the  night  in  listening  to  them,  and,  more  than  once,  his  patience 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  patient  exhibiting,  in  his  sleep,  the 
cause  of  his  delirium. 

Cask  XCIV.  A  foreign  lady,  aged  forty,  was  several  years 
ago  brought  to  our  establishment.  All  the  information  that  we 
could  gain  relative  to  her,  was  limited  to  the  fact  that  for  twenty 
years  she  had  been  subject  to  intermittent  attacks  of  insanity ; 
but  we  could  learn  nothing  of  the  circumstances  that  had  pro- 
duced them.  One  morning,  another  person  suffering  nnder 
hysteric  monomania  entered  my  room,  and  said :  "I  want  to  tell 
you  something!  My  neighbor  is  the  celebrated  Louisa.  All 
night  she  has  been  talking  with  a  person  of  whom  she  implored 
pardon  for  having  caused  him  to  be  taken  before  the  tribunal, 
or  else  heaping  abuse  on  him;  her  conversation  was  mingled 
with  the  words  ])oniard^  assassiriy  deserted  child,  hospital,  etc. 
I  questioned  her  on  her  awaking,  but  failed  to  gain  any  light 
on  the  subject." 

In  order  to  understand  this  history,  we  must  relate  that,  one 
year  before,  a  merchant  had  brought  his  wife  to  our  establish- 
ment to  have  her  treated  for  a  mental  affection.  The  lady,  who 
was  very  proud,  was  attacked  with  a  disputatious  and  wicked 
monomania,  and  had  such  a  hatred  of  her  husband,  that  she  had 
made  several  attempts  on  his  life.  After  passing  some  time  in 
my  house,  she  confided  to  the  other  boarders  that  her  husband 
was  a  wretch  who  had  shamefully  ill  treated  her.  "  I  could  de- 
stroy him,  if  I  chose,''  said  she ;  "I  need  but  relate  his  infamous 

*  Alexander  Crichtoo,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Men- 
tal Derangement,  p.  45,  London,  1798. 
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conduct  towards  a  young  person,  whom,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and 
perhaps  to  rid  himself  of,  he  stabbed,  twenty  years  since.  Al- 
though he  was  saved  then  by  the  devotedness  of  his  victim,  who 
declared  to  the  magistrate  that  she  had  attempted  her  own  life, 
be  had  the  baseness  to  desert  her,  with  her  child.  The  poor 
creature  was  in  despair ;  had  she  been  removed  into  an  insane 
hospital,  she  would  probably  have  died." 

The  Louise  that  we  tell  of  was  the  heroine  of  one  of  those 
domestic  dramas,  much  more  fruitful  in  events  than  any  that 
are  represented  in  the  theatre. 

Leuret,  in  his  Vragmen%  Piychologiques^  has  remarked  that 
there  are  some  deranged  persons  who  reason,  during  the  day, 
according  to  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  the  night.  They  are 
very  capable  of  appreciating  justly  what  they  see  during  their 
waking  hours,  and,  provided  they  do  not  mingle  in  their  con- 
versation recollections  of  their  drean^,  they  are  perfectly  sane. 

The  coincidence  which  sometimes  exists  between  dreams  and 
insanity  has  been  sufficiently  pointed  out.  Here  is  a  case  in 
support  of  this  opinion :  A  knaniac  whom  Dr.  Gregory  attended, 
and  who  was  completely  cured,  had,  in  a  week  after  his  recovery, 
dreams,  in  which  he  was  annoyed  with  the  same  hurried  thoughts 
and  violent  passions  which  he  had  during  his  madness. 

Nocturnal  hallucinations  have  sometimes  exhibited  themselves 
in  an  epidemic  form.  We  have  spoken  of  Hungarians,  who  saw 
in  their  dreams  the  shades  of  their  relatives  recently  interred 
come  to  them,  and  felt  that  they  sucked  their  blood. 

There  are  some  hallucinations  that  commence  in  sleep,  and, 
being  reproduced  during  several  consecutive  nights,  are  finally 
accepted  as  realities.  The  widow  Schoul  heard  a  voice  for 
several  nights,  which  said  to  her:  ^^Eill  your  daughter!"  At 
first  she  resisted,  and  drove  away  the  thought  on  awaking;  but 
the  idea  soon  became  fixed ;  it  no  longer  disappeared  with  her 
deep,  and,  after  some  days,  the  unhappy  woman  destroyed  her 
child. 

REGAPiruLATlON. — The  nightmare,  presenting  a  strong  ana- 
logy to  madness,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  combined  with 
hallucinations. 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  are  observable  in  childhood. 
They  are  also  noticed  at  diflferent  stages  of  life. 
14 
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Hallacinations  have  often  been  obserred  in  nightmare  under 
an  intermittent  form. 

In  nightmare,  as  in  madness,  it  sometimes  happens  that  per- 
sons are  conscious  that  the  phenomena  they  experience  are  not 
real. 

The  hallucinations  produced  by  nightmare  usually  cease  on 
"waking;  but  they  may  be  continued  during  waking  hoars,  and 
be  taken  for  realities. 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  are  frequently  obsenred  in 
insanity. 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  serve  as  a  natural  transition 
to  those  of  sleep,  which  only  differ  from  waking  hallucinatioBS 
by  their  intensity  and  by  certain  psychological  conditions.  In- 
deed, it  was  long  ago  remarked  that  an  hallucinated  person  was 
only  a  waking  dreamer. 

During  sleep  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  no  longer  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  the  will,  and  all  ideas  that  are  then 
formed,  are  received  as  so  many  realities. 

The  hallucinations  of  dreams  may  be  traced  to  bygone  remi- 
niscences, or  the  association  of  ideas. 

Many  authentic  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  hallucinations  of 
dreams  may  communicate  the  knowledge  of  an  event  that  is 
passing  at  a  given  time;  in  this  case  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  is  but  a  simple  coincidence,  or  a  reminiscence. 

Presentiments  are  often  naturally  explained ;  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  they  may  be  attributed  to  unknown  physical  or 
moral  influences,  or  to  the  real  phenomena  of  somnambulism  or 
magnetism. 

If  impressions  are  generally  weakened  in  dreams,  there  are 
cases  which  prove  that  the  operations  of  the  mind  may  take 
place,  as  in  a  waking  state,  and  even  be  exercised  with  remark- 
able precision,  rapidity,  and  power. 

In  general,  the  hallucinations  of  dreams  cease  on  waking;  or, 
if  they  still  retain  a  certain  energy,  they  have  no  influence  on 
the  conduct.  In  insanity,  on  the  contrary,  they  exhibit  an  ex- 
treme intensity,  and  great  fixedness  of  character,  and  remain 
deeply  engraven  on  the  memory. 

Popular  belief  and  religious  opinions  have  concurred  in  im- 
parting great  influence  to  the  hallucinations  of  sleep.  It  is, 
thei'efore,  not  surprising  that  some  persons,  extremely  impressed 
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by  their  dreams,  have  succeeded  in  imparting  their  opinions  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  this  case,  the 
recollection  of  nocturnal  hallucinations  has  been  entirely  lost, 
and  the  mind  has  accepted  as  reality  that  which  was,  in  fact, 
bat  a  dream. 

Some  authors  think  that  the  cases  of  second  sight  are  only 
hallucinations  of  sleep.  ,  ^ 

Dreams  in  neuroses  and  insanity  may  furnish  many  valuable 
indications  of  the  malady. 

Many  insane  persons  reason  during  the  day  in  conformity 
irith  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  the  night. 

The  disorders  that  have  occurred  during  mental  alienation 
may  be  reproduced  during  sleep,  after  a  cure  has  been  effected. 

Nocturnal  hallucinations  have  sometimes  exhibited  themselves 
in  an  epidemic  form. 

Hallucinations,  after  being  repeated  for  several  nights  peri- 
odically, may  become  permanent  during  the  day. 
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with  fear,  and  awoke.*     The  greater  nnmher  of  these  visions 
occurred  in  sleep,  or  at  the  moment  of  waking." 

The  recollection  of  dreams  may  be  so  entirely  eflaced,  as  to 
drive  from  the  mind  the  sense  of  having  slept.  Probably  some 
of  the  stories  of  second  sight  are  only  dreams  of  this  nature. 
It  is  thus  that  Abercrombie  explains  the  case  of  Fcrriar,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  Hibbert  has  criticized. 
The  reasons  which  the  former  of  the  three  physicians  has  ad- 
vanced, appear  to  us  very  forcible  and  probable. 

Sleep  with  monomaniacs  has  always  been  a  source  of  import- 
ant indications.  Esquirol,  convinced  of  this,  has  often  passed 
the  night  in  listening  to  them,  and,  more  than  once,  his  patience 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  patient  exhibiting,  in  his  sleep,  the 
cause  of  his  delirium. 

Cask  XCIV.  A  foreign  lady,  aged  forty,  was  several  years 
ago  brought  to  our  establishment.  All  the  information  that  we 
could  gain  relative  to  her,  was  limited  to  the  fact  that  for  twenty 
years  she  had  been  subject  to  intermittent  attacks  of  insanity ; 
but  we  could  learn  nothing  of  the  circumstances  that  had  pro* 
duced  them.  One  morning,  another  person  suffering  under 
hysteric  monomania  entered  my  room,  and  said :  "I  want  to  tell 
you  something!  My  neighbor  is  the  celebrated  Louisa.  All 
night  she  has  been  talking  with  a  person  of  whom  she  implored 
pardon  for  having  caused  him  to  be  taken  before  the  tribunal, 
or  else  heaping  abuse  on  him;  her  conversation  was  mingled 
with  the  words  poniard ^  assassin^  deserted  childy  hospital^  etc. 
I  questioned  her  on  her  awaking,  but  failed  to  gain  any  light 
on  the  subject." 

In  order  to  understand  this  history,  we  must  relate  that,  one 
year  before,  a  merchant  had  brought  his  wife  to  our  establish- 
ment to  have  her  treated  for  a  mental  affection.  The  lady,  who 
was  very  proud,  was  attacked  with  a  disputatious  and  wicked 
monomania,  and  had  such  a  hatred  of  her  husband,  that  she  had 
made  several  attempts  on  his  life.  After  passing  some  time  in 
my  house,  she  confided  to  the  other  boarders  that  her  husband 
was  a  wretch  who  had  shamefully  ill  treated  her.  "  I  could  de- 
stroy him,  if  I  chose,"  said  she;  ^'I  need  but  relate  his  infamous 

*  Alexander  Crichton,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Men- 
tal Derangement,  p.  45,  London,  1798. 
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conduct  towards  a  joung  person,  whom,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and 
perhaps  to  rid  himself  of,  he  stabbed,  twenty  years  since.  Al- 
though he  was  saved  then  by  the  devotedness  of  his  victim,  who 
declared  to  the  magistrate  that  she  had  attempted  her  own  life, 
ha  had  the  baseness  to  desert  her,  with  her  child.  The  poor 
creature  was  in  despair ;  had  she  been  removed  into  an  insane 
hospital,  she  would  probably  have  died." 

The  Louise  that  we  tell  of  was  the  heroine  of  one  of  those 
domestic  dramas,  much  more  fruitful  in  events  than  any  that 
are  represented  in  the  theatre. 

Leuret,  in  his  Fragmens  PsychologiqueSy  has  remarked  that 
there  are  some  deranged  persons  who  reason,  during  the  day, 
according  to  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  the  night.  They  are 
very  capable  of  appreciating  justly  what  they  see  during  their 
waking  hours,  and,  provided  they  do  not  mingle  in  their  con- 
versation recollections  of  their  dreams,  they  are  perfectly  sane. 

The  coincidence  which  sometimes  exists  between  dreams  and 
insanity  has  been  sufficiently  pointed  out.  Here  is  a  case  in 
support  of  this  opinion :  A  maniac  whom  Dr.  Gregory  attended, 
and  who  was  completely  cured,  had,  in  a  week  after  his  recovery, 
dreams,  in  which  he  was  annoyed  with  the  same  hurried  thoughts 
and  violent  passions  which  he  had  during  his  madness. 

Nocturnal  hallucinations  have  sometimes  exhibited  themselves 
in  an  epidemic  form.  We  have  spoken  of  Hungarians,  who  saw 
in  their  dreams  the  shades  of  their  relatives  recently  interred 
come  to  them,  and  felt  that  they  sucked  their  blood. 

There  are  some  hallucinations  that  commence  in  sleep,  and, 
being  reproduced  during  several  consecutive  nights,  are  finally 
accepted  as  realities.  The  widow  Schoul  heard  a  voice  for 
several  nights,  which  said  to  her:  ^^Eill  your  daughter!*'  At 
first  she  resisted,  and  drove  away  the  thought  on  awaking;  but 
the  idea  soon  became  fixed ;  it  no  longer  disappeared  with  her 
deep,  and,  after  some  days,  the  unhappy  woman  destroyed  her 
ehild. 

Recapitulation. — The  nightmare,  presenting  a  strong  ana- 
logy to  madness,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  combined  with 
hallucinations. 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  are  observable  in  childhood. 
They  are  also  noticed  at  diflferent  stages  of  life. 
14 
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Hallacinations  have  often  been  obseryed  in  nightmare  under 
an  intermittent  form. 

In  nightmare,  as  in  madness,  it  sometimes  happens  that  per- 
sons are  conscious  that  the  phenomena  they  experience  are  not 
real. 

The  hallucinations  produced  by  nightmare  usually  cease  on 
"waking;  but  they  may  be  continued  during  waking  hours,  and 
be  taken  for  realities. 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  are  frequently  obsenred  in 
insanity. 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  serve  as  a  natural  transition 
to  those  of  sleep,  which  only  differ  from  waking  hallucinations 
by  their  intensity  and  by  certain  psychological  conditions.  In- 
deed, it  was  long  ago  remarked  that  an  hallucinated  person  was 
only  a  waking  dreamer. 

During  sleep  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  no  longer  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  the  will,  and  all  ideas  that  are  then 
formed,  are  received  as  so  many  realities. 

The  hallucinations  of  dreams  may  be  traced  to  bygone  remi- 
niscences, or  the  association  of  ideas. 

Many  authentic  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  hallucinations  of 
dreams  may  communicate  the  knowledge  of  an  event  that  is 
passing  at  a  given  time;  in  this  case  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  is  but  a  simple  coincidence,  or  a  reminiscence. 

Presentiments  are  often  naturally  explained;  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  they  may  be  attributed  to  unknown  physical  or 
moral  influences,  or  to  the  real  phenomena  of  somnambulism  or 
magnetism. 

If  impressions  are  generally  weakened  in  dreams,  there  are 
cases  which  prove  that  the  operations  of  the  mind  may  take 
place,  as  in  a  waking  state,  and  even  be  exercised  with  remark- 
able precision,  rapidity,  and  power. 

In  general,  the  hallucinations  of  dreams  cease  on  waking;  or, 
if  they  still  retain  a  certain  energy,  they  have  no  influence  on 
the  conduct.  In  insanity,  on  the  contrary,  they  exhibit  an  ex- 
treme intensity,  and  great  fixedness  of  character,  and  remain 
deeply  engraven  on  the  memory. 

Popular  belief  and  religious  opinions  have  concurred  in  im- 
parting great  influence  to  the  hallucinations  of  sleep.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  some  persons,  extremely  impressed 
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bj  their  dreams,  have  succeeded  in  imparting  their  opinions  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  this  case,  the 
recollection  of  nocturnal  hallucinations  has  been  entirely  lost, 
and  the  mind  has  accepted  as  reality  that  which  was,  in  fact, 
bat  a  dream. 

Some  authors  think  that  the  cases  of  second  sight  are  only 
hallucinations  of  sleep.   ,  ^ 

Dreams  in  neuroses  and  insanity  may  furnish  many  valuable 
indications  of  the  malady. 

Many  insane  persons  reason  during  the  day  in  conformity 
inth  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  the  night. 

The  disorders  that  have  occurred  during  mental  alienation 
may  be  reproduced  during  sleep,  after  a  cure  has  been  effected. 

Nocturnal  hallucinations  have  sometimes  exhibited  themselves 
in  an  epidemic  form. 

Hallucinations,  after  being  repeated  for  several  nights  peri- 
odically, may  become  permanent  during  the  day. 


CHAPTER   XIL 

OF  HALLUCIXATIOXS  IN  ECSTASY,  MAGNBTISM,  AND 

SOMNAMBULISM. 
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Hection  II. — Of  foresight,  second  sights  magnetism,  and  somnambulism,  in  con- 
nection with  hallucinations — Analogy  between  somnambulism  and  dreams— 
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SECT.  I.-OF  IIALU'CINATIONS  IN  ECSTASY. 

All  who  have  written  on  this  subject  are  agreed  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  those  only  whoso  habitual  feelings  and  ideas  are 
elevated  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  intellectual  life,  come 
under  its  influence.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  able  to  concen- 
trate their  thoughts  to  a  high  degree,  and  are  consequently  in  a 
painful  state  of  mind  and  body.  An  exception  must,  however, 
be  made  with  respect  to  religious  habits  and  mental  alienation. 
The  influence  which  they  exercise  on  the  organization,  occasions 
ecstatic  crises  in  persons  of  very  ordinary  intellect.  The  most 
celebrated  subjects  of  ecstasy  are  inflamed  with  the  love  of 
religion,  of  morality,  of  poetry,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  the  sciences, 
of  philosophy ;  they  are  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Divinity,  and  of  nature.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  eminently 
favorable  for  the  production  of  hallucinations,  which  are  very 
common  among  such  persons. 

Case  XCV.  The  famous  Count  Emmanuel  Swedenborg  be- 
lieved that  he  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  interviews  with  the 
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world  of  spirits.  In  his  letters,  he  has  given  descriptions  of  the 
places  that  he  visited,  and  the  conversations  he  heard.  '^The 
Lord  himself,",  he  says,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  his  theological 
dissertations, ''  has  deigned  to  show  himself  to  his  unworthy  ser- 
vant ;  he  has  revealed  to  me  the  spiritual  world,  permitted  me 
to  converse  with  spiritual  powers,  which  indulgence  has  been 
continued  to  me  unto  this  day.""^ 

*  See  Arnold,  Observaiwns  on  the  Nature^  Kinds,  Causes,  and  Prevention 
of  Insanity,  2  yoIs.  in  8yo.,  London,  1806 ;  the  Monthly  Review  for  Jane, 
1770,  voL  Wi.  p.  455,  and  for  November,  1778,  vol.  lix.  p.  365;  and 
especiallj  The  Wonders  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  by  Emmanael  Swedenborg, 
translated  from  the  Latin,  by  A.  J.  P.,  2  vols,  in  8yo.,  p.  85,  Berlin,  1782. 
We  subjoin  a  note  on  the  doctrine  by  this  leader  of  the  Illaminati. 

*'  The  transmission  of  the  mysteries  of  ancient  religions,  and  principally 
of  the  Kabbala,  mixed  with  the  dogmas  of  revealed  religion,  constitutes 
lUominism. 

"Jacob  Boshm,  a  poor  German  shoemaker,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  propagators  of  the  illuminism  of  the 
three  principles ;  but  to  Swedenborg  its  developments  are  due.  In  Lon< 
don,  in  1788,  more  than  6000  persons  embraced  the  religious  opinions  of 
this  theosophist." 

In  his  treatise  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  he  declares  that  he  saw  the  Lord, 
that  he  spoke  with  angels  and  spirits  as  with  men,  during  twenty-eight  years. 
His  first  interview  with  God,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to  M.  Roboam,  was  in 
the  year  1745. 

"  God  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  make  known  to  the  world  the  new 
church  of  which  John  speaks  in  the  Apocalypse,  under  the  name  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  He  odds:  'It  is  probable  I  may  not  be  believed;  I  can- 
not place  others  where  God  has  placed  me.' " 

In  considering  Swedenborg  as  an  ecstatic,  none  can  refuse  him  credit 
for  an  enthusiasm  full  of  faith,  and  a  great  elevation  of  thought. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  idea  of  his  system ;  but  we  may  say, 
that  he  bases  his  most  exalted  principles  on  Holy  Writ  and  the  Gospels. 
"  It  is  perhaps,''  says  M.  Ferd.  Denis,  "  the  most  poetical  and  religious 
transport  that  has  been  manifested  by  a  soul  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Kabbala.  A  proof  of  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  between 
his  system  and  the  ancient  Kabbala,  is,  that  the  object  to  which  he  pur- 
poses to  lead  us,  is  the  science  of  correspondences  known  to  the  ancients, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  connection  of  men  with  spirits.  According  to 
him,  the  book  of  Job  is  full  of  correspondences,  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  ancient  fables  are  only  a  disguised  expression  of  these  cor- 
respondences, of  which  we  have  lost  the  key."  (See  the  article  lUuminisme, 
by  Ferdinand  Denis,  op.  eit.,  p.  186,  and  le  Livre  des  MerveilUs  du  Ciel  et  de 
VEnfer,  by  Swedenborg.)  We  have  related,  in  V  Union  Medicate,  Septem- 
ber, 1851,  a  most  curious  hallucination  of  Swedenborg  relative  to  spiritu- 
aliim  and  materialism. 
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Ca6B  XCYI.  The  Ybions  of  Jetn  Engelbrechi  be«r  a  dote 
resemblance  to  those  of  Swedenborg.  After  puong  many 
years  in  a  frightful  state  of  suffering  and  melancholy,  which  had 
frequently  tempted  him  to  suicide,  this  doctor  at  length  ap- 
peared to  die,  and  then  returned  to  life.  During  the  short  space 
of  his  apparent  death,  he  imagined  that  he  had  yisited  both 
heaven  and  hell.  From  this  time,  his  melancholy  left  him,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  religious  exaltation.  We  subjoin  the  suc- 
cinct description,  which  he  gives  of  his  experience  during  this 
singular  state : —  , 

''On  Thursday  morning  I  felt  that  my  death  was  near,  and 
that  it  commenced  in  the  inferior,  and  passed  towards  the  supe- 
rior extremities.  My  body  became  stiff;  I  lost  all  sensibili^  in 
my  feet,  hands,  and  other  parts.  I  could  neither  see  nor  speak; 
my  mouth  was  paralyzed ;  my  eyes  no  longer  perceived  light 
I  heard  the  attendants  say:  'Feel  his  limbs;  how  cold  and  stiff 
they  are!  he  will  soon  be  dead.'  I  did  not  feel  their  touch,  and 
hearing  itself  soon  departed.  I  was  then  carried  into  spaoe 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  During  this  voyage, 
I  reached  the  gate  of  hell.  A  fearful  darkness  and  thick  clouds 
struck  my  eight;  my  olfactories  were  painfully  affected  by  a 
smoke,  a  vapor,  an  emanation  of  horrible  effluvia.  I  heard 
bowlings,  and  dreadful  lamentations. 

"  Thence  I  was  transported,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  golden 
chariot,  to  the  midst  of  the  splendors  of  heaven,  where  I  saw  a 
choir  of  holy  angels,  prophets,  and  apostles,  singing  and  play- 
ing around  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  The  angels  resembled 
flames  of  fire,  and  the  redeemed  souls  appeared  as  bright  sparks. 
The  throne  of  God  was  dazzling.  I  then  received  a  message 
from  God,  transmitted  by  an  angel.** 

The  joy  which  Engelbrecht  felt  in  this  communication  and 
spectacle  was  so  great,  that  from  that  moment  he  was  an  en- 
thusiast, who  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  heart. 

"On  returning  to  myself,"  he  continues,  "I  felt  my  body  re- 
animated from  the  head  downwards,  and  I  began  to  hear  the 
prayers  that  were  being  offered  in  my  room.  Sight  succeeded 
hearing.  By  degrees  my  strength  returned.  I  arose,  and  felt 
more  vigorous  than  I  had  ever  felt  before.     Celestial  joy  had  so 
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strengthened  me,  that  the  people  were  extremely  surprised  to 
see  me  recover  in  so  short  a  time." 

From  that  period,  daring  several  years,  Jean  had  visions  and 
revelations  daring  the  day,  whilst  his  eyes  were  open,  andwith- 
oat  any  symptoms  of  the  malady  that  had  preceded  the  first 
vision.  He  passed  sometimes  eight,  ten,  thirteen  days,  and  even 
three  weeks,  without  either  eating  or  drinking.  Once,  he  re- 
mained for  nine  months  without  closing  his  eyes.  On  another 
occasion,  he  heard,  during  a  period  of  forty-one  nights,  angels 
sing  and  play  celestial  music;  and  could  not  help  joining  ¥rith 
them.  The  persons  with  him  were  so  transported  with  joy,  that 
they  sang  with  him  during  a  whole  night.'*' 

The  state  of  ecstasy  being  a  phenomenon  of  extreme  nervous 
excitability,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  manifested  at  all  periods 
when  the  mind  has  been  agitated  by  fanaticism,  and  by  a  belief 
which  brings  in  its  train  either  ardent  hopes  or  strong  fears. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  more  prevalent  in  times  of 
ignorance,  than  at  those  periods  in  which  a  more  advanced 
civilization  has  enabled  reason  to  triumph  over  imagination. 
This  remark  is  undeniably  true ;  and  a  very  little  erudition  is 
required  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  ecstasy  in  the  pytho- 
nesses of  antiquity,  in  those  initiated  into  different  mysteries, 
the  famous  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  possessed,  the  con- 
vulsed. Shakers,  Bluminati,  et  cetera. 

But  if  the  psychological  history  of  man  proves  that,  whenever 
he  is  exposed  to  a  permanent  moral  excitation,  his  organization 
becomes  susceptible  of  experiencing  the  phenomenon  of  ecstasy, 
it  is  essential  to  establish  a  distinction  of  the  highest  importance 
between  the  ecstasy  that  I  shall  call  physiohgieal  and  a  morbid 
ecstasy.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  ecstasy  may  have  no 
influence  on  the  reason,  and  is  but  a  very  exalted  state  of  enthu- 
fdasm,  whilst  it  may  also  occasion  reprehensible  and  unreason- 
able actions.    It  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  shades  of 

*  Arnold,  op.  eit.,  p.  219.  See  the  singular  work  of  S.  Alph.  Cahagnet, 
Areanes  de  la  vie  futur  cUvoiUs,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1849.  The  statement  pub- 
lished by  M.  le  Docteur  Carri^re,  in  the  Annates  Mtdico-Psychologigues  du 
Saneiuaire  du  Spiritualism,  by  the  same  author,  is  calculated  to  excite  the 
cariosity  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  works  of  M.  Ca- 
hagnet,  which  appear  to  us  to  have  more  than  one  point  of  resemblance  to 
the  works  of  Swedenborg. 
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difference  between  them,  and  whichy  nevertheless,  prove  the  infinite 
number  of  modifications  of  our  being.  There  will  always  be  an  in- 
surmountable difficulty,  when  we  attempt  to  separate  the  farthest 
limits' of  reason  from  the  first  approaches  of  insanity.  M.  Ldlnt, 
in  his  Analogies  de  la  Ration  et  de  la  Folie^  and  M.  Moreau,  in 
his  Chapitre  oubliS  de  la  Pathologie  mentaUj  have  made  some 
attempts  to  clear  up  the  question;  but  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  glanced  at. 

This  division  ranks  in  one  class  prophets,  saints,  philosophers, 
and  many  illustrious  persons,  who  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  ec- 
stasy from  profound  meditation,  a  sudden  illumination  of  their 
thoughts,  or  a  supernatural  intuition,  and  places  in  another 
class,  beside  the  individuals  already  pointed  out,  the  nuns  of 
Loudon,  the  Shakers  of  Ccvennes,  the  convulsed  of  Saint  BiU- 
dard,  and  the  sick  who  submitted  to  the  exorcisms  of  Gassner, 
etc.  This  second  category  comprehends  likewise  the  Illaminati, 
the  Martinists,  the  Begards,  the  Troglodytes,'*'  the  quietists  of 
Mount  Athos,  many  of  whom  boasted  of  having  seen  God  face 
to  face.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Madame  Guyon,  whose 
opinions  have  excited  so  much  attention,  said  that,  on  reaching 
the  highest  degree  of  her  condition,  she  saw  God  and  his  angels. 

It  would  seem  as  though  ecstasy  should  be  only  induced  in 
individuals  in  whom  imagination  has  had  time  for  development; 
but  experience  shows  that  this  phenomenon  exists  even  in  a 
number  of  very  young  children.  In  the  TlU'dtre  SacrS  det 
C&vennes  (p.  20),  we  read  that  children  of  eight  and  six  years, 
and  even  younger  still,  fell  into  ecstasies,  and  preached  and 
prophesied  with  othcrs.f 

In  15GG,  a  number  of  children,  brought  up  in  the  hospital  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  to  the  number  of 
sixty  or  seventy,  were  attacked  with  an  extraordinary  disease; 
they  climbed  like  cats  on  the  walls  and  roofs.  Their  aspect  was 
alarming;  they  spoke  foreign  languages;  said  wonderful  things, 
and  even  gave  an  account  of  all  that  was  then  passing  in  the 
municipal  council.  It  happened  that  one  of  these  children  re- 
vealed to  Catharine  Gesardi,  one  of  the  nurses  of  the  hospital, 
that  her  son,  Jean  Nicolai,  was  preparing  his  departure  for  La 

♦  The  Troglodytes  were  pure  Arians. 
t  Encjclop6die  Catholique,  p.  430. 
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Haje,  and  that  his  errand  was  for  evil.  This  woman  went  im- 
mediately to  the  Basilica,  which  she  reached  just  as  the  Council 
was  about  to  rise.  She  found  her  son  there,  who  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  asked  him,  if  it  was  true  that  he 
was  going  to  La  Haye.  Much  confused,  he  confessed  that  he 
was ;  and,  on  hearing  that  the  child  had  revealed  it,  be  returned 
and  informed  the  council,  who,  finding  their  project  was  dis- 
covered, abandoned  it. 

These  children  ran  in  groups,  of  ten  or  twelve,  through  the 
public  squares.  TEey  went  to  the  rector,  and  reproached  him 
with  his  most  secret  actions.  It  is  also  asserted  that  they  dis- 
covered several  plots  against  the  Protestants."^ 

The  faculty  of  prophesying,  foretelling  the  future,  and  speak- 
ing foreign  languages,  which  appeared  really  to  exist  in  this 
epidemic,  and  in  that  of  the  Gevennes,  was  probably  due  to  an 
exalted  state  of  the  mind,  favored  by  persecution,  and  the  spirit 
of  imitation.  This  state  does  not  argue  any  other  development 
of  mind  than  that  observable  in  the  preaching  disease  of 
Sweden,  of  which  we  shall  shortly  speak;  and  in  carefully 
examining  the  individuals  so  attacked,  we  shall  probably  find 
that  they  were  only  verifying  reminiscences  of  things,  seen  or 
heard,  wrought  out  by  cerebral  excitation. 

Ecstasy  ^lay  be  seen  under  several  aspects,  with  which  it 
is  necessary  to  be  acquainted.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  forms  is  catalepsy,  which  gave  rise  to  an  opinion  amongst 
those  who  had  not  carefully  studied  this  nervous  affection,  that 
visions  are  not  uncommonly  produced  in  this  state. 

The  greater  number  of  persons  who  have  experienced  cata- 
leptic ecstasies,  have,  when  the  fit  is  over,  described  the  inef- 
fable joy  they  felt,  the  dreadful  phantoms  they  saw,  the  divine 
visions  and  the  angelic  assemblages  which  they  witnessed. 
Many  undertake  to  predict  the  future,  and  to  imitate  sooth- 
sayers. Many  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  met  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  doctors.f 

*  Van  Dale,  De  I'ldolatrisD,  Prsf.  pp.  18  and  19. 

t  Conf.  Paulinas,  cent.  iv.  obs.  38 ;  Marcellus  Donatus,  cap.  i.  p.  91, 
Mgfgr. ;  Augastinus,  de  CivUaie  Dei^  lib.  xiv.  cap.  xziii. ;  Act.  Medic.  Berol. 
Dec.  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  62 ;  A.  N.  G.  Dec.  III.  anno  3,  obs.  61,  and  toI.  i.  obs. 
250,  p.  563. 
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Case  XCVII.  An  unedacated  woman  in  low  life,  aged  twenty- 
four  years,  went  sometimes  to  charch,  and  always  listened  with 
most  attention  to  the  Holy  Word  when  it  revealed  oar  true  con- 
dition, and  spoke  of  the  horrors  of  sin.  Absorbed  in  these 
meditations,  her  mind  was  impressed  with  extreme  anguish,  and 
her  countenance  exhibited  all  the  grief  with  which  she  was  pe- 
netrated. One  day,  whilst  attending  service,  she  was  suddenly 
deprived  almost  entirely  of  motion  and  feeling,  and  at  the  cloee 
of  her  duties,  was  found  motionless  as  a  statue,  her  eyes  open, 
gazing  upward,  and  completely  insensible.  *  Without  aid,  her 
senses  returned  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  To  the  questions  put 
to  her,  she  replied  that  she  had  neither  felt,  nor  heard  anything, 
and  that  she  was  quite  well  during  this  state,  which  she  com- 
pared to  a  deep  sleep ;  she  had  seen  her  Saviour,  and  felt  de- 
lightful sensations.  This  fit  was  repeated  more  than  one  hun- 
dred times  in  forty  days.  Sometimes  it  was  lighter,  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  at  others ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  patient 
affected  by  the  strongest  volatile  essences  applied  to  the  eyes 
and  nostrils;  and  she  was  equally  insensible  to  frictions  and 
punctures. 

During  the  fit,  her  pulse,  her  respiration  and  complexion 
were  in  a  normal  state ;  and  immediately  after  it,  she  was  able 
to  resume  her  usual  occupations.  All  her  physical  functions 
were  healthy.  During  fourteen  days  she  abstained  from  food 
and  drink.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  paroxysms 
always  came  on  after  she  had  listened  to  singing,  or  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  when  she  expressed  an  ardent  love 
for  Christ.  This  malady  having  resisted  all  other  means,  was 
cured  by  air  and  exercise.* 

The  case  reported  by  Hoffmann  does  not  belong  to  catalepsy, 
but  to  ecstasy.  In  catalepsy,  the  mind  nearly  always  remains 
in  complete  and  absolute  repose. 

Ecstacy  is  often  combined  with  Hysteria, — Zimmermanf  speaks 
of  a  lady,  gifted  with  much  tenderness  and  sensibility,  who,  in 
her  youth,  had  been  subject  to  hysterics.  Sometimes  she  would 
break  off  a  conversation,  feeling  herself  in  a  divine  embrace. 
It  has  long  been  remarked  that  hysterical  females  have  visions 
and  hallucinations  which  resemble  ecstasies. 

*  Frederic!  Hoffmanni,  Opera  Medica,  torn.  iii.  sect.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  50. 
t  Traits  de  r£zperieDce. 
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The  following  accoiint,  communicated  bj  Doctor  Sanderet, 
Professor  in  the  Medical  College  of  Besan^on,  shows  the  con- 
nection that  exists  between  these  two  nervous  conditions: — 

Case  XCVIII.  In  the  village  of  Voray  (Haute  Sa8ne),  twelve 
or  thirteen  kilometres  from  Besangon,  lived  Alexandrine  Lanois, 
a  girl  seventeen  years  of  age,  simple  in  manners  and  appear- 
ance, and  who,  until  the  occurrence  of  the  circumstances  which 
I  am  about  to  relate,  had  attracted  no  attention.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  poor  parents,  lived  by  the  labor  of  her  hands,  and 
assisted  her  mother  in  household  duties.  In  a  word,  as  the  curS 
expressed  it,  she  was  itmgnificant. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1850,  this  young  girl  had  an  at- 
tack of  pleurisy  in  the  left  side.  Treated  and  cured,  she  expe- 
rienced, towards  the  close  of  the  same'  month,  a  relapse,  which 
called  for  fresh  care.  This  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  fever ; 
first  intermittent,  then  quotidian,  then  tertian ;  which  yielded, 
after  fifteen  days,  to  sulphate  of  quinine. 

This  sickness  had  entirely  passed  away,  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  she  had  a  nervous  attack,  with  hysterical  symptoms, 
crises  which  were  repeated  twenty  or  thirty  times  during  the 
day,  lasting  only  a  few  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  July,  her  ecstasies  commenced.  I  will  describe 
one  of  these,  during  which  I  watched  her.  I  mention  only  the 
essential  facts.  Every  paroxysm  was  regularly  periodical;  she 
slept  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  remained  awake  twenty-four. 
All  the  preventives  prescribed  by  her  medical  attendant,  such 
as  motion,  employment  of  the  mind,  muscular  exertion,  and 
repose,  were  useless;  they  came  on  and  ended  at  the  regular 
periods.  At  length,  she  herself  would  announce  their  approach. 
^^I  am  going  ;''  and,  on  coming  to  herself,  she  would  say  that 
she  had  been  to  paradise.  She  would  then  recite  prayers,  and 
sing  psalms. 

Cold  baths  were  employed,  and  in  twelve  days  the  paroxysms 
ceased.  The  preceding  details  were  supplied  to  me  by  M.  Jen- 
nin,  Jr.,  a  very  intelligent  physician,  living  in  the  village  of 
Yoray,  who  had  attended  Alexandrine  Lanois  from  the  com- 
mencement. 

Six  months  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  attacks 
reappeared,  but  their  order  was  inverted;  the  paroxysms  lasted 
twenty-four,  the  waking  state  only  twelve  hours.    It  was  at  this 
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Halladnatioiui  hare  often  been  obaerred  in  nigbtnuure  midir 
an  intermittent  form. 

In  nightmare,  as  in  madneee,  it  sometimes  liap^>ens  tbat  per- 
sons are  oonseioas  that  the  phenomena  they  eiperienoe  art  not 
reaL 

The  halladnations  prodnoed  by  nightmare  vsnaUy  ceaee  en 
waking;  bat  they  may  be  oontmned  during  waking  hoiriy  aad 
be  taken  for  realities. 

The  hallacinations  of  nightmare  are  frequently  observed  in 
insanity. 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  serre  as  a  natural  traasitioii 
to  those  of  deep)  whieh  only  diifor  from  waking  hallnematieBS 
by  their  intend^  and  by  certain  psydiolog^oal  conditions.  In- 
deed, it  was  long  ago  remarked  that  an  hallucinated  person  was 
only  a  waking  dreamer. 

During  sleep  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  no  kmgv  si^ 
jected  to  the  control  of  the  will,  and  all  ideas  that  are  Aen 
formed,  are  receired  as  so  many  realities. 

The  hallucinations  of  dreams  may  be  traced  to  bygone  remi- 
niscences, or  the  association  of  ideas. 

Many  authentic  facts  seem  to  prore  that  the  hallueinations  of 
dreams  may  communicate  the  knowledge  of  an  event  that  is 
passing  at  a  given  time;  in  this  case  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  is  but  a  simple  coincidence,  or  a  reminiscence.  • 

Presentiments  are  often  naturally  explained ;  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  they  may  be  attributed  to  unknown  physical  or 
moral  influences,  or  to  the  real  phenomena  of  somnambulism  or 
magnetism. 

If  impressions  are  generally  weakened  in  dreams,  there  are 
cases  which  prove  that  the  operations  of  the  mind  may  take 
place,  as  in  a  waking  state,  and  even  be  exercised  with  remark- 
able precision,  rapidity,  and  power. 

In  general,  the  hallucinations  of  dreams  cease  on  waking;  or, 
if  they  still  retain  a  certain  energy,  they  have  no  influence  on 
the  conduct  In  insanity,  on  the  contrary,  they  exhibit  an  ex- 
treme intensity,  and  great  fixedness  of  character,  and  remain 
deeply  engraven  on  the  memory. 

Popular  belief  and  religious  opinions  have  concurred  in  im- 
parting great  influence  to  the  hallucinations  of  sleep.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  some  persons,  extremely  impressed 
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by  their  dreams,  have  succeeded  in  imparting  their  opinions  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  this  case,  the 
recollection  of  nocturnal  hallucinations  has  been  entirely  lost, 
and  the  mind  has  accepted  as  reality  that  which  was,  in  fact, 
but  a  dream. 

Some  authors  think  that  the  cases  of  second  sight  are  only 
hallucinations  of  sleep.   ^  ^ 

Dreams  in  neuroses  and  insanity  may  furnish  many  valuable 
indications  of  the  malady. 

Many  insane  persons  reason  during  the  day  in  conformity 
with  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  the  night. 

The  disorders  that  have  occurred  during  mental  alienation 
may  be  reproduced  during  sleep,  after  a  cure  has  been  effected. 

Nocturnal  hallucinations  have  sometimes  exhibited  themselves 
in  an  epidemic  form. 

Hallucinations,  after  bemg  repeated  for  several  nights  peri- 
odically, may  become  permanent  during  the  day. 
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nounccd  it  to  her."  And  on  the  very  day,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  the  ecstasies  recommenced. 

A  more  astounding  fact  than  all,  and  which,  as  a  faithful 
historian,  I  feel  bound  to  relate,  had  renewed  and  increased  a 
general  belief  in  the  miracle.  Its  only  interest  to  hb  consists 
in  the  precision  with  which  the  return  of  the  parozysms  wis 
announced. 

One  day,  then,  during  the  week,  Alexandrine,  sorrowful,-  ab- 
stracted, and  oppressed  with  a  yague  feeling  of  distress,  and  a 
desire  to  weep,  went  for  relief  to  one  of  her  companions,  who 
lived  at  the  parsonage.  She  was  walking  with  her  head  bent 
down,  when  she  saw  before  her  a  lady  habited  in  white,  whom 
she  at  first  supposed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world ;  bat,  on 
raising  her  eyes,  she  recognized  her  as  the  Virgin,  by  the  crown 
on  her  brow.  The  Virgin  held  a  prolonged  conyersation  with 
her,  announced  the  return  of  her  ecstasies,  which,  she  said, 
would  continue  longer  than  on  preyious  occasions,  and  then, 
dropping  a  chaplet  at  her  feet,  slowly  yanished. 

Alexandrine  entered  the  minister's  house  in  tears,  and  an  ac- 
count of  her  extraordinary  adventure  was  extorted  from  her;  in 
verification  of  which,  the  chaplet  was  found  before  the  door — a 
chaplet  worth  two  sous. 

Thus  the  phenomena  have  increased  from  the  commencement, 
each  circumstance  becoming  more  diflScult  of  comprehension  un- 
til the  last,  of  which  the  reader  will  readily  see  the  significance 
and  bearing,  by  calling  to  mind  the  fact  that  our  young  girl 
is  the  object  of  a  curiosity  which  has,  beyond  measure,  daily 
increased. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  my  worthy  brother  and  friend.  Dr. 
Druhcn,  accompanied  me  to  Vof&y.  lie  found  the  facts  pre- 
cisely as  I  had  related  them.  In  order  to  satisfy  himself  in 
relation  to  several  phenomena  by  personal  observation,  he  re- 
peated my  experiments,  and  completed  them,  by  adding,  for 
example,  a  vial  of  ammonia,  which,  placed  carelessly  to  her 
nose,  produced  no  effect.  He  even  magnetized  the  patient,  and 
questioned  her,  but  in  vain.  The  pulse  was  112,  the  breathing 
22.  The  paroxysms,  always  perfectly  periodical,  lasted  thirty-six 
hours,  as  the  white  lady  had  predicted,  and  the  waking  state 
twenty-four.  While  the  ecstasy  continued  (and  it  was  thus 
throughout),  all  the  natural  functions  of  the  body  were  sus- 
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ponded.     Daring  the  interyals  she  enjoyed  her  usual  excellent 
health,  with  appetite  And  alimentation  unimpaired. 

The  regularity  of  the  paroxysms  required  the  medication  to 
be  anti-periodicaly  which  plan  we  advised,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others. 

I  hi^e  simply  given  the  case.  The  therapeutic  point  here 
offers  only  a  secondary  interest,  and  it  is  not  as  an  example  for 
practice  that  one  can  contemplate  so  exceptionable  a  case ;  but 
it  is  merely  stated  as  a  case.  New  phases  may  arise,  and  I  may 
be  enabled  to  complete  my  observations. 

P.  S.  This  morning  I  received  the  following  letter  from  my 
colleague  at  Voray: — 

^^  I  myself  administered  the  sulphate  of  quinine  to  the  girl 
Lanois.  On  the  6th  of  January,  in  the  morning,  0.75  centi- 
grammes divided  into  two  doses,  were  injected ;  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  at  eight,  the  paroxysms  came  on,  and  lasted  thirty- 
six  hours,  as  before.  At  eight  in  the  evening,  before  the  anti- 
cipated return  of  another  attack,  I  gave  the  sulphate,  as  before, 
in  two  doses.  On  the  following  morning,  another  paroxysm  and 
menstruation.  Finally,  on  the  11th,  at  half-past  seven,  in  the 
morning,  I  again  administered  7.5  centigrammes,  and,  at  eight, 
our  ecstatic  subject  departed  for  unknown  worlds.  Resultat 
0."* 

The  ecstatic  of  the  Vosgea^  we  saw  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Duchenne  of  Boulogne,  Bouchut,  and  Brown-S^quard.  The  two 
last-mentioned  physicians,  who,  by  a  powerful  electric  shock, 
proved  insensibility,  and,  consequently,  a  diseased  condition, 
have  both  presented  particulars  of  their  conjectures  relative  to 
the  paroxysms,  and  the  phenomenon  of  hallucinations.  During 
her  attacks,  we  have  heard  her  converse  with  angels,  and  the  Vir- 
gin, as  if  in  their  presence.  The  harmonious  tones  of  her  voice, 
the  expression  of  her  features,  and  the  air  of  beatitude  which  her 
countenance  displayed,  were  indescribable.  Whether  she  ex- 
pressed herself  in  verse  or  in  prose,  her  discourse  was  entirely 
upon  religious  subjects.  The  account  describes  her  as  often- 
times transported  to  heaven,  and,  as  having  seen,  in  her  ecsta- 
sies her  father  and  her  brother,  who  have  been  dead  for  many 
years.     This  young  girl  is  aged  twenty,  and  very  pretty,  and 

*  Annales  M^dico-psychologiques,  Avril,  1851. 
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there  is  loilietliiiig  in  her  whole  appeuaaoe  oalouhted  to  eseifta 
the  lireliest  interest  in  her.  We  niiioh  regret  ihmt  our  propossl 
to  reeeire  herself  end  her  mother  into  our  estahlishine«t»  nm 
rejected.  Both  Tmih  ud  Sdenoe  would  haTo  profited  bj  lim 
Moeptance  of  our  offer. 

Mystic  eostasjr  occurs  chiefly  in  subjects  of  greet  fecfor,  and 
who  are  addicted  to  fasting  and  prayer.  It  also  occurs  in  ihess 
accustomed  to  deprire  ihemselTes  of  deep,  and  who  fin  in 
ascetio  and  contemplatiTC  life.  It  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  pe^ 
siblCy  by  carryin|(  these  practices  to  an  eztratagant  pitd^  to 

bring  on  ecstasy* 

Oasb  XOIX.  Jeanne  de  Bochet,  a  ywmg  lady  of  the  oo«t 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  retired  into  solitodcy  in  osdei^ 
throogh  the  means  of  extreme  privation,  to  reach  perfiMtioBy  kss 
related,  in  a  work  of  three  Tolnmes,  the  history  of  her  lo^g 
mar^rdom.  ^'I  eat,'"  she  says,  '^bnt  once  in  the  day,  and 
only  four  hoars.  At  the  foot  of  the  cmcifis^  I  hear  all  that 
Sayionr  is  pleased  to  oommnnicato.  My  mental  labors  (pvajM 
and  ejaculations)  continue  sometimes  for  for^-mght  lion% 
during  which  time  I  neither  eat  nor  drinL  The  deril  1km 
combats  me  in  eyery  way^  and  shows  me  horrible  spectres.  I 
have  passed  whole  months  without  closing  my  eyes.  I  killed  my 
body,  in  order  to  raise  my  spirit  to  God.  For  more  than  fifteen 
days  I  hare  wandered  the  forest  like  a  mad  person,  without 
repeatmg  a  prayer." 

^^On  Palm-Sunday,  whilst  undergoing  the  discipline  of  fire,  I 
saw  a  very  hideous  man^  who  appeared  similarly  engaged ;  and 
at  every  stroke  that  he  gare,  he  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and 
each  time  said :  ^  It  is  for  such  a  sin.' 

^^  Occasionally  I  experienced  great  ravishment,  but  more  fire- 
quently  I  was  tempted  by  the  devil." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  ecstasy  that  has 
ever  been  witnessed^  has  been  related  by  writers  worthy  of  cre- 
dence, Professors  Go&rres,  Leon  Bor^,  Edmund  Cazales,  Cdrise, 
etc.,  known  by  the  appellation  of  ^^  The  Scarred  Maiden  of 
Tyrol;"* 

*  Les  Stigmatis^es  da  Tyrol,  oa  rEztatiqoe  de  Kaldern,  et  la  Patientt 
de  Oapriana ;  histories  translated  from  the  Italian,  German,  and  Engliih, 
bj  M.  L6on  Bor6,  Paris,  1843 ;  and  reproduced,  bj  Dr.  Cerise,  in  his  la- 
trodaotion  to  the  new  edition  of  Sjst^me  Pbysiqae  et  Morale  de  la  FemmSt 
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Case  C.  Marie  de  Moerl  was  born  the  16th  of  October,  1812, 
of  a  noble  but  reduced  family.  In  her  infancy,  she  was  subject 
to  many  severe  nervous  affections.  At  twenty,  in  1832,  her 
confessor  noticed  that  sometimes  she  did  n^t  answer  his  ques- 
tions, and  that  she  appeared  abstracted.  The  attendants  of  the 
young  girl  informed  him  that  she  was  always  affected  in  this 
manner  when  she  received  the  communion.  He  promised  to 
watch  her  closely.  On  the  day  of  the  FSte  DieUj  he  carried  the 
Host  to  her  early  in  the  morning.  She  was  instantly  transported 
into  an  ecstasy.  The  next  day,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  he 
went  to  see  her,  and  found  her  kneeling  in  the  same  spot  where 
he  had  left  her  thirty-six  hours  previously.  The  persons  about 
her,  already  accustomed  to  the  sight,  attested  that  she  had  re- 
mained in  that  position.  The  confessor  undertook  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  this  state,  which,  he  feared,  might  become  ha- 
bitual. To  this  end  he  inculcated  the  virtue  of  an  obedience,  which 
the  young  girl  had  vowed  on  entering  the  third  order  of  Saint 
Francois.  The  ecstasies  recurred,  however,  accompanied  with 
phenomena  more  or  less  extraordinary,  until  towards  the  middle 
of  the  year  1833.  At  this  time,  a  crowd  of  the  curious,  attracted 
by  the  voice  of  rumor,  visited  the  ecstatic.  It  is  calculated  that 
40,000  persons  visited  Kaldern,  between  the  months  of  July  and 
September.  Marie  remained  all  this  time  in  an  ecstasy.  The 
visits  were  forbidden  by  the  authorities.  The  Prince  Bishop  of 
Trente,  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  that  he  might  communi- 
cate it  to  the  government,  came  to  the  place.  He  declared  that 
the  malady  of  Marie  did  not  in  itself  constitute  a  state  of  sanc- 
tity, but  that  her  acknowledged  piety  was  not  a  malady.  The 
police,  after  this  prudent  declaration,  interfered  no  more.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  her  confessor  perceived  that  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  where  subsequently  the  marks  of  cruciQxion 
appeared,  sank  in,  as  under  the  pressure  of  a  body  in  half-relief. 
At  the  same  time  the  part  became  painful,  and  frequently 
cramped.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1834,  at  the  feast  of  the  Puri- 
fication, he  observed  her  wipe  the  middle  of  her  hands  with  a 
towel,  and  exhibit  a  childlike  alarm  at  the  blood  she  peroeived 

par  Roassel,  Paris,  1845.    This  learned  doctor  has  prefixed  and  appended 
to  these  curious  coses,  Interesting  Reflections  on  the  Influence  of  Emotiyity 
in  Women. 
15 
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there.  These  marks  soon  showed  themselyes  on  her  feet  and  on 
her  heart.  They  were  nearly  rounds  spreading  a  little  in  length, 
three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  seeming  to  pass  through  hoth 
hands  and  both  feet.  On  Thursday  night  and  Friday,  all  these 
wounds  shed  drops  of  blood,  ordinarily  clear.  On  other  evenings, 
they  were  covered  with  a  crust  of  dried  blood.  Marie  maintained 
the  most  profound  silence  on  these  wonderful  facts ;  but,  in  1884, 
the  day  of  the  visitation,  the  ecstasy  came  on  daring  a  prooea^ 
sion,  and  surprised  her  in  the  presence  of  witnesses;  she  was 
seen  twice  absorbed  in  the  most  lively  joy,  her  coontenanoe 
flushed  with  a  rose-like  hue,  and  radiant  with  an  angelic  expres- 
sion. She  scarcely  touched  the  bed  with  the  point  of  her  feet; 
her  arms  were  extended,  and  all  the  attendants  marked  the 
prints  on  her  hands.  From  that  period  this  wonderful  peculiarity 
could  no  longer  remain  a  secret. 

^^  The  first  time  that  I  visited  her,"  says  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Goerres,  ^^I  found  her  in  the  position  in  which  she  remains 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  on  her  knees,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  in  ecstasy ;  her  hands  were  crossed  on  her  breast,  and 
showed  the  prints ;  her  face  was  turned  a  little  upward,  and 
towards  the  church;  her  eyes  were  raised  to  Leaven,  expressing 
the  most  profound  abstraction,  which  nothing  external  could 
disturb.  During  whole  hours,  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  mo- 
tion in  her  body,  excepting  that  produced  by  an  almost  insen- 
sible respiration  or  a  slight  oscillation,  and  I  can  only  com- 
pare her  attitude  to  that  in  which  angels  are  represented  before 
the  throne  of  God,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  glory. 
It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  this  spectacle  most  vividly 
impressed  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  cur^,  and  other  directors  of  her  conscience,  she 
has  been  in  a  constant  ecstasy  for  four  years.  Most  generally, 
the  subject  of  meditation  in  the  ecstatic  is  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour,  which  produces  on  her  the  most  profound  impression, 
and  is  exhibited  externally.  Every  Friday  in  the  year,  the 
contemplation  of  this  mystery  is  renewed,  and  thus  affords  the 
opportunity  of  frequently  watching  its  marvellous  effects.  The 
action  commences  on  Friday  morning.  If  the  facts  are  followed 
up,  it  is  observable  that  as  certain  persons  speak  their  thoughts 
aloud,  without  being  conscious  of  the  words  they  are  uttering, 
so  Marie  de  Mocrl  reproduces  the  passion  by  meditation  without 
knowing  what  she  does.     At  first,  the  movements  are  soft  and 
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regalar ;  bat  in  proportion  as  the  action  becomes  more  distress- 
ing and  powerful,  the  image  which  she  assumes  takes  a  deeper 
and  more  distinct  character.  Finally,  when  the  last  hour 
approaches,  and  her  heart  is  lacerated  by  grief,  death  is 
imaged  on  every  feature*  She  is  there  on  her  knees,  her  hands 
crossed  on  her  breast.  A  mournful  silence  reigns  around, 
scarcely  disturbed  by  the  breathing  of  the  attendants.  Pale  as 
her  countenance  may  hare  appeared  during  this  sorrowful  drama, 
you  observe  her  grow  still  paler ;  the  shudder  of  death  occurs 
more  frequently,  and  life  is  gradually  departing. 

'^  Sighs,  breathed  with  difficulty,  announce  that  the  oppression 
augments.  Her  eyes,  more  and  more  fixed  and  immovable,  shed 
large  drops  of  tears  that  fall  slowly  down  her  cheeks.  Nervous 
qmms  occur ;  involuntarily  she  opens  her  mouth;  like  a  thunder- 
cloud presaging  a  storm,  these  spasms  form  larger  and  larger 
eireles,  until  her  whole  countenance  is  distorted,  and  they  finally 
become  so  violent  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  shake  her  whole 
firame.  Bespiration,  already  so  difficult,  is  changed  into  painful 
and  plaintive  sighs;  a  dull  redness  covers  her  cheeks;  the 
swollen  tongue  seems  to  cleave  to  the  palate ;  the  convulsions 
become  quicker  and  stronger ;  the  hands,  hitherto  crossed,  give 
way,  and  fall  rapidly ;  the  nails  assume  a  blue  tinge,  and  the 
fingers  are  convulsively  interlocked. 

^^  Presently,  the  rattle  is  heard  in  the  throat.  The  breath 
oomes  with  more  effort  from  the  breast,  which  seems  bound  with 
thongs  of  iron ;  the  features  are  so  distorted  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognised ;  the  mouth  is  wide  open,  the  nose  shrunken,  the 
eyes  are  fixed,  and  seem  ready  to  burst  their  orbits.  At  long 
intervals,  some  sighs  escape  through  the  stiffening  organs; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  last  must  soon  be  uttered.  The 
liead  then  bows  with  every  sign  of  death ;  and  the  whole 
appearance  is  totally  unlike  herself.  All  remains  thus  for  the 
space  of  about  a  minute  and  a  half.  Then  the  head  is  raised, 
the  hands  return  to  the  breast,  the  countenance  recovers  its 
form  and  calm  expression ;  she  is  on  her  knees,  absorbed  in 
offering  her  thanksgiving  to  God.  And  this  scene  is  renewed 
weekly,  always  the  same  in  its  essential  phases,  but  more  par- 
ticularized in  Holy  Week,  and  each  time  showing  the  peculiar 
traits  corresponding  to  the  actual  state  of  mind  of  the  patient. 
I  convinced  myself  of  this  by  a  careful  examination  on  several 
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oooMums;  for  there  ii  nodiiiig  studied,  notUig  fideey  nedpf 
ezaggerftted,  in  all  thie  marrelloiui  repreeontatitfD,  wUeh  §am 
like  an  eqnal  stream ;  and  if  Bfarie  de  MqdtI  aetoaDy  died, 
death  eonld  not  appear  more  real. 

*^  Howsoever  ahsorbed  in  her  oont^plations  the  eestalie 
be^  a  single  word  from  her  eonfessor,  or  any  person  in  spiffilMi 
odnneotion  with  her,  is  soffieient  to  reoall  her  to  real  life, 
passing  through  any  intermediate  state.  One  instant 
for  her  to  recoTer,  and  she  opens  her  eyes  as  thoii|^  she  haf 
tot  been  in  eestasy.  The  expression  of  her  eoonteuHMt  i 
stantly  dbanges ;  it  resembles  that  of  a  lively  ohild,  who 
preserved  its  simplicity  and  oandor.  The  first  thing  she 
on  ooming  to  herself,  is  to  hide  her  marked  hands  beneath  At 
beddothes,  like  a  ehOd  that  has  inked  its  sleeves  and  haaia  4# 
footsteps  of  its  mother.  Then,  being  so  aeonstomed  to  s^io»» 
ooorse  of  strangers,  she  looks aronnd  and  ^ves  to  eaeh  afrisadlj 
greeting.  She  exhibits  great  uneasiness  when  the  emotions  ef 
those  by  whom  she  is  snrronnded,  and  which  arise  from  witMsaR 
bg  her  apparent  sufferings,  are  too  visible.  When  they  are  ims 
pressed  with  a  feeling  of  veneration  and  solemnity,  she  endeavsn^ 
with  a  charming  liveliness  of  manner,  to  efface  the  feeling.  As 
she  has  long  kept  entire  silence,  she  tries  to  make  herself  under* 
stood  by  signs ;  and  when  that  fails,  like  a  child  who  cannot  yet 
speak,  she  looks  to  her  confessor,  and,  with  her  eyes,  begs  him 
to  answer  for  her. 

^'  Her  black  eyes  express  the  joy  and  ingennonsness  of  child- 
hood. Her  clear  and  expressive  countenance  at  once  forbids 
the  idea  that  her  heart  can  be  the  chamber  of  fraud  or  hypo- 
crisy. There  is  no  appearance  of  gloom  or  of  exaltation  ;  no 
weak  nor  false  sentimentality ;  and  still  less  of  hypocrisy  and 
pride.  Her  whole  appearance  conveys  the  impression  of  a 
serene  and  joyous  childhood  preserved  in  innocence,  easily 
yielding  to  playfulness,  because  the  pure  and  delicate  tact  whidi 
she  possesses  rejects  all  that  might  be  unseemly.  When  with 
her  friends,  she  can,  once  restored  to  herself,  remain  so  for  some 
time ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  with  a  great  effort,  for  the 
ecstasy  has  become  her  second  nature,  and  the  life  of  others 
is,  to  her,  something  artificial  and  unusual. 

^^  In  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  in  which  she  even  appears 
to  take  pleasure,  her  eyes  suddenly  close,  and  without  any 
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transition,  she  returns  into  her  ecstasy.  During  my  stay  at  Eal- 
dem,  she  was  requested  to  be  godmother  to  a  new-bom  child, 
who  was  baptized  in  her  chamber.  She  took  it  in  her  arms, 
and  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  the  whole  ceremony;  but 
several  times  she  fell  back  into  ecstasy,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
recall  her  to  the  reality  of  what  was  going  on  around  her. 

^^  The  beholder  is  astonished  at  seeing  Marie  de  Moerl  pass 
from  common  to  ecstatic  life;  lying  on  her  back,  she  seems  to 
float  on  the  waves  of  a  luminous  tide,  and  to  throw  a  joyous  look 
on  all  around.  Suddenly  she  plunges  gently  into  the  abyss ;  the 
waves  play  for  an  instant  around  her,  they  then  cover  her  face, 
and  you  follow  her  with  your  eyes  as  she  descends  into  the 
depths  of  the  pellucid  waters.  From  that  moment,  the  lively 
child  has  disappeared,  and  when  in  the  midst  of  her  transfigured 
features,  her  dark  eyes  are  opened  to  their  full  extent,  and  dart- 
ing their  rays  into  vacancy,  she  looks  a  very  sibyl,  but  full  of 
nobleness  and  pathetic  dignity. 

^^  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  her  contemplations 
and  pious  exercises  prevent  her  attending  to  domestic  duties. 
From  her  bed  she  directs  the  household,  the  cares  of  which  she 
formerly  shared  with  a  sister,  but  whom  death  has  removed. 
She  has  enjoyed  for  several  years  a  pension  obtained  for  her  by 
charitable  persons ;  and  as  her  wants  are  few,  she  devotes  it  to 
the  education  of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Daily,  about  two  in 
the  afternoon,  her  confessor  recalls  her  to  ordinary  life,  in  order 
that  she  may  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  house.  They  then 
confer  together  on  the  subject ;  she  thinks  of  everything,  attends 
to  the  wants  of  those  in  whom  she  is  interested,  and,  as  she  pos- 
sesses good  common  sense,  everything  about  her  is  well  regu- 
lated." 

We  will  not  give  the  recital,  by  M.  Edmond  Cazales  on 
Dominica  Lazzari,  the  Patiente  de  Capriana,  because  the  case, 
however  extraordinary,  bears  no  direct  relation  to  our  subject. 

Great  joy,  like  great  grief,  is  equally  favorable  to  ecstasy,  by 
the  elevated  character  it  gives  to  thought. 

Ecstasy  is  not  uncommon  in  insane  asylums ;  but  to  shun  error, 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  whether  the  patient  is  not  obeying  some 
superior  order,  which  tells  him  to  remain  motionless,  or  to  take 
such  or  such  a  position.  It  may  be  exhibited  under  the  forms 
<tf  mania  and  monomania. 
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Leuret  has  described  the  case  of  an  hallucinated  mad  woman, 
who  had  ecstasies,  in  which  she  saw  God.  She  knelt  before  the 
sun,  and  then  experienced  a  great  inward  exaltation,  and  exceed- 
ing pleasure.  God  spoke  to  her;  the pleasorable  senaations  were 
chiefly  confined  to  her  breast  and  stomach ;  but  God,  she  said, 
could  excite  these  sensations  in  all  the  members.  It  was  not 
only  when  she  looked  at  the  sun  that  she  beheld  the  Creator, 
but  she  saw  him  in  her  dormitory  and  in  her  walks.  To  behold 
him,  she  had  but  to  pray.  She  saw  him  also  during  her  sleep, 
and  even  before  going  to  sleep.  He  appeared  to  her  as  possess- 
ing a  physical  form ;  fair,  and  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  man; 
infinite  goodness  and  beneyolence  beamed  upon  his  smiling  face* 
In  speaking  of  her  sensations,  she  observed  that  bread  and 
water,  and  that  exaltation,  was  the  highest  pleasure  that  could 
be  experienced;  and  if  all  could  be  satisfied  of  this  truth,  they 
would  require  nothing  more. 

As  ecstasy  can  be  produced  whenever  a  high  degree  of  moral 
exaltation  exists,  it  will  be  understood  that  it  did  not  cease  its 
manifestations  with  the  Dark  Ages,  although  these  were  favor- 
able to  it.  We  find  it  existing  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
daily  produced  before  our  eyes.  Lately,  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
religious  ecstasy  in  Sweden  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  and 
with  which  we  will  close  this  notice,  proves  the  truth  of  the 
assertion. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1841  to  1842,  there  appeared,  in 
the  country  about  the  central  part  of  Sweden,  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  two  striking  and  remarkable  symptoms :  the  one, 
phi/sical,  consisted  of  a  spasmodic  attack,  involuntary  contrac- 
tions, contortions,  etc.;  the  other,  psychical^  was  announced  by 
an  ecstasy  more  or  less  involuntary,  during  which  the  patient  be- 
lieved that  he  saw  or  heard  things  divine  and  supernatural,  and 
was  instigated  to  speak,  or,  as  the  people  expressed  it,  to  preach. 
(Many  medical  men  consider  this  disease  as  one  form  of  the 
chorea  of  the  Middle  Ages.) 

During  their  ecstasies,  the  persons  attacked  were  remarkable 
for  an  irresistible  loquacity,  a  constant  mania  for  preaching  the 
Word  of  God,  and  for  visions  and  prophesyings.  In  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  tendency  of  this  singular  aflection,  it  has  been 
called  the  preaching-disease.  Most  of  the  faculty,  who  wit- 
nessed these  paroxysms,  have  compared  them  to  somnambulism. 
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or  the  magnetic  sleep ;  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  say  posi- 
tively that  they  belonged  to  either  of  these  states. 

The  sick  persons  frequently  spoke  of  visions  which  they  had 
had  in  heaven  and  hell,  of  angels,  etc.  They  also  predicted  the 
end  of  the  world,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  day  of  their  own 
death,  always  with  the  assumption  that  their  predictions  were 
real  and  holy  prophecies.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  convulsed  of  St.  Medard  also  predicted  that  the 
end  of  the  world  would  occur  on  a  day  which  they  fixed;  but, 
as  with  the  Swedes  and  Millenarians,  their  prophecies  were  not 
accomplished. 

These  ecstatics,  when  the  paroxysm  was  over,  appeared  as 
though  they  emerged  from  a  dream.  They  averred  that  they 
had  seen  supernatural  sights,  and  recited  the  prophecies;  that 
they  had  seen  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  condemned,  and, 
also,  the  elect  seated  at  the  Lord's  table. 

This  state  may  be  associated  with  mania,  with  hypochondria, 
and  with  madness.  The  malady  usually  attacked  persons  from 
sixteen  to  thirty,  frequently  also  children  from  six  to  sixteen, 
and  even  some  aged  persons.  It  is  another  point  of  resemblance 
to  the  Shakers  of  the  C^vennes ;  and,  in  the  ThSdtre  saerS  de9 
CSvennes  (p.  30),  is  the  following  deposition  by  Guilliaume  Bru- 
guier:  ^^I  saw  at  Aubersaque  three  or  four  children  from  the  ages 
of  three  to  six,  seized  with  the  spirit.  When  I  was  with  a  man 
named  Jacques  Boussige,  one  of  his  children,  aged  three  years, 
was  attacked,  and  fell  to  the  ground;  he  was  much  agitated,  and 
beat  his  breast  violently,  saying,  it  was  for  the  sins  of  his  mother 
he  was  suffering."  Another  witness  assured  me  that  he  had 
seen  a  child  of  fifteen  months  in  a  similar  condition. 

The  greater  number  of  the  persons  so  attacked  were  of  the 
lower  class.  It  was  a  psychical  contagion,,  brought  on  by  imi- 
tation.    In  one  year  several  thousand  persons  had  the  epidemic. 

A  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  was  not  remarked 
in  this  disease ;  or,  if  it  did  exist,  it  was  an  exception ;  the 
greater  number  of  the  discourses  and  sermons  were  paltry  and 
void  of  ideas ;  often  consisting  of  pure  nonsense,  more  frequently 
of  exclamations  repeated  unto  satiety,  and  continual  repetition 
of  the  same  trifles,  uttered  in  a  sententious  tone. 

We  would  enforce  this  remark,  because  the  ecstatic  state  is 
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often  accompanied  hj  a  sense  of  exaltation  which  gires  eloquence 
to  ordinary  minds.  On  this  point,  we  could  relate  a  carious 
history  of  a  person,  who,  in  his  inspired  moments,  exercised 
such  an  influence  over  the  malefactors  in  the  prison  with  him, 
that  they  obeyed  all  his  commands. 

Fanaticism,  ignorance,  and  the  thousands  of  religious  tracts 
distributed  amongst  the  people,  had,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Swedish  faculty,  induced  a  state  of  preparation  for  this 
epidemic.  The  causes  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  author, 
who  says  justly,  that  the  origin  of  a  mental  disease  has  rarely 
been  so  distinctly  shown.* 

The  ecstatic  state  is  frequently  met  with  amongst  primitive 
people,  in  whom  the  religious  feeling  is  strongly  developed.  M. 
Ferdinand  Denis  relates  that  a  friend  of  his,  who  has  resided 
fourteen  years  in  the  East  Indies,  has  frequently  seen  the  Hin- 
doos voluntarily  fall  into  ecstasy.  The  North  and  South 
Americans  have  traditional  recollections  that  throw  them  into 
an  ecstatic  state,  during  which  they  believe  they  have  communion 
with  spirits. 

The  phenomena  of  ecstasy  are  developed  in  the  most  remark- 
able  manner,  among  the  Kamschatdales,  the  Yakouls,  and  other 
people  who  inhabit  the  far  north,  where  the  diviners  wound 
themselves  horribly,  without  either  suffering  or  appearing  to 
suffer. 

The  ecstatic  state  is  also  exhibited  in  Otaheite,  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  in  Polynesia.  Marinerf  relates  that  the  son 
of  King  Finow  often  told  him  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  soul 
of  Toogoo-Ahoo,  the  last  king  of  the  Tonga  Isles ;  that  he  no 
longer  felt  his  personal  existence,  and  that  his  body  seemed 
animated  by  a  spirit  not  his  own.  Being  interrogated  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  spirit,  that  moved  him,  and  how  it  descended  upon 
him,  he  replied :  "  What  a  foolish  question !  Can  I  tell  you 
how  I  know  it  ?  I  know  it  because  I  feel  the  conviction,  and 
because  I  am  warned  by  a  voice.'* 

We  could  multiply  facts  of  this  nature  ;  but  it  will  be  suffi- 

*  Gazette  M6dicale,  No.  33,  t.  xi.  1842,  M6moire  sur  VExtase  rdigi^ite 
epidemique  that  raged  in  Sweden  in  1841  and  1842,  by  M.  le  Docteur  C.N. 
Souden,  physician  in  the  insane  hospital  at  Stockholm. 

t  Voyage  to  Tonga-Taboo. 
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cient  to  remind  the  reader  that  they  are  described  in  ancient 
and  modern  travels  of  all  nations.'*' 


SECT.  II.— OF  HALLUCINATIONS  IN  MAGNETISM  AND  SOM- 
NAMBULISM. 

A  very  extraordinary  nervous  condition  is  acquired  when  man 
is  deprived  of  the  action  of  the  senses,  by  isolating  him  com- 
pletely from  the  outer  world,  concentrating  his  mind  on  himself, 
whilst  he  submits  unresistingly  to  the  influence  of  the  experi- 
menter who  produces  these  surprising  effects.  But,  howsoever 
curious  may  be  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  they  are  surpassed 
by  those  of  somnambulism,  in  which  the  subject,  at  the  command 
of  the  master,  can  display  his  most  secret  thoughts,  and  some- 
times even  the  nature  of  his  complaints.  These  facts,  of 
which  the  ancients  had  a  glimpse,  are  now  recognized.  Ani- 
mal magnetism  is  practised  by  the  aborigines  of  North  and 
South  America  ;  and  may  be  traced  back  to  antiquity.  Since 
the  sixteenth  century,  Vanhelmont  and  Maxwell  have  described 
in  their  writings,  their  most  important  principles. 

The  modern  form  has  been  revealed  by  lUuminism,  for  Swe- 
denborg  said,  in  1763 :  ^'  Man  may  be  raised  to  celestial  light, 
even  in  this  world,  if  his  corporeal  senses  are  wrapped  in  a 
lethargic  sleep,  "f 

It  is  unfortunate  that  magnetism  and  somnambulism  have 
been  attempted  by  quacks  and  rogues — a  circumstance  which 
has  driven  intelligent  men  from  studying  the  subject.  The 
exaggerations  also  to  which  the  partisans  of  this  doctrine  have 
given  way  have  been  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  examination  of 
the  question. 

These  remarks  show  that  we  cannot  accept  without  reserva- 
tion the  judgment  of  the  illustrious  Bailly ;  but,  in  recognizing 
the  power  of  the  imagination,  we  believe  that  there  exist  facts 
in  magnetism  and  somnambulism  from  which  both  psychology 
and  medicine  will  derive  valuable  results. 

The  plan  of  this  book  will  oblige  us  to  examine  these  two 
states  only  in  their  connection  with  hallucination.     We  will, 

*  Ferd.  Denis,  Tableau  bistorique  analytique  et  critique,  des  Sciences 
occaltes,  p.  203,  et  seq.  Paris,  1S42. 
t  Ferdinand  Denis,  op  cit,  p.  191. 
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therefore,  commence  our  study  by  premMi&Hj  which  is  re- 
lated to  magnetism  and  somnambulism  by  the  common  tie  of 
ecstasy. 

PrevmoUy  which  has  been  attacked  and  defended  with  so  much 
vehemence,  is  illustrated  by  such  curious  facts,  and  is  supported 
by  so  many  respectable  witnesses,  that  impartiality  requires  us 
to  notice  some  of  them,  .before  we  adopt  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  most  authentic  cases  of  prevision  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus : — 

Case  CI.  Four  years  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  Jerusalem  was  enjoying  peace  and  abundance,  Jesus,  son 
of  Ananus,  a  simple  peasant,  having  come  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, which  was  kept  every  year  in  the  Temple,  in  honor  of 
God,  cried  out:  ^^  A  voice  from  the  East — a  voice  from  the  West 
— a  voice  from  the  four  winds — a  voice  against  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple — a  voice  against  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom — a 
voice  against  all  the  people  !*'  And  he  ceased  not  night  and  day 
to  traverse  the  city,  repeating  the  same  thing.  Some  persons  of 
rank,  unwilling  to  allow  such  ominous  words  to  be  uttered,  had 
him  taken  and  beaten  with  rods.  He  offered  no  word  of  defence 
or  complaint  for  such  cruel  treatment ;  but  still  repeated  the 
same  words. 

Then  the  magistrates,  believing,  as  was  the  fact,  that  he  was 
divinely  inspired,  ])rought  him  ])efore  Albimis,  governor  of  Judea. 
He  had  him  flogged  severely,  which  did  not  extract  a  single  prayer 
or  tear;  but,  at  every  blow,  he  repeated,  with  a  plaintive  voice : 
"Woe,  woo  to  Jerusalem  !"  And  when  Albinus  asked  him  who 
he  was,  and  why  he  spoke  in  that  manner,  he  answered  nothing. 
The  governor  then  dismissed  him  as  a  madman,  and  from  that 
time,  until  the  war  commenced,  he  spoke  to  no  one.  But  he 
repeated,  unceasingly:  "Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem!"  without  re- 
proaching those  who  beat  him,  or  thanking  those  who  fed  him. 
All  his  words  were  confined  to  this  sad  presage,  which  he  uttered 
in  a  louder  voice  on  feast-days.  He  continued  this  conduct  for 
seven  years  and  five  months,  without  intermission,  and  his  voice 
became  neither  weak  nor  hoarse. 

When  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  his  predictions  were  verified; 
and  then,  pacing  the  walls,  he  cried :  "Woe  to  the  city,  woe  to 
the  people,  woe  to  the  temple  !"  and,  while  repeating  the  words, 
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*^Woe  to  myself!"  a  stone,  thrown  from  a  machine,  struck  him 
to  the  earth,  and  he  yielded  up  his  spirit.'*' 

Saint  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  best  annalist  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  mentioned  a  circumstance,  which  was  also  witnessed  by  a 
number  of  persons: — 

Casb  CII.  St.  Ambrose  was  apprised  of  the  death  of  Saint 
Martin  at  Tours  (in  the  year  A.  D.  400),  in  the  church  at  Milan, 
during  the  mass. 

It  was  customary  for  the  reader  to  present  himself  before  the 
officiating  priest  with  the  book,  and  not  to  read  the  lesson  until 
he  was  told  by  him  to  do  so.  Now  it  happened  that,  on  the 
Sunday  in  question,  whilst  he  who  was  prepared  to  read  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  was  standing  before  the  altar,  St.  Ambrose, 
who  was  celebrating  the  mass,  fell  asleep  on  the  altar. 

Two  or  three  hours  passed,  and  no  one  dared  to  awake  him. 
At  length  the  bystanders  yentured  to  tell  him  how  long  he  had 
kept  the  people  waiting :  ^^  Be  not  troubled,"  said  he ;  ^^  it  has  been 
a  great  blessing  to  me  to  sleep,  since  G^  has  worked  a  great 
miracle;  know  that  my  brother  St.  Martin  has  just  died.  I 
hare  assisted  at  his  obsequies,  and,  after  the  usual  seryice,  there 
only  remained  the  capitulary  to  repeat,  when  you  awoke  me." 

The  assistants 'were  much  surprised.  They  noted  the  day  and 
hour,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  happy  confessor  had  died 
at  the  very  instant  when  St.  Ambrose  described  himself  as  as- 
sisting at  his  funeraLf 

Beason  and  science  would  explain  these  facts  as  an  undue 
excitement  of  the  brain,  and  as  a  simple  coincidence;  but  that  is 
only  putting  aside  the  difficulty.  Thus,  in  the  case  related  by 
St.  Gregory,  the  death  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  was  known  to 
St.  Ambrose  at  the  moment  if  occurred,  although  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  hundred  leagues  separated  them.  In  speaking 
of  presentiments  in  dreams,  we  have  related  the  anecdote  of 
Miss  R.,  whose  character  and  mind  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  details  with  which  she  furnished  me.  In  her  case,  also,  the 
tinlie  of  her  mother's  death  exactly  coincided  with  her  dream. 
Our  researches  into  the  mechanism  of  mind  are  vain;   how, 

*  War  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  Book  YI.,  chap.  31,  p.  77i),  edi- 
tion Pantheon  Litt^raire. 
t  Qregoire  de  Tours,  De  Miracolis  St.  Martini,  lib.  i.  oh.  5. 
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« 

ibmif  ean  we  eipeet  to  be  mm  lamed  irben  ire  eoBeider  it  fa 

its  eb&ormal  etetet 

We  orast  not  loee  ligiit  of  the  fcet  the!  men  of  tk«  MgliMl 
mtelligenoe  hmrt  reeogniied  the  trath  of  oMee  eff 
whilst  they  aeknowledge  ig&onaoe  of  the  cwiei. 
that  there  are  ttrildiig  ennples  of  prerinoD  of  the  fatne  fa 
dreemi,  in  eoitedesi  end  et  the  epproeeh  of  desA**  - 

^*I  eannot  giro  the  reeson,"  remurks  Blaolunaly  ^taiil  h 
ea  tttteeted  faet  in  all  hietorj,  both  aneient  and  aodeiBt  that 
no  great  misfortiine  erer  liq>pened  to  a  dty  or  prariBoa  llwl 
was  not  predicted  by  some  soothsayeri  or  annomeed  hj 
tions,  prodigiesy  or  other  eelestial  signs.  It  is  very 
that  the  matter  should  be  disoussed  by  men  leaned  on 
natural  and  sapematnral,  an  advantage  thai  I  do  net 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  faot  is  nndeniable."t 

M.  le  Maistre  obserres  that  the  spfarit  of  propfiecj  fa 
to  our  land,  and  will  never  oease  to  be  heard  m  the  wedUi 
Man,  by  attempting  at  all  timeoi  and  in  all  phessi  to  iSem  wtB 
the  fiitnrei  declares  that  he  fa  not  formed  for  time;  '*fcr  tfawfa 
a  forced  thing,  that  only  desires  to  come  to  an  end,"  {qmdfu 
cho$e  de  farce  qui  ne  demande  qu'd  finir.)  ' 

Thence  it  is  that  in  our  dreams  we  take  no  note  of  time,  and 
that  a  state  of  sleep  was  always  judged  favorable  to  divine  com* 

munications.l 

We  could  relate  a  vast  number  of  anecdotes  in  support  of  the 
opinion  of  Machiavel ;  but  a  few  will  suffice. 

In  the  year  1488,  Savonarola  believed  that  he  felt  within 
him  the  secret  and  prophetic  impulse  which  pointed  him  out  as 
the  reformer  of  the  church,  and  called  him  to  preach  repentance 
to  Christians,  whilst  he  denounced  to  them  the  calamities  with 
which  Church  and  State  were  equally  menaced.  In  1484,  he 
commenced,  at  Brescia,  his  preaching  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  an- 
nounced to  his  auditory  that  the  walls  would  one  day  be  bathed 
in  torrents  of  blood.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Savonarola, 
this  menace  appeared  to  be  accomplished,  when,  in  1500,  the 

*  Baoon,  De  la  Dignit6  de  PAooroissement  des  Soienoes,  torn.  ii.  lir.  iL 

t  Machiavel,  Discours  sur  Tite-Live,  liv.  i.  p.  56. 

X  M.  le  MaUtre,  Soirees  de  St.  Peteraboarg,  lie  entretien,  p.  355. 
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French,  under  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  seized  upon  Brescia,  and 
devoted  the  inhabitants  to  a  dreadful  massacre.* 

^^ Savonarola,"  says  Philippe  de  Comminas,  ''had  always  as- 
serted the  coming  of  the  King,  and  that  he  was  sent  by  God  to 
chastise  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  and  that  nothing  could  succeed 
against  him ;  he  had  also  said  that  he  would  enter  Pisa,  and  that, 
on  that  day,  the  States  of  Florence  would  cease  to  exist ;  and  so 
it  happened,  for  Pierre  de  Medicis  was  on  that  day  driven  out. 
And  he  predicted  many  occurrences  which  took  place,  such  as 
the  death  of  Laurentia  de  Medicis ;  and  he  also  publicly  said, 
it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  state  of  the  Ohurch  would  be 
reformed  by  the  sword.  This  prediction  has  been  nearly, 
though  not  quite  fulfilled."t 

The  author  of  a  summary  of  the  life  of  Gattho,  Archbishop  of 
Vienna,  printed  with  his  MemairSj  relates  that  he  first  announced 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  to  Louis  the  Eleventh.  ''At 
the  instant,"  says  the  Summary,  "that  the  said  duke  was  killed, 
King  Louis  was  hearing  mass,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  at 
Tours,  distant  ten  good  days'  journey,  at  least,  from  Nancy ; 
and  at  the  said  mass,  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  acted  as  chapr 
lain,  who,  in  offering  the  salutation,  said  these  words  to  him: 
*Sire,  God  grants  you  peace  and  repose;  they  are  yours,  if  you 
desire  it,  quia  consummatuin  est;  your  enemy  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  is  dead ;  he  has  just  now  been  killed,  and  his  army 
discomfited.'  The  hour  designated  was  subsequently  found  to  be 
that  in  which  the  said  Duke  was  killed.  "^ 

Thirteen  years  previously  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  P6re 
Beauregard  (a  learned  preacher)  made  the  arches  of  Ndtre 
Dame  vibrate  with  these  singular  words  :  "  Tea,  thy  temples, 
0  Lord,  will  be  desecrated  and  destroyed,  thy  feasts  abolished, 
thy  name  blasphemed,  thy  worship  proscribed.  But,  what  do  I 
hear?  Great  God !  what  do  I  see?  Lascivious  and  profane 
songs  succeed  the  holy  canticles,  to  which  these  arches  have 
resounded  in  thy  honor.  And  thou,  infamous  divinity  of  pagan- 
ism, wanton  Venus  !  thou  comest  here  audaciously  to  take  the 

*  Simond  Sismondi,  Hist.  Ital.,  torn.  xii.  p.  67 ;  Vita  di  Savonarola,  liv. 
i.  ix.  zv.  p.  19. 

t  M6moire  de  Philippe  de  Commines,  lib.  viii.  oh.  iii.  p.  270,  et  eh.  xzzvi. 
p.  443. 

t  Biogr.  Univer.,  torn.  viii.  p.  420 — Sign#,  W.  S. 
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fJiiee  of  iht  liriiig  God,  to  st  en  tlie  tlirone  of  the  Smint  of 
iMuUf  *M  r«c<rire  th«  cdfttble  iaeenie  of  thy  new  adoren."* 

Tbe  yr^iituvn  of.C«zotte,  mToacked  by  La  Harpe,  by  Madame 
it  OtuKiif  Madame  la  Comtease  de  Beashamaia,  &c,  ahoold 
not  be  pa»ed  by  in  sileDoe ;  and,  altbovgfa  tbe  relation  can  only 
be  reeeired  hesitatingly,  it  doea  not  the  leis  belong  to  hiatory, 
aa  much  on  aecoont  of  the  rank  of  the  peraonagea  concerned 
at  of  the  importance  of  the  erenta. 

^^  It  appears  to  me  bat  yesterday,"  says  La  Harpe,  "  and  yet 
it  was  early  in  178%.  We  were  dining  with  one  of  the  memben 
of  onr  Academy,  a  man  of  rank  and  talent.  The  gneata  were 
nnmeroos  and  of  all  ranks;  courtiers,  lawyers,  writers,  academi- 
cians, ke. ;  as  nsnal,  they  had  feasted.  At  dessert,  the  wines  of 
Malroisie  and  Constantia  gare  to  the  gnyety  of  the  company  that 
sort  of  license  not  always  discreet ;  Uiey  had  arriTod  at  that 
pitch  when  anything  was  allowable  to  raise  a  laugh.  Ghamfnt 
had  read  his  insipid  and  libertine  tales,  and  the  great  ladiea  had 
listened  withoat  baring  recourse  to  their  fans.  Then  arose  a 
deluge  of  jokes  on  religion.  One  quoted  a  tirade  of  La  Puoelle; 
another  recollected  these  philosophic  verses  by  Diderot : — 

'  £t  dc8  Ixjyaax  du  dernier  pritre 
Serrez  le  cou  du  dernier  roi/t 

and  applauded  them.  A  third  rose,  and  holding  a  brimming 
glaHS,  Haid :  '  Sirs,  I  am  as  sure  that  there  is  no  God,  as  I  am 
that  Horner  is  a  fool  ;*  and  in  fact  he  was  as  sure  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. 

"The  conversation  then  became  more  serious  ;  they  were  full 
of  admiration  at  the  revolution  effected  by  Voltaire,  and  agreed 
that  ho  had  won  the  highest  title  to  glory.  lie  had  given  the 
ton  to  his  age,  and  was  equally  read  in  the  antechamber  and 
the  saloon.  One  of  the  guests  told  us,  with  bursts  of  laughter, 
that  his  hair-dresser  had  said  to  him  :  '  You  see,  sir,  although  I 
am  no  more  than  a  poor  apprentice,  I  have  no  more  religion 
than  others.'  It  was  agreed  that  the  revolution  would  soon  be 
completed ;    that  superstition  and  fanaticism  must  absolutely 

*  Biog.  univ.,  t.  iii.  p.  421 ;  nouv.  6dit.,  article  Beauregard,  Sig.  T.  D. 

t  And  the  bowels  of  the  last  priest 
Bound  tlic  neck  of  tbe  last  king. 
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give  way  to  philosophy ;  and  they  set  about  calculating  the  pro- 
bable time  of  its  supremacy,  and  who  among  them  would  witness 
the  advent  of  the  age  of  reoion.  The  aged  lamented  the  impro- 
bability of  their  beholding  it,  while  the  young  rejoiced  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  it  reach  its  meridian  glory.  The  academy  was  above  all 
congratulated  on  having  prepared  the  great  work,  and  on  having 
been  the  principal  promoters  of  liberty  of  thought. 

^^  One  alone  of  the  guests  had  not  taken  part  in  the  gayety  of 
conversation,  and  had  even  passed  a  few  quiet  jokes  on  our  fine 
enthusiasm ;  it  was  Oazotte,  an  amiable  and  original  man,  but 
unfortunately  infatuated  with  the  reveries  of  the  Illuminists.  He 
took  up  the  conversation,  and  in  a  serious  tone,  said :  ^  Gentle* 
men^  be  content ;  you  will  all  witness  this  grand  and  sublime 
revolution  that  you  so  much  desire.  You  know  I  am  somewhat 
of  a  prophet.  I  repeat,  you  will  see  it.'  They  reply  by  the 
well-known  line,  ^  No  need  to  be  a  sorcerer  for  that.'  ^  Be  it  so ; 
bat  perhaps  a  little  of  the  prophetic  spirit  is  necessary  to  fore- 
see what  remains  for  me  to  tell.  Do  you  know  what  will  be  the 
result  of  this  revolution — what  will  happen  to  you  all  ?  Do  you 
know  what  will  be  the  immediate  practical  effect,  the  recognised 
consequence  ?'  ^  Ah !  tell  us,'  said  Gondorcet,  with  his  deceitful 
and  innocent  look ;  ^  a  philosopher  is  not  sorry  to  encounter  a 
prophet.'  ^For  you.  Monsieur  de  Gondorcet,  you  will  die 
stretched  on  the  floor  of  a  dungeon  ;  you  will  die  of  the  poison 
that  you  will  take  in  order  to  avoid  the  block;  of  the  poison 
which  the  happiness  of  that  time  will  oblige  you  to  carry  about 
with  you.' 

'*  At  first,  much  surprise  was  exhibited,  but  they  presently 
recollected  that  the  good  Gazette  was  subject  to  waking  dreams, 
and  they  laughed  heartily:  ^Monsieur  Gazette,  the  tale  that 
you  have  told  is  not  so  good  as  your  Diable  Amoureuz.' 

^^ '  But  what  devil  has  put  this  dungeon,  and  poison,  and 
execution  into  your  head  ?  What  can  that  have  to  do  with  philo- 
sophy and  the  reign  of  reason  V  ^  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
telling  you ;  it  is  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  of  humanity,  and 
liberty,  and  under  the  reign  of  reason,  that  you  will  meet  with 
this  fate ;  and  well  may  it  be  called  the  reign  of  reason,  for  she 
will  then  occupy  all  the  churches,  and  there  will  not  then  be  in 
all  France  any  other  temples  than  those  dedicated  to  the  god- 
dess of  Reason.'     ^  By  my  faith,'  said  Ghamfort,  with  a  sarcas- 
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tic  laugh,  'you  will  not  be  a  priest  in  those  temples.'  ^  I  hope 
not ;  but  you,  Monsieur  de  Ghamfort,  who  will  be  one,  and  a 
worthy  one,  will  open  your  veins  with  twenty-two  razor-cuts, 
and  yet  you  will  not  die  for  some  months.'  They  looked  at  each 
other,  and  laughed  again.  ^  Tou,  Monsieur  Yicq  d' Azyr,  will 
not  open  your  own  veins,  but  you  will  have  them  opened  six 
times  in  one  day,  in  an  attack  of  the  gout,  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  your  fate,  and  you  will  die  in  the  night.  You,  Monsieur  de 
Nicolai,  will  die  on  the  scaffold ;  you.  Monsieur  Bailly,  on  the 
scaffold ;  you.  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  on  the  scaffold.'  ^  Ah! 
Heaven  be  thanked,'  said  Roucher,  ^  this  gentleman,  it  seems, 
only  wants  the  Academicians ;  he  has  made  a  great  slaughter. 
And  myself,  for  mercy's  sake?'  '  Tou  ?  you  also  will  die  on  the 
scaffold.'  ^  Oh,  he  has  made  a  bet ;  he  has  sworn  to  exterminate 
all  of  us.'  ^No,  it  is  not  I  who  have  sworn.'  'But  shall  we 
then  be  conquered  by  Tartars  and  Turks  ?'  '  No,  not  at  all. 
I  have  already  told  you,  you  will  be  governed  by  philosophy  and 
reason  alone.  Those  who  will  thus  treat  you  will  all  be  philoso- 
phers ;  will  have  at  the  time  on  their  tongues  the  same  phrases 
that  you  have  uttered  during  the  last  hour ;  will  repeat  all  your 
maxims,  and,  like  you,  will  recite  the  verses  of  Diderot  and  La 
Pucelle.' 

"  Everybody  was  whispering :  *  You  see  he  is  mad,  for  he 
was  perfectly  serious.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  joking,  and  he 
always  introduces  the  marvellous  into  his  jests.'  *  Yes,'  replied 
Cbamfort,  '  but  his  marvellous  is  not  gay ;  it  savors  too  much 
of  the  gallows.  But  when  is  all  this  to  happen  ?'  *  Six  years 
will  not  have  passed  before  all  that  I  say  will  be  accomplished.' 
'  You  talk  of  miracles  (and  now  it  was  I  who  spoke),  and  do  I 
go  for  nothing?'  'You  will  then  be  a  miracle  no  less  wonder- 
ful, for  you  will  be  a  Christian.'  At  this  there  were  many  ex- 
clamations of  surprise.  '  Ah  !*  said  Chamfort ;  '  I  am  relieved  ; 
if  we  shall  only  perish  when  La  Harpe  becomes  a  Christian,  we 
shall  be  immortal.'  '  As  for  us,'  then,  said  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Grammont,  '  women  are  very  happy,  to  rank  for  nothing  in 
revolutions ;  when  I  say  for  nothing,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  do  not  meddle  a  little ;  but  our  sex  is  exempt.'  '  Your  sex, 
Madame,  will  not  save  you,  this  time  ;  meddle  how  you  will,  you 
will  all  be  treated  as  men  without  the  least  difference.'  'But 
what  do  you  mean,  Monsieur  Cazotte  ?     You  are  preaching  to 
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HI  the  end  of  the  world/  '  I  know  nothing  ahont  that ;  hut 
what  I  do  know,  Duchess,  is,  that  you  will  be  taken  to  the 
seaffold;  you,  and  many  other  ladies  with  you,  in  the  execu- 
tioner's cart,  with  your  hands  tied  behind  your  back.'  ^  Ah !  I 
hope  that  in  that  case  I  shall  at  least  have  a  carriage  hung  with 
black.'  ^No,  Madame ;  ladies  of  higher  rank  than  yourself  will, 
like  you,  go  in  a  cart,  with  their  hands  bound  behind  them.' 
'Of  higher  rank!  what!  princesses  of  the  blood?'  'Of  still 
higher  rank.'  At  this  the  company  began  to  be  agitated,  and 
the  brow  of  the  host  grew  dark !  All  began  to  feel  that  the 
joke  grew  serious.  In  order  to  dispel  the  cloud,  Madame  de 
Grammont,  instead  of  noticing  this  reply,  said,  in  a  lively  tone, 
'You  see,  he  will  not  even  let  me  have  a  confessor.'  'No,  Ma- 
dame, neither  you  nor  any  oqc  else  will  have  one.  The  last  of 
the  condemned  who  will  have  one,  as  a  special  favor,  will  be' — 
he  hesitated.  '  Well,  who  is  the  happy  mortal  that  will  enjoy 
this  privilege  ?'  '  It  is  the  last  that  will  remain  to  him ;  it  will 
be  the  King  of  France.' 

"  The  master  of  the  house  hurriedly  arose,  and  all  was  confn- 
aioD.  Approaching  M.  Gazette,  he  said  to  him  impressively : 
'  My  dear  Monsieur  Oazotte,  we  have  had  enough  of  this  mourn- 
fal  farce.  You  carry  it  too  far,  and  will  not  only  compromise 
yourself,  but  the  whole  company.'  Gazette  made  no  reply,  but 
prepared  to  depart ;  when  Madame  de  Grammont,  who  was 
always  merry,  turned  towards  him  and  said :  '  Sir  Prophet,  you 
have  told  us  all  our  good  fortunes,  but  you  have  said  nothing  of 
your  own.'  He  mused  for  some  time  with  his  eyes  cast  down. 
'  Madame,  have  you  read  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  by  Josephus  ?' 
'  Oh,  certainly;  who  has  not?  But  tell  me,  as  though  I  had  not 
read  it.'  '  Well,  Madame,  during  the  siege,  there  was  a  man, 
who,  for  seven  days  and  nights,  walked  the  ramparts  incessantly 
in  the  sight  of  besieged  and  besiegers,  shouting  out  in  a  sad  and 
loud  voice:  'Woe  to  Jerusalem!'  and  on  the  seventh  day  he 
cried,  '  Woe  to  Jerusalem !  Woe  to  myself !'  at  which  moment 
an  enormous  stone,  cast  by  the  enemy's  machines,  struck  him  and 
crushed  him  to  death.' 

"  On  saying  this.  Gazette  bowed  and  retired." 
The  phenomena  of  second  sight,  the  belief  in  which  is  so  pre- 
valent in  Scotland  and  in  some  other  countries,  belongs  to  pre- 
vbion.      It  is  true  that  philosophy   and  physiology  agree  in 
16 


ito  &Tor  MMM  to  jwlify  •  doMr  Hffminitiw  «ff  A«  wljaat 

W«  we  ftr  froM  phdag  iapfidl  lUlfc  m  aD  Ifcaft  v»  httw 
veliled  bnriDg  iqpm  tfcwi  phcMBOM;  v»  wiD  gim  Ihs  fiAnr* 
lag  eiM  oaly,  wUdi  F«RUtff  ffiblMrt»  aad 
eoniidwiad  ni  dMbwttt  Mpacti  ^^> 

CiSB  dlL  ^  Aa  oA^  of  «ha  E^^idi  anajt 
B^  faauly/'  aaji  FMiUHr,  ^vis  qnrtondl,  towards  liha 
of  iiia  lati  cantaryy  in  <ha  aai^bboriiood  of  •  Sootoh 
iriio  was  gifkod  with  ooeond  i^it.  One  day,  wkon  tke 
iriio  had  made  hb  aoqaamtaaea,  waa  roading  %  play  to  Aa  1^ 
diea.  tlia  hoata  irfio  vaa  naiiitig  tbo  flooff**  aaddoBlT  ataoBad.  aad 
appeared  like  one  inapred*  He  rang  ilia  bdl,  a&d  ordand  -iki 
aerraat  to  laddle  •  horfo,  and  ride  imnediatoty  to  •  mijgMMwi^i 
eaade,  and  aak  after  tlie  healdi  oif  «ha  lady,  aad,  if  tha  npty 
vaa  satiabetoryy  to  go  on  to  another  hoaae  that  he 
inqoire  after  a  hidy  there. 

^^The  oiBeer  doeed  the  book,  and  entreated  hb  hoat  to 
theae  oadden  orderi,  whieh  he  attrilrated  to  aeoond  aig^.  Bi 
heeitatody  bat  finally  owned  that  the  door  had  opened  and  ad- 
mitted a  little  woman  without  a  head,  whoee  figure  resembled 
the  two  ladies  to  whom  he  had  sent.  He  added  that  the  appa* 
rition  was  a  sign  of  the  sadden  death  of  some  person  of  his 
acquaintance. 

^'  The  servant  returned  some  hours  afterwards  with  the  inform- 
ation that  one  of  these  ladies  had  died  suddenly  of  apopkiy 
at  the  moment  of  the  apparition. 

^'  On  another  occasion,  during  a  stormy  night,  it  happened  that 
the  gentleman  was  sick  in  bed,  and  the  officer  reading  to  him ; 
the  fishing-boat  was  out  at  sea.  The  old  gentleman,  after  ex- 
hibiting several  times  much  uneasiness  for  his  people,  cried  out: 
^The  boat  is  lost!'  ^How  do  you  know  it?'  inquired  the  Co- 
lonel. ^  I  see,'  said  the  invalid,  *  two  boatmen,  who  carry  a 
third  drowned;  they  stream  with  water,  and  now  place  him 
close  beside  your  chair.'  At  night,  the  fishermen  returned  with 
the  dead  body  of  their  comrade.''* 

Ferriar  justly  attributes  this  vision  to  hallucinations ;  accord- 
ing to  Abercrombie,  it  was  the  reminiscence  of  a  forgotten 

*  Ferriar,  op.  eii.  p.  67. 
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dream.  We  think  that  it  should  be  classed  with  the  hallucina- 
tioDS  experienced  during  ecstasy.  We  must  also  class  the  ecsta- 
tic visions  of  cold  countries  with  hallucinations,  as  also  the  cases 
of  second  sight  common  to  the  Laplanders,  SamoiMes,  Ostiaks, 
and  Kamtschatdales.     Hibbert  has  given  many  curious  cases.* 

All  phenomena  that  depart  from  common  laws  should  be  sub- 
jected to  severe  examination,  and  rejected  when  they  do  ;iot 
present  evidences  of  truth ;  but  when  their  occurrence  is  gua- 
ranteed by  men  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  whose  morality  is 
unquestioned,  then  skepticism  is  no  longer  possible;  the  difficulty 
lies  only  in  their  correct  interpretation.  There  are  doubtless  a 
great  number  of  cases  of  prevision  which  may  be  explained  by 
the  hallucinations  of  ecstasy ;  but  there  are  some,  also,  which 
appear  to  belong  to  a  different  order  of  things;  such  is  the  ac- 
count related  by  Josephus.  There  is,  therefore,  developed,  in 
a  manner  unknown  to  us,  a  greater  actirity  of  the  faculty  of 
perception,  just  as  we  see,  in  certain  diseases,  the  senses  acquire 
an  extraordinary  delicacy  on  the  approach  of  death,  when  the 
rick  person  astonishes  those  about  him  by  the  elevation  of  his 
ihouehts,  and  the  sudden  lucidity  of  a  mind  which  has  been 
obscured  during  many  long  years.f 

^'Nothing  is  more  surprising,"  observes  Aret^,  ^^than  the 
observations  sometimes  made  by  patients,  in  the  midst  of  their 
paroxysms,  the  propositions  they  advance,  and  the  objects  they 
behold.  Their  senses  are  exalted;  their  minds  possess  great 
subtlety,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  penetrating  into  futurity. 
At  first,  they  commence  by  presaging  their  own  death ;  they 
then  predict  the  future  of  those  persons  who  may  be  present ; 
and  then  their  spirits  are  released  from  the  coarse  covering  of 
day.    This  event  fills  all  who  witness  it  with  admiration.*'^ 

The  same  author  observes :  '^It  is  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
ocoarional  sayings  and  soliloquies  of  patients  on  the  approach 
of  an  attack  of  apoplexy.    All  their  senses  seem  healthy  and 

*  History  of  Lapland,  written  bj  John  Soheffer,  Professor  of  Law  at 
Upsal,  in  Sweden.    English  Translation,  published  A.  D.  1704. 

t  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Da  R6tour  de  la  Raison  ohes  les  Alien^s  Moor- 
ants  ;  M6moire  in6dit  Gksette  des  Hdpitanx,  1844  {Annal,  Mid.  Ptych,)^ 
torn.  iL  2d  s^rie,  p.  531. 

%  Aret6e  de  Cappadoce,  De  signis  et  oansis  ocnlorum  morbonun,  lib. 
ii.  oap.  T. 


'  I 


perfiMl^  md  thtj  ftppaw  to  !»?•  wMpSni  ikB  jommt  U 
phtoj.    The  fint  oi^Mt  of  their  Ihooghti  ie  ^ iMlihAft  Aif 
are  about  to  leare  the  world ;  thej  then  enaoaaeethe  flrtwe  Ip 
the  preeenti  a&d^  the  OTeni  jortifyug  their  predietjoM^  thq 
looked  upon  m  real  propheta.    I  had  one  iriio  pridiitei 
death  lix  daja  beAire  the  erent  took  plaoe."* 

We  nill  only  extraet  one  very  ennoaa  peenge  ftoM  CUhIh 
«I  think  it  here  neoeaeary/'  saya  that  phynriai^ 
partioolarly  to  thoae  abigalar  aeste  laladiea  ia  wUek 
teUeoteal  fiMnltiea  mddenly  beeome  derelqwd  thnft  htam 
preTioady  exiated.  It  ia  alao  obaenredy  that 
medio  and  eoatatio  diaeaiea,  the  oi^gana  of 
soaeeptiUe  of  reoeiTing  improaaioM  whieh  vera  Bofe 
in  a  normal  atate»  and  which  may  enn  be  ehaneledMd  4ift 
umaturaL  I  have  freqaently  nalieed  die  meet  aii^dar 
ariaing  from  thia  aaaoqptibili^  of  aenaatioa  ia 
dovbtleea  haTO  diatingoiahed  themaelTea  aa  euaDeBfe  SMha* 


^t». 


Some  of  theae  patienta  aee  the  meet  mimoeeepie  Qlpeali  wMb 
the  naked  eye ;  othera  aee  ao  elearly  in  dm  daik,  aa  to  aMfrik 
perfect  security.  There  are  others,  again,  who  follow  peraoaa  hy 
their  scent,  like  a  dog,  and  can  distingniah  anch  thiaga  aa  they 
haye  used  or  even  only  tonehed. 

<^I  haye  seen  some  whose  taste  has  acquired  a  peculiar  ddi> 
cacy,  and  who  would  demand  or  choose  aliment  and  even  reme- 
dies that  would  be  really  senriceable  to  them,  with  •  sagacity 
ordinarily  observable  only  in  animals.  Some  have  the  power  of 
looking  within  themselves  during  their  paroxysms,  and  annowne* 
ing  the  approach  of  certain  crises,  the  occurrence  of  whieh  aooQ 
proves  the  justness  of  their  sensations ;  or  they  notioe  other 
organic  modifications  attested  by  the  state  of  the  pulae  and 
other  still  more  certain  sign8."t 

Is  it  a  weakness  to  acknowledge  that  a  number  of  phenomena 
pass  in  the  profoundness  of  thought,  which  will  forever  remain 
unexplained  ?  Had  ,Dr.  Charpignon  read  this  paragraph,  he 
would  not  have  said,  in  pages  168  and  850,  in  his  PhytUligie  dm 

*  Bordeo,  Reoherches  rar  les  Malaxes  ohro&iqoas,  t.  p.  825,  et  saiv. 
Edit  de  Tan.  ix. . 
t  Cabsnis  7e  M^moire  De  llnfliienee  des  Maladies  ear  laFetaaliondis 
et  dee  elections  moralee. 
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Magnitiimj  tliat  I  explain  all  cases  of  second  sight  by  halluci- 
nation.  My  opinions  on  presentiments,  foresight,  apparitions, 
and  the  books  of  the  saints,  formally  contradict  this  theory."*" 

SomnambuliMtiu — The  consideration  of  hallucinations  in 
ecstasy  and  prevision,  brings  us  naturally  to  speak  of  those 
obserrable  in  9amnafnbuli9fn.  Natural  somnambulism  has  many 
points  of  affinity  with  dreams,  and  really  appears  to  differ  from 
them  only  in  the  degree  wherewith  the  bodily  functions  are 
aflboted.  The  mind,  as  in  dreams,  is  fixed  upon  certain  impres- 
sions, which  it  takes  for  so  many  real  and  actual  external  sensa- 
tkms;  but  the  organs  are  more  obedient  to  the  mandates  of  the 
will,  so  that  the  individual  speaks  and  acts  under  the  influence 
of  these  erroneous  conceptions. 

'^  We  must  attribute,"  says  Richard,  '^  all  that  is  inexplicable 
in  somnambulism  to  the  force  of  imagination,  which  presents 
images  to  the  somnambulist  with  the  same  definiteness  that  they 
are  presented  in  dreams.  Undeniably,  in  dreams,  we  see  objects 
as  clearly  as  though  it  were  bright  day,  because  the  light  which 
has  conveyed  the  illuminated  objects  to  the  brain,  impresses 
them  there.f 

Somnambulism,  as  in  other  nervous  conditions  of  which  we 
have  treated,  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  hallucinations. 

Oasb  GIV.  a  highly  respectable  man,  who  had  long  been  in 
eommand  of  a  large  merchant  ship,  related  the  following  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  which'  occurred  whilst  he  was  in  the  Tagus.  One 
of  his  crew  was  assassinated  by  a  Portuguese,  and  it  was  rumored 
that  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  haunted  the  ship.  Sailors  are 
proverbially  superstitious ;  and,  in  this  instance,  they  exhibited 
much  repugnance  to  staying  on  board.  In  fact,  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  they  would  desert  rather  than  return  to  England  with 
a  ghost  as  passenger.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  for  Cap- 
tain S.  to  sift  the  matter ;  he  discovered  that,  although  they  all 
pretended  to  have  seen  lights,  and  to  have  heard  noises,  the 
whole  story  was  founded  on  the  statement  of  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic ;  but  a  cool,  honest,  and  sensible 
man,  and  whom  the  captain  had  no  reason  to  suspect  of  wilfully 
deceiving  him. 

*  J.  Charpignon,  Physiologie  M6deoine  et  Metaph jsique  du  Magnetisme. 
1  ToL  in  8,  Paris  1848. 
t  Biohardy  Th^rie  des  Songes,  1  voL  in  12,  p.  104,  Paris,  1754. 
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The  lientenaiit  loleiiinly  toU  Oaptom  8.  ihrt  dw  iptelra  iC 
the  deceased  »ppe«Md  to  him  elmoet  nii^tly,  oUigod  lum  to 
abandon  whaterer  he  was  engaged  in,  and^  ae  he  aipreMei  hna* 
aelf|  burnt  him  by  a  elow  fire. 

He  related  this  with  ererj  demonatration  of  honw,  pravpg 
the  reality  of  his  distreaa  and  hie  fear.  The  captaiB,  vitheifc 
pnrsamg  the  iabject^  reaolTed  to  wateh^  dining  the  ii||^  iki 
actions  of  this  man. 

When  the  beDs  soonded  midnight^  the  deeper  snddmly  leas^ 
with  a  wild  and  distressed  look,  lighted  a  eandl^,  and  waUced  to 
the  kitchen ;  he  there  sat  down,  and,  with  eyes  wide  opea^  i^ 
peared  to  be  staring  at  some  terrible  object,  fircm  whidi^  how- 
erer,  he  conld  not  remoTO  his  gaie.  At  the  end  of  some  seeeads 
he  rose,  took  a  pot,  which  he  filled  with  water,  and,  talkiag  to 
himself  in  a  low  tone,  mixed  sslt  in  it,  and  sprinkled  it  over  Af§ 
kitchen.  He  then  heared  a  deep  sigh,  like  a  man  rdierod  of .» 
heaTy  oppression,  and,  retoming  to  his  hammo<^,  slept  peaee* 
folly.  On  the  following  morning  he  related  to  the  e^ptaia  tto 
exact  history  of  the  apparition,  adding  that  the  ghost  had  tdsM 
him  to  the  kitohen ;  bat  that,  baring  fortnnatdy  procured,  Im 
did  not  know  how,  some  holy  water,  he  had  snoceeded  in  ridding 
himself  of  his  visitor. 

The  captain  told  him  all  that  had  actually  passed  in  the  night, 
adding  details  that  proved  him  to  have  been  the  dupe  of  his 
imagination.  He  acknowledged  the  justness  of  the  captain's 
reasonings,  and,  as  often  happens  in  cases  where  the  illpsion  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  dream  returned  no  more.* 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  affection  occurs  during  the  night ;  bat 
it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  observe,  through  the  day,  a  stoto 
which  bears  some  analogy  to  somnambulism,  and  in  which  is 
particularly  remarked  an  indifference  to  external  objects.  Under 
some  circumstances,  these  attacks  have  occurred  suddenly ;  and, 
under  others,  they  have  been  preceded  by  a  noise  or  confusion 
in  the  head.  The  individuals  then  become  more  or  less  absent; 
they  have  no  longer  any  connection  with  exterior  objects,  or 
have  but  a  confused  idea  of  them.  They  may  frequently  con- 
verse in  a  continued  and  intelligible  manner,  but  the  actual 
impress  of  the  mind  is  reflected  in  their  discourse.     In  some 

*  Walter  Scott,  op.  eU.  p.  216. 
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oases  they  recite  long  poems,  often  with  more  correctness  than 
they  would  do  in  their  waking  hoars.  They  sometimes  hold 
discourse  with  imaginary  beings,  relate  circumstances  or  conver- 
sations that  happened  long  back,  and  which  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  forgotten ;  some  have  been  heard  to  sing  much 
better  than  in  their  natural  state,  and  authentic  examples  are 
dted  of  persons  in  that  state  who  have  spoken  correctly  in  a 
language  which  they  knew  but  imperfectly. 

Case  CV.  "Some  years  ago,"  says  Abercrombie,  "I  at- 
tended a  young  lady  subject  to  an  affection  of  this  character, 
which  always  took  place  during  the  day,  and  which  lasted  from 
ten  minutes  to  one  hour.  Without  any  premonitory  symptoms, 
her  body  became  motionless,  her  eyes  open,  fixed,  and  she  was 
completely  insensible,  and  quite  unconscious  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  her.  She  was  frequently  attacked  whilst  playing  on 
the  piano ;  she  continued  to  play  with  perfect  correctness,  but 
without  getting  beyond  a  certain  point.  She  was,  on  one  occa- 
sion attacked  just  as  she  was  about  to  begin  a  new  piece.  Dur- 
ing the  paroxysm,  she  repeated  it  perfectly  five  or  six  times ; 
but  on  recovering,  could  not  play  it  without  study."* 

This  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  union  of  catalepsy,  epilepsy, 
and  ecstasy. 

The  hallucinations  of  somnambulism  may  give  rise  to  the  most 
singular  actions,  and  to  resolutions  involving  the  gravest  respon- 
sibility, which  might  result  in  unhappy  consequences  to  the  ac- 
tors if  these  facts  were  not  known. 

Oase  CVI.  Dom.  Duhaget  was  of  a  good  family  in  Gascony, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  in  service ;  he  had  been  a  cap- 
tain in  the  infantry  for  twenty  years ;  and  was  a  chevalier  of 
St.  Louis.  I  never  knew  any  one  possessing  more  amiability  or 
piety. 

"  We  had,"  he  related,  "  a  friar  at ,  where  I  was  prior 

before  I  came  to  Pierre  Ghfitel,  of  a  melancholy  disposition  and 
a  gloomy  character,  who  was  known  as  a  somnambulist. 

"  Sometimes,  during  the  paroxysms,  he  would  leave  his  cell, 
and  re-enter  it  alone;  at  others,  he  would  lose  himself,  and  have 
to  be  brought  back.  His  case  had  been  treated,  and  as  the 
returns  were  very  rare,  it  had  ceased  to  attract  attention. 

*  Abercrombie,  op,  eit,  pp.  308  and  328. 
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"  Om  ail^t,  I  Wki  Bituag  np  beyond  mj  nn»l  boar  for  n> 
tirbg.  I  wM  engftgcd  id  looking  orcr  •ome  |mp«n  in  1117  deok, 
wbcD  I  beard  the  door  open  and  mw  Um  friu  oater  in  •  eon- 
pJeto  oute  of  sontDinibiilinii.  IIu  ejea  vera  open,  bat  fixed ; 
he  bad  on  <tu\r  chc  ganoent  in  wbi«b  b«  slept,  and  b«1d  a  larjge 
hnife  in  bia  band.  He  vent  straigbt  to  nj  bed;  appeared  tt 
■atisfy  hiiMclf  hj  feeling,  that  I  was  reaUj  there ;  aft«r  wbidi, 
he  struck  ibree  heavjr  blows  so  powerfoll;,  that  the  blade,  after 
piercing  the  clothes,  entered  deep  into  the  mattresi,  or  rather 
the  mat,  vrfaich  I  ascd  instead.  When  he  first  entered,  bis  brow 
was  frowuing  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  contracted.  Hartog 
etmck,  be  turned  sronnd,  and  I  observed  that  instead  of  the 
frowning  and  distorl«d  featnrea,  bit  eo«lttMMBM  was  overspread 
witii  an  air  of  great  sadBlaetioa.  The  light  from  two  lamps 
that  were  on  mj  desk  bad  no  effect  on  his  eyes ;  he  ratumed  as 
be  camo,  opening  and  shotting  quietly  the  two  doors  that  led  to 
a;  celt ;  and  I  was  soon  satisfied  that  b«  had  gone  dircctljr  and 
^nietlj  to  his  own. 

"  You  may  imagine,"  continued  the  prior,  "  my  state  of  mind, 
doring  this  terrible  apparition.  I  shuddered  with  horror  at  the 
danger  from  wliicL  I  Lad  eseapcd,  and  tu  great  was  my  emotion 
that  I  conld  not  close  an  eye  the  whole  night. 

"  The  next  day,  I  summoned  the  somnambulist,  and  qnietly 
asked  him  of  what  he  had  dreamed  the  preceding  night.  Jki 
this  qiustion  he  was  agitated.  *  Father,'  replied  be,  *  I  had  M 
strange  a  dream  that  I  do  not  like  to  tell  yon  of  it ;  it  is,  perhi^ 
the  work  of  the  evil  one,  and' —  *  I  command  it,'  replied  I ; '  a 
dream  is  always  involuntary,  and  it  but  an  illusion.'  '  Father,' 
said  he,  '  I  was  hardly  asleep  before  I  dreamed  that  yoa  had 
killed  my  mother ;  that  her  bleeding  shade  appeared  and  d*> 
manded  vengeance  ;  at  this  sight,  I  was  bo  enraged  that  I  Sfw 
like  a  madman  to  your  apartment  and  stabbed  yon.  Soob  aiter- 
wards  I  awoke,  bathed  in  perspiration.  I  bated  myself  for  At 
ontrage,  and  then  blessed  Qod  that  so  great  a  crime  had  not 
been  committed.'  'The  deed  was  nearer ' eonsommaticm  tl»a 
you  are  aware  of,'  said  I  to  him,  with  a  oalm  and  serioos  air. 

"  I  then  related  what  had  occurred,  and  showed  him  the  evi- 
dence of  the  blows  which  be  thought  were  dealt  upon  me. 

*'  Upon  this,  he  threw  himself  at  my  feet  in  tears,  groaning 
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oyer  the  misfortune  which  had  so  nearly  happened,  and  im- 
ploring such  penance  as  I  thought  fit  to  inflict  upon  him. 

^^Noy  no/'  I  cried;  ^^I  shall  not  punish  you  for  an  involun- 
tary act ;  but  henceforth  I  dispense  with  your  services  during 
the  night,  and  advise  you  that  I  shall  have  your  cell  locked  on 
the  outside  after  the  evening  repast,  and  opened  only  in  time  for 
you  to  attend  mass  at  daybreak." 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  prior,  who  escaped  by  a 
miracle,  had  been  killed,  the  sleep-walking  friar  would  not  have 
been  punished,  as  it  would  have  been  an  involuntary  murder  on 
his  part.* 

The  Neapolitan  journals  lately  related  a  case  in  which  a  man, 
in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  dreaming  that  his  wife,  then  by  his 
side,  was  unfaithful,  wounded  her  dangerously  with  a  poniard, 
which  he  always  carried  about  him.  M.  Maglietta,  a  barrister, 
published  an  opinion,  in  which  he  contended  that  blows  and 
wounds  inflicted  by  a  man  asleep,  and  in  a  state  of  somnambulism, 
were  not  punishable.f 

Lorry  has  described  two  very  interesting  cases  which  he  wit- 
nessed. A  woman,  in  a  state  resembling  somnambulism,  was  in 
the  habit  of  conversing  loudly  with  absent  persons  whom  she 
thought  she  saw.  She  was  so  insensible  to  external  impressions, 
that  she  could  be  pinched  and  pricked  without  manifesting  the 
slightest  pain.  In  this  state  she  perceived  distinctly  the  objects 
with  which  she  was  in  connection.  Her  arms  and  fingers  pre- 
served their  position,  until  an  involuntary  movement  of  the 
members  gave  them  another  direction.  After  the  paroxysm, 
she  had  no  recollection  of  what  had  passed. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  irregular. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  state,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
conversing  with  a  person  whom  she  appeared  distinctly  to  see. 
Her  discourse  always  dwelt  on  the  thought  that  had  preoccupied 
her  mind.  In  this  state,  she  was  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
any  one.  The  mother  of  this  woman  having  died  suddenly,  the 
daughter,  during  her  paroxysms,  continued  to  talk  with  her  as 
though  she  were  living. 

•  Brillat  Savarin,  Physiologie  de  goiit,  2d  edit  t.  i.  p.  6,  Paris,  1828. 
t  Union  M6dicale,  16  December,  1851. 


most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  casea  is  the  pro- 
fonna  iDsensibiJity  of  the  individual  a  to  outward  impressions, 
excepting  to  those  connected  with  their  ideas,  thonghts,  and 
seQtiments;  they  are  instances  of  striking  analogy  with  animal 
somnambulism.  Another  charactoristio  of  this  affection  is  the 
instantaneous  change  which  occurs  in  thought  and  consciousnni. 
The  affection  is  also  characterized  by  the  ecstatic  disposition  of 
the  mind,  by  the  total  Buepension  of  actual  ideas,  which  coa- 
tinuca  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  in  the  eqnally  sudden  and 
remarkable  return  of  the  mind  to  the  normal  state  on  the  tenni- 
mination  of  the  paroxysm. 

I  shall  conclude  this  series  of  observations  with  a  case  bor- 
rowed from  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen  ;  it  possesses  much  interest, 
and  resembles,  in  somo  respects,  that  of  Negretti,  related  by 
Muratori,  but  appears  decisive  on  the  question  whether  or  not 
Bomnambulism  carries  with  it  the  suspension  of  the  senses,  uxi 
their  transposition  to  the  nervous  system  of  physical  life. 

Case  CVIl.  Dyce  speaks  of  a  young  girl,  who  was  of  delicate 
health  until  she  attained  womanhood.  Tbo  first  symptom 
which  appeared  was  great  drowsiness,  soon  followed  by  n  per- 
petual desire  to  talk.  She  repeated  what  had  passed  during 
the  day,  and  sang  both  sacrei!  and  profane  melodies.  Every 
night,  in  her  sleep,  she  imagined  herself  going  to  Epsom  Raoei} 
mounted  a  kitchen  stool,  and  ran  round  the  room,  imitating  ths 
sounds  osed  hy  a  person  riding.  She  replied  without  waking  to 
any  questions  that  were  asked  her.  The  returns  of  this  state 
were  frequent,  and  at  irregular  intervals.  She  dressed  tlw 
children  in  her  sleep,  and  at  one  time  she  set  the  table  for 
breakfast,  her  eyes  remaining  closed. 

When  taken  to  church,  she  understood  the  sermon,  and 
seemed  much  affected  when  the  preacher  spoke  of  three  yonsg 
persons  who  had  been  ezecnted,  and  of  their  progress  in  orime. 
On  being  questioned,  when  the  paroxysm  was  over,  and  having 
returned  home,  she  denied  having  been  to  oborch ;  but  in  the 
subsequent  recurrence  of  the  somnambulio  state,  she  repeated 
the  text  and  the  substance  of  the  discourse. 

Artificial  S(>mnambulitm. — The  cases  to  which  we  hare  just 
directed  attention,  lead  us  to  those  relating  to  artificial  somnam- 
bnlism.  We  must  not  confound  these  two  conditions,  ^thongh 
they  present  certain  analogies ;  thus,  the  first  n8oaD3r  oeoon 
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without  any  perceptible  cause,  and  is  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  will.  The  somnambulist  appears  to  use  but  one  sense, "^  and 
his  attention  is  excited  by  only  one  order  of  facts,  those  with 
which  his  mind  is  occupied;  his  thoughts  have  but  one  tendency, 
and  he  is  conscious  of  nothing  that  does  not  bear  some  relation 
to  this  peculiar  direction  of  the  mind.  The  second  state  suc- 
ceeds magnetism ;  it  is  determined  by  the  will  of  the  operator. 
Almost  always,  however,  the  thoughts  and  attention  of  the  per- 
son are  free. 

Artificial  somnambulism  offers  several  curious  phenomena. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  some  of  them  on  the  occasion  of 
dreams  and  ecstasy ;  here,  however,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  the  study  of  somnambulism  in  its  relation  to  hallucination. 
Those  who  maintain  that  we  explain  this  singular  state  by  hallu- 
cination, are  in  error ;  it  is  one  thing  to  affirm  that  it  is  pro- 
duced in  the  magnetic  sleep  of  hallucinations,  and  another  to 
say  that  somnambulism  is  but  a  hallucination.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  physio- 
logical, and  yet  be  manifested  in  reverie,  dreams,  and  other 
dispositions  of  the  mind  which  have  never  been  seriously  ranked 
with  insanity. 

Amongst  the  cases  of  artificial  somnambulism,  we  will  select 
those  whose  authenticity  cannot  be  questioned. 

Case  GVIII.  Madame  Plantin,  about  64  years  of  age,  con- 
sulted, in  the  month  of  June,  1828,  a  somnambulist,  who  was 
introduced  to  her  by  Dr.  Ghapelain,  and  by  whom  she  was  in- 
formed that  a  tumor  would  form  in  her  right  breast,  and  threaten 
to  become  cancerous.  The  invalid  passed  the  summer  in  the 
country,  but  attended  very  carelessly  to  the  regimen  prescribed. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  she  returned  to  see  Dr.  Ghape- 
lain, and  confessed  that  the  tumor  was  considerably  increased. 
He  began  to  magnetize  her  on  the  23d  October  following,  and 

*  In  Bomnambalism,  hearing  is  frequently  preserred,  questions  are 
heard  and  replied  to  as  in  waking.  Touch  is  also  frequently  perfect;  and 
even  in  some  cases  acquires  an  extraordinary  delicacy.  This  is  the  sense 
which  presides,  as  it  were,  over  all  the  actions  of  somnambulists.  Sauvages 
of  Montpellier  has  described  two  sick  persons  in  the  hospital  as  natural 
somnambulists,  and  also  clairvoyants;  his  account  is  found  in  the  MS* 
moircM  de  VAeadimie  des  Sciences  (Szaf  kowski,  Recherches  sur  les  Halluct- 
nations,  1849,  p.  155). 
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the  Bleep  was  induced  eeveraJ  days  aftervr&rds ;  but  absolnte 
8001  nam bulism  was  never  very  perfect  in  her.  The  means  em- 
ployed retarded  vithout  curing  the  disease.  Finally,  the  breaat 
gathered,  and  the  doctor  thought  that  the  only  boi>c  was  to  haw 
it  retDoved.  M.  Jules  Cloquet,  a  very  skilful  aurgeoa,  wsa  of 
the  same  opinion;  it  remained  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  invalid, 
in  which  Dr.  Chapelaiu,  by  his  influence  over  her,  auccceded. 
He  used  the  whole  power  of  his  will  to  produce  insensibility  of 
the  part,  and,  when  he  thought  he  had  succeeded,  he  pinched 
the  end  of  the  breast  violently  with  his  nails  without  cttusing 
pain.  The  invalid  was  ignorant  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  opera- 
tion ;  it  was  the  12th  of  April,  1825*.  Dr.  Chapelain  magnetixed 
her,  and  powerfully  magnetized  the  part  on  which  they  wert 
about  to  operate.  He  also  magnctixed  the  operator  and  bit 
Ksebtaut,  who  doubted  not  that  Moilamo  Plantiu  would  awakft 
at  the  first  incision ;  but  their  astonishment  was  e-itrcme  at  her 
profound  insensibility.  "  It  appeared  to  me,"  said  Dr.  Cloquot, 
"  that  we  were  cutting  a  corpse."  I  will  subjoin  the  report  of 
thie  case,  transmitted  to  the  surgioal  department  of  the  Boyml 
Academy  of  Medicine  :* — 

"  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  operation,  M.  Cloquet,  on  hia  am- 
nl  ftt  half-past  10,  found  the  iaralid  dreeaed  and  seated  ia  ha 
arm-chair  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  in  a  quiet  natural  sleaf. 
She  had  been  about  an  hour  before  to  mass,  which  ahe  ii»* 
bitually  attended  at  that  hoar,  and  M.  Chapelain  magnettaaA 
her  on  her  return.  She  spoke  very  calmly  of  the  operatioB  dha 
was  about  to  undergo.  Everything  being  prepared,  aha  nndruMai 
and  seated  herself  in  a  chair.  • 

"  Dr.  Chapelain  supported  her  right  arm,  the  left  was  alltnrai 
to  lie  at  her  side.  M.  Paillooz,  houae-stadent  of  the  Hoapitrf 
of  St.  Louis,  had  the  care  of  giring  the  instramentB  and  nu^iig 
the  Itgatnres. 

"  A  first  incisioD,  beginning  near  the  hollow  of  the  arm-ph, 
was  directed  abore  the  tomor  towards  the  inner  fiue  of  Ae 
breast.  The  second,  commencing  at  the  same  spot,  out  rooAd 
beneath  the  tumor  and  joined  the  first ;  the  engorged  glaadi 
were  carefolly  dissected  oo  account  of  their  nearness  to  the  aiit 

■  Sm  the  Arohirea  gininles  ds  BtMmne,  t.  zz.  p.  Ul,  4<  Mf.,  Maj, 
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kry  urterj,  and  the  tumor  was  extracted.  The  operation  lasted 
from  ten  to  twelre  minutes.  Daring  all  this  time  the  patient 
oonyersed  tranquilly  with  the  operator ;  there  was  no  change  in 
the  poeition  of  the  limhf  or  features,  nor  in  the  respiration  or 
tlie  Toice ;  the  pulsations  also  were  natural.  She  continued  in 
the  same  automatic  state  of  ease  and  impassihility  in  which  M. 
doquet  found  her  on  his  arrival.  There  was  no  cause  for  re- 
straint ;  it  was  simply  requisite  to  support  her.  A  ligature 
was  applied  to  the  thoracic  lateral  artery,  divided  during  the 
extraction  of  the  glands.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  when 
the  surgeon  washed  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound, 
with  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm  water,  the  patient-  manifested 
sensations  resembling  thoise  produced  by  tickling,  and  said 
quickly,  several  times,  ^  Ah !  stop ;  don't  tickle  me.* 

^^  The  wound  being  dressed  with  adhesive  plaster,  the  patient 
was  put  in  bed,  still  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  in  which  she 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  forty-eight  hours.* 

"  This  lady  had  a  daughter  married  to  M.  Lagandrd ;  unfor* 
tOBtttely  she  was  in  the  country,  and  could  not  be  in  Paris  for 
some  days  after  the  operation.  Madame  Lagandrd  was  a  som«- 
nambulist,  and  exhibited  remarkable  clearness  of  perception^ 

^^  M.  Cloquet  proposed  to  Dr.  Ghapelain  to  magnetize  Ma- 
dame Li^ndr^.  To  this  he  assented,  and  after  placing  her  in 
the  magnetic  state,  he  made  many  inquiries  respecting  Madame 
Pktttin.  Her  replies  were  as  follows:  'My  mother  is  very 
nach  reduced ;  she  no  longer  lives  but  by  magnetism,  whidi 
BUStMns  her  artificially ;  she  has  no  life  in  her.'  'Do  you  think 
that  your  mother's  life  can  be  saved?'  'No  ;  she  will  die  to* 
morrow  morning  early,  without  agony  or  suffering.'  '  What  are 
the  diseased  parts?'  'The  left  lung  is  shrunk,  folded  upon 
itself;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  skin-Uke  membrane,  and  is  floating 
in  water.  But  it  is  ohiefly  there,'  said  the  somnambulist,  point- 
ing to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  '  that  my  mother  suffers. 
The  right  lung  no  longer  breathes ;  it  is  dead ;  the  left  lung 
is  healthy ;  it  is  by  that  my  mother  lives.  There  is  a  little 
water  in  the   pericardium.'      'What  is  the  condition  of  the 

*  Madame  Plantin  died  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  after  the  operation,  bat 
from  oauses  onconneoted  with  it;  she  was  opened,  and  the  peouliaritiet  of 
the  autopsy  were  found  to  be  remarkable. 


organs  of  tie  abdomen?'  'The  stomach  and  intestines  are 
healthy  ;  the  livor  is  white  and  decolored  on  the  Burfacc' 

"  M.  Chapelain  powcrfitllj  magnetized  the  putitnt  several 
times  during  Monday,  and  hardly  succeeded  in  making  her 
sleep.  Wien  he  returned  on  Tuesday  morning,  about  seven 
o'clock,  she  had  just  expired.  The  two  physicianB  were  desiroag 
of  verifying  the  descriptions  of  the  somnambulist  as  to  the 
interior  condition  of  the  body ;  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
family  to  a  poH-mortem  examination.  M,  Moreau,  secretary  of 
the  surgical  department  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Dr. 
Dronsart,  were  requested  to  be  present  aa  witnesses,  and  it  wae 
determined  on  for  the  next  day.  It  was  conducted  by  M,  Clo- 
quet  and  M.  Pailloux,  his  assistant,  and  Dr.  Chapelain.  The 
latter  put  Madame  Lagandri^  into  the  magnetic  sleep  a  little 
before  the  hour  fixed  on.  I  will  not  describe  the  scene  of  tci^ 
dcmess  and  filial  piety  which  took  place,  during  which  the 
somnambulist  bathed  with  tears  the  inanimate  body  of  her 
mother. 

"  Dr.  Chapelain  hastened  to  calm  her.  The  physicians  desired 
to  hear  from  her  own  lips  what  she  had  described  as  having  seen 
within  tho  body  of  her  mother,  and  the  somnambulist  repeated, 
in  ft  firm  Toice,  snd  withoat  hesitation,  what  she  bad  already 
related  to  MM.  Cloqnet  and  Chapelain.  She  was  thco  led  hj 
the  latter  into  the  room  adjoming  that  in  which  the  aotopay  vaa 
to  take  place,  and  the  door  was  carefully  closed.  Hadame 
Lagandr^  continaed  in  a  state  of  Bomnambttlism,  and  notwitli- 
Btaading  the  barrier  that  separated  her  from  those  gentlemen, 
she  followed  the  knife  in  the  hands  of  the  operator,  and  obserred 
to  those  near  to  her:  'Why  do  they  make  an  intnsion  in  the 
middle  of  the  chest  when  the  disease  is  on  the  right  side?' 

"  The  indicationa  of  the  somnambulist  were  fonnd  oorreot,  and 
the  description  of  the  antopsy  was  written -by  Dr.  Dronsart,  aa 
follows : — 

"  Description  of  the  pott-mi>rtem  examination  of  the  body  of 
Madame  PlaoUD,  on  Tuesday,  2dth  April,  182d  :— 

"Exterior. — ^Yellowish  paleness  over  the  body;  rery  thin ; 
abdomen  large.  The  wound  three  quarters  healed ;  the  sorfaoe 
granulated,  and  flesh  healthy ;  the  edges  sunken,  and  oorered 
with  a  newly  formed  cicatrix. 

*' Interior. — On  opening  the  cheat,  the  oari^  nt  tbe  rlg^t 
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pleura  was  discoyered  to  be  filled  with  a  thick  serositj,  the 
quantity  of  which  might  be  about  two  pints;  the  pulmonary  and 
costal  portions  of  that  membrane  are  covered  with  soft  layers 
of  exudations,  more  abundant  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
cavity  than  in  the  anterior.  The  lung  strongly  drawn  back  on 
itself;  the  incisions  made  on  the  posterior  edge,  and  principal- 
ly on  the  superior  lobe,  exhibit  the  presence  of  pneumonia, 
whence  issues  a  sero-purulent  liquid,  whitish  in  some  places,  and 
grayish  in  others.  Several  points  of  the  anterior  edge  and  the 
inferior  lobe  are  yet  permeable  to  air,  and  crackling ;  the  peri- 
cardium contains  about  three  or  four  ounces  of  limpid  serosity. 
The  posterior  face  of  the  heart  is  slightly  red,  and  presents 
several  small  portions  of  a  skinny  exudation.  Besides  this,  this 
organ  has  nothing  remarkable. 

/^The  liver  is  of  ordinary  size;  the  superior  face  is  covered, 
towards  the  centre,  with  whitish  spots  which  do  not  spread  be- 
yond the  surface  of  the  organ;  the  biliary  gall-bladder  is  with- 
ered, and  of  a  whitish  color;  it  is  filled  with  biliary  calculi,  and 
contains  no  bile. 

"The  other  organs  have  not  been  examined." 

Here  follow  the  signatures."^  The  witnesses  are  all  living, 
and  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  medical  world.  Their  communica- 
tion has  been  interpreted  in  various  ways,  but  no  one  has  ever 
doubted  their  veracity. 

The  two  following  cases  have  been  reported  by  M.  Ghardel, 
Counsellor  in  the  Court  of  Cassation,  who  received  them  from 
ocular  witnesses,  persons  of  respectability  and  integrity : — 

Casb  CIX.  a  magistrate,  and  counsellor  in  a  royal  court, 
related  to  me  the  following  anecdote :  His  wife  had  an  attendant 
who  was  in  very  delicate  health.  She  magnetized  her,  and  put 
her  into  a  state  of  somnambulism.  It  was  done  privately,  as 
her  charitable  intentions  would  not  have  secured  her  from  ridi- 
cule. The  lady  was  assisted  by  her  husband.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  magnetic  treatment  had  been  accompanied  with  severe 
pain,  the  somnambulist  asked  for  some  old  wine;  the  husband 
took  a  light  and  went  below  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  He 
descended  the  first  flight  of  stairs  without  accident,  but  the 

*  Cbardel,  Psyoholo^e  phjsiologique,  Paris,  1844,  p.  260,  d  ieq.,  and 
pp.  277,  278,  d  seq. 
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cellnr  WHS  deep  undor  ground,  and  the  steps  were  moist;  ht 
slipped  half  way  down,  and  fell  back  without  being  hurt  or  even 
extinguishing  the  tight.  Having  procnred  the  wine,  he  returned, 
when  be  found  his  wife  acquainted  with  bia  fall  and  all  its  de> 
tsils;  the  Bomnambulist  bad  related  them  as  they  occurred.* 

Case  CX.  I  knew  the  wife  of  a  colonel  in  the  cavalry,  who, 
being  magnetized  by  her  husband,  became  a  somnambalist ; 
during  the  course  of  treatment,  an  indisposition  obliged  him  to 
call  to  his  assistance  an  officer  of  his  regiment.  Some  time  after, 
during  a  mugnetic  sitting,  the  husband,  having  put  hie  wife  into 
a  state  of  eontnambulism,  desired  her  to  give  him  information  of 
that  officer:    "Ahl   the  unhappy  man!"  cried  she;    "I  see 

him;  he  is  at ;  ho  is  on  the  point  of  killing  himself;  now 

he  points  the  pistol;  run  quickly."  The  place  indicated  was  a 
league  distant ;  n  horseman  mounted  in  all  haste,  but  when  he 
arrived,  the  suicide  was  consummated. f 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  these  three  cases ;  they  «• 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  persona  and  objects,  in  con- 
nection with  the  person  magnetized,  can  be  seen  by  him  und«r 
their  real  forma ;  a  phenomenon  ia  then  produced  similar  to  that 
we  have  seen  in  reverie,  dreams,  ecstasies,  and  in  cases  of  pre- 
vision and  presentiment;  in  a  word,  in  all  cases  of  hallucina- 
tioBB  compatible  with  reason.  There  are,  donbtless,  other  pecft- 
liarities  which  aeem  to  exceed  natoral  houndariea ;  hat  ve  voild 
here  be  somewhat  reserved  in  the  expreeiioa  of  our  opinioB ; 
and  whilst  admitting  the  plansibility  of  what  has  beea  mrittm  1^ 
many  of  onr  brethroD  on  the  power  of  the  imagination,  amoi^fit 
others  hy  Demangeoa,t  we  ^t  the  same  time  do  not  hetitate 
to  eipress  a  belief  that  there  ia  still  something  beyond,  and  tbat 
the  mind  most  Decessarily  exercise  a  considerable  inflvenoe  on 
the  body,  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that  this,  in  its  turn,  oas 
develop  extraordinary  properties.  Hnygens  speaks  of  •  prii»- 
per  at  Anvers,  who  ootdd  read  written  characters  at  a  distaaM, 
where  they  cotdd  be  seen  by  no  one  else.  At  one  of  the  last 
sitings  of  the  Academy  of  Insenptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  M. 

*  Cbardel,  Piyoholoftie  phjaiobgiqae,  Paris,  1844,  p.  290. 
t  Chardel,  op.  eU.  Paris.  1844,  p.  292. 

t  J.  B.  DemingedD,  De  rimagioatioD,  2d  edi^on,  p.  30,  oh.  II.  1  nA.  in 
Sto.,  Paris,  1829. 
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Vincent  communicated  a  paper^  full  of  interest  respecting  the 
son  of  Doctor  Paludilhe,  of  Montpellier,  a  young  child  of  seven 
years  old,  in  whom  the  development  of  the  musical  faculty  had 
reached  such  an  extraordinary  height,  that  he  may  be  considered 
as  a  living  sonometer  ;  moreover,  he  possesses  the  singular  and 
rare  faculty  of  distinguishing  the  melodious  character  of  a 
spoken  discourse,  firstly,  according  to  the  nature,  more  or  less 
musical,  of  the  voices  of  the  individuals ;  secondly,  according  to 
the  character,  more  or  less  passionate,  of  the  discourse  itself.  "^ 

We  may  then  consider  authentic  cases  of  clairvoyance,  of  pre- 
vision, and  of  second  sight,  recorded  in  works  on  magnetism,  as 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  hallucinations ;  the  thoughts,  how- 
ever, are  tinted,  the  ideas  imaged,  the  mind,  in  a  word,  is 
clothed  in  its  material  envelop.  The  idea  that,  during  life,  the 
phenomenon  of  clairvoyance  should  be  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  above  all,  should  have  its  seat  in  the  epigas- 
trium, at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  etc.,  is  not  supported  by  the 
laws  of  physiology.  The  senses  have  ever  possessed  distinct 
functions ;  one  can  no  more  take  the  place  of  another,  than  it 
can  be  supplied  by  parts  that  have  not  the  slightest  affinity  to 
it,  either  in  form,  structure,  or  functions;  whilst  we  can  compre- 
hend that,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  they  may  acquire  quali- 
ties that  fill  us  with  astonishment.  The  phenomena  of  clair- 
voyance, prevision,  and  second  sight  depend  on  a  sudden,  illumi- 
nation of  the  cerebral  organ,  which  calls  into  activity  sensations 
that  have  hitherto  lain  dormant.  Here  occurs  what  may  be  no- 
ticed in  natural  somnambulism,  under  the  influence  of  an  un- 
known cause.  The  individual  distinctly  sees  in  his  brain,  the 
stairs,  the  apartments,  and  the  places  through  which  he  walks  ; 
he  there  reads  the  characters  of  the  books  which  lie  before  him, 
and  of  letters  which  he  writes.  It  is  an  internal  mirror,  on 
which  all  his  impressions  are  received,  and  which  serves  as  a 
guide  to  his  conduct ;  but  in  this  case,  the  action  is  based  on 
recollections  and  reminiscences ;  for  should  the  individual  get 
into  a  strange  place,  he  totters  and  stumbles,  even  to  injuring 
himself.  In  artificial  somnambulism,  the  perceptions  are  clearer, 
better  defined,  indicate  a  more  perfect  isolation  and  a  greater 
activity  in  the  faculties.     How  does  this  happen  ?    We  know 

*  D6bat8,  lOth  August,  1851. 
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second  sight,  magnetism,  and  somnambulism,  are  attached  to  ecs- 
tasy, of  which  they  are  only  varieties,  and  have  numerous  points 
of  affinity  with  hallucinations. 

We  cannot,  however,  rank  all  cases  of  prevision  with  the 
hallucinations  of  ecstasy;  there  are  some  which  appear  to 
spring  from  an  enlarged  faculty  of  perception,  a  supernatural 
intuition. 

The  hallucinations  of  ecstatics  of  cold  countries,  which  some 
have  classed  with  cases  of  second  sight,  appear  evidently  due 
to  the  influence  of  temperature.  The  form  observable  in  Lap- 
land depends  on  the  combined  effects  of  ecstasy,  alienation,  and 
temperature. 

The  hallucinations  of  natural  somnambulism  present  a  striking 
analogy  to  those  of  dreams;  they  differ  only  in  degree  and  in 
increased  energy  of  the  will. 

Imagination  then  presents  images  to  the  somnambulist  with  as 
much  clearness  as  in  dreams. 

The  hallucinations  of  sleep,  like  those  of  natural  somnambu- 
lism, may  incite  to  acts  involving  serious  responsibilities,  and 
leave  no  doubt  that  man  is  then  no  longer  master  of  his  will. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  visual  magnetic  sensations 
are  only  hallucinations. 


OF  HAtmCINATIONS  IN  FEDRILE,  INFLAMMATOKV,  ACUTB,  CUUONIO, 
AST)  OIllBB  MALADIES. 

Of  hBUuuirwUaDi  and  illiuiani  in  aauto  delirium  (id<}  1>mlii  <1iBiisMca~€on)t»i<iDiit 
■nohnittis,  «ncv)ih&lltvs,  tunviiing  of  the  hriin,  Forsbm-Kpinn)  manliigitlt, 
etc. — or  hiJluciiMtiuiui  in  fervr;  vSccta  of  hter  □□  Ihe  inuginstion — llaUu* 
ciasliuDK  ill  tjrpbnld,  ty]itiu*,  Mid  lutenaitlent  fevers  —  ilBlluciDBtk>ii«  la 
dUciMtii  of  Ui«  digMtivt  kod  bit'iBTj  pKuagea— Parenohjwntous  influnin»- 
UoM  inuj  1)«  conibiiicil  with  hAUueinatioua  and  paeuinniua ;  hullncluktioM 
•rttr  »  vnppresiioo— HdluiTiuttioDS  in  gout,  illienise  of  tliv  beu-l,  pcUagni, 
■ud  B}di>ro»iD — Hallucinatiuni  in  *j^enp«  snd  ounTnleacence — Ilalluoliuilloiii 
from  atinunplitrio  Uifluvnno— Hall iicinHlJ una  ma;  precede  diaeaae — tlkUueliia> 
IJDnii  in  liiB  lut  tiUge  uf  eJironio  iliwass — RmipUulaliuH. 


AciTTB  DELiKitric,  osUed  by  some  acute  intanity,*  vu  long 
confounded  with  cerebral  inBammationa.  We,  in  accordance 
irith  M.  Lelnt,  bare  separated  it  from  tbis  group  of  diseaseStt 
and  we  are  tbuB  conducted,  b;  a  natural  transition,  from  nerr- 
ons  to  inflammatory  afiectione. 

Maniacal  excitement)  whicb  forms  one  of  tbe  oharacteriBties 
of  acute  delirium,  leads  to  tbe  supposition  tbat  it  awakens 
fantastic  conceptions  and  sensorial  illusions  in  the  minds  of  tbe 
sufferers,  and  our  experience  confirms  tbe  idea. 

*  Le  MVin  aiga ;  folie  aign'd. 

t  Lilut,  Introdaction  Bur  la  valeur  d«a  a1t«ratioDB  de  I'enoiphale  dam 
le  dfilire  aigu  et  dang  la  folie,  Paris,  1836. — Brierre  de  Boiamout,  Do 
djlire  aigu  qn'on  obaerre  dans  Im  itabliMemeata  d'alitnfo  (pamphlst 
read  in  the  lUi^ral  Academy  of  Uediaine  in  1842,  inserted  in  the  llth  vol, 
of  the  MimoiTa  de  I'Aeadimie,  and  honored  with  a  gqld  medal  bj  tbe 
Institute). — Art.D£lireaigu,  bibliotbtqaedeBmideaineapratioieDB,  t.  \x. — 
Art.  D£lire,  id  the  supplemeDt  of  the  Diotionaaire  dea  Dic^onuraa  da 
Mideoioe,  1851,  p.  188. — Sandrai,  Maladies  Nerreasea,  1851,  tip.  548. 
On  a  form  of  disease  resembling  some  advanced  stages  of  mania  and 
tvnt,  bj  Lnther  V.  Bell,  M.  D.,  AmerioM  Jounud  iff  Luwuif,  Oet.  180. 
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Some  individQals  who  are  attacked  with  acute  delirium,  see 
persons  hiding  beneath  the  bed,  in  a  wardrobe,  etc. ;  point  out 
and  desire  to  drive  them  away;  others  think  they  are  sur- 
rounded bj  frogs  and  serpents,  who  try  to  kill  them.  Doubt- 
less, the  terror,  the  cries,  the  inclination  to  bite,  to  strike,  or  to 
throw  themselves  from  a  height,  which  are  remarked  in  a  num- 
ber of  these  persons,  are  caused  by  hallucinations  of  an  alarm- 
ing character.  This  is  also  observed  in  maniacs,  in  whom  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  discover  the  delusion  of  the  senses. 

The  nature  of  hallucinations  is  often  in  affinity,  in  this  deli- 
rium, with  the  habits,  character,  and  passions  of  the  individual. 
A  very  religious  young  lady  cried  continually,  "I  am  surrounded 
with  devils ;  begone,  Satan ;  sweet  Jesus,  drive  him  away !"  A 
young  student  persisted  in  entreating  that  the  water  which  sur- 
rounded his  bed  should  be  removed ;  he  saw  it  gradually  mount- 
ing to  his  breast,  and  felt  almost  choked.  A  Protestant  minister, 
who  had  suffered  great  reverses  of  fortune,  was  seized  with  acute 
intermittent  delirium.  During  each  attack,  he  saw  sinister 
figures,  who  menaced  him  with  hell,  and  insulted  and  tormented 
him. 

Illusions  are  also  equally  common  in  acute  delirium.  The 
sick  take  those  who  surround  them  for  other  individuals  of  their 
acquaintance ;  or  rather  it  appears  to  them  as  if  they  were 
transformed.  Illusions  of  taste  and  smell  are  also  noticed  in 
acute  delirium.  The  drinks  which  are  offered  to  these  patients 
are  often  rejected  with  horror,  because  they  pretend  that  they 
smell  of  smoke,  that  they  have  a  bad  taste,  or  that  they  are 
poison.  Others,  again,  we  have  seen  to  whom  the  drinks  had 
the  flavor  of  the  most  exquisite  wines,  and  who  went  into  a  sort 
of  ecstasy  on  tasting  them. 

SECT.  n.-OP  HALLUCINATIONS  IN  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES,  AND 

IN  SEVERAL  OTHER  AFFECTIONS. 

Works  on  internal  pathology  contain  a  multitude  of  cases 
which  allow  of  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  hallucinations  in 
ephemeral  and  severe  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  organs  in 
various  other  diseases,  convalescence,  abstinence,  etc.  We  have 
no  intention  to  run  through  the  list,  but  will  confine  ourselves 
to  several  examples  of  hallucinations  united  with  diseases.    Con- 
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gflftion,  or  txeess  of  blood,  is  sometiiDea  acoompuiied  hy  i 
OBations.  Broius&is  reports  the  case  of  a  yoong  voman,  aged 
10,  who,  Bcwr  the  t«rm  of  her  pregnaDcy,  experienced  giddineu 
whibit  at  her  work,  saw  Bambeanx,  a  coffin,  aod  a  large  dog  ap- 
proaching  to  devour  her.  This  woman  showed  everj  symptom 
of  plethora ;  an  application  of  leeches  vaa  pre«cnl>ed ;  the  meaiu 
were  Bofficient  to  dispel  the  casualties ;  and  the  yomg  woman, 
who  was  a  prey  to  a  loquacious  deliriuni  of  a  nngularly  merry 
character,  was  rjuidcly  restored  to  reason.* 

Cabs  CXI.  A  man,  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind,  was  seated  in 
bis  room.  To  his  great  astoniahment  the  door  opened,  and  one 
of  his  friends  entered,  who,  having  walked  several  times  rotmd 
it,  stood  bcforo  him  and  gazed  upon  him  fixedly.  Wishing  to 
receive  his  visitor  with  p^jliteness,  he  arose,  bnt  had  only  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  when  the  figure  vanished.  He  then  knew  it 
was  a  vtiiion.  The  apparition  »oon  reappeared ;  it  was  accom- 
panied by  several  more  of  his  friends,  who  all  surrounded  him 
with  the  same  fixed  look.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  assembly 
was  so  great  that  the  apartment  appeared  too  small  to  contain 
them.  These  phantoma  followed  him  into  his  bedroom,  and 
ranged  themselves  around  his  bed,  so  that  ho  had  much  difficulty 
in  getting  a  few  hours'  sleep.  On  his  awaking  they  reappeared, 
and  the  room  was  soon  as  well  filled  as  before. 

This  condition  continuing  throughout  the  day,  he  oonmlted 
his  physician,  who  recollected  having  bled  him  a  year  previondy 
for  a  congestion  of  the  brain.  He  had  also  been  soveral  timet 
distressed  by  hemorrhoidal  tumors.  Bleeding  by  -leeohes  mi 
advised ;  on  the  following  day,  the  phantoms  were  much  fewer, 
and  also  lees  active.    By  night,  they  had  entirely  diBappeared-t 

Several  authors  have  described  the  existence  of  hallucinationB 
on  the  approach  of  apoplexy.  "We  cannot,"  says  Ar^t4e, 
"  hear  without  aatoniabment  the  remarks  sometimea  made  bj 
those  who  are  threatened  with  apoplexy.  All  their  senses  are 
perfect  and  entire,  and  their  minds  seem  to  faare  soqoired  ft 
prophetic  character.  Their  first  idea  is  that  they  are  about  to 
quit  the  world ;  then  they  predict  the  fntnre  by  the  present ; 
and,  the  event  justifying  their  predicUon,  they  are  looked  upon 

*  Phlegm.  Chron.  i  U.  p.  421-422. 
t  Hibbert,  i^p.  at. 
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as  real  prophets.  I  saw  one  who  was  prophesying  his  decease 
for  six  days."* 

Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  likewise  occasions 
this  phenomenon.  Messrs.  Martinet  and  Parent  Duch&telet  have 
numbered  5  cases  oat  of  the  102  contained  in  their  work  (see 
cases  14,  24,  25).  The  treatise  on  Inflammation  of  the  Brain 
by  Mens.  Bouillard  (p.  8,  66,  and  86),  contains  some  curious 
cases  of  hallacinations  of  smell,  and  illusions  of  sight  and  touch. 

Morgagni  mentions  a  man  who,  working  at  night  in  a  cess- 
pool attached  to  a  hospital,  had  an  hallucination  in  which  he  saw 
a  spectre  clothed  in  white.  On  his  death,  which  quickly  super- 
vened, it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a  venous  congestion  and  a 
softening  of  the  brain. 

In  cerebro-spinal  epidemic  meningitis,t  hallucinations  are 
numerous.  M.  Tourdes,  author  of  a  history  of  this  epidemic, 
has  mentioned  several  curious  examples.^ 

Dr.  Alderson,  of  Halle,  has  reported  an  interesting  case  of 
hallucinations  joined  to  a  violent  cephalalgia  and  inflammation 
of  the  teguments. 

Case  GXII.  ^^  Some  months  ago,"  says  the  author,  ^^  I  attended 
M.  B.,  who  had  been  attacked,  during  a  voyage  from  America, 
with  violent  headache.  He  was  relieved  by  the  formation  of  an 
abscess  beneath  the  teguments  of  the  skull ;  his  breathing  was 
somewhat  affected  by  other  tumors,  which  had  formed  in  the 
throat.  He  complained  of  having  fatiguing  dreams,  and  even 
of  dreaming  when  awake.  A  short  time  afterwards,  he  told 
me  that,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  he  thought  he  saw  his 
wife  and  family,  although  convinced  by  his  reason  that  they 
were  in  America.  The  impression  on  his  mind  was  so  strong, 
and  the  conversation  he  had  held  with  his  son  so  circumstantial 
and  important,  that  he  could  not  resist  telling  it  in  all  its  details 
to  his  friends  on  the  following  day.  He  also  desired  to  be  in- 
formed if  his  wife  and  family  had  not  arrived  from  America, 
and  whether  they  were  not  in  the  same  house. 

*  Borden,  R^oherches  th6o.  sor.  lea  maladies  ohroniques,  p.  326,  et  seq., 
edit  of  the  year  IX. 

t  See  the  article  Meningite  G^rebro-Spinale,  bj  M.  Boudin  in  the  Sup- 
plement of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Dictionnaires  de  M6decine,  1851,  pp.  427  to 
444. 

I  Histoire  de  TEpid.  de  M6ning.  Gereb.  Spinale,  Strasbonrg,  1843. 
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"I  VM  MDt  for  ft  .Second  time ;  lie  quickly  perceived  that  be 
,  WM  oonndarad  danuged  ;  «hen,  turning  tuwurda  mo,  he  in- 
qaiMd  if  hfadilMM  could  induce  a  belief  in  epoctreii,  appari- 
tions, Ukd'flgnrM.  'Until  now,'  suid  ho,  'I  hod  no  faith  in  all 
the  itoriM  of  UuidlBractcr.'  He  knew  t)mt  he  was  porfectlj 
BUM,  Mkd  hii  frieods  also  acknowledged  him  to  bo  so,  with 
ft  mittd  M  itrOBg  ftB:it  had  ever  hccn. 

"HftTing  •zpliuiwd  to  him  the  nature  and  causes  of  his 
vMcna,  and  told  turn  that  the;  would  cease  v'nh  his  bodil;  EufTor- 
iagl,  botii  kfl  asd  Us  friends  grew  composed.  But  the  phan- 
tonu  beeuu  IBon  and  more  importunate,  until  ho  could  not 
naka  vp  lua-nnid  to  retire  to  rest,  because  he  was  immediately 
haraaaad  b^  tlia  aoiils  of  the  dead,  or  visited  hy  persons  dis- 
agreaable  toUM.'  Having  changed  his  room,  the  visions  ceased 
for  MDW  time;  bat  ho  soon  perceived  his  friends  of  the  new 
worjd  ^fltnrad  on  a  piece  of  polished  metal. 

"DangniMUjoonipying  Diyaclf  with  a  hook,  I  detected  him 
mnUHj  OOBTartingVith  them,  and  at  times  evidently  imagining 
tiiat  I  also  aaw  and  heard  them.  When  ha  looked  away  from 
di0  poliilied  1>ar,  he  talked  sensihly  on  religion,  modicinp,  and 
polttioi.  At  length  he  changed  Ills  residence,  when  the  purulent 
matter  being  dtscharged,  his  condition  was  ameliorated.  He  M 
DOW  convalescent,  and  entirely  relieved  of  his  phantoms."* 

Fever,  by  the  sanguine  cerebral  afflux  which  it  prodnces,  or 
of  which  it  is  the  result  by  the  nervous  diseases  it  occasions, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  hallucinations.  It 
ia  most  generally  accompanied  by  wakefulness.  When  it  haa 
lasted  for  some  time,  the  patient,  worn  out,  falls  asleep,  bnt  he 
is  soon  wakened  up,  with  horrible  dreams  that  wear  all  the 
character  of  reality.  The  different  effects  of  light  and  shadow, 
or  the  arrangement  of  .'the  draperies,  all  unite  to  create  in  his 
disturbed  imagination  apparent  forms,  which,  at  first,  are  soarcely 
distinguishable ;  but  which  soon  become  to  him  realities,  and  are 
the  preludes  to  an  incoherent  and  continuous  delirium. 

GabbCXIII.  "  I  attended,"  says  Abercromhie,  " a  very  intelU- 
gent  man,  who  had  been  sick  for  some  time  with  a  slight  ferer. 
Although  his  reason  was  unimpaired,  be  was  subject  to  a  fre- 
quent hallucination,  which  consisted  in  the  appearance  of  an  old 

*  Edinburgh  Hedioal  and  Burgioal  Journal,  voL  vi.  p.  201. 
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gray-headed  man,  with  a  countenance  of  great  benevolence.  The 
yision  always  occurred  in  the  same  manner.  The  phantom  en- 
tered ^he  room  by  a  door  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed,  passed 
round  the  foot,  and  came  and  sat  on  a  chair  on  the  right-hand 
side.  He  looked  on  the  sick  man  with  an  air  of  interest  and 
pit^y  but  never  spoke.  Having  remained  thus  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  vanisked." 

Case  CXIY.  '^A  lady,"  continues  the  same  author,  ^^also 
affected  sUghtly  with  fever,  perceived  a  large  party  of  men  and 
women  in  her  room,  seated  as  at  a  soirde,  and  a  servant  handing 
refireshments  to  them  on  a  waiter.  The  hallucination  lasted 
during  several  days,  and  was  varied  by  the  sight  of  castles  and 
very  beautiful  churches,  which  appeared  as  if  cut  in  crystal. 
From  the  commencement,  the  lady  was  aware  that  it  was  an 
fllusion  of  sight,  incident  to  the  fever,  and  amused  her  friends 
by  describing  the  different  objects  that  passed  before  her." 

Gonolly,  who  has  very  carefully  studied  the  effects  of  fever 
on  the  imagination,  has  adopted  three  degrees  of  impressions 
which  result  from  it. 

In  the  first,  the  patient  seems  to  see  the  bed  surrounded  with 
flames,  hears  voices  murmuring  in  his  ear,  inhales  the  odor  of  a 
feast ;  his  body  feels  the  sensation  of  heavy  weights  moving 
over  it.  Fantastic  figures  incessantly  pass  before  his  eyes, 
which  disappear  as  rapidly  as  they  come. 

If  patients  of  this  character  are  questioned,  some  very  calmly 
acknowledge  that  they  do  experience  the  symptoms  stated; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  seem  confused,  make  a  thousand  excuses 
before  acknowledging  what  they  feel;  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  some  importunate  idea;  others,  again, 
believe  in  the  reality  of  all  these  sensations.  Of  these  three 
classes,  the  last  is  a  prey  to  delirium,  the  second  approximates 
to  it ;  the  fir3t  alone  has  reason.  What  is  the  cause  of  these 
slight  differences? 

The  first  compare  received  sensations  with  surrounding  objects, 
appealing  to  their  senses  whose  integrity  is  preserved.  They 
recognize  their  chamber,  their  family,  their  physician.  As  to 
the  figures  which  glide  about,  they  are  conscious  that  they  do 
not  exist.  They  recollect  that  they  have  been  ill  for  some  days, 
and  have  had  a  fever.  Comparing  present  objects  and  things 
which  they  recollect,  with  the  succession  of  figures  that  appear 
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before  thexziy  or  the  sounds  which  they  think  they  have  heard, 
they  become  convinced  that  these  sensations  are  only  creations 
of  a  disturbed  mind. 

The  next  class  approximates  closer  to  delirium  ;  on  awaking, 
the  sight  of  their  curtains  in  flames,  terrifies  them  ;  they  seise 
hold  of  them  and  look  anxiously  around,  but  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  their  attendants,  gives  them  reason  to 
believe  that  this  phenomenon  is  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  If 
they  are  spoken  to  at  the  moment  of  awaking,  the  voice  address* 
ing  them  is  confounded  with  the  images  of  the  dream;  but  they 
open  their  eyes,  look  at  you,  take  your  hand,  and  in  comparing 
the  sensation  that  present  things  awaken  with  those  which  they 
have  seen  in  their  troubled  dreams,  they  quickly  come  to  them- 
selves. 

This  kind  of  disorder  usually  lasts  some  hours  or  days.  If 
it  augments,  the  objects  assume  a  more  decided  and  constant 
form,  and  delirium  may  supervene. 

A  poor  woman  in  very  feeble  health,  complained  in  the  dis- 
pensary at  Stratford,  that  she  constantly  saw  faces  and  figures 
cut  in  half.  Sometimes  these  apparitions  appeared  in  a  crowd, 
resembling  a  number  of  heads  eagerly  looking  in  at  the  door  or 
window. 

Patients  of  the  third  class  are  governed  by  the  images  that 
harass  them  ;  they  cannot  give  their  attention  to  the  sensations 
which  proceed  from  objects  that  are  present;  they  continue  to  talk 
to  persons  whom  they  imagine  near  to  them,  and  do  not  recog- 
nize the  voices  of  their  friends ;  their  eyes  are  turned  towards 
them,  but  they  have  apparently  assumed  other  forms  and  faces  ; 
they  look  around  the  room,  and  think  themselves  in  a  strange 
place.  In  this  state,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  compare  the 
true  sensations,  which  they  are  incapable  of  receiving,  with  the 
false  ones  which  they  alone  recognize.  They  cannot  compare 
what  they  see  with  what,  in  their  febrile  condition,  they  have 
forgotten,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  defect  is  deli- 
rium or  active  insanity. 

In  the  case  of  fever,  says  Conolly,  I  have  several  times  seen 
these  three  states  vary  from  one  to  the  other,  according  as  the 
disease  progressed  and  the  integrity  of  sensation  was  lost ;  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  disease  diminished,  the  patient  recovered 
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his  power  over  his  senses,  and  it  often  required  but  very  slight 
efforts  to  fix  his  attention.* 

Several  times  in  the  coarse  of  typhoid  fever,  we  have  con- 
daded  that  the  sick  had  visions.  This  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice of  Hibbert.  Hallucinations  have  been  seen  in  all  stages  of 
this  fever  and  during  convalescence.  The  author  of  L'  Observa- 
teur  ChrStierij  quoted  by  Abercrombie,  relates  that  a  farmer, 
returning  from  market,  was  much  struck  by  an  uncommonly 
brilliant  light,  which  appeared  on  the  road,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  the  Saviour.  Seized  with  fear,  he  struck  spurs  into 
his  horse,  galloped  home,  and  was  much  agitated  during  the 
whole  evening.  Symptoms  of  a  typhoid  fever  that  was  raging 
in  the  neighborhood  appeared,  and  he  died  in  ten  days.  It  was 
recollected  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  saw  the 
vision,  he  had  complained  of  bad  headache  and  great  lassitude ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hallucination  was  caused  by  the  fever. 

In  the  same  author  we  read  the  account  of  a  man,  who  on  re- 
covering from  the  typhoid  fever,  imagined  himself  ten  feet  in 
height.  His  bed  appeared  to  be  raised  seven  or  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  so  that  he  felt  afraid  to  step  out  of  it.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  chimney,  likewise,  seemed  to  him  as  large  as  the 
arch  of  a  bridge.  By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  persons 
about  him  appeared  to  retain  their  natural  size.  But  the  most 
carious  cases  are  those  furnished  by  illusions  of  the  sight. 

The  appearance  of  phantoms  in  severe  fevers  were  observed 
by  the  ancients.  How  many  deliriums,  says  Hippocrates,  occur 
in  ataxical  and  adynamic  fevers,  accompanied  by  frightful  spec- 
tres, which  announce  ruin  in  the  animal  economy,  and  impending 
destruction  If 

Morcau  de  la  Sarthe  relates,  in  the  EncyclopSdie  M4thodiqiLe 
(art.  M6d.  Mentale)^  his  having  attended  a  child  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who,  although  scarcely  acquainted  with 
the  first  rudiments  of  Latin,  was  suddenly  capable,  during  a 
raging  fever,  of  speaking  it  in  the  greatest  purity.  The  same 
child  expressed  his  gratitude  to  those  who  attended  him,  in  lan- 
guage superior  to  his  age  and  the  supposed  power  of  his  intel- 
lect.    He  died  some  days  afterwards. 

♦  Conolly,  op,  cii. 

t  Aberorombie,  op,  cii.  p.  63. 
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Mr.  Rayor  speaks  of  liiiving  iitlended  one  of  our  most  illni- 
trious  men,  wlio  was  attacked  with  typhoid.  For  seven  or  eight 
days,  he  saw  the  figtiro  of  a  man,  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  whom 
he  endeavored  to  drivo  away.  The  iihantom  had  no  rc^iulttive 
appearance ;  it  only  annoyed  him  by  its  presence.  On  hia  re- 
covery, it  entirely  disappeared.  Dr.  Marottc  haa  related  Bit 
analogous  case. 

In  two  inatunces,  we  have  noticed  the  fever  to  be  followed  by 
iuaaQity,  but  we  did  not  observe  the  hallucinations.  M.  Sz&f< 
kowski  noted,  in  1S45,  in  the  arrondissemont  of  Milan  (Avoy- 
ron),  a  deadly  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  with  a  predominance 
of  ataxical  symptoms,  accompanied  with  halkcinations  of  sight 
and  bearing.* 

English  anthors  who  have  written  on  the  fevers  of  Cadiz  and 
Malaga,  say,  that  the  sick  persons  became  insensible  to  external 
agencies,  which  were  replaced  by  a  new  world  of  idctts,  of  the 
most  terrible  description.  Hideous  spectres,  the  forerunners  of 
coma  and  doath,  appeared  to  them.  Hallucinations  have  often 
been  noticed  in  the  typhus  peculiar  tu  armies,  iu  pestilential 
fevers,  and  in  several  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  may 
be  termed  mixed  typhus,  because  they  appear  to  have  been  de- 
veloped ander  the  inflaeaoe  of  hnmaa  miums  sad  that  arisiif 
from  marshy  land.  Thucydides,  the  historiut  of  the  plague 
of  Athens,  speaks  of  the  spectres  which  terrified  the  inhabU 
tanta.  This  plsgne  is  classed  by  modern  aathora  with  the 
great  typhus.  Frocopina  speaks  of  men  who,  in  the  time  ot 
the  plague  perished,  victims  of  this  scourge,  from  having 
dreamed  that  the  demons  touched  them,  or  had  told  them  that 
they  would  shortly  die.  In  the  epidemic  that  unpeopled  2Teo 
Cesarea,  the  inhabitants  saw  phantoma  enter  their  honses.  Dnr- 
ing  a  pest  that  broke  out  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  brass  boats  were  seen  on  the  aea,  rowed  hj 
black  men  without  heads.  And  in  an  epidemic  which  depc^nlated 
Constantinople,  the  inhabitants  saw  with  horror,  demons,  who, 
olad  as  priests,  went  from  house  to  house,  carrying  death  where- 
soever they  entered. 

Hildebrand  pablished  a  valuable  treatise  on  this  mahdj ;  ita 
chief  defect  ia,  that  it  waa  not  written  at  a  period  when  the  stndj 

*Op.eit.p.  184. 
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of  pathological  anatomy  was  cultivated;  he  has  given  very 
important  details  respecting  delirium  in  ague  fits,  which  he  calls 
typhomania ;  many  observations  leave  no  doubt  that  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions  exhibit  themselves  during  this  severe  disease. 

A  pupil  of  this  celebrated  physician  was  attacked  with  con- 
tagious typhus.  During  a  delirium  of  seven  days,  he  imagined 
that  he  had  to  play  the  part  of  viper-eater,  a  character  which 
he  had  seen  a  short  time  previously  in  an  opera  called  the  Miroir 
dCArcadie.  He  fell  into  a  terrible  state  of  anguish  and  terror, 
difficult  to  be  described,  whenever  he  felt  compelled  to  seize 
and  swallow  this  dangerous  reptile.* 

In  more  recent  descriptions  of  the  army  typhus,  hallucina- 
tions of  sight  are  also  noticed.  This  symptom  was  frequently 
combined  with  the  typhus  of  Mayence. 

Hallucinations  have  often  been  observed  to  accompany  inter- 
mittent fevers,  which  disease  has  been  considered  by  modern 
authors  sometimes  to  occasion  insanity,  f 

Nicolai,  the  famous  librarian  of  Berlin,  whose  case  has  already 
been  noticed  in  this  work,  was  attacked,  in  1778,  with  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  during  which  colored  figures,  or  landscapes,  ap- 
peared to  him.  If  he  closed  his  eyes,  the  imaginary  objects 
Tanished,  but  reappeared  on  opening  them.l 

A  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  by  reacting  on  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  has  often  given  rise  to  hallucinations. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  congestion,  and  inflammation  of  the 
organs.  It  is  easily  understood  that  the  circumstances  which 
produce  this  delirium  in  one  person  may,  in  another  case,  give 
rise  to  false  sensations. 

In  gastritis,  gastro-enteritis,  gastrology,  and  gastro-enterology, 
illQsions  of  taste  and  smell  are  frequent,  and  many  persons 
thus  afiected  have  very  decided  hallucinations. 

Doctor  Hungerford  Sealy  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  a 
bilious  disease  common  to  hot  countries,  which  is  characterized 
by  great  irritability,  accompanied  by  mental  excitement  and 

*  Hildebrand,  Du  typhus  contagieuz,  translated  from  the  Qerman. 

t  M.  Baillarger,  De  la  folie  dans  les  fi^vres  intermittentes,  Ann,  Mid. 
Biych.,  November,  1843. 

X  Th.  S^bastien,  Remarqaes  sar  la  mdlancholie  et  la  manie  suite  de 
fi^vres  intermittentes.— -/otimoZ  d^Hnfdandy  1821 ;  Ann,  M^,  Psych.,  Sept. 
1844,  p.  211. 


extraordinary  muBCuIar  power;  it  chiefly  attncks  thoso  who, 
htvitif;  been  in  %  foreign  country  for  two  or  three  yearn,  begin 
to  feel  the  attacks  of  nostalgia.  The  toind  is  distorbed  bj 
visions ;  uio  imagination  is  over-excited ;  the  judgmoDt  still  pr^ 
serrca  some  power  over  the  imagination,  which  has,  however, 
much  difficulty  in  obeying  it. 

AtnongBt  the  examples  which  he  gives,  we  will  choose  that  of 
the  English  minister  at  Messina.  When  Mr.  Hungerford  Scaly 
called  npon  him,  ho  found  him  looking  wild,  with  eyes  yellow, 
and  starting  from  their  socketB ;  the  skin  was  dry,  parched,  and 
discolored ;  the  tongue  dry  and  red  on  the  edges,  with  a  brown 
spot  in  the  centre  and  at  the  back  ;  the  pulse  small  and  quick; 
he  had  been  in  this  state  for  three  weeks.  Mr.  Hungerford 
Sealygavc  him  purgatives,  applied  leeches  to  the  neck,  mustard 
planters  to  the  feet,  and  his  symptoms  were  rapidly  ftmclierstod. 

During  the  progress  of  the  diseoBe,  the  hallucinations  bore  a 
striking  imnlogy  to  the  chiirvoyimco  of  magnetism;  they  were 
of  a  frightful  character.  His  principal  idea  was  to  tear  to  pieces 
whatever  was  near  to  him,  to  cry,  to  sing,  and  to  awcar-  He 
thought  he  saw  his  limbs  part  from  his  body;  he  was  persuaded 
of  tlie  delusion  of  lii,«  vision,  unil  attributctl  it  to  a  diseased  im- 
agination. The  hallucination,  however,  had  such  an  air  of  trvtt 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  penoade  himaelf 
of  its  error.  The  seat  of  the  disease  waa  evidently  in  the  biliary 
system  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinea,  whioh  waa 
proved  by  the  success  of  the  treament.* 

In  the  fifteenth  volume  of  WiUon'a  Phiiotophieal  Journtd,- 
there  is  a  curious  case  of  hallucinations,  which  ooourred  dnriag 
an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Case  CXV.  "About  twelve  years  ago,"  saya  the  aatfa«t 
"  I  had  an  attack  of  fever,  brought  on  by  a  violent  inflanHnatioB 
of  the  left  lung,  from  a  cold  taken  in  the  great  thaw  of  1795. 
The  pulse  beat  110  in  a  minute,  and  the  complaint,  which  laated 
for  several  weeks,  was  aeeompanied  during  its  irhoU  coarse  by 
disordered  perception.  On  the  first  night  following  the  attodc 
of  fever,  I  had  a  fatiguing  dream ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  waa 

*  ObaerTstioni  on  a  peouliar  Nerrous  Affection  incident  to  Tiav«Uwf  b 
Sicily  and  SoDtbem  Italy,  by  J.  Hungerford  Snly,  H.  D.— JfoUeo-CUrar 
gieal  Bmkie,  Jalj,  1644. 
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in  the  midst  of  an  immense  system  of  mechanical  combinations, 
every  part  of  which  tnmed  round  with  great  noise  and  extreme 
rapidity ;  at  the  same  time,  I  had  an  idea  that  the  object  of  all 
this  bewildering  operation  was  to  cure  my  sickness.  When  my 
agitation  had  reached  a  certain  point  I  awoke  with  a  start,  then 
fell  off  to  sleep  again,  to  have  my  dream  renewed.  These  alter* 
natives  having  occurred  several  times,  I  thought  that  if  I  could 
destroy  the  existing  impression  the  form  of  the  dream  would 
change.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  best  chance  of  success  would 
be  to  link  some  visible  object  with  the  idea  of  the  cure.  My 
efforts  were  successful ;  for,  in  the  next  attack,  a  bottle,  which  I 
had  fixed  in  my  mind,  presented  itself;  the  rotation  ceased,  and 
my  dreams,  although  disturbed  by  incongruous  ideas,  were  more 
varied  and  less  painful. 

'^  The  medical  treatment  consisted  in  applications  of  leeches 
to  the  side  affected,^  bleeding,  and  saline  mixtures. 

'^  The  second  night  was  one  of  great  restlessness ;  accompanied 
with  drowsiness,  and  strange  and  inconsistent  dreams,  in  which 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  sleeping  from  waking,  but  which 
did  not  leave  the  same  inquietude  of  mind  which  had  augmented 
the  sufferings  of  the  preceding  night.  In  the  morning  the  sen- 
sations had  undergone  a  notable  change ;  the  real  impressions 
produced  by  surrounding  objects  took  the  place  of  the  phantoms. 
Perfectly  awake,  calm,  with  the  entire  use  of  memory  and  rea- 
son, conversing  with  my  attendants,  and  distinguishing  clearly 
exterior  objects,  I  was  charmed  by  a  succession  of  figures,  which 
my  will  could  neither  prevent,  retain,  nor  drive  away. 

^  Sometimes  they  appeared  suddenly ;  but  most  generally 
approached  gradually,  as  if  emerging  from  a  cloud  before  show- 
ing themselves  in  all  their  splendor.  Each  figure  was  visible 
for  the  space  of  five  or  six  seconds ;  it  then  vanished  slowly, 
until  there  remained  nothing  but  an  opaque  and  dark  vapor,  in 
the  midst  of  which  another  figure  was  almost  immediately  formed ; 
they  all  interested  me  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  beauty  of 
their  forms  and  the  variety  of  their  expressions. 

'^  Their  attention  was  uniformly  fixed  upon  me,  although  none 
of  them  spoke.  I  thought  I  could  look  into  the  souls  that  ani- 
mated these  amiable  and  intelligent  countenances.  The  admira- 
tion, the  sentiment  of  joy  and  affection  which  I  experienced  in 
contemplating  them,  and  the  regret  that  I  felt  when  each  one 
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vanished,  entirely  riveted  my  attention;  nnd  this  condition  i 
•   only  interrupted  when  I  spokn  to  tho  persona  in  my  chamber. 

"A  particular  medicine  which  I  took  caused  these  visions  to 
cease  suddenly.    I  do  not  know  for  how  long  a  time  they  ceased ; 
but  they  returned  under  the  form  of  hooks,  parchments,  and  _ 
printed  papers.     1 8oem  to  recollect  that  these  were  illegihle,  or 
that  they  appeared  and  vanished  instantaneously." 

"  These  were  all  illusions  of  sight ;  once,  indeed,  I  henrd  mu- 
sical sounds,  nnd,  shortly  afterwards  falling  asleep,  an  atumal 
jumped  upon  my  back,  uttering  such  shrill  and  piercing  cries 
that  my  sleep  was  entirely  broken."* 

Hallucinations  have  been  attendant  on  a  supprosaion  of  the 
homorrhoidal  flux.  Wo  read  the  following  in  the  Arehivet  Jt 
Midecine : — 

Case  CXVI.  A  gentleman  of  Carlaruhe,  in  Silesia,  forty 
years  of  age,  sound  in  mind,  of  mature  judgment,  and  entirely 
free  from  superstition,  enjoyed  habitual  good  hunllh,  excepting 
that  he  was  subjeet  to  tho  colic  and  hemorrhoidal  flux ;  a  cataract 
had  formed  in  one  eye,  and  the  sight  of  the  other  was  mnoh  en- 
feebled. He  was  one  day  much  alarmed  by  a  fire  which  occurred  in 
a  house  adjoining  his  own.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  his  wife 
remarked  that  he  was  restlees,  and  asked  strange  qoestioBt. 
Towards  six  o'clock,  when  the  candles  were  lighted,  he  Terj 
seriously  told  her  that  his  mother  had  entered  the  room,  and 
had  taken  him  by  the  hand,  but  retired  when  he  was  aboat  riung 
to  receive  her.  He  farther  said  that  she  was  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  three  persons  whom  be  did  not  know.  "Ra 
then  went  to  sapper  in  a  room  above  the  one  in  which  be  osnally 
sat,  took  his  repast,  and  returned  to  the  lower  room,  still  aoocm- 
panied  by  the  vision.  Covering  bis  head  with  the  bedclothes, 
he  slept  quietly.  On  the  following  day,  a  novel  illusioD  took 
place ;  tho  walla  of  his  room  were  all  over  black  and  ^hite 
squares  like  a  chess-board,  and  so  powerful  was  the  illosioa  that 
he  spoiled  several  engravings  that  hung  around  his  apartment 
A^r  continuing  thus  for  two  days,  his  sight  returned  to  its 
natural  condition.  He  then  complained  a  little  of  weakness 
and  vertigo.    His  sleep,  pulse,  and  appetite  were  good.     Some 

*  Patercon,  op.  eiL 
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laxatives,  foot-baths,  followed  by  tincture  of  quinia,  brought  a 
return  of  the  hemorrhoids,  and  entirely  cured  him.* 

The  most  diverse  affections  may,  under  circumstances  impos- 
sible for  us  to  appreciate,  occasion  hallucinations.  From  the 
following  case,  which  we  borrow  from  Dr.  Alderston,  it  is  evident 
that  they  may  occur  in  gout. 

Case  CXVII.  "I  was  called  in,"  says  that  physician,  "to 

Mrs.  ,  a  lady  eighty  years   of  age,  whom  I  had  often 

attended  for  the  gout.  She  complained  of  unusual  deafness, 
with  a  great  distension  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  was  expect- 
ing an  attack.  Notwithstanding  her  great  age,  this  lady  enjoyed 
good  health.  She  confided  to  me  that  for  some  time  past  she 
had  been  disturbed  by  visions.  The  first  time  that  she  noticed 
the  occurrence,  she  believed  that  several  uninvited  friends 
visited  her.  Having  recovered  her  first  surprise,  she  evinced 
some  regret  at  not  being  able  to  converse  with  them,  and  was 
about  to  give  orders  to  have  a  card-table  set.  For  this  purpose 
she  rang  the  bell.  On  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  all  the 
party  disappeared.  The  lady  expressed  much  surprise  at  their 
abrupt  departure,  and  the  servant  had  great  difScuIty  in  con- 
vincing her  that  no  one  had  been  in  the  room. 

"  She  felt  so  ashamed  of  the  illusion  that  for  several  days 
and  nights  she  suffered,  in  silence,  the  appearance  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  phantoms,  some  of  which  represented  long  lost 
friends,  and  revived  thoughts  almost  entirely  effaced.  The 
lady  contented  herself  with  ringing  the  bell,  when  the  entrance 
of  the  servant  rid  her  of  their  presence. 

^'  It  was  some  time  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  con- 
fide her  sufferings  to  me.  There  was  nothing  either  in  her  conver- 
sation or  conduct  to  indicate  a  derangement  of  intellect,  and 
she,  as  well  as  her  friends,  was  convinced  of  her  perfect  sanity. 

'^  The  affection  was  relieved  by  plasters  on  the  feet,  and  mild 
medicines,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  entirely  cured  by  a  regular 
attack  of  gout.  Since  that  time,  both  her  reason  and  health 
have  been  good."t 

*  Archives  Q6n6rale8  de  M6decine,  1824,  t.  six.  p.  262,  Hufcland's 
Journal,  Sept.  1824,  and  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April, 
1828. 

t  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  291. 
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AH  phjBOUDl  liftn  noted  the  state  of  reHtlessnena,  inqoie* 
tnde,  DMluioludy,  utd  terror,  brought  on  by  (tiacELSf^  of  the  heart 
Fonoiu  tlni  ailBetad,  ottaa  wnke  up  with  n  etttrt,  being  puntuod 
1^  finglttftll  ^ootnt,  aad  bidooua  phantoms.  This  dispositiou 
of  nund  often  oeorni  dnrmg  the  day.  Wc  have  collected  several 
CUM  of  luJhunnations  ooincident  with  an  organic  lesion  of  the 
liflftrt. 

M.  BsnOCTOtte  hu  pnblithod  several  similar  cases  ;  amoogBt 
othen,  he  nuntimw  ibaAot  h  subaltern  officer,  who  being  alta«k«d 
with  hjpertnphj  ot  the  left  ventricle,  thought  he  saw  wbit« 
phantoma,  ot  gntaiqneend  indefinable  forms,  which  stood  before 
him  in  aieuMnBg  attitadei.  Ashamed  of  his  fears,  acknowledg- 
ing hinueV  tte  dspe  9t  phantasmagoria,  and  dreading  the 
ridiedle  t£  hit  brother  officers,  he  dared  not  own  with  what  i 
stawige  ■ffeetion  he  wu  tormented.* 

The  pdbgrft,  n  ostuemis  disorder  observed  in  Lombard;, 
the  Ludea  of  Bordeutz^  Uid  in  several  parts  of  the  i>outli  of 
n«noe,  il  joften  MOOnpanied  by  ballucinationB  and  illusiona. 
Some  penone  who  ■»  kttMkcd  believe  themsclvos  to  he  nnna  or 
prieste ;  othen  are  oonTinocd  that  Satan  is  pursuing  them,  and 
that  they  see  the  fiamea  of  eternai  punishment.  In  Italy,  the 
delirium  is  more  especially  of  a  religions  character,  and  aa  the 
disease  inclines  the  patient  to  mournful  ideas,  the  dieorder  is 
more  particularly  characterized  by  the  sight  of  the  devil,  hell, 
etc.t 

It  is  probable  that  the  continuance  of  such  sighta  creates  the 
tendency  to  suicide  so  frequently  observable  amongst  penone 
suffering  with  this  malady;  perhaps,  also,  the  homicidal  mono- 
mania, also  spoken  of,  is  no  stranger  to  these  hallucinations. 
The  ideas  taking  a  new  direction,  may  substitate  the  forms  of 
angels  and  paradise  for  those  of  demons,  etc. 

Women,  under  the  influence  of  cbloroaes,  are  often  a  prey  to 

*  Saacerott«,  De  I'iDfluencs  dea  roaladiei  du  occur  inr  lei  fMoltfa  intal- 
lectuelloa  et  morales  de  rhomme. — Annol.  Mid.  Pgjch.,  t.  ir.  Sept.  1S44, 
p.  177. 

t  Brierre  de  Boiamont,  De  la  pellagre  et  de  la  folie  pelUgrenie,  Obsem- 
tioni  made  in  the  Qraad  Hospital  at  Milan,  2d  edit;  Paris,  1832.  Roniael, 
De  la  peUagre,  1845,  2  vols,  in  8vo.  Durand  Fardel,  Art.  Pellagra,  in 
tbe  Supplement  to  tbe  DictioDDaire  des  Dictionnairei  de  HMeoine,  18S1, 
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profound  melancholy.  They  seek  solitude,  shun  activity,  and 
delight  in  sombre  ideas ;  many  have  symptoms  of  delirium ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  grotesque  forms,  and  see  repulsive  and 
hideous  figures.  If  this  state  continues  and  increases,  it  may 
result  in  a  fit  of  mental  alienation,  and  make  those  objects  per- 
manent, which  a  very  slight  effort  of  reason  might  dispel. 

Muratori  reports  a  curious  example  of  the  state  of  visionary 
happiness  which  occurs  in  syncope,  and  in  a  semi-loss  of  conscious- 
ness. A  young  lady  fell  into  a  violent  delirium  at  the  close  of 
a  high  fever.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  she  remained 
without  motion  or  pulse ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  was  so 
low  that  she  was  considered  dead.  Her  body  was  about  to  be 
arranged  for  burial,  when  she  heaved  a  sigh.  She  was  immedi- 
ately rubbed  with  spirits,  and  warmed,  when  finally  motion, 
consciousness,  and  speech  returned,  and  she  recovered  entirely. 

But,  far  from  thanking  those  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
restore  her  to  life,  she  complained  bitterly  that  they  had  recalled 
her  soul,  which  had  attained  to  an  inexpressible  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  happiness — a  state  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  life, 
and  compared  to  which  its  most  refined  and  extreme  pleasures 
were  as  nothing.  She  added  that  she  had  heard  the  lamenta- 
tions and  regrets  of  her  father,  and  the  directions  for  her 
funeral,  but  that  nothing  had  disturbed  her  repose;  that  her 
soul  was  so  profoundly  steeped  in  the  delights  she  enjoyed,  that 
she  had  lost  all  idea  of  worldly  things,  and  had  even  lost  the 
wish  to  preserve  her  body.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  certain  diseases,  an  over-excited 
sensibility  is  developed,  ^  which  imparts  a  prodigious  degree  of 
delicacy  and  acuteness  to  the  senses ;  some  individuals,  likewise, 
are  sensible  of  odors,  which  come  from  considerable  distances; 
others  announce  the  arrival  of  persons,  although  no  one  else 
can  detect  any  approaching  sound. 

^^In  some  ecstatic  and  spasmodic  diseases,"  says  Cabanis, 
'^  the  organs  of  sensation  become  sensitive  to  impressions  unfelt 
in  the  ordinary  state,  or  even  receive  unnatural  impressions. 
I  have  frequently  observed,  in  women  of  nervous  temperament, 
the  most  singular  effects  result  from  the  changes  of  which  I 
speak." 

*  Maratori,  Delia  Forsa  della  Fantasia,  e.  g. 
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It  is  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  we  soaiotimes  observe 
hftlhivrinations  iluriDg  the  gieriod  of  convalescence. 

Oasb  CXVIII.  Licutenant-Oeneral  Tliiebault,  a  man  equally 
diBtinguishcd  for  wit  and  military  talents,  was,  at  tbc  close  of  no 
inflaDnmatory  fever  that  had  weakened  him  considerably,  assailtd 
by  TOions ;  the  more  strange,  because  ho  was  at  the  time  in  the 
fbUeDJoymcnt  of  his  rcnMon;  nunc  of  his  Eensoi*  wore  injured, 
•ad  yet  the  grotci<({uo  objects  that  harassed  him,  and  which  he 
knew  did  not  exist,  struck  him  as  forcibly,  and  wero  as  easy  for 
him  to  enumcruto  and  describe  as  the  real  objects  around  Ltm.* 

CiPK  CXIX.  Mademoiselle  N. was  convalescing  after  a  very 
prolonged  fever,  which  had  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  oxtrome 
wwfaiess.  All  her  family  had  gone  to  cbiirch,  when  n  violent 
Btom  arose;  Mademoiselle  N.  went  to  the  window  to  watch  its 
^eots;  the  idea  of  her  father  suddenly  struck  her,  and,  under 
•xuting  circumstances,  she  felt  much  uueasinetiH.  Her  imagi- 
lutiob  soon  persuaded  her  that  her  father  had  perished.  In 
order  to  conquer  her  fuiir,  she  went  into  the  room  in  which  elic 
WM  accustomed  to  see  him  seated  in  his  arm-chair.  On  entering, 
ihe  ITm  much  surprised  at  seeing  him  in  his  place,  and  In  bia 
accustomed  attitude.  She  immediately  approached  to  inquin 
how  he  had  come  in,  and,  in  addressing  him,  attempted  to  plaoe 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  but  she  encountered  only  space.  Very 
much  alarmed,  she  drew  back,  and,  turning  her  head  as  she  left 
the  room,  still  saw  him  in  the  same  attitude. 

More  than  half  an  hour  elapsed  from  the  time  she  firat  saw 
the  apparition,  Until  its  departure.  During  this  time,  Miss  N., 
who  was  convinced  that  it  was  an  illusion,  entered  the  room 
several  times,  and  carefully  examined  the  arrangement  of  the 
objects,  and  especially  of  the  chair. f 

Under  some  circumstances,  atmospheric  influences  have  ap- 
peared favorable  to  the  formation  of  hallucinations.  Id  the 
famous  winter  of  1829  to  1830,  I  had  occasion,  says  Conolly, 
to  notice  this  fact  during  the  progress  of  several  different 
diseases.^ 

*  Eus&be  Sftlverte.  Des  ScleDces  Oocultei,  p.  324.    D.  Thi6banl(,  SouTe- 
DiTa  d'uD  Sijour  h  Bortin,  torn.  v.  5tb  ed. 
t  Pateraon,  Mim.  eit. 
X  CoDollj,  op.  eit. 
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M.  Prus,  in  his  observations  on  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Baillarger, 
entitled  Fragments  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  des  hallucinationSj 
says,  that  extreme  cold  may  produce  hallucinations,  and  that  he 
himself  felt  its  influence  in  1814,  when  he  quitted  the  corps  of 
the  army  to  which  he  was  attached,  in  order  to  visit  his  family, 
a  distance  of  two  leagues.  "I  had  scarcely,'*  says  he,  "pro- 
ceeded one  league  through  the  most  extreme  cold,  when  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  not  in  my  normal  condition.  I  walked 
mechanically  instead  of  by  the  force  of  will;  and  my  body 
seemed  exceedingly  light.  Being  aware  of  the  cause«  and  ^also 
of  the  danger  of  this  state,  I  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  hurry  on ; 
and  what  distressed  me  much  was,  that  I  could  not  prevent  my 
eyes  from  closing  every  instant.  I  then  had  delightful  visions ; 
I  thought  myself  transported  into  delicious  gardens,  where  I 
saw  trees,  meadows,  and  streams." 

During  the  Russian  campaign,  the  military  were  equally 
assailed  by  hallucinations,  sometimes  of  a  gay,  sometimes  of  a 
melancholy  character. 

In  1845,  we  noticed  a  marked  predominance  of  nervous  symp- 
toms. We  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Drs.  Descuret  and  Salone, 
the  communication  of  a  number  of  ordinary  diseases,  combined 
with  hallucinations.  M.  Descuret  has  mentioned  seven  cases  of 
this  character,  in  persons  attacked  with  the  influenza,  one  of 
which  is  sufficiently  curious  to  arrest  our  attention. 

The  subject  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  imagined  himself  to  be 
triple.  In  every  position,  he  saw  himself  thrice  repeated. 
When  he  turned  in  bed,  the  two  other  persons  turned  with 
him,  and  placed  themselves  upon  him. 

In  all  the  cases  the  hallucinations  ceased  with  the  disease. 

Hallucinations  sometimes  precede  diseases. 

Plutarch  says  that  Cornelius  Scylla  was  warned  of  the  fever 
that  suddenly  attacked  him,  by  the  sight  of  a  phantom  that 
called  him  by  name.  Persuaded  that  his  death  was  at  hand, 
he  prepared  for  the  event,  which  occurred  on  the  following 
night.* 

In  order  to  explain  this  death,  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to 
the  marvellous.  It  is  probable  that  Scylla  had  reached  the 
last  stage  of  an  organic  disease,  which  was  augmented  by  the 

*  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 
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eff«et  of  th«  »ppuition.  Ferfaapa  it  liaBtened  tus  end;  but 
w«8  «Tid«lttl7  not  ft  ngn  af  it.  It  is  to  such  c&useB,  to  tho 
poww  of  nligiont  baliof,  to  ignorance  of  acientific  fscts,  and  to 
the  infinenoe  of  isMgiiutiob,  that  tlio  predictions  of  death,  of 
whieh  thero  an  bo  OMaj  oibmples  among  the  ancients,  must  be 
«ttribat«d. 

13m  otoitoiaent  ot  tlw  ni^rvous  system,  and  its  extreme  Jm- 
praanlnlitjr*  Bky,  ander  taeh  circuustances,  occasion  death. 

Cabm  OXX.  "  A  l»dy,*'  says  Abercromlie,  "  whom  I  attended 
lomo  jeu$  unoe  fcr  an  iBflnmmatioa  of  the  lungs,  woke  tier 
bltsbuid  one  night,  tt  the  commencement  of  hor  disease,  and 
b^ged  him  to  rise  iaetftDtly.  She  told  htm  that  she  had  dis* 
tinotly  MOQ  »  nuui  entor  the  room,  pass  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
go  intothe  boudoir  on  die  opposite  side.  She  was  quite  awake, 
and  10  B&tiBfied  of  the  reality  of  tho  apparition,  that  althongb 
the  room  m*  thoroogfalj  Hhrched,  it  was  impossible  to  coorince 
her  of  her  error."     A  number  of  similar  facta  are  related. 

Casi  CXXL  a  celebrated  physician  communicated  to  ne  a 
fiMt  asalogovB  to  thii,  bat  still  more  striking.  It  occurred 
to  a  near  relative  of  his  own,  about  fifty  years  of  ago.  Itetuni- 
ing  one  evening  from  a  visit,  she  went  into  a  dark  room  to  hang 
np  some  clothing ;  she  had  scarcely  entered  before  she  saw  a 
skeleton,  with  its  arm  raised,  and  a  poniard  in  its  hand.  The 
spectre  darted  its  arm  toward  her,  and  plunged  the  poniard  in 
her  left  side.  On  the  same  night  she  was  attacked  with  fever, 
with  a  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  inflammatory  symptoms.  Her 
illness  was  severe.  The  impression  produced  on  her  mind  was 
so  strong,  that  long  after  her  recovery  she  could  not  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  door  where  the  apparition  had  appeared  with- 
out agitation,  and  the  observation  that  it  was  there  her  illness 
was  contracted.* 

Many  authors,  amongst  whom  Hibbert  must  be  mentioned, 
have  proved,  that  in  the  latt  ttaget  of  hectie  diteate*,  and  many 
other  chronic  affections,  it  is  not  unusual  for  patients  to  have 
hallucinations  of  an  agreeable  nature.  By  this  tendency  of  the 
organization  are  explained  the  numerous  communications  which 
pious  persons  on  their  death-beds  believe  they  bold  with  spirit- 
ual beings.     Perhaps  this  disposition  may  be  attributed  to  the 

"  Ab«Torombi«,  p.  361. 
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happiness  the  sick  persons,  especially  consumptives,  experience, 
at  the  moment  of  death,  which  makes  them  conceive  the  most 
varied  and  beautiful  projects.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
in  speaking  of  hallucinations  consistent  with  reason,  we  have 
noted  swoonings,  syncope,  and  asphyxia,  as  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  symptom. 

^^  Nothing  is  more  surprising,"  says  Ar^t^e,  ^^  than  the  reflec- 
tions sometimes  made  by  sick  persons  in  the  crisis  of  their  disease, 
the  projects  they  form,  and  the  sights  they  witness.  Amidst  the 
facts  of  hallucination  noticed  in  the  last  stage  of  sickness,  is  one 
which  will  forever  be  engraven  on  my  memory. 

Case  CXXII.  "On  the  Ist  of  June,  1842, 1  received  from  the 
President  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Rouen,  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  my  mother,  who  had  for  many  years  kept  her  bed, 
from  a  disease  of  the  uterus,  had  two  days  before  had  epileptiform 
attacks,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  of  so  violent  a  character  that 
her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  in  her  enfeebled 
state  she  had  another  fit,  she  would  die  before  I  could  reach 
home.  My  friend  added  that  these  violent  crises  had,  for  the 
time,  ceased,  and  were  replaced  by  a  tranquil  delirium,  in  which 
she  saw  shadows  and  figures  of  all  kinds,  spoke  of  various  ob- 
jects entirely  unconnected  with  her  position,  no  longer  recog- 
nized those  who  surrounded  her,  but  imagined  herself  ill-treated 
by  them,  and  endeavored  to  drive  them  away ;  even  to  my  sister, 
who  had  never  quitted  her  bedside,  she  became  entirely  indif- 
ferent. In  the  midst  of  her  incoherent  words,  one  idea  seemed 
predominant ;  that  she  should  never  see  me  again.  She  called 
for  me  unceasingly.  That  night  found  me  by  her  side.  Pene- 
trating into  the  apartment  of  my  much-loved  mother,  towards  one 
in  the  morning,  a  prey  to  anguish  in  which  all  can  sympathize, 
I  found  her  sitting  up,  with  fixed  eyes,  pronouncing,  in  a  low 
voice,  those  words  of  delirium  that  have  so  long  rung  sadly  in 
my  ears.  She  desired  that  the  persons  who  had  come  into  the 
room  might  be  sent  away,  especially  the  wicked  woman  who  so 
much  tormented  her.  With  her  hand,  even,  she  tried  to  drive 
them  ofi*:  *Pray  send  them  away,*  she  repeated;  *do  you  not 
hear  what  a  noise  they  make  V  Then  followed  a  mournful  si- 
lence. *They  hinder  me  from  seeing  ray  son.  My  poor  son! 
he  will  not  come ;  when  he  does  come,  I  shall  be  dead.'  This 
delirium  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours. 


"At  dub'Bight,  I  burst  into  tears,  and  taking  her  hand,  ami, 
'dim  yoorself,  my  good  mother,  I  am  near  you,  I  will  not 
leave  jon;'  and  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart.  Scarcely  bad  I 
tud  theie  words,  than  my  mother  was  silent,  as  if  cndeavorinf; 
to  oolleot  hcri4i?lf;  and  recovoring  bor  scniieH,  said  to  mo :  '  Tel] 
me,  ie  it  indeed  you,  my  eon  '!  Ah,  I  know  your  voice.  Where 
ere  yon?  I  do  not  see  you.'  Her  atteotioQ  becoming  moro  and 
man  oonoentratod,  she  distinguished  objects,  and  finally  per- 
oeired  me.  '  You  are  there,'  added  she,  '  I  shall  die  content '.' 
Her  deliriam  had  coaited ;  the  sound  of  my  voice  had  snnk  to 
the  depths  of  her  kouI.  A  miraeuloua  change  had  occurred; 
retsoD  aboiio  brightly  on  the  altar  of  maternal  love.  During 
the  remeining  five  days  of  her  life,  I  hud  the  extreme  happi- 
ness of  seeing  her  reason  preserved.  On  the  Bfth,  the  dny  of 
ber  death,  nn  artist  was  taking  her  portrait ;  it  wait  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  painter  observing  her  grow  pale, 
proposed  to  defer  the  sitting.  '  Go  on,'  said  sbo,  '  it  will  eoon 
be  too  late.'     At  throe  aho  expired." 

For  the  completion  of  this  chapter,  it  only  rcmaina  to  speak 
of  hattaotnations  in  nervous  complaints,  and  in  some  morbid 
conditions  to  which  wo  referred  when  we  spoke  of  hallucinations 
compatible  with  reason,  but  it  would  be  only  to  repeat  what  we 
have  already  said ;  it  appears  to  us  sufficient  to  have  called 
attention  again  to  this  subject. 

Recapitulation. — Hallucinations  may  bo  combined  with  al] 
diseases. 

The  impressions  produced  on  the  imagination  by  fever,  have 
been  divided  into  three  degrees ;  in  one,  reason  is  intact;  in  the 
second,  it  is  overthrown ;  in  the  third,  destroyed.  Any  one  of 
these  states  may  replace  the  other. 

Hallucinations  sometimes  precede  the  disease,  of  which  they 
are  then  the  signal  precursors. 

The  principal  diseases  in  which  hallucinations  have  been 
observed  are :  inflammatory  fevers,  congestions,  inflammations, 
and  diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,*  inflammations  of 
the  lungs,  lesions  of  the  digestive  organs,  typhoid  and  intermit- 
tent fevers,  gont,  hectic  diseases,  etc. 

*  Durand  Fardel,  Traits  du  Ramolliaseroent  du  Cervean ;  a  work  to 
which  a  price  was  awarded  hj  the  Ruyal  Acodemj  of  Medieine,  1843, 1 
Tol.  8vo.,  pp.  235,  249,  328. 
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The  special  character  of  hallucinations  in  the  last  stage  of 
hectic  diseases,  is  probably  linked  to  a  sense  of  happiness  which 
makes  this  class  of  sick  persons  form  a  multitude  of  projects. 

The  combination  of  hallucinations  with  nervous  diseases,  has 
been  sufficiently  established. 

Convalescence,  abstinence,  and  loss  of  consciousness,  may 
cause  hallucinations.  They  have  also  been  occasioned  by  atmo- 
spheric influences. 

It  is  probable  that  the  production  of  hallucinations  in  disease 
is  the  result  of  a  morbid  action  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
cerebral  systems ;  but  how  they  are  produced  remains  undis- 
covered. 

Hallucinations  are  then  manifested  like  delirium ;  hitherto 
cerebral  modification  has  escaped  all  our  researches. 


CHAPTBR    XIV 


OAtJBXB  or  HiLLUCINATIOHS. 


Wiiogj  of  hiUndwthu  wd  UIwioBa— It  ■linulil  h«  »naglit  in  the  paj^ohlnd  nri 

OMfOTMl  rinuota  of  man,  md  abora  all  in  iilou,  in  balluoiufttuina  of  long 

■taadlng,  dn^  Hid  otn^patibU  vith  rMwon. 
FtMT  DmnOK.— Jforol  smmm;  dtair  jnfliuiipn  on  linlluclnndon— SUtiitic— E]ii- 

do^  hnlhnflaiBirM    Inflntntlt   of  doailnuut    iilfaa — I)piDono1oK7,   aenery. 

nugk,  IjTMBtanpkfi  Ifpullloiu,  yatfb^nm,  <'<^nU'<iva— InflueniM  of  dlffcran 

dtOlutioiW— InfliMaM  of  Ihs  pii^iwii,  vf  flxM  iilcn*.  uf  pieonsup&tioiu  at 

tlw  mind,  and  of  bodUr  oompatioBt. 
SiooiiD  Dlnninr.— PAiwiMl  «nMM.— T1im»  mey  be  aii><ili«iile<l  intn  fire  hatd«t 

1.  Th«  InflmnM  of  ioliaiUiiM,  of  ttit  Brx<>H.  of  a^r,  «tc,— 2.  The  influeoc* 


•tenOM— 8.  Th«laAii«ne«ofmanUldlMixvn — 4.  The  liifluMioe  of  nerroiudifr 
<MM  othar  than  InHtil^ — B.  ^i*  iBSnciii'n  of  nciito,  ubrooie,  and  oUier  H^ 

«MM— JSMUpAtfaftML 

Before  ve  trace  the  accessible  sources  of  hallncinations, 
that  is  to  say,  the  secondary  causes, f  ve  must  remember  that 
ideas  are  composed  of  two  distinct  elements — a  sensible  sign 
and  a  pure  conception.  Mysteriously  united,  like  the  soul  and 
the  body,  they  form  a  perfect  emblem  of  the  nature  of  man. 
Hallucination,  that  outward  garment,  that  daguerreotype  of  an 
idea,  being  then  only  the  corporeal  portion,  whilst  pure  concep- 
tion is  its  psychical  part,  it  is  evident  that  in  these  two  elements 
we  must  seek  the  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon. 

The  observations  we  have  made  on  fever  doubtless  prove 
that  this  state  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  errors  of  the 


*  The  itudy  of  the  causes  of  hallucinatioDS  baa  bo  mtmj  pointa  of  anioD 
with  that  of  illusions ;  or  rather,  the  ties  which  unite  them  are  so  intimate, 
that  we  have  judged  it  right  not  to  separate  them. 

f  The  primary  cause  of  this  phenomenon  will  always  remain  hidden, 
like  that  of  all  facta  which  surround  us.  It  is  the  difference  which  sepa- 
ral«a  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  towards  wbiub  we  are  conitanttj  tending, 
often  against  our  will,  and  which  our  most  ardent  desire  to  know  will  never 
alter  in  this  world. 
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senses ;  but  it  must  not  be  considered  as  exclusive,  because  fever 
may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  either  delirium  or  hallucina- 
tion. There  are,  besides,  cases  of  hallucination  occurring  in 
persons  in  good  health,  gifted  with  remarkable  sense  and  under 
no  morbid  influence,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a  peculiar 
modification  of  the  nervous  system.  Such  is  the  following 
case: — 

Case  CXXIU.  Madame  la  Yicomtesse  d'A.,  wife  to  the  cele- 
brated author  of  that  name,  whom  I  attended  for  many  years, 
was  conversing  with  me  one  day  on  the  apparitions  of  Holy 
Writ,  of  which  her  piety  never  permitted  her  to  entertain  the 
least  doubt.  ^'I  will  relate,"  said  she,  ^'an  event  that  oc- 
curred to  me  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
reality  of  those  visions  to  which  your  science  gives  the  name  of 
hallucinations.  I  had  received  a  letter  from  my  son-in-law. 
Count  d*0.,  informing  me  that  my  daughter,  from  whom  I  was 
separated  several  hundred  leagues,  was  very  ill,  but  the  letter 
did  not  contain  any  expression  which  led  me  to  fear  a  fatal 
termination  to  her  sickness.  On  returning  to  my  room  (it  was 
then  nine  in  the  morning),  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  my 
child's  suffering,  I  heard  a  heart-piercing  voice  pronounce  these 
words  :  ^  Lovest  thou  me  ?'  I  felt  no  surprise,  and  instantly 
replied,  in  a  loud  voice :  ^  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  have  placed 
all  my  trust  in  thee,  and  that  I  love  thee  with  all  my  soul.' 
The  voice  added :  *  Wilt  thou  yield  her  to  me  ?'  A  shudder  of 
fear  ran  through  me,  but  recovering  myself,  I  again  replied : 
*  Howsoever  painful  the  sacrifice,  thy  holy  will  be  done  !*  and  I 
then  fell  into  an  arm-chair  in  a  fainting  state.  On  the  following 
day,  a  second  letter  brought  me  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my 
dear  child." 

All  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Viscountess,  knew  her  as  a 
sensible,  well-informed,  and  strong-minded  woman.  Tried  by 
severe  moral  afflictions,  which  spare  neither  rank  nor  age,  reli- 
gious principle  had  sustained  her.  The  more  misfortunes 
assailed  her,  the  more  she  implored  consolation  from  God.  In 
a  word,  she  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  without  bigotry  or  fanati- 
cism ;  one  of  those  privileged  natures  formed  to  administer  to  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  who,  on  quitting  the 
world,  give  an  example  of  those  glorious,  unostentatious  deaths 


SM 

JmC^  flCMitnttod  1^  Gottnt  de  ll.  Mark  with  tlic  dramiitic  destlis 
Tsnrted  to  him  hy  BGnbeta.* 

Wt  fhiiQ  make  oatj  %  ftw  faritf  remnrku  on  (he  hallucinatioitt 
of  MiHnT"f  d'A<  K  took  plaeo  in  broail  tUyli^ht,  at  a  period 
wlim  berhMlthwM  exoollont;  at  a  time  when  her  attention 
VM  ooneentnted  oo  the  iUnaot  of  her  ilaujjtitcr.  Itrought  np 
in  the  CbrittiBO  fftith,  from  irhiLh  sho  had  never  swerved,  and 
hariifg  tlwaTS  had  reeonne  to  pirayer  in  hor  sorrow*,  she  cxjw 
rieaeed  no  utonishment  ai  th«  wordii  which  abe  bcliered  tiho 
httwd.  Twelve  jeun  h«d  el^ed,  when  Madame  d'A.  related 
the  uMcdote  to  me;  but  bet  belicr  in  its  reality  wa*  m^  vivid  u 
on  the  day  of  itt  oeonjreBM.  This  example  is  to  me  &  man 
Bonvincing  proof  of  the  n»nser  iu  which  the  apparitions  of  the 
Uiddle  Age*  mtj  be  expluned,  and  or  the  falsity  of  that  «;>■ 
tem  that  Tonld  alwRjt  oonrert  hallucinations  into  a  syfliem  of 
iniuitj. 

In  ft  medical  point  of  new,  there  t-i  no  doubt  that  the  nervous 
and  langai&e  elenwntoplaj  a  considerable  part  in  hallucina- 
tiont;  bnthovdo  th^aett  Therein  lies  the  difficulty.  We 
ar«  entirely  ignonuit  of  their  modes  of  action  in  the  normal  com< 
binations  of  thought.  Pathological  anatomy  might  perhaps 
inform  us  that  certain  cerebral  changes  are  more  stilted  to  their 
manifestation,  which  is,  however,  far  from  being  proved.  We 
only  know  that  several  stimulants  contribute  to  give  more 
vivacity  and  animation  to  ideas,  which  after  all  signifies  that 
a  greater  affluence  of  blood  reaches  the  brain.  It  may  then  be 
given,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  greater  excitation  of  the  nerr- 
ous  system,  and  a  greater  afflux  of  blood,  contribute  to  the 
development  of  hallucinations.  But  what  is  the  agent  of  these 
excitations  ?  how  does  it  modify  these  elements  ?  where  does 
it  make  itself  felt  ?  These  are  questions,  the  solution  of  which 
is  not  more  easy  than  a  thousand  others  of  the  same  nature 

*  CorrcBpondance  entre  la  Comte  de  Mirabeau  et  le  Comte  de  la  Mark, 
reeueill^e  et  publico  par  M.  de  Bacourt,  t.  i.  pp.  258,  239.  Mirab«an,et 
la  cour  de  Louis  XVI.  pur  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin,  Revue  des  Deui  Mondes, 
lat  Oct.  1851.  Some  time  after  that  conrerBation,  the  Comte  de  la  Mark 
went  to  see  Mirabenu,  who  was  aeriouBlj  ill  iu  bed  ;  he,  desirous  of  giviDj; 
a  proof  of  the  impresBion  which  his  worda  had  made  on  his  mind,  bade 
him  approach,  and  pressing  his  baud,  said,  "  M;  dear  connoisseur  in  glo- 
rious deaths,  are  yon  satisfied  V 
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whic^  havo  remained  unanswered.  Must  we  not  admit  a  pre- 
disposition, that  unknoion  something  which  we  everywhere 
encounter?  Without  this  assumption,  how  can  we  explain 
apoplexy  in  some  cases,  cerebral  inflammation  in  others;  in 
one,  softening  of  the  brain,  in  another,  mania ;  in  one,  stupor, 
and  in  another  the  absence  of  any  morbid  phenomena? 

Thus,  in  fine,  under  the  influence  of  a  moral  or  physical  force, 
a  stronger  stimulation  of  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  systems 
may  produce  an  hallucination,  without  the  possibility  of  esta- 
blishing an  intimate  relation  between  these  two  orders  of  facts. 

Having  thus  touched  on  the  organic  element,  we  will  return 
to  the  world  of  ideas,  in  which  we  must  necessarily  seek  the 
causes  of  the  singular  phenomena  of  hallucinations.  Such  a 
study,  by  its  immensity,  would  offer  almost  insurmountable 
difliculties  if  we  did  not  establish  some  fixed  points  to  serve  as 
guides  in  the  work.  Thus,  in  a  first  chapter,  we  will  consider 
the  action  of  social  and  individual  influences,  and  of  moral  and 
physical  causes,  on  the  production  of  hallucinations;  and  in  a 
second  chapter,  we  will  endeavor  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
their  mode  of  formation,  by  examining  them  psychologically, 
historically,  morally,  and  religiously. 

The  study  of  the  causes  of  hallucinations  offers  great  diffi- 
culties. This  disorder  of  the  senses  having  always  been  looked 
upon  as  an  epiphenomenon  of  insanity,  authors  in  general  have 
agreed  not  to  consider  it  as  a  special  subject,  or  to  class  its 
etiology  with  that  of  mental  diseases.  Ferriar  and  Hibbert, 
who  have  published  special  works  on  hallucinations,  anterior  to 
those  of  Esquirol,  have  pursued  this  erroneous  course. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  greater  number  of  insane  per- 
sons have  hallucinations,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  may 
be  manifested  singly.  Even  in  their  complicated  state,  it  is  not 
always  difficult  to  recognize  their  origin.  Finally,  we  may  draw 
useful  information  from  those  which  are  compatible  with  reason, 
or  which  accompany  disease. 

DIVISION  I.— MORAL  CAUSES. 

Hallucinations  appearing  with  mental  diseases,  of  which  they 
are  signs,  the  complication,  development,  termination,  epiphe- 
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,  ttCf  d  priori,  the  division  into  moral  and  phyrioa] 
aMMM  Bhrald  be  oquUj  applicablo  to  them. 

A  tkCt  DOtked  m  oof  Mimoire  mr  I' Influence  de  la  CivilUa- 
tJM,  ^ppMn  to  dedde  the  question  in  favor  of  moral  caases. 
£l  &ot,  «iudMiio  halhicinations,  such  as  vamptrisiii,  ccsttuin, 
uid  Tinona  hmi  in  tbc  plaguo,  are  not  capable  of  any  other 
•zpluMtioii.  HallBttiiations  were  tranamittc*!  in  thiH  cnio,  hj 
tba  inftoMUM  of  sdaofttioaal  and  Bocial  iiloiis,  by  the  force  of 
•zunide,  by  aa  aotiwl  moral  contagion,  absolutely  in  tho  same 
my  thkt  tfaooMncIa  of  men  rush  to  battle  at  tho  voice  of  a  cele- 
brated obw^  or  tJui  BtimborH  massacre  a  defenceless  one,  nrgsd 
OD  by  dte  cmrgetie  •pj)eal  of  some  infuriate  madman. 

The  doable  Mlticn  of  tho  moriil  over  the  physical  proves  that 
bsDaoiiuitiflris  OMDOt  escape  tho  common  law,  bnt  the  iieat  of 
their  Mitien  aai  thur  nature  betohoDs  the  predominanco  of  od« 
of  theee  isfloeaoM ;  (Iiub,  from  the  commencement  of  our  re- 
Mtrofafli,  we  hftTe  nttintained  that  profound  preoccupation  and 
prtdonged  fltmoantration  of  thought  on  a  single  object  aro 
enmently  fftTtnsUe  to  the  production  of  halluciuations.  Ex- 
aminee pren  of  philefeopbem,  poets,  and  founders  of  religioni, 
decide  the  point;  but  we  have  insisted  on  the  difftTcnce  of 
these  hallucinations  from  those  observable  in  insanity. 

Men  who,  by  an  ill-directed  education,  are  in  a  state  of  oon- 
etant  excitement,  whose  organization  has  become  very  impres- 
sible, and  who  have  given  unbounded  license  to  their  imagina- 
tions, are  subject  to  hallucinations.  Certain  imaginations,  says 
a  modem  author,  are  necessarily  superstitious;  they  are  nsoally 
among  the  rich  and  high-born  ;  they  are  less  willing  to  admit 
truth  than  fable ;  nature  is  too  vulgar  for  them,  attracted  aa 
they  are,  by  their  instincts,  towards  the  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
towards  the  ideal.  It  is  therefore  that  they  take  delight  in  a 
rich  dark  wood,  because  its  gloomy  arches  may  be  peopled  with 
phantoms  and  genii.  The  ancients,  who  were  sacb  great  poets, 
dreamed  of  these  things  by  day.  Their  heated  imagioations 
were  to  them  as  the  sun,  a  focus  of  intense  light,  inspiring  them 
with  images  of  larvs  and  phantoms,  laughing  drysde,  etc. 
Thus  it  is  with  those  who  allow  their  minds  to  dwell  incessantly 
on  chimerical  projects  and  fanciful  creations. 

The  general  desire  to  be  fed  with  chimeras,  which  has  given 
birth  to  tho  just  observation :  Man  is  ice  for  wisdom,  and  fire 
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for  falsehood — appears  to  us  a  fruitful  source  of  hallucinations. 
Haying  passed  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  in  dreaming,  it 
requires  but  a  slight  addition  of  color  to  deepen  the  tint,  when 
the  panorama  stops  at  the  favorite  subject,  and  that  which  has 
caused  the  deepest  impression.  Sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  bestowed  on  this  misty  phantasmagoria  in  which  we  lire. 
Those  undecided  forms,  which  approach  and  retire  unceasingly, 
with  a  thousand  tantalizing  smiles,  and  after  which  we  run  with  so 
much  ardor,  travel  through  our  brains,  emerge  from  their  clouds, 
and  become  clearer  and  clearer ;  then  the  moral  or  physical 
point  is  reached ;  thought  revived,  colored,  and  represented, 
suddenly  appears  in  a  material  form,  and  is  transformed  into  an 
hallucination. 

Wonderful  and  frightful  stories,  and  menaces,  so  long  the 
accompaniments  of  childhood,  would  naturally  dispose  impres- 
sible minds  to  collect  all  the  fantastic  creations  of  the  age.  In 
these  days,  it  may  be  argued,  the  system  is  completely  changed ; 
children  are  taught  to  ridicule  the  old-fashioned  credulity. 
This  argument  would  be  unanswerable,  if  schools  and  colleges 
only  were  in  question ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  mercena- 
ries to  whom  the  earliest  infancy  of  children  is  confided  ?  This 
is  the  nursery  of  folly,  terror,  and  dreadful  tales,  in  the  belief 
of  which  they  grow  up.  I  will  content  myself  with  the  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  England,  Robert  Burns. 
"I  owed  much  in  my  infancy,"  says  he,  "  to  an  old  woman  who 
lived  near  to  us,  and  who  was  unusually  ignorant,  credulous, 
and  superstitious.  No  one  in  the  whole  country  had  so  great  a 
collection  of  stories  and  songs  of  devils,  fairies,  spirits,  sorcerers, 
magicians,  will-o'-the-wisps,  hobgoblins,  phantoms,  apparitions, 
charms,  giants,  dragons,  etc.  Not  only  did  these  recitals  culti- 
vate in  me  the  germs  of  poetry,  but  they  had  such  an  efiect  on 
my  imagination  that  even  now,  in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I  often, 
in  despite  of  myself,  keep  my  eye  upon  certain  suspicious  places; 
and  although  no  one  can  be  more  skeptical  in  such  matters,  it 
nevertheless,  sometimes,  requires  an  efibrt  of  philosophy  to  chase 
away  these  vain  terrors."* 

Darkness,  gloom,  the  silence  of  night,  and  solitude,  contribute 

*  Poesies  complete  do  Robert  Bums,  translated  from  the  English,  by 
'  L6on  de  Wailly.    Notice  sur  Burns.    Paris,  1843,  edit.  Gharpentier. 
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powinAiIly  to  deTel<^  tha  Mntunent  of  terror,  bo'ciiEsp^ItTd-.  " 
stmed'into  th«  minds  of  ohildna.    They  easily  imAginefrigbtful 
objects  «hioh  look  tt  them  mflEmcingly ;   they  sec   aaaasGuiB, 
lobliiars,  devils,  and  monttan  of  ■]]  kliuls. 

This:effflOt  of  obsoority  is  twj  eenslbly  exhibited  in  the  fren> 
ued.  At  tbo  first,  tbeir  inooberances  aod  wunderinga  only  occur 
irbea  thay  wa  in  a  durk  room,  oir  ^hen  tbey  cIobo  their  eyes ; 
thay  then  saa .  a  moltitHda  of  horrible  figures,  which  approach 
them  Tith  menaoea  and  grinuuMB.  So  soon  as  they  open  their 
eyea,  or  light  is  admitted  into.die  room,  the  phantoma  ranish. 

Complata  solitnda  or  bng  imprisoumcnt,  is  each  a  fruitrd 
eaose  of  baUaan»tioiu. 

The  irife  of  a  condemned  poUticiau,  whose  husband  was  a 
madman  in  Biodtre,  toM  tia  that  the  prisoners  who  were  len- 
tCDoed  irith  him,  and  had  bean  for  miitiy  yuara  imprisoned,  were 
tormented  by  yisions. 

M.  Leon  Faooher  spaafca  of  a  prisoner  who  told  MM.  do 
Beanmont  at  looqnarilie,  ^t,  during  the  first  months  at  bia 
aolitnde,  ha  vu  (^ten  riaited  by  strange  visions ;  for  several 
anoceeding  nights,  he  sair  an  eagle  perched  on  the  foot  of  hit 
bed.  In  1840,  in  the  penitentiary  in  Phikdclphin,  there  were 
ten  oat  of  twelve  cases  of  hallucinations,  and  from  1837  to  1841, 
eighty-six  prisoners  went  mad.  What  commentator  would  not 
grow  pale  at  the  simple  enumeration  of  these  facta  1* 

M.  Gosse  also  aaya  that  several  persona  in  a  penitentiary  in 
Switzerland,  having  no  predisposition  to  insanity  before  their 
incarceration,  almost  all  became  hallucinated  under  the  influence 
of  solitary  confinement. 

We  have  already  related  an  anecdote  of  Benvenuto  Cellini; 
and  Silvio  Pellico,  who  was  incarcerated  at  Spielbnrg,  thus  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  solitude  upon  himself: — 

"  During  these  horrible  nights,  raj  imagination  was  so  highly 
excited,  that,  although  quite  awake,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I 
heard  sometimes  sighs,  sometimes  stifled  laughter.  Id  childhood, 
I  had  never  believed  in  magicians  and  sorcerers,  but  now 
these  sighs  and  laughter  filled  me  with  terror.  I  could  not 
explain  it,  and  was  obliged  to  ask  myself  if  I  was  not  the  sport 
of  some  mysteriouB  and  evil  power. 

*  t)e  la  lUfonne  des  Prieoni.    Revae  dea  Deux  HondM  Fivrier,  1841. 
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•  ^^  I  several  times  took  my  lamp,  with  a  trembling  hand,  to 
examine  if  some  person  was  not  hidden  beneath  mj  bed.  At 
table,  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  palled  mj  coat,  or  drew  away 
the  book,  which  I  saw  fall  to  the  earth,  or  came  behind  me  to 
blow  out  my  light.  I  would  then  start  up,  look  around,  stride 
defiantly  up  and  down,  and  ask  myself  if  I  was  or  was  not 
mad. 

^'  In  the  morning  these  phantoms  vanished,  and  whilst  day- 
light remained,  my  heart  felt  so  courageous  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  I  could  again  be  assailed  by  such  terrors.  But 
at  sunset,  my  fears  recommenced,  and  each  night  brought  but  a 
repetition  of  the  fearful  visions  of  the  preceding  one. 

^^  These  nocturnal  apparitions,  which  by  day  I  called  foolish 
illusions,  became  at  night  terrible  realities."'*' 

Some  of  Silvio  Pellico's  companions  in  misfortune  endured 
similar  sensations.  The  greatest  anxiety  of  Gonfalonieri,  at 
Spielberg,  was  the  fear  of  losing  his  reason,  which,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  appeared  always  on  the  point  of  taking  flight. 

The  Abb^  Langlet  Dufresnay  remarks,  that  apparitions  seldom 
appear  excepting  in  deserts,  solitudes,  monasteries,  or  other 
secluded  situations. 

We  will  make  no  comment  on  cellular  imprisonment,  excepting 
that  we  believe,  if  carried  out  in  all  its  rigor,  it  would  have  a 
decided  influence  on  the  volatile  and  impressible  organization  of 
the  French. 

When  the  mind  is  thus  prepared  to  receive  these  illusions, 
any  accidental  circumstance,  such  as  an  unusual  sound,  a  parti- 
cular disposition  of  the  light,  a  shadow,  or  a  certain  arrange- 
ment of  the  draperies  in  the  room  are  sufficient  to  produce  all 
the  effects  of  reality;  and  hence  have  originated  a  number  of 
curious  facts.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  mind  was  powerfully 
excited  by  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Byron, 
saw,  on  entering  his  dining-room,  the  image  of  his  friend  before 
him.  Struck  with  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  his  imagina- 
tion had  reproduced  every  peculiarity  of  dress,  with  the  manner 
of  the  great  poet,  he  stood  still  a  few  moments;  then  advancing, 

*  Silvio  Pellico,  Mes  prisons,  traduction  de  M.  Antoine  Latour,  p.  127, 
ei  seq.,  1840. — Alex.  Andryane,  M6moire8  d'un  Prisonier  d'Etat,  2  vols,  in 
8to.  Paris,  1840. 
19 


rl  that  tliia  viaion  niis  owing  to  tho  accidental  nr* 
ment  of  a  piece  of  drapery  on  u  screen. 
5K  CXXIV.  Ferriar  gives  tho  case  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
g  his  nay  wliiUt  travelling  in  Scotlaml,  dcciaDdod  hospitali^ 
I  tittio  Bolitarj  cottage.  The  hoatcsR  remarked,  with  ft  mys- 
0U3  kind  of  repugnance  on  conducting  Jiim  to  bis  room,  that 
would  not  find  the  window  vcrj  utecuro.  On  examinatioD,  b« 
perceived  that  a  portion  of  the  wall  had  been  broken,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  opening.  She  told  him,  in  reply  to  hU  tm^uiriea, 
thnl  n  colporteur,  who  fa&d  lodc^d  acime  time  before  in  thin  room, 
had  committed  suicide  in  it,  i  vais  found  in  the  morning  ana- 
pendc'l  behind  tho  door.  Tho  corpse,  accordlug  to  the  cuHton 
of  the  country,  not  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the  di 
had  been  nccc!<sary  to  break  away  a  purtion  of  the  wall,  in  order 
>  to  tako  tho  body  through  the  window.     The  Loateas  added  that 

*  the  room  had  ever  sinco  been  haunted  by  the  ghoet  of  the  poof' 

'  man. 

i  Soniowbat  disturbed  by  the  et(        my  friend  retired  to  res^ 

J  having  loaded  his  arms,  and  plnceu    them  by  his  side.     In  hii< 

P  sleep  he  hnd  a  frightful  vision,  and,  waking  half  dead  with  fear, 

he  foand  himself  seated  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  piatol  in 
Casting  a  look  around  him,  be  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  mopn,  a 
corpse  in  a  winding-sheet,  standing  up  against  the  wall,  cloae  to 
the  window.  He  resolved,  after  much  hesitation,  to  approach 
this  hideous  object,  which  was  clearly  defined.  He  paaeed  his 
hand  over  it,  and,  feeling  nothing,  rushed  back  to  his  bed. 
Again,  after  a  long  struggle  with  his  terror,  he  reoommenoed 
bis  investigation,  and  found  that  the  object  of  bis  alarm  was 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  forming  a  long  illuminated 
image,  which  his  imagination,  frightened  by  his  dreams,  had 
metamorphosed  into  a  corpse  prepared  for  burial.* 

These  remarks  have  already  sufficiently  proved  the  infloenoo 
of  moral  canses  in  the  production  of  hallucinations.  The  de- 
tails on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  will  leave  no  doabt  on 
this  point  In  115  out  of  190  cases,  collected  by  others  or  onr- 
•elves,  the  causes  which  have  induced  the  development  of  hallo- 

*  Ferriar,  op.  eit.  p.  24.  We  have  already  dwelt  od  the  ohanetarutici 
which  Mpante  Ulosion  from  hallnainataon;  the  diatinetion  ahonld  not  ba 
lost  sight  of. 
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cinations  have  been  meditations  carried  to  ecstasy,  the  dominant 
religious,  philosophic,  political,  and  superstitious  ideas  of  the 
period."*"  Inventions  of  fancy,  concentration  of  thought,  strug- 
gles of  mind,  exclusive  passions,  preoccupation,  inquietude,  re- 
morse, grief,  excess  of  study,  love,  hope,  jealousy,  and  anger. 
These  causes  exhibited  themselves  in  the  following  order: — f 

Ecstatic  meditations,  day  or  night  ecstasy        •  S3 

Dominant  ideas,  religious  and  social         .         •  24 

Educational  ideas,  terrors       .         .         •         •  11 

Concentrations  of  thought,  exclusive  passions  7 

Remorse 6 

Grief 5 

Love 5 

Occupations,  habits  of  mind  and  body     .         .  4 

Fanciful  compositions 3 

Excess  of  study 3 

Solitary  imprisonment 3 

Jealousy 2 

Anger,  resentment 2 

Misery 2 

Conversations,  reading  prolonged  far  into  the  night     2 

Hope 1 

Ambition 1 

Hallucinations  combined  with  madness^  .         .  53 

Hallucinations  combined  with  disease      .         •  23 

190 

All  these  causes  are  far  from  being  equally  important ;  we 
prefer  dwelling  on  those  that  have  been  most  prominent,  and 
amongst  which  we  would  first  place  education,  belief,  the  domi- 
nant ideas  of  the  times,  different  states  of  society,  etc. 

*  In  a  work,  published  by  the  Annales  Mtdico-Piychologiques,  entitled 
"  Da  Suicide  dans  1' Antiquit6,  dans  le  Moyen  ftge,  et  dans  les  temps  mo- 
demes/'  we  have  called  attention  to  the  influence  of  philosophic  and  reli- 
gious ideas  as  connected  with  suicide.  Hallucinations  are  submitted  to 
similar  lairs. 

t  This  table  is  but  an  extract  from  the  observations  resulting  from  our 
researches. 

X  The  number  of  insane  in  whom  hallucinations  are  observed  is  much 
more  considerable ;  but  we  only  refer  to  the  cases  contained  in  our  work. 
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We  are  not  of  tbat  eobool  wbo  thbk  a  historj  of  •  people 
cui  be  written  by  tbeir  follies ;  tmth  is  the  role,  error  die  ex- 
ception. A  free  exercise  of  reason  is  tbe  normal  state  of  nations; 
its  distnrbanoe  is  a  trannent  effect,  irhieh  jields  to  moral  or 
physical  remedies.  It  may  certunly  happen  that  the  homaa 
mind  be  led  astray  by  social  and  educational  inflnenoes;  and 
then  those  fiirions  tornadoes  arise,  which  draw  whole  masiei  of 
men  into  their  vortex.  Error  and  folly  appear  to  govern  the 
world ;  but  these  nsnrpations  have  bnt  a  time,  and  in  thdr  Tory 
midst,  energetic  protestations  make  themsdyes  heard;  so  that 
it  is  much  more  just  to  say  that  these  great  disorders  are  eriti- 
cal  epochs,  and  if  they  are  admitted  into  history,  it  is  only  that 
no  part  of  the  picture  may  be  omitted. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  passage,  important  erenti  bate 
occurred.  We  will  only  here  notice  them  as  connected  with  the 
nature  of  hallucinations.  In  the  two  establishments  of  which 
we  have  been  director  and  physician,  two  forms  of  this  phenome- 
non in  particular  have  come  under  our  notice.  In  the  one  ease, 
the  individuals,  chiefly  bdongmg  to  the  old  noblesse,  terrified 
at  the  sanguinary  recollections  of  the  revolution  of  '98,  tremb- 
ling for  the  safety  of  their  families  and  fortunes,  were  gen« 
erally  a  prey  to  hypochondria,  with  a  tendency  to  suicide; 
they  imagined  themselves  surrounded  with  assassins  and  execu- 
tioners ;  heard  the  booming  of  cannon,  and  uttered  shrieks  of 
terror.  In  the  second  form,  which  attacked  more  particularly 
those  in  whom  the  new  order  of  things  had  awakened  great  hopes, 
the  insanity  took  quite  a  contrary  character.  They  thought 
themselves  representatives,  presidents  of  the  Republic,  or  re- 
formers called  upon  to  bring  happiness,  fortune,  health,  and  long 
life  to  the  human  race;  some  even  dreamed  of  an  indefinite 
existence.  The  hallucinations  of  this  class  were  of  a  lively  cha- 
racter. They  heard  voices  which  spoke  agreeable  words,  and  made 
great  promises  to  them.  There  were,  however,  some  of  this  lat- 
ter class,  whose  insanity  consisted  in  violent  exasperation  against 
their  enemies,  for  whose  death  they  loudly  clamored ;  the  guillo- 
tine and  other  instruments  of  death  were  present  to  them,  and 
threatening  voices  were  incessantly  addressing  them.  Of  course, 
we  are  understood  to  speak  only  of  those  who  came  under  our 
immediate  care,  who  were  by  no  means  the  greater  number. 
The  prevailing  disease  of  the  period  having  attacked  the  most  pow- 
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erfal  minds,  no  importance  was  attached  to  those  exaggerations 
which  at  another  time  would  have  attracted  attention."*"  Besides, 
a  yast  number  of  these  demoniacs  fell  in  combat  in  the  streets, 
or  were  lost  sight  of  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and  exile.  It  may  be 
well  to  repeat  a  remark  already  made,  which  is,  that  although 
perhaps  the  number  of  insane  in  private  establishments  has  not 
been  increased,  the  disease  has  no  less  left  its  traces,  the  proof 
of  which  will  one  day  be  exhibited  in  those  who  were  conceived 
during  the  impression  of  these  deplorable  times. 

Education,  whose  all-powerful  action  in  the  production  of  op- 
pressive ideas  we  have  already  mentioned  as  being  a  fruitful 
source  of  physical  and  moral  disease,  may,  says  M.  Ceris^,  im- 
part single  but  false  notions ;  in  which  case  there  will  be  error, 
ignorance,  and  prejudice,  but  no  morbid  condition.  Thus  the 
idea  of  a  female  head,  associated  with  the  sensorial  impression 
produced  by  the  moon,  or  that  of  the  tomb  of  a  giant  associated 
with  the  sensorial  impression  occasioned  by  a  mountain,  consti- 
tuted beliefs  of  a  greater  or  less  poetical  character,  without 
danger  to  those  who  admitted  them.  It  is  otherwise  when  the 
association  of  the  idea  with  the  sensation  is  united  with  sensual 
and  sentimental  emotions;  when,  for  example,  the  idea  of  a 
frightful  spectre  is,  from  infancy,  coupled  with  that  of  a  certain 
stone  or  a  birch  tree,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  our  country  places.t 
These  false  ideas  are,  to  those  who  entertain  them,  the  causes  of 
uneasiness,  fears,  and  torments. 

*^  False  ideas,"  continues  the  same  author,  ^^  associated  with 
sensual  and  sentimental  emotions,  are  those  which  exert  the 
most  deplorable  influence  on  hallucinations  of  all  periods.  Let 
us  first  mention  those  superstitious  beliefs,  the  relics  of  former 
religions,  which  have  traced  such  deep  furrows  in  popular  tradi- 
tion. When  we  recollect  the  long  course  of  ages  which  have  by 
turns  witnessed  the  reigns  of  magic,  astrology,  sorcery,  divina- 
tion, presages,  invocations,  augurs,  auspices,  necromancy,  the 
cabala,  oracles,  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  pythonesses,  sybils, 
manes,  lares,  talismans,  the  presence  of  demons  in  corporeal 
form,  incubes,  succubes,  familiars,  vampirism,  possession, 
lycantrophy,  ghosts,  shadows,  spectres,  phantoms,  hobgoblins, 

*  Oruddeck,  De  la  Maladie  d6mocratique. 

t  Cerise,  des  Fonctions  et  des  Maladies  Nerveases,  Paris,  1842,  1  vol. 
8? 0.,  p.  463. 
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he  perceived  tUat  this  vision  wa»  owin;;  Lo  the  acciilcntal  sr- 
rangoment  of  a  piece  of  drapery  od  a  screen. 

Cask  CXXIV.  Ferriar  gives  the  case  of  a,  gentleman,  who, 
losing  his  way  whilst  travelling  in  Scotland,  di'mnndcd  hoHpJtslity 
in  a  little  solitary  cottage.  The  hosteas  remarked,  with  a  mya- 
terious  kind  of  repugnance  on  conducting  him  to  his  room,  that 
he  would  not  find  the  window  very  secure.  On  exninin&liua,  he 
perceived  that  a  portion  of  the  wall  had  heca  broken,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  opening.  She  told  hiui,  in  reply  to  his  intjniries, 
that  a  colporteur,  who  had  lodged  aorao  time  before  in  this  room, 
had  committed  suicide  in  it,  and  was  found  in  tho  morning  sus- 
pended behind  the  door.  Tha  corpse,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  not  being  allowed  to  paas  through  the  door,  it 
had  boon  necusaary  to  break  away  a  portion  of  the  wall,  in  order 
to  take  the  body  through  the  window.  The  hosteaa  added  that 
the  room  had  ever  since  been  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  poor 
man. 

Somewhat  disturbed  by  the  story,  my  friend  retired  to  reit, 
having  loaded  his  amis,  and  placed  them  by  his  side.  Id  his 
sleep  he  had  a  frightful  vision,  and,  waking  half  dead  with  fear, 
he  found  himself  sciitcd  on  the  side  of  the  lied,  pistol  in  Imnd. 
Casting  a  look  around  him,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  mopn,  ft 
corpse  in  a  winding-sheet,  standing  up  against  the  wall,  close  to 
the  window.  He  resolved,  after  much  hesitation,  to  approach 
this  hideous  object,  which  woa  clearly  defined.  He  passed  his 
hand  over  it,  and,  feeling  nothing,  rushed  back  to  his  bed. 
Again,  after  a  long  struggle  with  his  terror,  he  recommenced 
his  investigation,  and  found  that  the  object  of  his  alarm  was 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  forming  a  long  illumiuited 
image,  which  his  imagination,  frightened  by  his  dreams,  had 
metamorphosed  into  a  corpse  prepared  for  burial.* 

These  remarks  have  already  sufficiently  proved  the  in6aence 
of  moral  causes  in  the  production  of  hallueinationB.  The  de- 
tails on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  will  leave  no  doubt  on 
this  point.  Id  115  out  of  190  cases,  collected  by  others  or  otir- 
selves,  the  causes  which  have  induced  the  development  of  halhi- 

"  Ferriar,  op.  eit.  p.  24.  We  have  already  dwelt  on  the  eharaetariatici 
which  separate  illation  ftom  haUndnalion;  the  diatiuotion  ^oold  not  be 
lost  light  of. 
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cinations  have  been  meditations  carried  to  ecstasy,  the  dominant 
religions,  philosophic,  political,  and  superstitious  ideas  of  the 
period.'*'  Inventions  of  fancy,  concentration  of  thought,  strug- 
gles of  mind,  exclusive  passions,  preoccupation,  inquietude,  re- 
morse, grief,  excess  of  study,  love,  hope,  jealousy,  and  anger. 
These  causes  exhibited  themselves  in  the  following  order: — f 

Ecstatic  meditations,  day  or  night  ecstasy        •  S3 

Dominant  ideas,  religious  and  social         .         •  24 

Educational  ideas,  terrors       .         .         •         •  11 

Concentrations  of  thought,  exclusive  passions  7 

Remorse 6 

Grief 5 

Love 5 

Occupations,  habits  of  mind  and  body     .         .  4 

Fanciful  compositions 3 

Excess  of  study 3 

Solitary  imprisonment 3 

Jealousy 2 

Anger,  resentment 2 

Misery 2 

Conversations,  reading  prolonged  far  into  the  night     2 

Hope 1 

Ambition 1 

Hallucinations  combined  with  madness^  .         .  53 

Hallucinations  combined  with  disease      .         .  23 

190 

All  these  causes  are  far  from  being  equally  important ;  we 
prefer  dwelling  on  those  that  have  been  most  prominent,  and 
amongst  which  we  would  first  place  education,  belief,  the  domi- 
nant ideas  of  the  times,  different  states  of  society,  etc. 

*  In  a  work,  published  by  the  Anndles  Medico-Psychologiques,  entitled 
*'Da  Suicide  dans  I'Antiqait^,  dans  lo  Moyen  ftge,  et  dans  lea  temps  mo- 
demes,"  we  have  called  attention  to  the  influence  of  philosophic  and  reli- 
gious ideas  as  connected  with  suicide.  Hallucinations  are  submitted  to 
similar  laWs. 

t  This  table  is  but  an  extract  from  the  observations  resulting  from  our 
researches. 

X  The  number  of  insane  in  whom  hallucinations  are  observed  is  much 
more  considerable ;  but  we  only  refer  to  the  cases  contained  in  our  work. 


ov  HAxxvcnrAnom. 


We  ftra  not  of  that  sohool  irho  think  a  histoiy  of  s  peopb 
can  he  written  hy  their  folliee ;  troth  ia  the  rule,  error  the  ex- 
ception. A  free  exerciae  of  reason  ia  the  normal  state  of  nationa; 
its  disturbance  is  a  transient  effect,  irhidh  jidda  to  moral  or 
phjsical  remedies.  It  may  certainly  happen  that  the  hnmaa 
mind  be  led  astray  by  social  and  educational  inflnencea;  and 
then  those  fnrions  tornadoes  arise,  which  draw  whole  maasea  of 
men  into  their  vortex.  Error  and  folly  appear  to  gOTom  the 
world ;  but  these  nsnrpations  have  bat  a  time,  and  in  thdr  imj 
midst,  energetic  protestations  make  themselres  heard ;  ao  that 
it  is  much  more  just  to  say  that  these  great  disorders  are  criti- 
cal epochs,  and  ^  they  are  admitted  into  history,  it  ia  only  that 
no  part  of  the  picture  may  be  omitted. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  passage,  important  Ofenta  haTO 
occurred.  We  will  only  here  notice  them  as  connected  with  Ao 
nature  of  hallucinations.  In  the  two  establishmenta  of  which 
we  have  been  director  and  physician,  two  forms  of  thia  phenome- 
non in  particular  hare  come  under  our  notice.  In  the  one  oaae^ 
the  individuals,  chiefly  belongbg  to  the  old  noblesse,  terrified 
at  the  sanguinary  recollections  of  the  revolution  of  '98,  tremb- 
ling for  the  safety  of  their  families  and  fortunes,  were  gen- 
erally a  prey  to  hypochondria,  with  a  tendency  to  suicide; 
they  imagined  themselves  surrounded  with  assassins  and  execu- 
tioners ;  heard  the  booming  of  cannon,  and  uttered  shrieks  of 
terror.  In  the  second  form,  which  attacked  more  particularly 
those  in  whom  the  new  order  of  things  had  awakened  great  hopes, 
the  insanity  took  quite  a  contrary  character.  They  thought 
themselves  representatives,  presidents  of  the  Republic,  or  re- 
formers called  upon  to  bring  happiness,  fortune,  health,  and  long 
life  to  the  human  race;  some  even  dreamed  of  an  indefinite 
existence.  The  hallucinations  of  this  class  were  of  a  lively  cha- 
racter. They  heard  voices  which  spoke  agreeable  words,  and  made 
great  promises  to  them.  There  were,  however,  some  of  this  lat- 
ter class,  whose  insanity  consisted  in  violent  exasperation  against 
their  enemies,  for  whose  death  they  loudly  clamored ;  the  guillo- 
tine and  other  instruments  of  death  were  present  to  them,  and 
threatening  voices  were  incessantly  addressing  them.  Of  course, 
we  are  understood  to  speak  only  of  those  who  came  under  our 
immediate  care,  who  were  by  no  means  the  greater  number. 
The  prevailing  disease  of  the  period  having  attacked  the  most  pow- 
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erful  minds,  no  importance  was  attached  to  those  exaggerations 
which  at  another  time  would  have  attracted  attention. "*"  Besides, 
a  vast  number  of  these  demoniacs  fell  in  combat  in  the  streets, 
or  were  lost  sight  of  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and  exile.  It  may  be 
well  to  repeat  a  remark  already  made,  which  is,  that  although 
perhaps  the  number  of  insane  in  private  establishments  has  not 
been  increased,  the  disease  has  no  less  left  its  traces,  the  proof 
of  which  will  one  day  be  exhibited  in  those  who  were  conceived 
during  the  impression  of  these  deplorable  times. 

Education,  whose  all-powerful  action  in  the  production  of  op- 
pressive ideas  we  have  already  mentioned  as  being  a  fruitful 
source  of  physical  and  moral  disease,  may,  says  M.  Ceris^,  im- 
part single  but  false  notions ;  in  which  case  there  will  be  error, 
Ignorance,  and  prejudice,  but  no  morbid  condition.  Thus  the 
idea  of  a  female  head,  associated  with  the  sensorial  impression 
produced  by  the  moon,  or  that  of  the  tomb  of  a  giant  associated 
with  the  sensorial  impression  occasioned  by  a  mountain,  consti- 
tuted beliefs  of  a  greater  or  less  poetical  character,  without 
danger  to  those  who  admitted  them.  It  is  otherwise  when  the 
association  of  the  idea  with  the  sensation  is  united  with  sensual 
and  sentimental  emotions;  when,  for  example,  the  idea  of  a 
frightful  spectre  is,  from  infancy,  coupled  with  that  of  a  certain 
stone  or  a  birch  tree,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  our  country  places. f 
These  false  ideas  are,  to  those  who  entertain  them,  the  causes  of 
uneasiness,  fears,  and  torments. 

''False  ideas,"  continues  the  same  author,  ''associated  with 
sensual  and  sentimental  emotions,  are  those  which  exert  the 
most  deplorable  influence  on  hallucinations  of  all  periods.  Let 
us  first  mention  those  superstitious  beliefs,  the  relics  of  former 
religions,  which  have  traced  such  deep  furrows  in  popular  tradi- 
tion. When  we  recollect  the  long  course  of  ages  which  have  by 
turns  witnessed  the  reigns  of  magic,  astrology,  sorcery,  divina- 
tion, presages,  invocations,  augurs,  auspices,  necromancy,  the 
cabala,  oracles,  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  pythonesses,  sybils, 
manes,  lares,  talismans,  the  presence  of  demons  in  corporeal 
form,  incubes,  succubes,  familiars,  vampirism,  possession, 
lycantrophy,  ghosts,  shadows,  spectres,  phantoms,  hobgoblins, 

*  Gmddeok,  De  la  Maladio  d6mocratiqae. 

t  Ceriae,  des  Fonctions  et  des  Maladies  Nenreases,  Paris,  1842,  1  vol. 
8vo.,  p.  463. 


Bylphs,  fames,  urchins,  will-o'-lhe-wiBpfl,  evil  eye,  enchantmentSf* 
etc.,  can  no  help  sigliing  at  the  fucility  with  which  man  rccoivM 
error,  and  almost  fancying  that  wc  are  destined  to  live  in  the  mi^lst 
of  &  world  of  illusions,  unless  wo  trace  it  to  the  sad  conaeqaencefl 
of  a  false  education,  nnd  of  a  forgetfulness  of  morality  and 
religion?" 

To  dwell  upon  all  these  causes  would  pass  the  limits  of  thi» 
work;  we  restrict  ourselvoa,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  rf 
some  which  have  prevailed  the  most  in  European  society,  suoll 
as  tlio  belief  in  the  power  and  materiality  of  demons,  in  sor- 
cery, in  possession,  magic,  lycaiitrophy,  ghosts,  vampires,  ■[»• 
rits,  etc. 

The  religion  of  the  ancionts,  which  peopled  all  nature  with 
divinities  and  genii  (comproh^ndud  under  the  general  name  of 
demons),  would  naturally  lead  to  a  belief  in  the  power  and 
materiality  of  spirits.  The  infiuenco  which  the  doctrines  of 
Plato,  borrowed  probably  from  those  of  Zoroaster,  exercised 
under  this  point  of  view,  was  immeuse.  On  studying  the  ideat 
and  muuDcrs  of  Grocinn  society,  wo  see  that  the  philosophy  of 
Plalo  was  the  groat  law  of  the  schools  of  Ale;(andria.  They 
were  above  all  else  Platooists,  nor  did  they  eeaae  to  be  bo,  on 
becoming  Christians.  On  the  contrary,  they  attempted  to  re- 
concile the  genius  of  Plato  with  the  severe  and  rigorous  philo- 
sophy of  Christianity.  Thence  arose  so  many  metaphysical  and 
abstruse  discussions,  and  thence  were  derived  the  errors  and 
heresies  of  so  many  celebrated  men.  Saint  Justin,  Saint  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Origen,  blind  Didymua,  and  many  others, 
belonged  to  the  platonic  school.  But  this  was  confined  to  elegant 
and  polished  society.  Learned  men  disputed  for  and  against, 
and  gained  a  reputation  in  the  schools  or  in  churches  ;  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant,  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  and  the  peasantry, 
took  another  direction,  and  as  they  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
they  were  only  affected  by  the  material  part  of  GhristiaDity. 
They  stopped,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold.  Unable  to  distiDguiBh 
themselves  in  disputation,  in  controversies  with  pagans,  or  in 
the  instruction  of  neophytes,  they  only  adopted  that  part  of 
Christianity  which  was  material,  but  they  adopted  it  rigorously 
and  to  the  letter,  in  its  most  absolute  sense ;  thus  they  soon 
invested  it  with  terrors,  almost  always  borrowed  from  the  archi- 
tecture or  literature  of  the  times.     In  those  days,  the  hallaci- 
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nated  were  pursued  bj  black  devils,  with  horns,  cloven  feet, 
and  a  long  tail,  as,  in  other  times,  Orestes  was  tormented  by 
Eumenides,  and  terrified  by  the  hissing  of  serpents. 

The  history  of  demons,  propagated  by  ignorance  the  love  of 
the  marvellous,  and  fear,  that  queen  of  the  world ;  and  received 
by  credulity,  placed  the  human  mind  under  the  yoke  of  a  terror 
which  everything  concurred  to  augment ;  the  devil  was  univer- 
sally believed  to  have  been  seen,  heard,  or  touched.  Moreover, 
how  could  they  do  otherwise  than  attribute  to  this  sinister  influ- 
ence those  frightful  calamities,  so  eloquently  described  in  the 
correspondence  of  Saint  Jerome,"*"  which  overwhelmed  the 
Roman  world?  Was  not  the  belief  general  that  the  Huns 
were  infernal  spirits? 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  hallucinations  which  universally 
reigned  during  several  centuries,  which  still  reign  in  many 
countries,  especially  in  Lapland,  and  of  which  there  are  also 
frequent  examples  in  France,  as  Esquirol,  M.  Macario,  atid  our- 
selves can  certify.  The  most  celebrated  men  paid  tribute  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  period,  but  their  hallucinations  had  no  influence 
on  their  reason,  conduct,  or  actions ;  what  they  did  was  the 
result  of  education,  and  did  not  bear  the  impress  of  insanity. 

To  believe  that  demons  existed  in  corporeal  forms,  was  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  forming  compacts  and  relations  with  them,  and 
to  acknowledge  their  power  over  men;  in  other  words,  to  believe 
in  sorcery,  possession,  and  lycantrophy.  The  belief  that  demons 
interfered  in  the  actions  of  life  was  the  source  of  immense  dis- 
orders, which  massacres  and  scaffolds  only  served  to  increase. 
Men,  women,  and  children  persuaded  themselves  that  they  had 
assisted  at  the  Witch's  sabbath,  had  interviews  with  the  devil, 
and  had  seen  persons  sign  a  horrible  compact  with  him.  Judges 
and  ecclesiastics,  giving  faith  to  such  declarations,  condemned 
thousands  of  victims  to  death. 

"In  order  to  comprehend  any  particular  epoch,"  says  the 
author  of  an  able  article  in  the  British  Review j  "it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  exact  picture  of  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the 
time.f*'     "  Certainly,  our  brains  are  no  longer,"  as  Hutchinson 

*  Saint  Jerome  et  son  si^cle,  introduction  aa  Pantheon  litt^raire,  pp. 
277,  286,  617,  607,  612,  620,  621,  655. 

t  British  Re?iew,  July,  1830 ;  Parcfaappe,  Du  Maillet  des  Sorcidres ; 
Host  Zauber-Bibliotek,  oder  von  Zauberei ;  Theurgei  und  Mantik,  Zau- 


Iced,  in  speaking  of  Boudin,  "ball-roomB  for  devils  todHiM 
1^"  but  fear  has  taken  Other  forms;  and  is  manireated  in  dreul 
•f  the  police,  of  enemies,  etc." 

It  Iras,  neverthelesa,  an  exalted  and  praiseworthy  principle, 
wt&A  gave  birth  to  these  superstitious  beliefs  of  our  ancestors, 
howMover  absurd  and  sanguinary  they  may  appear  to  us. 
,  The  desire  to  overstep  the  limits  of  the  visible  world  and  to 
WnaiDtinicate  with  beings  to  whom  a  more  exalted  rank  in  crea- 
tioD  was  attributed,  would  appear,  at  first  eight,  calculated  to 
nBrtOBH  on!y  a  salutary  influence  on  the  mind.  They  considered 
tbeM  privileged  beings  as  a  kind  of  Jacob's  ladder,  by  which 
duy  oould  establish  a  communication  between  heaven  and  eartb, 
utd  receive  direct  divine  influences.  Unhappily,  the  supposi- 
tiOD  of  these  direct  correspondences  with  angelic  natures  gave 
riM  to  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  an  equal  communication  with 
nU  spirits. 

This  direct  intervention  of  the  devil  in  human  affairs  being 
onoQ  recognized,  and  generally  admitted,  would,  by  inevitable 
WiiWO[uenco,  lead  to  all  sorts  of  follies  and  extravagances. 
Srery  one  speculated  on  the  subject  according  to  his  peculiar 
torn  of  mind;  and  in  a  ehort  time  the  foolish  faoeies  of  mudi, 
weakened  by  sickness  or  misfortune,  were,  by  constant  repetiUon, 
formed  into  a  kind  of  code  or  system  of  belief,  which,  being  in- 
stilled with  the  first  rudiments  of  instruction,  reduced  the  moat 
powerful  minds  beneath  its  influence;  those  even  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  Zuingle,  Ecolampadios,  Melancthon,  and  Knox,  men  so 
prompt  in  detecting  error,  and  so  intrepid  in  exposing  it,  par- 
took of  the  belief  of  their  times.  At  a  later  period,  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Matthew  Hale  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against 
poor  women  accused  of  sorcery ;  even  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
had  torn  the  veil  from  vulgar  errors,  and  who  spoke  in  this  suit, 
declared  "  that  the  convulsions  of  the  accused,  although  arising, 
from  natural  causes,  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  devil,  who  interposed  on  the  solicitations  of  the 


Bpinello,  predecessor  of  Milton,  was  the  first,  who,  in  those 
barbarous  times,   imparted  somewhat  of  a  terrible  beauty  to 

beren  Ilesen,  and  Heien  ProoeMeti,  Dtemonen,  Qetpentem  nnd  Gel*ter- 
•roheinaDgen,  Hajenoe,  1828 ;  Friedrioh,  Sjit«iiiatiach«  Litaratar  der 
Kntliohen  nnd  geriotliohen  Fayohoiogie,  p.  260,  a  mj.,  Berlin,  1833. 
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Lucifer;  this  innovation  of  genius  did  not  prevent  his  remaining 
faithful  to  the  ideas  of  his  age ;  his  reason  gave  way  soon  after 
he  had  completed  his  picture  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  ;  he  be- 
lieved himself  pursued  by  the  devils  which  he  had  represented, 
and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  terrors. 

It  was  not  until  1484  that  Magic  began  to  play  an  important 
part  in  history.  The  bull  of  Innocent  the  Eighth  roused  the 
smouldering  fires. 

With  what  terror,  in  the  sixteenth,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  would  the  recital  of  the  visions  of  the 
unhappy  Bachzko,  of  Eoenigsberg,  be  listened  to,  which  tormented 
him  during  his  political  labors  in  1806 ;  that  hideous  negro 
seated  opposite  to  him ;  that  monstrous  owFs  head  watching  him 
every  night  between  the  curtains ;  those  serpents  twisting  around 
his  knees,  as  he  sat,  inditing  his  sentences,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  sentiments  of  horror. "*" 

In  1651,  we  find  the  Englishman  Pordage  relating  as  actual 
facts,  similar  visions  produced  by  an  over-excitement  of  the 
brain.  He  and  his  disciples,  Jane  Leade,  Thomas  Bromley, 
Hooker,  Sabberton,  and  others,  saw  a  vision  on  their  first  day  of 
assembling,  of  incomparable  magnificence.  The  powers  of  hell 
passed  in  review  before  them ;  seated  in  chariots  drawn  by 
lions,  bears,  dragons,  and  tigers,  in  the  midst  of  portentous 
plouds.  Next  in  succession  followed  the  inferior  spirits,  with 
ears  of  cats  and  griffins,  and  distorted  and  twisted  limbs.  These 
visions  were  equally  distinct,  whether  the  disciples  opened  or 
closed  their  eyes,  "for,"  said  their  master,  "we  see  with  the 
eyes  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body." 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Dr.  Dee  asserted,  with 
apparent  sincerity,  that  ho  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  angels ;  his  partner,  Dr.  Richard  Napier, 
father  of  the  illustrious  inventor  of  logarithms,  believed  that  he 
received  the  greater  number  of  his  medical  prescriptions  from 
the  angel  Raphael.  At  this  period,  there  were  few  practition- 
ers who  thought  they  could  complete  a  cure  without  the  aid  of 
some  supernatural  power.  In  England,  certain  causes  peculiar 
to  that  nation  contributed  to  induce  a  disposition  to  melancholy, 
and  to  produce  an  undefinable  dread  unknown  at  other  periods 

*  British  Review,  July,  1830,  p.  35. 
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itto  lAttory.    Historians  describe  the  gloomy  character  of  th«  ' 
mUA  FwiUDH  of  that  time,  tbo  cbanges  which  occurred  in  noble 
fttiitifii.  whoae  estates  had  been  confiscated  for  the  pru&t  uf  iht 
^aiuliog  sects,  anil  the  tales  spread  abroad  by  their  form^ 
pvoprietors,  sccul&r  or  religious. 

■"'  ^SevM-al  pagea  following,  it  has  been  thought  uiinccessary  to 
tnuistata.     The  obscenities  of  the  pretended  witches'  sabbath, 
ud  other  horrors  enacted  under  the  influence  of  supposed  pos* 
iwiuon  or  witchcraft,  are  traced  to  the  action  of  over- ex  cited  i 
iMagioKtions  on  ignorant  or  ill-rcgulatcd  minds,  and  to  the  use 
AC  certain  narcotic  pomades  or  ointments,  with  which  the  sor- 
4enn  Uoiuted  themselves,  thereby  producing  horrible  and  st-a* 
M^  di*etm3.     The  appearance  and  adoration  of  the  buck,  the  \ 
Wl,  and  that  which  is  of  equal  importance  in  sorcery,  tho  key, 
an  foBBd  umongst  the  divinities  of  ancient  Egypt,  und  occur  1 
freqnbntly  on  Kgyptian  monuments.' — Tit.] 
-■We  Kcogui^e  hut  seldom,  in  tho  demonomaniaca  of  tho  pre-  i 
■■kit  daj,  the  obscenities  which  marked  that  period.     May  cat  | 
the  reason  be,  that  erotio  ideas  were  then  more  generally  spread^  i 
In  consequence  of  the  predominance  of  the  instinctive  over  the  i 
iotellectual  faculties  ? 

The  origin  of  lycantrophy  is  traced  to  the  most  ancietit  epoohe 
of  paganism.  In  this  illusion,  the  unhappy  demented  person 
believed  himself  transformed  into  a  man-wolf.  Sometimes  the 
pretended  transformation  was  caused  by  beverages,  and  poison- 
ous ointments.  The  companions  of  Ulysses,  who  were  meta- 
morphosed into  swine,  are  the  most  ancient  examples.  Herodo- 
tus, in  Jiis  work,  describes  this  transformation  as  occurring  rather 
frequently.  Saint  Augustin  asserts  that  certain  women  in  Italy 
changed  themselves  into  horses,  by  the  use  of  a  sort  of  poison. 
But  it  was  principally  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
that  this  singular  illusion  spread  through  Europe.  Cynanthro- 
pes  and  lycanthropes  abandoned  their  dwellings  to  plunge  into 
forests,  allowing  their  nails,  hair,  and  beard  to  grow,  mutilating, 
and  even  sometimes  killing  and  devouring  unfortunate  children. 

Wierus  relates  the  singular  trial  which  occured  at  Besan^on, 
in  1621.  It  is  a  case  of  lycantrophy,  which  leaveB  no  donbt  of 
the  madness  of  the  accused  and  the  ignorance  of  the  judges. 
The  inquisitor  conducted  the  affair,  and  summoned  the  three 
tiriminals,  Pierre  Burgot,  Michel  Yerdon,  and  le  gros  Pierre. 
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All  three  confessed  thej  had  given  themselves  to  the  devil. 
Borgot  owned  that  he  had  killed  a  young  boy  with  his  wolfs 
claws  and  teeth,  and  would  have  eaten  him,  if  the  peasants 
had  not  chased  him.  Michel  Verdun  said  that  he  had  killed 
a  young  girl  who  was  gathering  peas  in  a  garden,  and  that 
he  and  Burgot  had  killed  and  eaten  four  other  girls.  He  pointed 
out  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  ages  of  four  other  children  whom 
they  had  devoured.  He  added,  that  he  and  his  companions 
used  a  powder  which  destroyed  life. 

These  three  wehr  wolves  were  condemned  to  be  burned 
alive.* 

Cask  CXXV.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  XII.,  a  man,  by 
trade  a  mason,  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  without  any 
apparent  cause.  One  night  he  had  strange  visions,  and  before 
morning  had  escaped  into  the  desert.  On  the  second  day  of 
his  attack,  he  refused  all  nourishment ;  but  two  days  aft(^r,  he 
devoured  the  food  that  was  offered  to  him  with  extreme  voracity ; 
he  howled  like  a  wolf,  and  became  several  times  enraged,  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  bite.  On  the  fourteenth  day,  at  the  approach 
of  night,  he  again  escaped  into  the  fields,  where  he  uttered 
fearful  cries,  which  were  checked  by  affusions  of  cold  water. 
This  singular  disease  terminated  on  the  eighteenth  day  in  a 
violent  attack  of  fever,  which  lasted  nearly  twenty-four  hours. 
His  complete  cure  appeared  finally  to  result  from  natural 
causes,  t 

Several  writers  think  that  great  obtuseness  of  feeling  may 
occasion  hallucinations,  which  chiefly  present  themselves  under 
the  form  of  errors  of  personality  in  a  physical  sense.  It  is 
probable  that  this  morbid  disposition  existed  in  a  certain  number 
of  lycantrophes,  in  whom  a  perversion  of  ideas  were  associated 
with  this  symptom,  and  occasioned  their  singular  illusions. 

It  is  curious  to  find  amongst  the  Abyssinians,  in  our  own 
times,  a  superstition  very  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  people 
of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Like  them,  they  believe  in  a 
Zoomorphism,  which  is  a  striking  image  of  lycantrophy.  Thus 
the  class  of  pewterers  and  blacksmiths  are  generally  regarded 

♦  Bottiger's  alteste  Spuren  der  Wolforwuth  in  der  Griechischen  Mitho- 
logie,  nebst  ZusUtzen  von  Sprengel  in  dessen  BeitrUgen  zur  Gesch.  der 
med.    Friedreich's  Liturtugesch.  pp.  23,  27. 

t  Matbey,  Nouvelles  rdcherches  sur  les  Maladies  de  I'osprit,  1816,  p.  96. 
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powteftlly  to. develop  the  seutiment  of  terror,  eo  tmli&ppiljr  in- 
itQIfld'into  tbe  triiuds  of  children.  Thoy  easily  imagine  friglitfnl 
obJMts '  thiah  look  ut  them  menikcingly ;  they  see  ass&ssins, 
zobben,  denlB,  and  moiiHters  of  all  kinds. 

Xtua.effeot  of  obscurity  is  very  sensibly  exhibited  in  the  fren- 
jdfld.  At  the  fint,  their  incoherences  and  wanderings  only  occur 
Then  they  are  iQ  a  dark  room,  or  vrhen  they  closii  tbuir  eyes  ; 
tbey  then  Me . ft  muUIlude  of  borritde  figures,  which  approach 
them  with  meoftCea  and  grimaces.  So  soon  as  they  opirn  their 
eyes,  or  light  ie  admitted  into  the  room,  the  phantoms  vaniHh. 

Complete  Bolitude  or  long  imprisonment,  is  each  a  fraitful 
otiue  of  hftUnwiatioDS. 

The  Tife  of  k  condemned  puliticiun,  whose  husband  vns  a 
Huwlmwi  in  BioC'tro,  told  ua  that  tbe  priitoncrs  who  were  sen- 
tenoed  with  him,-  and  bad  been  for  many  years  imprisoned,  were 
tormeated  by  vikions. 

M.  Leon  Fuicher  speaks  of  a  prisoner  who  told  MM.  de 
BeuUDont  et  Tocqueville,  that,  during  tbo  fimt  moncbx  of  hnt 
•olitoda^  he  WM  often  visited  by  etrango  visions ;  fur  several 
Btioaeeding  sights,  he  saw  an  caglu  perched  on  the  foot  of  his 
bed.  In  1840,  in  the  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  there  were 
ten  oat  of  twelve  cases  of  hallucinations,  and  from  1837  to  1841, 
eighty-six  prisoners  went  mad.  What  commentator  would  not 
grow  pale  at  the  simple  enumeration  of  these  facts?* 

M.  Gosse  also  says  that  several  persons  in  a  penitentiary  in 
Switzerland,  having  no  predisposition  to  insanity  before  their 
incarceration,  almost  all  became  hallucinated  under  the  influence 
of  solitary  confinement. 

We  have  already  related  an  anecdote  of  Benvenuto  Cellini; 
and  Silvio  Fellico,  who  was  incarcerated  at  Spielburg,  thus  de- 
scribes tbe  effect  of  solitude  upon  himself: — 

"  During  these  horrible  nights,  my  imagination  was  ao  highly 
excited,  that,  although  quite  awake,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I 
beard  sometimes  sighs,  sometimes  stifled  laughter.  In  childhood, 
I  had  never  believed  in  magiciana  and  sorcerers,  but  now 
these  sighs  and  laughter  filled  me  with  terror.  I  could  not 
explain  it,  and  was  obliged  to  ask  myself  if  I  was  not  the  sport 
of  some  mysterious  and  evil  power. 

*  De  la  lUforme  dea  Priaona.    Revae  dea  Dens  Hondei  Fivrier,  1841. 
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•  **  I  several  times  took  mj  lamp,  with  a  trembling  hand,  to 
examine  if  some  person  was  not  hidden  beneath  my  bed.  At 
table,  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  pulled  mj  coat,  or  drew  away 
the  book,  which  I  saw  fall  to  the  earth,  or  came  behind  me  to 
blow  oat  my  light.  I  would  then  start  up,  look  around,  stride 
defiantly  up  and  down,  and  ask  myself  if  I  was  or  was  not 
mad. 

'*  In  the  morning  these  phantoms  vanished,  and  whilst  day- 
light remained,  my  heart  felt  so  courageous  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  I  could  again  be  assailed  by  such  terrors.  But 
at  sunset,  my  fears  recommenced,  and  each  night  brought  but  a 
repetition  of  the  fearful  visions  of  the  preceding  one. 

**  These  nocturnal  apparitions,  which  by  day  I  called  foolish 
illusions,  became  at  night  terrible  realities."'*' 

Some  of  Silvio  Pellico's  companions  in  misfortune  endured 
similar  sensations.  The  greatest  anxiety  of  Gonfalonieri,  at 
Spielberg,  was  the  fear  of  losing  his  reason,  which,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  appeared  always  on  the  point  of  taking  flight. 

The  Abb^  Langlet  Dufresnay  remarks,  that  apparitions  seldom 
appear  excepting  in  deserts,  solitudes,  monasteries,  or  other 
secluded  situations. 

We  will  make  no  comment  on  cellular  imprisonment,  excepting 
that  we  believe,  if  carried  out  in  all  its  rigor,  it  would  have  a 
decided  influence  on  the  volatile  and  impressible  organization  of 
the  French. 

When  the  mind  is  thus  prepared  to  receive  these  illusions, 
any  accidental  circumstance,  such  as  an  unusual  sound,  a  parti- 
cular disposition  of  the  light,  a  shadow,  or  a  certain  arrange- 
ment of  the  draperies  in  the  room  are  sufficient  to  produce  all 
the  effects  of  reality;  and  hence  have  originated  a  number  of 
curious  facts.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  mind  was  powerfully  ' 
excited  by  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Byron, 
saw,  on  entering  his  dining-room,  the  image  of  his  friend  before 
him.  Struck  with  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  his  imagina- 
tion had  reproduced  every  peculiarity  of  dress,  with  the  manner 
of  the  great  poet,  he  stood  still  a  few  moments;  then  advancing, 

*  Silvio  Pellico,  Mes  prisons,  traduction  de  M.  Antoine  Latour,  p.  127, 
ei  9eq.,  1840. — Alex.  Andryano,  M6mo]re8  d'un  Prisonier  d'Etat,  2  vols,  in 
8vo.  Paris,  1840. 
19 
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Chelmsford.  Thn  letter  wns  sent  to  Sir  CUarlen,  in  Uib  connty 
of  AViu-wick;  but  liu  wns  so  grieved  at  tUo  diatrewtng  event, 
thftt  h«  did  not  arrive  nntil  after  tlie  funeral.  He  had  the  body 
exliumcd  and  placed  by  the  Bide  of  liia  wife,  at  EdiuontoD,  ae- 
cordiug  to  the  re<iueot  of  bis  daughter.* 

This  case  appears  to  ua  to  be  very  readily  explained  ;  imagi* 
nation,  in  an  impr{:»aible  young  girl,  would  be  much  ovor-excitod 
as  the  fiiliil  hour  approached.  The  exaltation  of  the  nervoua 
»yaletn,  iu  nn  orgnnizulioa  probably  delicate,  w&a  raised  to  ao 
high  a  pitch  thut  vital  force  was  exhausted.  As  to  the  revela- 
tion, tienBiblo  tninds  vcill  «ue  but  a  fortunate  coincidence,  without 
which,  the  hintory  would  never  probably  have  found  a  recorder. 

In  the  moUDtains  of  Scotland,  and  in  Home  pnrts  of  Germany, 
a  belief  still  exists  in  the  reality  of  a  wonderful  apparition 
which  appears,  it  is  said,  as  the  presage  of  an  approaching  death. 
The  person  under  the  hallucination  sees  another  self,  a  Gguri>  in 
every  respect  similar  in  form,  feature,  action,  and  dress.  We 
have  already  mentioned  this  phenomenon,  which  the  tiermftna 
call  Iftut^oacopie-i 

In  a  vory  clever  recent  puhHcation,  we  find  an  anecdote  rela- 
tive to  the  famous  Iluckiiigliatn.  Three  times  did  Sir  <.Je"rgc 
Villiers,  father  of  the  duke,  appear  to  an  •officer  of  the  ward- 
robe, to  warn  him  of  the  fate  that  threatened  his  son.  But  this 
officer  was  too  low  in  rank  to  acquit  himself  conveniently  of  hia 
mission,  and  neglected  to  make  the  warning  known  until  tht 
third  appearance ;  he  then  applied  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he 
waa  on  intimate  terms,  Sir  Kalph  Freeman,  Master  of  the  Be- 
quests, and  persuaded  him  to  demand  an  audience  of  hie  Grace, 
in  which,  if  granted,  he  promised  to  reveal  matters  of  the  high- 
est importance.  The  officer  entered  into  the  minutest  detaila, 
which  had  been  communicated  by  the  spirit,  to  prove  to  the 
duke  that  he  was  no  impostor ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  he  (the 
duke)  was  very  melancholy  after  the  interview.  Bat  of  what 
Dse  was  the  warning  ?  To  create  a  vague  uDeasineBB  about  a  dan- 
ger, against  which  it  was  impoesible  to  guard,  since  the  waraiog 
was  too  mystenouB  to  enable  the  duke  to  take  suitable  preeaa- 
tions.^ 

*  Hibbert,  op.  eit. 

t  WaltM  Soott    A  Legend  of  MontroH,  oli.  zvii.  note  Wraiths. 

X  OwTge  Brodie,  Baq.,  Hislorr  of  the  British  Em^n,  vol  ki 
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Case  CXXVII.  M.  Bezuel,  a  joung  stadent,  fifteen  years  of 
age,  contracted  an  intimacy  with  another  young  man,  named 
Desfontaines.  Having  talked  over  the  compacts  entered  into 
between  persons  who  promised  that  the  one  who  first  died  should 
revisit  the  survivor,  they  entered  into  a  similar  agreement,  which 
they  signed  with  their  blood  (1696).  Shortly  after  this,  they 
parted,  and  Desfontaines  went  to  Caen. 

In  July,  1697,  M.  Bezuel  was  amusing  himself  with  haymak- 
ing, near  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  when  he  became  suddenly 
faint,  which  was  followed  by  a  bad  night's  rest.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  indisposition,  he  returned  to  the  field,  and  again  had  a 
similar  attack.  On  the  third  day,  the  fit  was  more  serious.  '^  I 
lost  all  consciousness,''  said  he.  ^^  Persons  came  to  my  assist- 
ance, but  my  mind  was  much  more  disturbed  than  it  had  pre- 
viously been.  Those  who  raised  me  up  asserted  that,  on  being 
questioned  as  to  where  I  felt  pain,  I  replied :  *  I  have  seen  what 
I  never  expected  to  see.'  I  recollect  neither  the  question  nor 
answer;  it  agrees,  however,  with  my  remembrance  of  the  appa- 
rition of  a  man  who  was  only  half  of  the  ordinary  height,  but 
whose  person  I  did  not  recognize.  A  few  minutes  afterwards, 
on  mounting  a  ladder,  I  saw  my  classmate,  Desfontaines,  at  its 
foot.  At  this  sight,  I  turned  giddy,  my  head  fell  between  two 
of  the  rounds,  and  I  fainted.  They  took  me  down,  and  placed 
me  on  a  piece  of  wood,  which  served  as  a  seat  in  the  great 
square  of  the  Capuchins.  As  soon  as  I  was  seated,  I  no  longer 
perceived  M.  de  Sorteville,  the  master  of  the  house,  nor  his  ser- 
vants ;  but  only  Desfontaines,  who  signed  for  me  to  come  to  him. 
I  drew  back,  as  though  I  would  make  way  for  him.  Those  who 
were  present,  but  whom  I  did  not  see,  remarked  the  movement. 
As  he  stood  still,  I  arose  to  meet  him ;  he  took  my  left  arm  with 
his  right  hand,  and  led  me  about  thirty  paces  off,  to  an  alley, 
holding  me  very  tightly. 

"  The  servants,  believing  that  I  had  entirely  recovered,  went 
about  their  business,  excepting  a  little  groom,  who  told  M.  de 
Sorteville  that  I  was  talking  to  myself.  He  believed  that  I  was 
intoxicated,  and  approaching,  heard  me  ask  questions  and  make 
replies,  which  he  afterwards  repeated. 

^^  My  conversation  with  Desfontaines  lasted  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  ^  I  agreed  with  you,'  said  he,  Hhat  if  I  died  first,  I 
would  come  and  tell  you  so ;  I  was  drowned  yesterday,  at  this 


iomt  IB  dw  river  at  Caen,  in  company  with  indt 
•Qos.  It  Vks  very  warm,  and  I  took  a  notion  to  bathe,  boi- 
fiuntcd  on  eiitcring  the  water.  The  Abbi!  Muiiiljuan,  my  coofi 
puitoii>  plunged  in  to  save  me;  I  seized  him  by  the  foot,  bat] 
V^Mther  £nnD  fear,  or  aa  a  means  of  remounting  to  tbe  aarfaoc^ 
)m  gnn  DS  b  violent  Icick  on  the  breast,  which  drove  mo  agaU . 
to  tlie  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was  very  deep  in  this  spot." 

"DtifeatltineB,"  continues  M.  Bezuel,  "was  larger  than  ia', 
US*.     I  onlj  perceived  the  half  of  his  body  ;  ho  was  naked,  with- 
out ft  half  with  his  beautiful  light  hair,  and  a  white  paper  on  hiti  < 
iionheadf  twisted  in  his  hair,  with  writing  upon  it,  but  which! 
I  mold  nottdecipber." 

!nui  ^ptrition  and  conversation  were  repeated  several  times. ' 
It  u  ftn  ondcubtcd  fact,  that  the  doatb  of  the  young  man  sooa, 
booMU*  known.  The  celebrated  AbbiS  da  St.  Pierre,  who  pub- 
lilhod  th«  Hiecdotc,  and  vouches  for  its  authenticity,  accounts 
tar  it  t^  natural  causes.  It  ia  probable  that  the  fuinting  of 
Bewol  wu  the  cause  of  the  apparitions.  "  I  know,''  Bays  Ferw 
liftr,  "fron  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  that  syncopA 
iffMMBetilBM  preceded  by  illusions  and  visions,  which  arc  ontj^ 
mniniMenees  of  known  objects.  One  fact  must  bo  noticed, 
which  is,  that  the  morbid  impression  often  lasts  long  after  the 
restoration  of  health.  A  man  imagined,  daring  a  paroxysm  of 
derangement,  that  a  considerable  property  had  been  left  to  him  ; 
the  idea  did  not  quit  him  on  hia  recovery,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  undeceived.* 

The  remembrance  of  the  voice  and  figure  of  an  intimate  friend 
may  cause  an  hallucination.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  cele- 
brated apparition  of  Ficinus  to  Michel  Mercatus,  which  is  re- 
lated by  Baronius. 

These  illustrious  friends,  after  a  long  conversation  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul,  agreed  that  whichever  of  the  two  died  the  first, 
should,  if  possible,  appear  to  the  survivor,  and  inform  him  of 
the  nature  of  the  other  world, 

"Some  time  afterwards,"  says  Baronina,  "it  happened  that, 
whilst  Michel  Mercatus  was  studying  philosophy,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  suddenly  heard  the  sound  as  of  a  horse  galloping, 
which  stopped  at  his  door,  and  the  voice  of  his  friend  Ficinus, 

"  Jonnul  de  Trfivaux,  t.  riii.  p.  1724.    Fetriar,  op.  eU. 
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who  cried:  ^^0  Michel,  Michel!  all  those  things  are  true!" 
Surprised  at  these  words,  Mercatus  rose,  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. He  saw  his  friend,  with  his  back  towards  him,  mounted 
on  a  white  horse. 

Mercatus  called  to  him  and  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  until 
he  disappeared.  He  soon  received  the  news  that  Ficinus  had 
died  at  Florence  at  the  time  of  the  apparition.  The  distance 
that  separated  them  was  considerable. 

This  apparition,  which  aroused  so  much  attention  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exalted  station  of  the  parties,  may  be  explained 
by  the  following  circumstances :  The  study  of  Plato  and  the 
idea  of  his  friend  caused  an  hallucination  favored  by  the  silence 
of  the  morning.  Baronius  adds  that  Mercatus  abandoned  his 
profane  studies  and  devoted  himself  to  theology.  "*" 

Should  circumstances,  which  appear  to  have  occasioned  sud- 
den conversions  in  unbelievers,  be  always  referred  to  the  influ- 
ence of  mysticism,  or  to  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing? 
In  a  religious  point  of  view,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  this  opinion ; 
we  are  convinced  that  God  may  make  use  of  supernatural  means 
to  call  wandering  men  to  himself;  to  believe  otherwise,  would 
be  to  reject  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ.f 

Casb  GXXVIII.  Colonel  Gardiner  had  passed  the  evening 
amongst  his  gay  companions.  He  had  made  an  appointment 
precisely  at  midnight  with  a  married  woman.  The  company  sepa- 
ratea  at  eleven,  and  he,  not  wishing  to  go  to  his  appointment  be- 
fore the  hour,  went  up  to  his  room  to  amuse  himself  with  a  book. 
By  chance,  he  took  up  a  religious  book,  which  his  grandmother,  or 
his  aunt,  had  slipped  into  his  portmanteau,  entitled  The  Christian 
SoldieVj  or  Heaven  taken  by  Assault.  Judging,  by  its  title, 
that  he  would  be  entertained  by  the  use  of  professional  phrases, 
applied  in  a  spiritual  sense,  he  resolved  to  read  it  carefully. 
Notwithstanding  this  determination,  he  could  not  fix  his  atten- 

*  Be  Apparitionibas  Mortaorum,  viyis  et  pacto  factis,  Lips.  1709. — Baro- 
nii  Annales.  Baronius  had  this  history  from  the  grandson  of  Mercatus, 
proUionotary  of  Uio  Church,  a  man  of  the  greatest  probity  and  learning. 

t  There  is,  however,  an  important  distinction  to  be  made  relative  to 
mysticism.  Taken  in  general,  it  is  not  a  disease  of  the  mind ;  it  rests  upon 
actual  facts,  and  supplies  a  real  want.  Mysticism  is  grand  and  beauti- 
ful; but  it  must  be  regulated.  Without  this  check,  we  are  liable  to  fall 
into  exaggeration  and  errors  of  sentiment. 
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tion  on  it.  Whilst  he  held  the  book  id  his  Iia.QiI,  God  voucbBftfod 
him  a  vision,  which  bore  the  h&ppiest  and  most  important  re* 
BultB.  Ho  perceived  an  extraordinary  light  fall  on  bia  book, 
■which  he  at  first  attributed  to  the  lamp,  but,  raising  his  eyes, 
he  saw,  to  hla  groat  astoniahoient,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  encircled  with  a  glory.  At  the  eamo  time  a  voice  uttered 
these  words:  "0,  sinner!  see  to  what  a  condition  thy  crimes 
have  reduced  tne!"  This  apparition  produced  such  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  colonel  that  ho  renounced  his  style  of  lif«,  and 
became  a  very  religious  character,  * 

To  this  example,  which  has  been  cited  ae  a  favorable  interpo- 
Bition  of  the  Divinity,  another  has  been  opposud,  which  happened 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  one  of  the  tpost  powerful  enemies 
of  Christianity,  and  which  resulted  in  an  encoiirogemcnt  to  pab- 
lifih  a  work  containing  hia  very  dangerous  opinioiia. 

Cask  CXXIX,  "Mybook, />«  writaie  prout  dhtinffuitur  a 
rrvdatione  ventimile  postibili  vt  afulto,"  relates  Lord  Herbert, 
"which  I  had  commenced  in  England,  was  nearly  finished ;  all  the 
hours  which  I  could  steal  from  visits  and  negotiations  were  devoted 
to  its  completion;  tbia  nt  length  being  achieved,  I  hastened  to 
show  it  to  Tilenna  and  to  Hugo  Grotioa,  an  illnstrious  Bavant, 
who,  having  eaoaped  from  Holland,  bad  taken  refuge  in  Fnnce. 
They  praised  it  much,  and  exhorted  me  to  publish  it. 

"  I  felt  the  approval  of  two  such  learned  men  as  a  great  encon- 
ragement,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  which  I  foresaw 
it  would  encounter  made  me  heeitate.  One  fine  day,  about 
noon,  my  windows  being  open,  I  took  my  book,  knelt  down,  and 
pronounced  aloud  these  words : — 

"  '  0,  eternal  God,  Creator  of  the  light  which  illiiminatea  me, 
thou  who  enlightenest  souls  when  thou  wouldst,  tell  mo  by  a 
celestial  sign  if  I  should  publish  or  suppress  my  work — '  I  had 
hardly  uttered  these  words,  than  a  loud,  but  agreeable 'BOtmd, 
proceeded  from  heaven,  which  impressed  me  with  such  great 
joy,  that  I  felt  convinced  that  my  request  was  granted. 

"Howsoever  strange  this  may  appear,  I  protest,  before  Qod, 
not  only  that  I  heard  tbo  sound,  but  saw,  in  the  clearest  sky  on 
which  I  ever  gazed,  the  spot  whence  it  came.     In  coneeqaeace 

*  Uibbert,  Sketohaa  of  the  Fhiluophy  of  Apparilioni,  2d  editioD,  Edin- 
burgh, 1825,  p.  324. 
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of  this  sign,  I  published  my  book,  and  spread  it  throughout  all 
Christian  lands,  amongst  all  the  learned  capable  of  reading  and 
appreciating  it." 

Dr.  Leland,  in  his  Eaay  an  Deutical  Writers^  does  not  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  the  recital  of  the  noble  lord."*"  One  cannot 
but  be  struck,  on  reading  this  case,  with  the  inconsistency  of 
the  human  mind.  Here  is  a  man  preparing  to  launch  forth  a 
work  against  revelation,  who  supplicates  the  Deity  for  a  special 
reyelation.  In  good  logic,  it  appears  to  us  impossible  to  esta- 
blish the  slightest  resemblance  between  this  case  and  that  of 
Colonel  Gardiner. 

When  men  are  influenced  by  superstition  and  terror,  no  ideas 
are  too  strange  to  appear  to  them  realities.  One  of  the  most 
singular  follies  of  this  character  is  that  known  as  vampirism, 
traces  of  which  are  found  in  the  stryges  of  the  Talmud.  This 
kind  of  epidemic  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  several  parts  of  Hungary,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and 
Lorraine.  The  peasantry  who  were  attacked  by  it  believed  that 
the  souls  of  their  enemies  could  appear  to  them  after  death, 
under  different  forms.  Some  dreamed  that  these  malicious 
spectres  took  them  by  the  throat,  and,  having  strangled  them, 
sucked  their  blood.  Others  believed  that  they  actually  saw 
these  cruel  monsters. 

Mystic  ideas  in  an  expansive  form,  by  exalting  the  imagina- 
tion, produced  those  numerous  instances  of  ecstasies  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  whose  characteristics  were  of  a 
nature  quite  celestial.  To  this  influence,  must  be  assigned  the 
apparitions  and  auditions  of  the  imaginary  chorus  of  Paracelsus, 
of  the  convulsionists  and  Shakers,  the  ecstatics  of  the  Cevennes, 
the  possessed  of  Loudun,  the  convulsionists  of  Cornouailles,  and 
of  the  Shetland  Isles,  etc. 

In  noting  the  ideas  which  contribute  still  more  to  the  produc- 
tion of  haUucinations,  we  have  invited  attention  to  some  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
influence  of  this  era  of  strange  deceptions,  numerous  errors, 
beautiful  dreams,  magnificent  fancies,  and  immortal  fictions,  it 
appears  indispensable  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  grotesque,  terrible, 
or  benevolent  beings,  with  which  it  was  formerly  peopled,  f 

*  Autobiography  of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  y.  Ilibbert,  p.  227. 
t  Ferdinand  Denis,  Le  monde  enohant6,  oosmographie  ou  histoire  natu- 


The  bwb*ri«M  JW  not  only  bring  irffli  A«a  Htntmiim  mj 
dMth ;  'th«7  inooloKtfld  tiior  rril^lou  ontdi  Jnto  lO  bUi; 

The  Bomw  poople  hewd  for  tlra  flnt  thnt  of  TTiiiMtiig,  iktk 
oeloitU  dQr  TboM  onlj  mmom  wm  if  th*  niiAoir;  «f  TMih, 
ft  nbttttuioui  mrld,  toavaned  by  potaoMw  fferiNMi;  af-tk* 
wolf  Fmrii,  iriM  VM  itroiig  flooiqi^  to  daMn^tb*  imM;  itftt* 
Mrpont  TormongMhir,  wfaoM  Mdi  flB^Hlad'Aa  tfh**;  if 
Gruritaiir,  iriuM  hiaringt  «rt  tonftb;  nad  «f  ^  Mt^Hd 
Bikthirnir,  the  bwk  iritb  the  gigentio  ban,  wblM*  ftttf^Ae 
primitiTe  foontefat  from  wbkli  iU  itrawH  imr. 

TheHtin,bomofdenioniMiiitereDatM,  udirib»wb«Hii«A 
to  deroor  men,  gkf  rite  to  tiw  Mde  of  d^  Ogn. 

In  Ibtening  to  such  recitals,  men  to  whom  antiquity  had  he- 
qneetbed  emtmn,  minotaurg,  satyrs,  faiios,  pans,  and  scgypADs, 
■ad  irho  inu^pncd  thoy  still  in«t  with  these  beings  in  solitary 
plaoei,  ooold  not  pauso  on  so  promising  a  road ;  marTellous  crea- 
tfoDi  wen  tbenfoTU  constantly  Btigi^catcd  to  their  minda.  The 
oUong  otrfTwr  of  Cosmao,  divided  into  two  compartments,  is  not 
tlw  leift  owioH  amongst  them.* 

Thnre  ifM  nddmly  a  greet  iflenae.  VlMie  beitenw  n^eiv 
stitiona  bed  merged  into  ibe  paradise  end  hell  of  the  Chriatun ; 
and  the  breath  of  Mohammed  blew  ell  wonderfnl  fables  to  an- 
other part  of  the  world. 

But  the  latter  years  of  the  ninth  century  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  violent  perturbation  by  the  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  dogmas  contained  in  Holy  Writ.  All  men,  in  the  general 
consternation,  looked  for  the  end  of  the  world.  In  order  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  the  terror  which  brooded  over  Europe,  the  formid- 
able pictures  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  must  be 
studied. 

Christian  belief,  developed  in  the  midst  of  these  depressing 
feelings,  and  the  angnish  inspired  by  the  anticipation  of  the 
destruction  of  the  world,  were  extremely  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  demoniac  ideas,  whose  rapid  propagation  is  explained 
by  the  causes  we  have  related. 

Natural  history  also  contributed  its  share  to  enlarge  the  er- 
rors  of  imagination,  by  extending  the  field  of  fiction.     The 

relle  et  fantutiqae  du  mojen  ftge.  Pans,  1843.    Bekker,  Le  monde  en- 
chants, 4  vol«.  ISmo.  Amit«rdam,  1604. 
*  Letronne,  B«vDe  des  Donx  Mondei.    DannoD,  BistLitt.  deUFranoa. 
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existence  of  the  phoenix,  the  roc,  and  the  winged  serpent,  were 
all  sincerely  believed.  The  bones  of  the  mastodon  were  looked 
on  as  those  of  giants.  The  air  was  filled  with  horrible  dragons, 
basilisks,  and  winged  serpents.  The  caverns  were  inhabited  by 
monsters  with  eyes  that  darted  flames.  The  seas  were  the  abode 
of  the  kraken,  of  the  sea-monk,  and  of  the  sea-bishop. 

.The  Talmud  improved  upon  these  strange  conceptions,  by 
affirming  the  existence  of  liliths,  a  kind  of  cherubim,  lamias,  ser- 
pentiform  spectres,  and  stryges,  a  sort  of  vampire,  who  greedily 
sucked  the  breasts  of  children. 

The  discovery  of  America  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  human 
mind.  Adventurers  roamed  through  a  thousand  perils  in  search 
of  the  El  Dorado,  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  Fountain 
of  Youth.  The  vast  forests  of  Malabar  were  said  to  be  peopled 
with  singular  creatures,  uniting  in  their  fantastic  forms  the  re- 
ligious reveries  of  India  with  those  of  Europe.  Feijoo,  the 
Voltaire  of  Spain,  says,  ^'  Lies  are  like  serpents,  endlessly  mul- 
tiplied." 

The  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  driven  out  before  the 
science  of  the  sixteenth  century,  sought  a  last  asylum  in  the 
New  World,  where  they  wellnigh  recovered  all  their  vigor. 

This  sketch,  too  short  for  some,  for  others  perhaps  too  long, 
appeared  r.eedful,  in  order  to  show  how  this  union  of  the  mar- 
vellous and  the  terrible,  of  faith  and  of  ignorance,  which  dur- 
ing a  lengthened  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  code  of 
mankind,  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  false  ideas,  the  real  causes 
of  those  hallucinations,  traces  of  which  are  found  on  every  page 
of  history.  But  it  must  also  be  understood  why  they  are  not 
considered  a  symptom  of  insanity.  Those  who  experienced 
them,  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  the  times ;  but  they  were  no 
less  capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  social  life.  Their  imagi- 
nations, strongly  excited  by  recitals,  beliefs,  and  the  absence 
of  all  doubt,  saw  what  others  believed  they  had  seen.  The  im- 
pulse, once  given,  was  rapidly  communicated ;  but  there  was  no 
incongruity  in  their  words  or  their  actions.  The  error  was  that 
of  society,  not  of  the  individual. 

In  order  to  complete  this  portion  of  our  work,  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  out  the  causes  of  the  hallucinations  which  occurred  under 
different  conditions  of  society.    What  has  been  already  said. 
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exhibits  the  coiisi^qucnceB  atteodant  on  beliefs,  passions,  prejudg- 
ments, and  raanuerH.  Thua,  in  reading  the  history  of  apparitions 
deecribeil  by  tlio  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  will  be  found  to  vary 
aocording  to  the  different  doctrines  professed  by  the  learned  on 
this  subject,  which,  in  course  of  time,  began  to  prevail  amongst 
the  multitude.  In  almost  all  ancient  nations,  they  were  of  a 
religious  character.  The  importance  awarded  to  dreams  -in 
Egypt,  tirooco,  and  amongst  the  llomans,  will  account  for  the 
multitude  of  apparitions,  warnings,  and  communications  with 
which  the  history  of  this  people  abounds.  This  form  of  hal- 
lucinations showed  itself  with  equal  frequency  in  the  Lower 
Empire.  One  of  the  monarcha  most  noted  for  his  philosophic 
knowledge,  Julian,  saw  the  genins  of  the  empire,  with  all  the 
insignia  of  mourning,  a  few  days  before  his  battle  with  the  I'er- 
sians. 

In  the  ninth  century,  a  father,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his 
son,  the  Emperor  Basil,  of  Macedonia,  had  recourse  to  the 
prayora  of  a  celebrated  pontiff,*  and  saw  that  beloved  eon, 
magnificently  dressed  and  mounted  on  a  superb  horse.  The 
phantom  ran  towards  him,  throw  himself  into  his  arms,  and 
vanished-t 

Almost  all  the  Eastern  apparitions  represented  good  or  evil 
genii,  guarding  treasures  or  palaces,  angels  sent  by  Mohammed  to 
console  believers  or  to  warn  the  wicked  of  pnnishments  reserved 
for  them.  In  India,  where  life  is  a  long  act  of  religions  obaerr- 
ance,  the  least  infraction  of  which  is  punished  in  the  severest 
manner,  we  find  religious  hallucinations,  modified  by  its  climate 
and  Its  dogmas. 

It  only  remains,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  moral  canses  on 
the  production  of  hallucinations,  to  speak  of  some  particular 
influences,  the  study  of  which  offers  more  than  a  general  in- 
terest. 

Fear  has  always  the  same  foundation,  but  its  forms  vary  with 
different  epochs.  This  sensation  has  created,  especially  since 
the  revolution  of  1789,  a  great  variety  of  hallucinated  persons, 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  pursued  by  enemies,  police  officers, 

*  Theodore  Santaboren,  Abbt,  Arcbbiihop  of  the  Zaohutee. 
t  SusebiDS  Salverte,  op.  eii.    V.  Qljoaa,  Annal.  partie  iv.  p.  296.    Lm> 
Qrammat,  in  vita  Buil,  imp.  20. 
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and  even  by  public  executioners.  This  form  is,  without  doubt, 
frequently  combined  with  melancholy  monomania,  but  observa- 
tion has  proved  that  the  hallucination  may  exist  alone. 

Case  GXXX.  A  clerk  in  a  house  of  business  discovered  that 
the  warehouse  had  been  robbed ;  he  fell  into  a  state  of  deep 
despair,  then  exclaimed  that  he  was  sought  for ;  he  saw  the 
gendarmes  surround  the  house ;  the  scaffold  was  prepared, 
the  executioner  ready  to  immolate  him.  It  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  prove  to  him  that  all  this  existed  but  in  his  imagina- 
tion ;  he  could  see  only  the  scaffold  and  the  gendarmes.  To 
escape  this  imaginary  death,  he  committed  suicide.  This  fact, 
which  we  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  our  professional 
career,  put  us  on  our  guard  against  this  class  of  diseases ;  it 
was  well  that  we  did  so ;  for  all  patients  presenting  this  class  of 
hallucinations,  have  attempted  to  destroy  themselves. 

Case  GXXXI.  Glergeaud  being  condemned  to  death  by  the 
assize  court  of  P^rigueux,  on  a  charge  of  peisoning,  was  seized 
with  a  sort  of  vertigo  on  his  entrance  into  prison.  He  Vecog- 
nized  no  one.  An  hallucination  painted  one  of  the  jailers  to  his 
mind  as  the  executioner,  whom  he  thought  eVery  instant  about 
to  put  him  to  death. 

Towards  evening,  Glergeaud  became  calm,  his  senses  returned 
and  hope  re-entered  his  heart.  "^^ 

Madness  is,  more  frequently  than  is  believed,  the  result  of 
remorse.  This  remark  often  applies  to  hallucinations.  Semi- 
ramus  saw  constantly  the  pallid  countenance  of  Ninus.  The 
account  of  the  death  of  Surgeon  Manoury  presents  a  positive 
proof  of  the  fact,  besides  which  it  explains  the  hallucinations  of 
several  criminals. 

Gase  GXXXII.  Manoury,  the  enemy  of  Urbain  Grandier, 
was  chosen  on  the  26th  April,  1634,  to  examine  if,  as  the  prioress 
asserted,  some  part  of  his  body  was  insensible.  This  task  he 
performed  with  so  much  barbarity,  that  one  cannot  think  of  the 
Bufferings  of  the  unfortunate  victim  without  shuddering  with 
horror.f  He  repented  of  his  cruelty ;  for  one  night  about  ten 
o'clock,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  distant  part  of  the  town, 

*  Gazette  dcs  Tribuneux,  2d  Maj,  1844. 

t  See  the  admirable  episode  of  the  torture  of  Urbain  Grandier,  in  the 
Cinq-Mars  of  M.  de  Vigny. 


.been  to  visit  a  p&tient,  in  company  with  h'n  hrn- 

>^^  uuotber  man,  he  euddcnly  exclaimed,  with  a   Bl&rt : 

.!  there  isGrandicr!     Whut  do  jou  wnnt  with  mo  ?"  uii] 

ledlntely  fell  into  a  trcmhiing  and  a  frenzy,  from  which  they 

-id  not  recover  him.     They  took  him  home,  rai-ing  of  Oran- 

r,  who  Bccmed  to  be  nlwAyH  before  him,  and  put  him  to  bed 
trnh  the  eamc  tremblinj;  ami  horror.  During  the  four  days 
loiij^cr  that  he  survived,  his  condition  did  not  change.  He  died, 
Btitt  bolieviag  that  Granditr  whs  before  him,  and  endeavored  to 
repulse  him,  whilst  ho  talked  in  a  terrible  manner.* 

Sully  reports  that  the  lonely  hours  of  Charles  IX.  became 
dreadful  by  a  repetition  of  the  cries  and  shrieks  which  he  beard 
during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  "  King  Charlea," 
says  that  illustrious  mtnlstor,  "hearing,  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  mid  during  all  tho  following  day,  accounts  of  the  slaughter 
of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  took  aside  Maitre  Amitoise 
Part!,  his  principal  surgeon,  whom  he  much  loved,  although  he 
waa  o9  the  new  religion,  and  said  to  him:  'Amboisc,  I  do  not 
know  what  has  happened  to  me  for  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
but  I  am  deeply  troubled,  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  I  am  always 
in  terror;  for  at  all  times,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  I  seem  to 
B«e  those  innrdered  bodies,'  covered  with  blood,  and  making 
hideone  faces  at  me.  I  wish  the  old  people  and  children  had 
been  spared.'  "t 

When  the  mind  is  oppressed  by  a  great  crime,  moDomania  is 
at  hand,  and  accusing  voices  frequently  terrify  the  cnlprit  so 
greatly  as  to  drive  him  mad.  In  this  manner  can  be  explained 
tho  terrors  of  people  in  a  neighborhood  where  great  massacres 
have  taken  place. 

Case  CXXXIII.  In  1623  or  1624,  a  man  named  Fletcher,  a 
considerable  land-owner,  of  Rascal,  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  mar- 
ried a  young  woman  who  had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  Ralph  Raynal,  an  innkeeper,  living  on  the  York  road, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Rascal,  and  whose  sister  lived  with  him. 
The  connection  being  continued  after  the  young  woman  had 


*  Samd,  Eiiu  M£dtoo-hiibirique  am  les  poBsM^a  i«  Loudun,  p.  45. 
Paris,  1839. 

tColIeation  in  M^moirei  relatifs  k  rHiitoire  de  France,  2  seiie,  t.  i. 
p.  245. 
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married,  she,  not  finding  herself  sufficiently  free,  projected,  to- 
gether with  a  person  named  Marth  Dunn,  the  death  of  her 
husband.  In  May,  the  deed  was  committed  by  Raynal  and 
Dunn,  by  drowning  Fletcher,  on  his  return  from  the  town  of 
Herby.  The  woman,  who  was  apprised  of  the  murder,  gave 
them  a  sack,  in  which  they  placed  the  body.  It  was  buried  be- 
hind Raynal's  house,  in  a  spot  from  whence  they  had  torn  the 
roots  of  an  old  oak  and  had  planted  it  with  mustard-seed,  in  order 
the  better  to  conceal  the  crime.  The  neighbors  were  much  sur- 
prised at  Fletcher's  absence,  but  his  wife  said  that  he  had  ab- 
sconded, to  be  out  of  the  way  of  a  writ.  Things  went  on  thus 
until  the  7th  of  July,  when  Raynal,  whilst  saddling  his  horse, 
to  go  to  Topcliffe  Fair,  saw  the  ghost  of  Fletcher  suddenly  start 
up  before  him.  ^'  0,  Ralph !"  it  said,  ^'repent,  repent,  for  my 
vengeance  is  at  hand."  From  that  time  until  his  imprisonment, 
the  spirit  never  left  him,  which  made  him  melancholy  and  sleep- 
less. His  sister,  hearing  from  another  person,  this  confession, 
and  alarmed  on  her  own  account,  revealed  it  to  Sir  William 
Sheffield,  a  magistrate,  who  lived  at  Rascal. 

They  were  all  three  arrested  and  put  in  York  prison ;  they 
were  condemned,  and  executed  on  the  spot  where  Fletcher  was 
buried.* 

The  punishment  of  Beaufort,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  was  accompanied  by  terrible  circumstances.  A  prey 
to  all  the  agonies  of  despair,  he  offered  immense  riches  to  the 
dead,  if  he  would  grant  him  a  respite  of  a  few  days.  A  few 
minutes  before  his  death,  he  appeared  to  suffer  the  torment  of 
the  damned.  With  both  hands  spread  out  before  him,  he  ex- 
claimed: '^Begone !  begone !  why  dost  thou  look  at  me  thus?" 
an  evident  proof  that  some  horrible  spectre  was  before  him,  no 
doubt  that  of  his  victim. 

M.  L'Abb^  Guillon,  in  his  Untretiens  sur  le  Suicide^  has  re- 
lated the  remarkable  case  of  a  duellist  who  had  killed  seventeen 
persons  in  single  combat,  and  who  was  everywhere  pursued  by 
the  phantoms  of  his  victims. 

The  following  relation  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  influence 
of  remorse  on  hallucinations : — 

Case  GXXXIV.  Jarvis  Matcham  was  pay-sergeant  of  a  regi- 

*  Webster  on  Witchcraft,  p.  296.    Webster  had  attended  the  trial. 
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■ml,  aad  wn  esteemed  a.  correct  and  woll-befaaved  msn.  Profit- 
ing  bj  thk  reputation,  he  found  it  caey  to  abstract  a  conaidera- 
U>  portion  of  the  money  placed  in  his  hitnds  for  the  purpose  of 
pftji^  the  men,  engaging  recruits,  and  other  matters  in  hi> 
dqiwteuilt.  He  was  recalled  to  his  regiment  from  a  town 
latere  IiO  luid  heen  raising  recruits ;  perhaps  there  were  some 
VUfinoDM  agiinst  him.  Matcham  saw  that  the  discovery  was  at 
hiBd,  ud  wtmld  have  deserted,  but  Tor  the  presence  of  x  little 
irmaan-hoji  who  had  been  sent  on  alone  to  recall  him.  In 
th«  dotpur  iaspii'ed  by  his  crime,  he  resolved  to  aasassioatc  the 
poor  ohiU,  tii<l  to  escape  with  the  money  that  still  remained  in 
bil  hands.  Ho  the  more  readily  determined  on  this  course,  aa 
ho  loohod  on  tlio  boy  tis  a  spy.  Itaving  committed  the  crime, 
he  aluuiged  hk  dress,  crossed  the  fields,  and  reached  an  inn  on 
tite.  FoftiflMath  road ;  there  he  stopped,  and  desired  to  be 
troned  vbev  the  first  stage  passed.  The  boy  to  whom  bo  gave 
the  otim  did  as  he  was  desired  ;  and,  long  afterwards,  recollected 
that'  idiea  he  shook  Matcham  by  the  shoulder,  in  order  to 
amkea  him,  tlie  first  words  that  he  uttered,  were :  '*  My  God  I 
I  did  not  kiU  him.  " 

Matcham  arrired  at  Portsmouth  by  the  stage,  and  immediately 
engaged  himself  as  a  marine.  His  sobriety  and  faithfulneta 
to  his  duty  made  him  eqnally  esteemed  by  his  superiors  in  this 
service  as  he  had  been  in  the  army.  He  passed  several  years 
at  sea,  and  was  noticed  for  his  good  conduct  on  several  occasions. 
Finally,  his  vessel  entered  Plymouth  harbor ;  the  crew  were  paid 
off,  and  several  marines  dismissed  as  too  old  for  service.  Jar- 
vis  Matcham  was  of  the  number.  He  resolved,  with  another 
marine,  to  visit  the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  Salisbury.  At 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  that  celebrated  city, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  accompanied  with  lightning  and 
such  terrible  claps  of  thunder  that  the  conscience  of  the  aged 
sinner  began  to  be  awakened.  He  exhibited  an  excess  of  terror 
very  nnnatural  in  a  man  familiarized  with  the  war  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  began  to  look  so  wild,  and  talk  so  incoherently,  that 
his  companion  easily  saw  he  was  agitated  by  some  extraordinary 
excitement. 

Finally,  Matcham  complained  that  the  stones  left  the  road  to 
run  after  him,  and  begged  his  comrade  to  walk  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  to  see  if  the  stones  would  follow  him  when  alone. 
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The  marine  complied,  and  Matcham  insisted  that  they  still  fol- 
lowed him,  but  not  his  companion.  '^But  there  is  something 
still  worse,"  said  he,  coming  close  up,  and  speaking  in  a  mys- 
terious undertone.  "Who  is  that  little  drummer  ?  What  does 
he  mean  by  following  us  so  closely?" — "I  do  not  see  any  one,'* 
replied  his  comrade,  struck  with  the  contagion  of  superstitious 
terror  evinced  by  his  companion.  "  How  ?  You  do  not  see  that 
child  with  bloodstained  trpwsers?"  cried  the  murderer,  in  a  tone 
which  so  terrified  his  comrade,  that  he  conjured  him,  if  anything 
was  weighing  on  his  conscience,  to  relieve  his  mind  as  much  as 
possible  by  making  a  confession. 

The  criminal  heaved  a  profound  sigh  and  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  endure  the  agonies  he  had  suf- 
fered for  several  years  past ;  he  then  acknowledged  the  murder, 
and  added  that,  as  a  considerable  reward  had  been  offered  for 
his  apprehension,  he  desired  that  his  companion  would  give  him 
up  to  the  authorities  in  Salisbury,  being  desirous  that  an  old 
comrade  should  profit  by  his  unhappy  fate,  which  now  seemed 
inevitable. 

Having  overcome  the  objections  made  by  his  friend  to  this 
proceeding,  he  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  in  Salisbury,  where 
he  made  a  complete  confession.  Before  his  trial,  however,  the 
love  of  life  prevailing,  he  retracted  his  avowal,  and  declared  him- 
self innocent.  But  proofs  had  been  obtained,  which  left  no 
doubt  of  his  guilt;  witnesses  from  his  own  regiment  proved  his 
identity  with  the  deserter  and  assassin ;  the  boy  in  the  inn, 
where  he  had  slept,  recollected  the  remarkable  words  he  had 
uttered  on  awaking.  Jarvis  Matcham  was  condemned.  When 
all  hope  of  life  was  over,  he  confirmed  his  first  confession,  and, 
to  the  last,  persisted  in  the  reality  of  the  vision  he  had  seen  on 
Salisbury  Plain. 

"Many  similar  cases,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "might  be  re- 
lated, proving  that,  by  the  will  of  God,  the  influence  of  a  su- 
perstitious terror  may  be  a  means  used  by  Providence  to  excite 
repentance  in  the  heart  of  a  criminal  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  and  to  insure  his  punishment  for  the  benefit  of  society." 

Physicians  to  the  insane  have  all  remarked  that  hallucinations 
are  often  manifested  in  subjects  powerfully  preoccupied  by  an 
idea,  or  a  passion.  The  celebrated  Esquirol  says,  in  his  work, 
that  they  generally  bear  relation  to  the  occupations  of  mind 
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Orof  bodj  of  the  person  affected,  or  that  the;  are  linked  with 
tha  natare  <^tb«  cause  timt  baa  produced  the  overthrow  of  rea- 
aon.  **HaIlaflintitiona,"  he  nUdn,  "may  also  be  the  ffluct«  of 
.  Tohmtaty  or  foroed  repetition  of  the  same  action  of  the  brain."* 
'WhannooUoAtiouH  nod  rcminiaconccs  acquire  the  vivacity  of 
firit  unprMMoni)  or  when  the  Bamo  senBatioDs  are  prolonged,  it 
beeomM  impoanble  to  make  the  distinction.  This  happens,  whon 
tbs  brUB,  baiiia  occupied  incessantly  v'uh  one  object,  ia  ovcr- 
KUntodi  ThoOglita  become  an  palpable  to  the  senses  of  sight 
■nd  hMring,  u  if  the  images  and  sounds  came  from  without, 
sad  raMon  mnd«rB,  deceived  by  fallacious  sensations. 

OlBl  OXXXV.  In  October,  1S33,  a  woman,  aged  twenty< 
Wght,  bora  in  Fiedmont,  went  to  a  village-ball ;  she  d&noed 
dariag  ^TM  -4a^s  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and  afterwards  heard, 
without  oeflHtion,  the  melodies  which  had  charmed  her.  They 
ware,  Hootfaniies,  and  each  gave  place  successively  to  the 
otbflTr  Thii  hallucination  affected  the  vital  fanctions,  and 
tCTninitod  in  MTvous  consumption.  Dr.  Brosscrlo  observed  that 
th»  miuue»I  toonds  increased  with  the  disease,  and  did  not  abite, 
vatai  they  oeeied  in  death.f 

Case  CXXXVI.  Tiisso,  whoso  passion  for  the  Princess 
d'Este  was  the  origin  of  all  bis  misfortanes,  finally  beliered  tb»t 
there  was  a  familiar  genius  who  delighted  to  converse  with  him; 
he  pretended  to  have  learned  things  from  it,  which  he  had  nei- 
ther read  nor  heard,  and  which  none  had  known  before  him. 
J.  B.  Manso,  his  friend,  said  that,  being  one  day  at  Bisaccio, 
near  Naples,  he  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  he  labored 
under  an  illusion  ;  when  the  poet  replied :  "  Since  nothing  that 
I  can  say  will  satisfy  you,  yon  shall  be  convinced  by  expe- 
rience, and  yon  shall  see,  with  your  own  eyes,  that  spirit  of 
which  I  speak." — "I  accept  the  offer,"  said  Manso,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  friends,  being  seated  near  to  the  fire,  he 
turned  his  eyes  towards  a  window,  on  which  he  fixed  them  so 
'  attentively  that  he  ceased  replying  to  my  remarks,  and,  in  all 
probability,  no  longer  heard  them. 

"  At  length,  he  said :  '  There  is  my  familiar  spirit,  who  is  bo 
polite  as  to  come  and  converse  with  me ;  look  at  him,  and  wit- 

»  Eaqoirol,  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  2  vols.  8vo.  fig.  183S, 
t  Journal  de  Puis,  23d  Aug.  1831. 
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ness  the  truth  of  what  I  told  you.'  I  turned  my  eyes  towards 
the  spot  pointed  out,  but  saw  nothing  but  the  rays  of  the  sun 
streaming  into  the  room.  Whilst  I  gazed  all  around,  and  could 
not  discover  anything  unusual,  I  perceived  that  Tasso  was  en- 
gaged in  a  deep  conversation;  for,  although  I  only  saw  and 
heard  him,  his  discourse  was  arranged  as  though  two  persons 
were  conversing ;  he  alternately  interrogated  and  replied.  The 
subjects  of  his  conversation  were  so  exalted,  the  style  so  sublime 
and  so  extraordinary,  that  surprise  set  me  beside  myself.  I 
neither  dared  speak  to  him,  nor  inquire  where  the  spirit  was 
with  which  he  had  spoken. 

**  Astounded  at  that  which  passed  beneath  my  eyes,  I  remained 
for  a  length  of  time  entranced ;  doubtless,  until  the  departure  of 
the  spirit.  Tasso  aroused  me  by  inquiHng :  '  Have  you  at 
length  dismissed  your  doubts  ?'  ^Far  from  it,'  I  replied ;  Hhey 
are  but  strengthened;  I  have  heard  wonderful  things;  but  I 
have  not  seen  what  you  led  me  to  expect.'  *** 

Causes  apparently  slight  may  favor  the  development  of  hal- 
lucinations. Those  which  we  will  now  mention,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  different  authors.  Reading  and  conversation,  at 
night,  on  very  striking  subjects,  prolonged  unreasonably,  have 
frequently  occasioned  in  impressible  persons,  restlessness,  ter- 
rors, and  even  visions.  Gonolly  speaks  of  children,  who,  under 
these  circumstances,  have  wakened  up  from  fearful  dreams,  and 
with  whom  false  impressions  of  surrounding  objects  have  con- 
tinned  for  some  time.  We  attended  a  very  enlightened  man, 
who,  for  several  years  subsequent  to  a  severe  fever,  was  attacked 
every  night  with  inexpressible  agonies  of  terror,  momentarily 
expecting  to  see  apparitions.  He  recognized  this  state  as  a 
consequence  of  his  illness,  but  as  soon  as  darkness  came  on  all 
his  firmness  vanished. 

SECOND  DIVISION.— PHYSICAL  CAUSES. 

The  enumeration  of  the  moral  causes  which  occasion  halluci- 
nations has  sufficiently  proved  that  exclusive  ideas,  strong  pas- 
sions, and  great  preoccupations,  may  lead  to  this  result.     To 

*  Vie  de  Tasse,  par  Manso.  La  Th^orie  des  SoDges,  par  L'Abb6  Rich- 
ard, 1766,  p.  234.  Hoole's  Life  of  Taaso,  p.  48.  The  Friend,  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  vol.  xi.  p.  236.    BeiFs  Fieberlehre,  Halle,  1802. 
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reoorti  other  cases  wontd  be  a  needless  repeiition.  We  will  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  physical  cauaes  which  have  most  frequwitly 
firen  rise  to  hallucinations.  Thoy  may  bo  classed  in  five  sec- 
tions. To  the  first  belong  hallucinations  derived  from  lUo  influ- 
ence of  particular  physiques,  such  as  inheritance,  the  sexes, 
climate,  etc. ;  to  the  second,  those  occasioned  by  niechntiical 
causes,  by  alcoholic  drinks,  and  narcotic  substances ;  to  the  third, 
those  in  connection  with  insanity ;  to  the  fourth,  those  which 
combine  with  nervous  diseases  (alienation  excepted);  and  lastly, 
to  the  fifth,  hallucinations  produced  by  acute  or  chronic  inilani- 
matory  or  other  diseasBS.  Several  of  those  points  having  heen 
already  treated  on  in  this  work,  wo  oontent  ourselves  with  a 
general  description. 

FtusT  Section. — In  this  catalogue,  wo  shall  have  to  seek  for 
the  iulluence  exercised  on  the  production  ot  hallucinations  by 
inheritance,  the  sexes,  age,  temperament,  professions,  physiolo- 
gical causes,  seasons,  climate,  and  situation ;  but  of  these  causes 
there  are  some  which  afford  us  none,  and  others  but  slight  in- 
formation. AVe  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  hallucina- 
tion is  frequently  but  a  complication,  a  symptom ;  in  which  case 
its  isolated  study  presents  extreme  diiHculiies.  We  cannot  esta- 
blish, by  statistics,  the  power  of  inheritance  on  hallooinatiAnif 
because  they  almost  always  exist  with  insanity.  Inheritanee 
bat  slightly  affected  the  epidemic  hallucinations  and  illosions  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  M.  Soudan  has  not  described  the  action  of  this 
cause  on  the  epidemic  ecstasy  which  he  had  observed  in  Sweden. 

In  order  to  understand  this  influence  fully,  it  should  be  stadied 
in  individuals  who  have  but  simple  hallucinations,  and  in  those 
monomaniac  hallnciniste  who  have  a  very  decided  form  of  insa- 
nity. It  is  undeniable  that  they  often  occur  in  the  sons  of  those 
who  have  experienced  this  double  condition,  but  as,  in  this  case, 
they  are  usually  but  a  symptom  of  a  principal  disease,  this 
knowledge  is  but  of  slight  importance. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  noticing  two  cases  of  heredi- 
tary hallucination,  and  it  may  easily  be  understood  that  this 
nervous  disease  may  like  others  be  transmitted. 

The  father  of  Jerome  Garden  was  subject  to  see  apparitions ; 
his  son  equally  bo.* 

*  De  la  Subtilitd,  tradaction  de  Is  Blano,  1441,  liv.  xix.  p.  462,  et  m^. 
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Catherine  de  Medicis  had  an  hallucination  respecting  Pierre  de 
TEstoile ;  and  her  son,  Charles  IX.,  had  one  on  the  very  night 
of  Saint  Bartholomew.  ^ 

We  have  not  noticed  anything  special  in  hallucinations,  as 
regards  sexes ;  out  of  136  individuals  admitted  into  our  esta- 
blishment, 68  were  males,  73  females. 

It  is  not  so,  when  we  examine  the  sexes  relatively  to  the 
nature  of  hallucinations.  On  glancing  through  history,  we 
shall  recognize  at  every  page  the  predominance  of  erotic  ideas 
in  women. 

Incubes,  those  infernal  beings,  sometimes  visible,  sometimes 
invisible,  whose  amorous  assaults  have  been  so  vividly  described 
by  Bodin,  Boquet,  and  Delroi,  are  everywhere  established. 
Among  the  Jews,  they  were  named  Asmodeus,  Haza,  and  Lilith ; 
with  the  Greeks,  syrens,  nymphs,  orcades,  dryads,  nereids, 
fMktyrs,  and  sylvans.  Since  the  discovery  of  America,  .there 
was  a  much-dreaded  incubus,  the  god  Cocota.  Bodin  relates 
that  in  the  space  of  one  year  at  Rome  82  persons  were  possessed 
by  the  incubes.* 

Ooslius  Aurelianus  relates,  after  Silimachus,  the  partisan  of 
the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates,  that  the  incubes  prevailed  in  so  con- 
tagious a  form  at  Rome,  that  many  persons  died  of  it.f  M.  Ma- 
caire  has  shown  that  this  hallucination  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
provinces  and  religious  districts,  and  that  the  neglect  of  modern 
authors  on  this  point  arose  from  the  fact  of  their  own  observa- 
tions being  chiefly  made  in  large  cities. 

Hallucinations  induced  by  erotic  ideas  still  exist,  but  they  are 
connected  with  the  style  of  education,  with  ideas  and  situation. 
Their  greater  rarity  amongst  men  is  owing  to  the  greater  facili- 
ties they  possess  for  gratifying  their  passions. 

Age. — Hallucinations  being  most  frequently  produced  by 
moral  causes,  and  being  often  combined  with  alienation,  they 
appear  in  accordance  with  the  mode  in  which  that  affection  is 
developed;  and  also  exhibit  themselves  at  that  period. of  life 
which  it  affects.  There  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
since  science  points  out  many  examples  of  hallucinations  occur- 
ring in  very  young  children. 

*  Bodin,  Angevin,  1  vol.  large  8yp.  Paris,  1587,  liv.  ii.  chap.  7. 
t  Gcelius  Aurelianus,  chron.  morb.  liv.  i.  chap,  iii.,  de  incubone,  Lyon, 
1567. 


ON  HALLUCrNATIONS. 

Oasb  CXXXVII.  About  twelve  yeiirs  ago  we  saw,  in  tbo 
City  Asylum,  a  young  lady  of  seven  years  of  age,  whose  mother 
und  grandmother  were  insane,  and  hud  hallucitiatiuns.  This 
child  had  a  most  intelligent  expression  of  countenance,  with  a 
high  forehead  and  sparkling  eyes.  Her  conversation,  very  supe- 
rior to  that  of  children  of  her  age,  astonished  all  who  heard 
her.  There  was  in  her  observations,  questions,  and  replies,  a 
tort  of  intuition  of  futurity  ;  she  seemed  to  divine  things,  and 
waa  a.  subject  of  wonder  to  every  one. 

She  was  singularly  restlesB,  and  always  wishing  to  move  from 
place  to  place.  If  recalled,  she  became  angry,  and  very  de- 
structive. Sho  was  occasionally  subject  to  attacks,  which  camo 
on  in  the  following  manner:  Her  vivacity  and  rcstlcsanefls  in- 
creaitod ;  hor  words  were  abrupt  and  jerked  out ;  she  then  fell 
into  a  sort  of  ecstasy ;  her  eyes  became  fixed  upwards,  and 
a  happy  emilo  animated  her  features ;  she  then  epoke  with 
an  earnest  tone:  "  Do  you  see,"  she  would  say,  "  those  angelti 
in  heaven;  they  arc  crowned  with  flowers;  they  come  towards 
me;  they  fetch  me."  Froipiently  she  would  keep  silence,  as  if 
plunged  in  a  sort  of  abstraction ;  she  would  then  point  to  heaven 
with  her  finger,  calling  to  the  angela.  In  two  or  three  hours,  the 
vision  would  vanish.  During  the  attack,  this  young  girl  wat  as 
white  as  wax,  her  skin  cold,  and  her  pulse  scarcely  sensible ; 
when  it  passed  off,  she  slept.  On  awaking,  her  agitation  re- 
turned and  lasted  for  several  days.  Her  conversation  was  some- 
what incoherent ;  she  did  not  seem  to  understand  clearly  what 
was  said  to  her,  and  gave  singular  replies.  All  went  on  as 
usual  until  another  attack,  which  shortly  occurred. 

With  infants,  hallucinations  may  be  occasioned  by  fear,  or 
chastisement ;  they  occur  when  awake ;  they  also  appear  during 
sleep,  and  continue  for  some  time  after  awaking. 

Case  CXXXVIII.  A  girl  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  had  passed 
her  birthday  with  several  young  companions,  in  all  kinds  of 
childish  amusements.  Her  parents,  who  were  very  ignorant 
people,  persisted  in  telling  her  stories  of  the  devil,  hell,  and 
eternal  damnation.  At  night,  on  going  to  her  room,  the  deril 
appeared  and  threatened  to  devour  her.  She  uttered  a  violent 
shriek,  flew  to  her  parents,  and  fell,  as  if  dead,  at  their  feet. 
Several  hours  elapsed  before  she  could  be  recovered.  This  child 
afterwards  related  what  had  happened,  saying  that  she  was  cer- 
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tain  of  being  damned.     The  circumstance  was  the  prelude  to  a 
long  and  serious  nervous  disorder.  "*" 

Casb  GXXXIX.  a  young  child,  between  nine  and  ten  years 
of  age — delicate,  lymphatic,  sanguine,  and  very  impressible — 
having  been  severely  reprimanded  for  a  childish  fault,  went  to 
bed  iilrith  a  heavy  heart.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  night,  his 
parents  were  suddenly  awakened  by  sobs.  They  ran  to  his  bed- 
side, and  found  him  weeping  and  struggling,  and  making  efforts 
to  rise.  On  being  questioned,  his  words  were  at  first  confused  ; 
with  staring  eyes  he  replied  that  he  was  much  tormented ;  that 
there  were  merchants  there,  who  frightened  him  very  much,  and 
he  entreated  that  they  might  be  sent  away.  ^'  My  dear  child," 
said  his  parents,  '^  do  you  not  see  that  your  father  and  mother 
are  beside  you?*'  '^  Yes  ;  but  the  men  are  there  ;  make  them 
go  away !"  "  Look  about ;  you  are  in  your  bed,  in  your  own 
room,  which  is  lighted.''  ^'  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  still  the  mer- 
chants will  not  go."  "  Well,  you  must  get  up,  and  we  will  have 
tea  together."  ^' Yes,  I  would  rather  get  up."  His  tears  and 
terror  continued  for  a  short  time,  and  then  all  was  over. 

In  Hibbert's  work  there  is  a  very  interesting  case  of  halluci- 
nation. The  French  author,  from  whom  he  extracted  it,  thus 
relates  it  in  the  Mercure  Galant  of  1090: —  "^ 

Casb  GXL.  "  When  very  young,  I  was  sent  to  a  town  seven 
leagues  distant  from  my  native  place.  My  father's  object  was 
to  wean  me  from  home,  and  to  have  me  taught  to  write.  Five 
or  six  moi^ths  afterwards,  I  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tive, where  my  father,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  army, 
sent  for  me  to  join  him.  He  examined  my  copy-books,  and  find- 
ing them  very  well  done,  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  their 
authenticity.  As  he  was  about  to  pass  the  afternoon  out  in 
company  with  the  mistress  of  the  house,  he  desired  me  to  write 
ten  or  twelve  lines  in  his  absence,  to  relieve  his  suspicions.  Im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  my  father,  I  went  up  to  the 
room  which  was  prepared  for  me ;  and  having  all  my  materials, 
I  sat  down  before  an  arm-chair,  on  which  I  placed  my  paper 
and  ink. 

"  Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  writing,  I  thought  I  heard  persons 
on  the  staircase  carrying  corn  into  the  loft ;  I  quitted  my  seat, 

*  Psychological  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  70.    V.  Criohton. 
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and,  rftising  one  corner  of  the  tapCEtry,  I  saw  a  little  open 
room,  and  tliere  was  my  father  engaged  in  convcrstition  with  the 
tuiatress  of  the  house.  Having  seen  them  get  into  the  carriage, 
and  leave  the  chateau,  I  vras  very  much  surprised  to  we  them 
thi^rc.  Terror  was  added  to  my  aatDDlsbment;  I  let  thv  tape*- 
try  fall,  and,  leaving  the  room,  ran  rapidly  down  ataira. 

*'  The  housekeeper,  whom  I  met,  noticing  my  altered  looks, 
inquired  the  cause.  I  related  all  that  had  passed.  8faetoldnio 
that  I  hail  been  dreaming,  for  that  tho  MarchioneES  and  my 
father  would  not  yet  be  back  for  an  hour.  I  remained  near  the 
room-door,  until  I  6aw  them.  The  sight  of  them  contributed  not 
a  little  to  increase  my  distress ;  however,  I  said  nothing  to  my 
father;  after  supper,  he  desired  to  send  me  to  bed  before  hiro,  but 
I  had  only  courago  to  leave  the  room,  and  wait  outside  until  I 
could  go  up  stairs  with  him.  He  was  much  astonished  to  find 
me  there,  and  inquired  the  cause.  After  some  frivolous  excuses, 
I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  seen  spirits  Iti  the  room.  He 
ridiculed  me,  and  asked  whore  I  bad  learned  such  tales.  I  re- 
latcd  my  adventure;  no  Hooncr  had  lie  heard  it,  than,  in  order 
to  undeceive  me,  he  took  mo  into  the  loft.  I  wan  then  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  intended  for  corn ;  that  there  neither  was 
any  in  it  nor  bad  there  ever  been. 

"My  father  then  took  me  back  to  the  chamber,  and  desired 
Die  to  point  out  where  I  had  raised  the  tapestry  and  seen  the 
room;  I  searched  for  it  in  vain;  nor  could  I  find  any  other  door 
to  our  room  than  that  which  opened  on  to  the  staircase.  Such 
very  different  arrangements  to  what  I  had  imagined  alarmed 
me  still  more,  and  I  concluded,  from  what  I  had  heard  of  goblins, 
that  it  was  they  who  had  thus  deceived  me.  My  father  used 
every  endeavor  to  persuade  me  that  all  that  was  said  of  those 
beings  was  purely  fabulous,  and  that  the  fact  was  I  had  gone  to 
sleep  over  my  work.  'You  dreamed,' said  he,  'all  that  yoa  thought 
jou  saw  and  heard ;  the  influence  of  surprise  and  fear  on  yonr 
imagination  produced  the  effect  of  reality.  I  had  mnch  difficulty 
in  acknowledging  this  reasoning,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  it  was  just.  I  frankly  own  that  the  impression  of  this 
dream  waa  so  strong  that,  had  not  the  falsity  of  the.  apparition 
been  demonstrated  by  all  the  circumstances  I  have  Mated,  I 
should  still  believe  it  to  have  been  reality." 

There  b  no  doubt  that  this  was  not  a  dream,  bat  an  ballncina- 
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tion.  I  could  mention  several  similar  cases,  which  have  been 
produced  by  vivid  preocupation,  by  terror,  by  the  fear  of  reproof, 
and  alarm  caused  by  darkness  and  the  silence  of  night. 

Hallucinations  have  often  been  observed,  in  children,  in  epi- 
demic ecstasies.  Authors,  who  have  written  the  history  of  the 
Shakers  of  the  Gdvennes  and  the  preachers  of  Sweden,  agree 
in  saying  that  very  young  children,  of  five,  six,  and  seven  years 
had  visions,  saw  angels,  and  heard  celestial  voices.  May  not 
this  morbid  disposition  be  a  consequence  of  the  natural  excita- 
bility of  that  age,  augmented  by  a  Protestant  religious  educa- 
tion, and  favored  by  external  impressions  ? 

Since  the  publication  of  these  remarks  Concerning  the  hallu- 
cinations of  childhood.  Dr.  Sharp,  the  younger,  has  published 
observations  upon  the  hallucinations  of  children  only  eighteen 
months  old. 

We  have  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  judge  how 
much  temperament  has  to  do  with  actual  hallucinations;  but  on 
consulting  the  biography  of  celebrated  men,  who  have  exhibited 
this  remarkable  phenomenon,  we  have  observed  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  bilious  temperament  was  the  prevail- 
ing type.  The  ancients  considered  the  melancholic  tempera- 
ment to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  genius.  Aristotle  enume- 
rates among  melancholic  temperaments,  Hercules,  Bellerophon, 
Ajax,  Empedocles,  Socrates,  and  Plato  himself,"^  which,  in  our 
opinion,  implies  that  great  men  of  this  temperament,  by  the 
tension  of  their  minds,  and  the  fixedness  and  tenacity  of  their 
ideas,  arc  disposed  to  have  their  thoughts  highly  colored  and  to 
take  them  for  realities ;  to  them,  they  are  the  luminous  cloud, 
which  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  ^'Everything,"  says 
M.  Lelut,  '^  in  the  intellectual  acts  of  the  melancholic,  is  pic- 
tured out  and  takes  a  distinct  form.  Sentiments  and  ideas  are 
transformed  into  real  external  sensations,  as  distinct  as  the  ob- 
jects themselves;  thought  appears  to  be  materialized,  pictured, 
made  a  representative  sign,  a  sound,  an  odor,  a  taste,  a  tangible 
sensation." 

The  profesnans  do  not  offer  anything  very  precise.  A  priori^ 
those  which  the  most  develop  imagination  appear  the  most  fa- 

*  See  the  translation  of  the  (Euvres  complfetes  de  Platon,  by  M.  Cousin. 
This  is  the  finest  monument  that  has  been  raised  to  the  glory  of  this  phi- 
losopher. 
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Tliut  t|uettion,  on  which  we  do  not,  hoverer,  poMeas  nSeient 
inCurmstLoa,  if  worthy  of  notice  ;  hereafter,  it  nxj  be  stadied 
out  more  completely. 

IlallucinatioM,  viewed  in  regard  to  tktuitwn,  present  very 
remiirkablfl  differences ;  the  hsilneinfttioiis  of  cities  are  often 
distiiiguiiihed  from  those  of  the  country  by  rery  Bensible  shades. 
Thill,  whilst  the  personality  of  pasaiocs,  the  absence  of  belief, 
and  doubt,  will  be  reflected  on  the  first,  on  the  second  a  charac- 
ter of  ignorance  and  superstition  will  be  imprinted.  The  fan- 
tastic tradition!  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  far  &om  being  effaced 
in  Europe.    The  most  civilized  countries,  France,  England,  and 

*  Tlie  northarn  countrlei  havs  long  been  regarded«a  the  dveUing-pUce 
of  damoD*  and  nsgioUni.  Brtw.  Emm  inr  Im  Rmm  Homunea,  eoDiid^ 
rlei  Hui  Ifli  lUpporti  Anstomique  et  Fhilosophiqoe,  1836, 1  vol.  8to. 

tin  ActUllartjrBm,p.87. 
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Germany,  could  produce  volumes.  On  this  subject  travellers 
may  be  consulted,  who  have  amused  themselves  with  collecting 
popular  traditions ;  one  of  them  relates  the  following  as  a  belief 
of  Franche  Comtd :  "  On  the  platform  of  Haute-Pierre,  another 
Melusina  is  sometimes  seen  to  pass,  a  being  half  woman  and 
half  serpent;  it  is  the  Vouivre.  She  has  no  eyes,  but  a  large 
carbuncle  in  her  forehead  guides  her  like  a  brilliant  orb,  day 
and  night.  On  bathing  in  the  rivers,  she  is  obliged  to  lay  the 
^carbuncle  on  the  ground,  and  if  she  could  then  be  secured,  the 
whole  race  of  genii  could  be  commanded,  and  all  the  treasures 
brought  forth  from  the  mountains;  but  it  is  an  adventure  too 
dangerous  to  be  attempted ;  for  at  the  least  noise,  the  Vouivre 
darts  from  the  river,  and  woe  to  him  whom  she  encounters."* 

The  English  sailor,  a  stranger  to  all  other  fear,  owns  the 
dread  with  which  Old  Nick  (the  devil)  inspires  him ;  he  looks  on 
him  as  the  author  of  almost  all  the  various  calamities  to  which 
his  precarious  life  so  constantly  exposes  him. 

The  Bar  Guest,  or  Bhar  Ghiest,  a  name  under  which  this 
spirit  is  generally  known  in  several  districts  of  England,  parti- 
cularly in  Yorkshire,  is  also  called  Dobie  ;  it  is  a  local  spectre 
haunting  a  particular  spot,  under  different  shapes^  and  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  a  divinity  of  Teutonic  origin.f 

Solittide  is  an  influence  that  attaches  itself  to  places.  In  fact, 
it  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  sort  of  hallucination  or  ecstasy, 
especially  in  very  imaginative  persons.  The  recitals  made  in 
the  Eastern  deserts,  and  the  faith  of  the  individuals  who  traverse 
them,  reveal  the  supremacy  of  this  cause ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
observation  that  they  vary  according  to  situation,  and  that  the 
hallucinations  of  the  steppes  of  the  North,  are  not  those  of  the 
burning  plains  of  the  South. 

In  pointing  out  hallucinations  caused  by  physical  excitement, 
we  would  remind  our  readers  of  those  which  can  be  produced  at 

*  Xavier  Marmier,  Soavenira  de  YojageB  et  Traditions  Popalaires,  p.  73. 

t  On  this  interesting  subject  may  be  consulted  Les  r^eits  de  la  muse 
populaire,  par  M.  Emile  SouTestre,  ReTue  des  Deux  Mondes,  t.  iii.  850,  p. 
243,  etc.  Les  Tisions  de  la  nuit  dans  les  campagnes,  par  Georges  Sand, 
who  has  highly  commended  our  work.  Illustration,  13th  December,  1851. 
Erreurs  et  prejug^s  des  Paysans,  par  M.J.  Laprade.  Illustration,  No.  453, 
454,  455,  and  460, 1851. 
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win,  by  Attracting  the  snn  on  to  a  plate  of  glojw.  sod  io«Unt]j 
directing  th©  eyes  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room. 

AniongHt  other  facta  relative  to  this  expcriuicnl,I>arwiQ  relates 
the  following :  "  I  covered  a  piece  of  paper  of  fonr  inches  squaro 
with  yellow,  and  wrote  in  the  middle,  in  capital  letiora,  in  bine, 
the  word  BANKS.  Sitting  tlown,  with  my  back  towards  the 
sun,  I  gnzcd  intently  for  &  minute  on  ibo  middle  letter,  K. 
Having  closed  my  eyes,  and  covered  them  with  my  band,  I 
diBtinctly  perceived  the  word  in  yellow  letters  on  a  blae  grouDd ; 
and  then  opening  my  eyea,  and  looking  on  a  wall  about  twenty 
paci^a  diHtant,  I  read  the  word  Bankii,  considerably  enlarged, 
written  on  the  wall  in  IcttcrH  of  gold. 

"A  friend  of  mine  had  been  very  attentively  examining,  with 
bis  head  lowered,  a  nmall  engraving  of  the  Yir^n  and  Child. 
On  raising  his  head,  he  was  surprUcd  to  see,  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  a  female  figure,  of  the  size  of  life,  ^'ith  a  child  in  her  arms. 
The  first  surprise  over,  ho  understood  the  source  of  the  illusion, 
and  remarked  that  the  figure  corresponded  exactly  with  that  in 
the  engraving.     The  illusion  lasted  for  two  minutes."* 

The  s(ii(e  of  the  atme>»pherf  may  give  rise  to  Bingular  Tisiona; 
all  who  have  crossL-d  llip  iU-scr(s  and  the  sea,  know  the  phono- 
inenon  of  the  mirage.  General  Daumas  has  related  some  curiou 
examples  in  bis  translation  of  the  Voysge  of  the  Arab  Sid-el-ag- 
Mohammed.  The  military,  during  their  campaigns  in  Africa 
and  Egypt,  mostly  saw  fountains,  rivers,  trees,  towns,  armies, 
and  fantastic  creations,  which  on  their  approach  changed  into 
burning  and  arid  sands. 

The  same  phenomenon  may  be  observed  on  ascending  into  the 

La  Gazette  de  Mont  has  published,  in  relation  to  a  balloon 
ascension  hy  Mr.  Green,  a'ome  extracts  from  a  report  that  Dr. 
B.  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  in  London  :— 

"  A  cnrions  efiect  of  light,"  says  that  physician,  "was  then 
presented  to  us  ;  the  air  was  suddenly  illuminated  with  such  a 
dazzling  light,  and  our  eyes  acquired  such  a  singular  aberration 
of  vision,  that  all  objects  lately  microscopic  acquired  colossal 
proportions,  and  forms  so  capricious,  that  we  should  have  consi* 
dered  ourselves  under  the  influence  of  a  dream  if  the  pheno- 

•  Aberorombie,  op.  eM.  p.  6S. 
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menon  had  not  been  described  by  the  faculty^  nnder  the  term 
diachromatopsia. 

^^  In  like  manner  the  race  of  miners,  usually  so  swarthy  on  ac- 
count of  the  dust  of  the  coal  they  constantly  absorb,  appeared  to 
us  of  a  dazzling  whiteness;  women  dressed  in  black  were  white 
as  vestal  virgins.  In  the  midst  of  these  transformations  of  color, 
there  glided  monstrous  forms  of  goats,  mastodons,  and  rhinoce- 
roses, looking  with  eyes  of  wonder  on  all  these  pretty  women ;  and 
there  were  even  turkeys,  who  flew  proudly  amongst  ^hem.  My 
friend  M.  believed  himself  under  the  influence  of  hallucination ; 
but  Mr.  Green  told  us  he  had  already  witnessed  a  similar  spec- 
tacle, which  appeared  to  him  so  extraordinary  that  he  had  not 
dared  to  speak  of  it,  for  fear  of  being  taken  for  an  illuminist. 
I  explained  to  him  that  the  phenomenon,  howsoever  wonderful, 
bad  already  been  described  by  men  of  acknowledged  veracity. 

^^  In  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  the  light  diminished,  the  picture 
darkened,  and  was  finally  extinguished.'''*' 

Second  Section. — This  second  division  of  physical  causes, 
which  may  give  rise  to  hallucinations,  comprises  mechanical 
causes,  alcoholic  drinks,  certain  gases,  some  kinds  of  plants,  and 
narcotic  and  venomous  substances.  Amongst  mechanical  causes 
which  favor  the  presence  of  hallucinations,  must  be  noticed  pres- 
sure exercised  on  the  organs  of  sense,  their  irritation  from 
foreign  bodies,  concussion  of  the  brain,  hanging,  abstinence,  and 
starvation. 

A  miner  was  buried  for  twelve  days  in  a  gallery,  with  no 
nutriment  but  water,  which  fell,  drop  by  drop,  into  his  hand. 
During  all  this  time,  he  was  not  depressed ;  for,  whenever  he 
thought  of  the  distress  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  heard  celes- 
tial voices,  which  calmed  his  anguish,  f 

M.  Savigny  was  wrecked  in  the  Medusae  frigate.  When  on 
the  raft,  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  he  appeared  to  see 
earth  around  him,  covered  with  fine  plantations,  and  was  in  com- 
pany with  beings  most  agreeable  to  his  senses.  He  reasoned  on 
his  condition,  and  felt  that  the  exercise  of  strong  resolution  alone 
could  extricate  him  from  this  species  of  deception.  Some  of  his 
companions  in  misfortune  believed  themselves  on  board  the  Me- 

*  Debates  of  the  4th  of  November,  1850. 

t  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  by  William  Hutchinson,  February, 
1820,  voL  xliU.  No.  252. 
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dunffi,  Burrounded  b;  all  accustomed  objects ;  others  skw  ships,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  those  on  board,  or  a  raft,  on  nhich  etood  a 
superb  city.  M.  Correard  believed  himaelf  to  be  travelling  ovfr 
the  beautiful  country  of  Italy."  JI.  Savigny  remarks,  that  it 
wan  duriug  the  night  that  he  and  fai»  companions  were  attacked 
with  dementia.  On  the  return  of  day,  they  were  much  calmer, 
but  darkness  brought  confueion  again  into  thi^ir  wonkcnod  scoset. 
"  I  noticed  in  my  own  case,"  he  adiix,  "  that  my  imagination  was 
much  more  excited  in  the  silence  of  the  night ;  then,  everything 
appeared  unnntunil  and  fantastic.  "| 

Abfltinence  must  have  been  a  powerful  aid  to  the  hallucina- 
tions of  the  monks  and  hermits  of  the  Thcbaide. 

The  influence  of  aicoliulic  liquorit  haabecn  sufficiently  demon- 
atrated  in  what  we  have  said  on  Delirium  Tremens  ;  we  will  not 
return  to  this  subject  beyond  making  a  simple  remark.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  persons  viha  have  been  addicted  to  drinking, 
and  leave  it  off  suddenly,  to  become  subject  to  hallucinations; 
whercAS,  if  they  discontinued  the  practice  by  degrees,  they 
would  not  experience  any  suffering. 

The  action  of  dcutoxide  of  azote  on  the  system  merits  parti- 
cular attention.  Sensations  and  ideas  are  simultaneously  ang- 
mented  to  a  very  high  degree ;  the  mind  gradually  loses  all  or 
the  greater  portion  of  its  actual  impressions,  more  especially 
those  which  are  painful  or  disagreeable  ;  these  are  replaced  by 
gay  and  pleasing  images.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  relates  that,  in 
an  experiment  of  this  kind,  he  no  longer  felt  any  connection 
with  external  objects  ;  a  series  of  visible  and  animated  images 
passed  rapidly  through  his  mind,  united  with  words,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  entirely  novel  perceptions.  "  I  existed," 
said  he,  "  in  an  unknown  world  of  affinities  and  ideas.  Od  com- 
ing to  myself,  I  exclaimed,  '  Nothing  exists  bat  thoughts ;  the 
universe  is  composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
pains.'  "  The  visionary  world  into  which  the  English  savant 
was  introduced  was  only  the  personificatioQ  and  vivification  of 
his  ideas.:^ 

*  Account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Medaan,  4th  edition,  1821,  pp.  121,122. 

t  Eiiny  read  in  1818,  to  the  FEiouUy  of  Paris,  by  M.  Savigny,  Surgeon 
on  board  the  Meduaie  frigate. 

t  To  these  subatances  muvt  be  added  preparationi  of  lead,  oarboaio  acid 
gaa,  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  belladonna,  hyoioyamua,  etc. 
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Of  all  substances  which  act  on  the  organization,  in  cansing 
illusions  and  hallucinations,  none  are  more  remarkable  than 
opium  and  haschisch.  In  a  work,  entitled  The  JSnffliah  Opium- 
JEateVj  we  find  a  well- written  account  of  the  sensations  experi- 
enced by  the  author  after  a  prolonged  use  of  this  drug. 

Case  GXLI.  '^  The  first  thing  which  caused  me  to  remark  a 
notable  change  in  myself,  was  the  return  of  those  visions  to 
which  childhood  alone,  or  a  high  state  of  irritability,  is  subject. 
At  night,  when  awake  in  my  bed,  long  processions  in  mournful 
pomp  passed  before  me.  I  listened  to  interminable  stories,  sad* 
der  and  more  solemn  than  those  told  to  Priam  or  (Edipus.  At 
the  same  time  I  observed  a  change  in  my  dreams ;  a  theatre 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  opened  in  my  brain,  and  presented 
me  with  spectacles  of  more  than  human  splendor.  The  four 
following  facts  may  be  mentioned  as  remarkable.  At  the  moment 
when  the  creations  of  the  faculty  of  sight  seemed  to  augment, 
a  kind  of  sympathy  was  established  between  my  real  state  and 
my  dream  state.  Every  object  which  I  happened  to  call  up  and 
voluntarily  retrace  in  darkness,  was  immediately  transformed  into 
an  apparition.  I  dreaded  to  exercise  this  formidable  power ;  for 
as  soon  as  anything  presented  itself  to  my  eyes,  I  had  only  to 
think  of  it  in  the  dark,  when  it  rose  up  like  a  phantom,  and,  by 
a  consequence  apparently  inevitable,  being  once  thus  traced  in 
imaginary  colors,  it  acquired,  like  a  word  written  in  sympathetic 
ink,  an  insupportable  effulgence,  which  overwhelmed  me. 

^^This,  like  all  the  other  changes,  was  accompanied  by  inquie- 
tude and  deep  melancholy,  impossible  to  describe.  Every  night 
I  appeared  to  descend,  not  metaphorically,  but  literally  into 
fathomless  abysses,  from  whence  I  had  no  hope  of  emerging. 
Even  on  awaking,  I  did  not  believe  that  I  had  risen.  ^ 

^^The  feeling  of  space,  and  subsequently  that  of  time,  were 
both  excessively  augmented.  Buildings  and  mountains  towered 
in  proportions  too  vast  for  sight  to  measure.  The  plain  spread, 
and  was  lost  in  immensity.  This,  however,  alarmed  me  less 
than  the  prolongation  of  time ;  I  sometimes  thought  that  I  had 
lived  eighty  or  one  hundred  years  in  a  single  night ;  I  even  had 
one  dream  of  thousands  of  years,  and  others  which  passed  the 
bounds  of  all  that  man  could  calculate. 

^^The  most  minute  circumstances  of  childhood,  and  forgotten 
scenes  of  my  earliest  years,  were  often  revived  in  my  dreams; 
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I  cou1<l  not  recall  them,  for  had  they  been  repeated  to  me  tJic 
next  day,  I  abouM  vainly  have  endeavored  to  recollect  them,  as 
forming  part  of  my  experience.  Uut  pliieeii  bcfuro  me  as  ihey 
were  in  dreams  and  ttpparitiona,  and  clad  in  all  their  surround* 
ing  circumstaDcea,  I  rccogniied  them  instantly.  One  of  my  rela- 
tives told  mc  that  havinj;,  when  a  child,  fallen  into  a  river,  he  Mw, 
when  (in  the  point  of  drowning,  and  the  moment  before  be  was 
unexpectedly  reBCued,  the  whole  of  his  life,  even  his  moat  trivial 
faults,  presented  to  him  as  in  a  mirror,  und  that  he  felt  tho 
eingiilar  power  of  grnsping  the  whole  an  welt  as  a  single  circmn- 
fitanco.  I  give  full  credit  to  this  assertion  after  my  own  expe- 
riences of  opium. ...  I  Rnd  the  samo  idea  carried  outin  mwlera 
books,  accompanied  by  a  remark  which  I  believe  to  be  equally 
true,  namely,  that  the  dread  book,  spoken  of  in  Iloly  Writ,  'u 
the  canseicnce  of  each  individual.* 

"Together  with  the  power  of  enlarging  and  multiplying, 
architecture  was  introduced  into  my  dreams.  I>uring  the  latter 
part  of  my  disease  particularly,  I  saw  cities  and  palaces  such  ai 
no  eye  ever  witnessed,  but  in  the  clouds.  Lakes  and  immense 
eheets  of  water  snceccdcd  to  my  architectural  drcamii.  ¥ot  two 
mouthft,  I  suffered  borribln  pains  in  my  bond.  Tiio  wutcrs 
cbangoJ  their  character  ;  they  were  now  seas  iin^l  oceans.  Agr.in, 
a  worse  change  took  place,  which  threatened  digtreseing  conse- 
qnences,  and  which,  in  fact,  did  not  leave  me,  until  my  diaesM 
was  cured.  Hitherto,  the  human  countenance  had  mingled  hi 
my  dreams,  but  without  exciting  any  alarm ;  bat  now,  what  I 
ehall  call  the  tyranny  of  the  human  countenance  began  to  be 
developed.  It  was  on  the  restless  waves  of  the  ocean  that  it 
first  appeared;  the  sea  was  as  it  were  paved  with  innumerable 
faces,  all  turned  npward,  weeping,  distracted,  enraged,  ruing  by 
thousands,  by  myriads,  by  generations,  by  ages.  My  imagiao- 
tion  was  boundless,  my  soul  flowed  on  with  the  waves. 

*'  Having,  in  my  youth,  seen  a  dead  body  laid  on  a  table  for 
dissection,  this  old  impression  gave  rise  to  a  dream  which  re- 
cnrred  very  frequently.  It  appeared' to  me  that  I  was  in  bed, 
and  had  awakened.  In  leaning  on  my  hand,  in  order  to  adjust 
my  pillow,  something  soft  seemed  to  give  way  beneath  it.     It 

*  This  idea  U  eipreBBed  ia  all  laognagei,  at  is  proved  by  the  Arabian 
proverb,  cited  by  Qeneral  Daumaa. 
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was  a  corpse  stretched  bj  my  side.  I  was,  however,  neither 
alarmed  nor  astonished.  I  took  it  in  my  arms,  and  carried  it 
into  an  adjoining  room,  saying  to  myself:  ^  I  will  lay  it  there  on 
the  floor ;  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  come  in  again,  if  I  take  the 
key  out  of  the  door.' 

^^  Upon  that,  I  slept  again,  and  was  again  aronsed.  It  was 
by  the  noise  of  an  opening  door ;  and  this  idea  filled  me  with 
a  horrible  sensation.  Then  I  saw  the  same  dead  body  come  in 
which  I  had  carried  away.  Its  action  was  singular ;  it  was  that 
of  a  man  whose  bones  had  been  taken  out,  and  who,  in  his  en- 
deavors to  support  himself  by  his  pliant  and  flexible  muscles, 
was  ready  to  fall  at  each  step.  However,  it  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing me,  and  stretched  itself  upon  me.  It  then  became  a  horri- 
ble nightmare,  inexpressibly  disgusting;  for,  besides  the  weight 
of  the  formless  mass,  a  pestilential  odor  arose  from  the  kisses 
with  which  it  covered  me.  At  other  times  it  would  lean  over 
my  shoulder,  and  read  the  book  which  I  held  in  my  hand.  I 
felt  its  disgusting  beard  scrape  my  throat  and  my  cheek. 

^^  The  terror  inspired  by  such  a  vision  may  be  imagined ;  I  would 
remain  immovable  in  my  seat,  not  daring  to  turn  the  page,  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  terrible  apparition  which  I  saw  in  the  glass 
opposite.  A  cold  sweat  poured  from  my  whole  body ;  then  the 
door  would  open,  and  I  saw  (still  in  the  mirror)  a  long  frightful 
procession  of  horrible  skeletons  enter,  each  carrying  its  head  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  long  taper,  which  shed  a  red  and 
quivering  flame,  and  spread  a  dull  and  bluish  light  like  the  rays 
of  the  moon.  They  moved  around  the  chamber,  which,  from 
being  warm  before,  now  became  chill ;  some  came  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  dim  and  black  hearth,  and  holding  out  their 
long  and  livid  hands  to  warm,  turned  towards  me,  saying  :  ^It 
is  cold.' " 

We  have  already  noticed  an  apparition  of  this  nature,  which 
happened  to  a  celebrated  professor.  (The  dose  taken  by  the 
opium-eater  varied  from  50  to  60  grains  a  day,  and  sometimes 
reached  160.)* 

*  The  English  Opium-Eater,  1  yol.  12ido.  This  description,  whioh  we 
read  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  which  is  yery  minute,  presents  seTcral 
points  of  resemblance  with  hallucination  and  nightmare,  of  whioh  it  exhi- 
bits many  of  the  phenomena.  Many  of  the  symptoms  also  occur  in  the 
use  of  the  haschisch.    See  an  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Opium,  Paris,  1834,  by 


I  have  gomewhat  diUted  on  this  Bubject,  bcesnsff  th«  ol»M  of 
opiam-eaters  is  consiJcrable  in  England,  and  none  can  tell  the 
nnmber  of  thrriaki$  in  the  Eaat.  I'r.  I'ocquevillc,  in  his  Travda 
in  the  MoT«a^  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the  offectfl  of  opium  on 
iodividaais  wlio  yii-Id  to  thi' daily  use  of  ihia  preparation.  Such 
ifl  their  ptwition  for  it,  that  not  all  the  ctrtointy  of  death,  and 
che  indrmities  vhich  precede  it,  can  clivck  their  indulgence  in 
this  fatal  poivori. 

OaskCXLII.  This  phjBician  relate*  the  following:  An  En- 
glieh  smbasKador,  recently  sent  to  India,  was  condncled,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  through  a  snitc  of  deco- 
rated apartments,  filled  with  richly  dressed  oBii-ials,  into  a  small 
room,  the  ornaments  and  furniture  of  which  infinitely  surpassed 
ID  splendor  those  which  ho  hud  alruady  seen. 

lie  was  left  alone.  Shortly  afterwards,  two  men  of  distin- 
guished  appearance  entered  ;  they  preceded  a  litter  borno  by 
slaves,  and  covered  with  silks  and  cnshmcres  of  immense  value. 
On  ^\\*  couoh  a  human  form  was  extended,  which  might  bav« 
been  taken  for  a  corpse,  had  not  the  bead  moved  at  each  step 
of  the  bearers;  two  officers  held  a  little  trny  of  gold  filagree, 
on  which  was  i\  nip  and  phi;il  filled  witli  a  bluish  licjuid. 

The  ambMSftdor,  believing  himself  to  be  the  inrolnotaiy  wit- 
ness of  some  dismal  ceremony,  moved  to  retire ;  bnt  he  was 
quickly  undeceived  by  seeing  the  officers  raise  the  apparently 
inanimate  head,  and  thrust  the  tongue  back  into  the  mouth,  from 
which  it  protruded,  having  placed  thereon  a  certain  quantity  of 
black  liquid  ;  then  closing  the  jaws,  gently  rubbed  the  throat  to 
make  it  descend.  When  this  operation  bad  been  repeated  five 
or  six  times,  the  figure  opened  and  closed  its  eyes  voluntarily; 
it  then  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  liquid,  and  in  less  than  an  honr 
an  animated  being  was  seated  on  the  couch,  having  recovered 
color,  and,  in  some  measure,  speech.  He  then  addressed  him- 
self in  Persian  to  the  envoye,  and  inquired  the  motives  of  bis 
visit.  In  two  hours  more,  this  extraordinary  person  was  entirely 
active,  with  bis  mind  capable  of  undertaking  the  most  difficult 
affairs.  The  English  ambassador  took  the  liberty  of  making 
some  inquiries  on  the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed.     "  Sir," 

Dr.  Botia,  formsrly  oar  ichnolmate,  now  consul  in  Jsmialem,  to  whom  the 
diiooreijofKioeveh  is  due.    S«eaUoaTreati«eby  Mr.  Lee. 
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he  replied,  ^^  I  am  a  confirmed  opium-eater ;  it  is  by  degrees 
that  I  have  fallen  into  this  deplorable  excess.  Three  parts  of 
the  day  I  pass  in  the  state  of  stupor  in  which  you  saw  me.  In- 
capable of  moving  or  speaking,  I  am,  nevertheless,  conscious, 
a^d  the  time  passes  in  delightful  visions ;  but  I  should  never 
awake,  had  I  not  zealous  and  affectionate  attendants,  who  watch 
over  me  with  a  religious  care.  So  soon  as  they  find,  by  the  state 
of  my  pulse,  that  the  pulsation  of  my  heart  is  about  to  cease, 
they  make  me  swallow  opium,  and  revive  me  in  the  manner  you 
witnessed.*  For  the  last  four  hours  I  have  swallowed  several 
ounces ;  and  in  a  little  time  I  shall  fall  into  my  habitual  torpor."* 

The  effects  of  opium  on  the  brain  have  been  noticed  in  par- 
ticular cases,  sometimes  even  on  the  first  dose. 

Case  GXLIIL  ^'I  attended,"  says  Abercrombie,  ^^a  sick 
person  affected  with  a  severe  local  disease,  which  required  the 
use  of  powerful  opiates.  The  remedy  did  not  always  succeed 
in  procuring  repose  to  the  patient.  During  one  restless  night, 
he  was  astonished  to  see  a  long  procession  of  personages  pass  in 
review  before  him,  whose  appearance  and  costume  were  in  accord- 
ance with  an  event  which  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  the 
theme  of  conversation  throughout  Edinburgh.  The  figures  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  all  the  animation  and  regularity  of  a 
scene  in  a  theatre  ;  he  heard  their  conversations,  and  the  long 
discourses  which  they  held  relative  to  the  circumstances,  some 
of  which  were  in  rhyme.  On  the  following  day,  he  repeated 
considerable  passages  of  these  poetical  compositions.  He  was 
completely  awake,  and  knew  that  what  he  saw  was  an  illusion. 
He  remarked  that  the  vision  all  vanished  when  he  opened  his 
eyes,  but  returned  as  soon  as  he  closed  them.^f 

Some  years  since,  attention  was  drawn  to  a  substance,  of 
which  great  use  is  made  in  the  East,  called  Saschisch.  This 
composition,  which  is  a  distillation  of  the  pistils  of  the  hemp, 
and  on  which  M.  Aubert  Roche  published  an  interesting  paper, 
appears,  according  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Lengl^s,  Mi- 
chaud,  and  De  Sacy,  to  have  played  a  very  important  part  in 
the  Middle  Ages.    In  fact,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Old  Man 

*  Pocqaeyille,  Voyage  en  Morea.    Biblioih^qae  Universelle  de  Gen^ye, 
1841.    Neaf  Annies  k  Constantinople,  par  Brayer,  1836,  2  vols.  8?o. 
t  Abercrombie,  op.  cit.  p.  389. 
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or  tlio  MountFtiii  made  use  of  tbia  prepar&tion  to  plunge  liU  s^idci 
into  a  sea  of  delight.* 

ObtiorvntioiKi,  mntle  of  CAsen  both  in  E^ypt  nnd  in  France, 
•upport  this  opinion.  In  1840  I  ottendtrd,  in  conjunction  vith 
Kveml  other  physicians,  a  case,  tUe  rosutts  of  vtbicb  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Gazette  M^Uiaale.  Vfe  had  no  doubt  that  baachisch 
formed  the  chief  clonicnt  of  the  liquid  given  to  the  experiment- 
ors,  even  if  it  va.»  not  ha^ohi^ch  alone,  without  any  admixture. 
I  will  subjoin  tny  notice  of  the  meeting. 

About  two  years  since,  I  published,  in  a  number  ol*thc  •/our- 
nal  det  D^batu,  some  details  au  the  composition  of  haschisch,  a 
drug  of  general  use  in  the  Enst,  and  which  had  produced  such 
remarkable  cflecta  on  three  young  morcbanCs  of  MaTBcilles. 
The  cn>ic,  which  excited  much  curiosity  nt  the  time,  was,  like 
many  others,  forgotten,  when  I  received  from  M.  A.  de  G.,  who 
is  well  known  as  tho  translator  of  I'tlny,  in  tho  fine  edition  of 
Latin  Chtfiie*,  by  M.  Fanckoueke,  an  invitation  to  be  present 
at  some  experiments  produced  by  the  taking  of  a  substance, 
which  occasionedi  it  was  said,  similar  phenomena  to  those  which 
liad  been  noticed  in  tbe  adepts  of  the  Uld  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

On  my  urriviil,  the  meeting  consisted  of  about  thirty  persona, 
amongst  whouj  1  will  iiiimo  Messrs,  Kstiuirol,  Ftrrus,  C'ottereau, 
Bussy,  Professor  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Oeneral  R^tnond, 
and  M.  Destourbet.  The  remainder  of  the  party  were  literary 
men,  savants,  and  artists ;  consequently,  we  had  assembled  every 
element  for  close  observation,  and  there  was  every  certainty 
that  the  experiment  would  be  strictly  carried  out. 

Case  CXLIV.  At  eleven  o'clock  three  persons  had  taken  the 
liquid,  namely,  Messrs.  A.  K.,  a  celebrated  novelist,  of  a  very 
powerful  organization,  D.,  an  advocate,  one  of  the  best  scholars 
of  the  University,  and  B.,  a  painter  and  musician.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  two  hows,  no  sensible  effect  being  produced,  another 
dose  was  administered.  The  following  are  the  phenomena  which 
occurred  in  two  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  course  of  another  half- 
hour.     Mr.  A,  K.  resisted  the  action  of  the  substance,  and,  as 

*  Tbe  article  Hoschieoh,  in  tbe  Supplement  of  the  Dictionnaire  det  Dic- 
tioon^res  de  M£Jecine,  1851,  p.  325,  edited  b;  Dr.  Foj,  our  coUeagae  in 
the  miHioD  for  the  study  of  Cholera  in  Pulaod,  1831.  H«moire  aur  le 
HatchiKh,  par  M.  GuUnel,  phsnnaaieo  au  Cuire,  ot  publiie  dans  le  lUper- 
tuin  d«  Pbarmscie,  1849,  b.  vi.  p.  129. 
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he  said,  only  experienced  a  slight  oppression  of  the  head  and 
epigastrium ;  perhaps,  also,  the  second  repast  which  he  took,  all 
these  gentlemen  having  already  breakfasted,  may  have  entirely 
neutralized  the  substance.  An  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
pulse  was  neglected  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment ;  its  ac- 
celeration subsequently,  and  the  state  of  the  pupil,  sufficiently 
demonstrated  the  effect  of  the  substance. 

Mr.  B.,  on  whom  the  medicine  first  took  effect,  experienced  a 
dryness  of  the  throat  and  twitching  of  the  limbs  ;  the  pulse  was 
96  in  the  minute,  the  face  flushed.  Mr.  B.  soon  closed  his  eyes 
in  order  to  collect  himself;  his  ideas  appeared  to  develop 
with  extreme  rapidity.  At  one  moment  he  offered  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  double  martj  already  described  in  other  expe- 
riments ;  he  said  he  heard  music  on  one  side,  and  conversation 
on  the  other;  but  this  symptom  did  not  continue.  The  music, 
which  was  performed  by  M.  C,  principal  performer  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, did  not  appear  to  act  in  any  particular  manner  on  the 
subject  of  experiment.  At  this  time  the  pupils  were  much  dilated. 
Interrogated  as  to  his  sensations,  M.  B.  said  that  they  were  very 
voluptuous.  He  felt  particularly  gay  and  happy ;  he  wished  to 
be  alone  in  a  quiet  place;  he  had  great  repugnance  to  speak  or 
to  move ;  all  countenances  appear  to  him  ridiculous. 

Until  now  M.  B.  had  conversed ;  he  moved  about,  and  some- 
times laughed  violently,  but  all  his  actions  resembled  those  of  a 
person  excited  by  alcoholic  liquor.  Suddenly,  he  flung  himself  on 
a  couch,  refused  to  answer  any  more  questions,  and  begged  to  be 
left  alone,  and  not  be  disturbed  in  the  delicious  sensations  he 
experienced;  he  had  spasmodic  movements  in  his  members,  and 
in  the  diaphragm  ;  he  sighed,  moaned,  laughed,  and  wept  by 
turns ;  the  pulse  120  a  minute,  the  face  much  flushed.  The 
persons  present  began  to  feel  uneasy ;  but  were  reassured,  on 
hearing  Mr.  B.  repeat  several  times  that  he  was  happy  and  did 
not  suffer.  Dr.  Cottereau  watched  the  symptoms  with  the 
greatest  minuteness.  Mr.  B.  appeared  the  whole  time  to  have 
the  most  agreeable  sensations  proceeding  from  the  epigastrium. 
All  the  phenomena  presented  were  those  of  ecstasy ;  his  fea- 
tures bespoke  the  greatest  happiness ;  he  could  not  find  language 
to  express  his  feelings ;  he  would  not  wish  to  leave  his  present 
condition ;  he  is  so  happy !  ^^  How  much  I  thank  those  who 
gave  me  that  delicious  drink !" — ''  Tell  me  what  you  feel,"  said 
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one  of  the  party. — "I  cannot  express  it."  The  influence  of  Mr. 
B.'s  temperament  vas  remarked  throughout  this  experiment;  he 
IB  possessed  of  great  sensibility.  In  speaking  of  ^ny  subjects, 
and  pointing  out  lively  and  agreeable  objects,  his  ideas  harmo- 
nized instantly ;  he  shouteil  with  laughter,  and  evinced  the  great- 
est gayety.  It  was  evident,  in  tliis  case,  that  he  was  under  th? 
influence  of  the  person  who  spoke  to  hiia,  who  could  direct  liis 
ideas  as  he  choae.  Mr.  B.'s  sense  of  hearing  had  becoiuo  ex- 
tremely acute  ;  be  very  distinctly  heard  what  was  said  far  off 
and  in  a  low  voice.  In  the  midst  of  his  ecstasy,  he  neither  lost 
conRciouaness  of  persons  nor  things.  He  replied  correctly  to 
all  questions  addressed  to  liiin,  and  knew  those  who  surrounded 
bim;  but  it  was  evidently  pHinrulto  him  to  speak;  he  seemed  to  wigh 
to  enjoy  bis  ecstasy  undisturbed.  At  half  after  four,  the  pulse 
is  1^0;  his  oestatic  reveries  continue;  ho  is  conscious  of  anything 
relatiug  to  earth ;  his  mind  is  perfectly  free,  and  yet  he  hn.'i  deli- 
cious sensations.  Mr.  A.  do  G.  proposes  to  give  him  an  antidote, 
and  bring  bim  back  to  his  natural  i^tate;  he  sayts  that  tho  senea- 
tiou  of  happiness  will  last  for  a  day  or  two.  All  whom  I  have 
interrogated,  who  have  tried  the  experiment,  have  assured  me 
that  they  ^avc  not  folt  any  distress  on  the  following  days,  but, 
on  the  contraiy,  a  great  sensation  of  happiness. 

M.  D.,  the  second  subject,  came  to  the  meeting  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  substance  would  not  produce  any  effect  upon 
bim,  and  with  the  firm  intention  to  resist  its  action.  No  symp- 
tom occurred  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  Tbe  physiognomy  of 
M.  D.  is  grave.  His  character  is  serious;  be  rarely  laughs,  and 
devotes  himself  to  his  metaphysical  studies. 

Towards  two  o'clock,  his  pulse  rose  to  100;  his  heart  beat  fre- 
quently; several  persons  felt  its  pulsations.  M.  D.,  who  nntil 
now  had  been  very  calm,  and  conversed  with  the  company  on 
different  subjects,  exclaimed  that  he  was  delirious ;  be  began  to 
sing,  took  out  his  pencil,  and  endeavored  to  write  down  what  be 
felt.  Here  are  some  fragments  of  his  notes :  "  It  is  droll ;  my 
feelings  are  very  vivid ;  the  idea  of  being  useful  without  fear, 
made  roe  decide  on  taking  this  excellent  drink ;  I  am  singular. 
Thaj  are  laughing  at  me;  I  will  not  write  any  more."  He  threw 
away  his  paper ;  his  delirium  increased.  Tbe  features  of  M.  D. 
become  very  flexible ;  he  laughs  sardonically ;  the  expression  of 
biB  eye  is  animated,  his  face  red,  bis  pulse  120,  tbe  pupil  dilated. 
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Like  Mr.  B.,  he  looks  extremely  happy;  laughs,  sings,  gesticu- 
lates, and  speaks  with  extreme  volubility.  His  ideas  follow  each 
other  with  rapidity;  it  is  the  derangement  of  gay  mania.  But , 
in  the  midst  of  this  abundance,  mobility,  and  variableness  of  ideas, 
those  which  form  the  basis  of  his  studies  predominate.  These 
serious  subjects  are  intermixed  with  pleasantries,  bonmots,  and 
puns.  His  tongue  is  dry ;  he  spits  frequently  $  his  inferior  ex- 
tremities are  slightly  convulsed.  He  remarks  on  this  himself, 
and  says:  ^^This  is  a  very  singular  delirium."  Like  Mr.  B., 
his  hearing  and  sight  are  very  acute.  He  has  no  notion  of  time 
and  space,  but  recognizes  every  one  present,  and  replies  cor- 
rectly to  questions  put  to  him.  He  draws  out  his  watch,  and 
says,  with  the  greatest  calmness:  ^^It  is  such  an  hour."  A 
multitude  of  ideas  seem  to  fill  his  head,  which  he  cannot  express ; 
.he  says :  ^^  You  might  take  an  ear,  or  an  eye,  if  you  could  give 
me  another  tongue  to  make  known  what  I  feel." 

The  pulse  lowers  ;  it  is  softer,  and  beats  but  90  in  the  minute. 
The  delirium  continues ;  water  is  given  to  him ;  he  exclaims : 
*^  That  will  make  the  frogs  come,  who  will  drink  up  the  liquor." 
Licoherent  sentences  follow  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

The  character  of  his  delirium  changes.  He  seats  himself  in 
a  comer,  closes  his  eyes,  and  talks  to  himself;  he  looks  inspired. 
We  surround  him ;  he  speaks  of  sciences,  and  gives  definitions  ; 
then,  like  a  man  trying  his  powers,  he  pronounces  a  few  broken 
words,  -and  immediately  recites  some  twenty  very  harmonious 
verses.  Being  under  the  impression  that  they  were  well-known 
stanzas,  we  omitted  to  note  them  down ;  but  on  some  one  pre- 
sently asking  him  if  they  were  not  by  Victor  Hugo,  he  replied, 
"  No."  "  They  are,  then,  your  own  ?"  He  gave  a  sign  of  assent. 
His  countenance  expressed  gayety  and  satisfaction ;  his  skin  be- 
came very  pallid;  his  pulse  100;  his  eyes  closed,  which  he 
opened  on  the  request  of  his  brother ;  the  pupil  less  dilated. 

He  left  off  improvising  to  speak  of  foreign  countries.  We  had 
been  told  that  in  these  experiments  the  phenomenon  of  second 
sight  would  be  developed.  M.  D.  described  countries  and  cities, 
which  he  had  visited,  with  as  much  correctness  as  though  they 
were  then  before  him ;  he  perfectly  recollected  the  peculiarities 
which  he  had  noticed  in  his  travels  ;  in  like  manner,  he  told  us 
that  he  saw  the  stones  of  the  Pantheon,  at  Naples,  raised,  and 
drew  a  very  poetical  picture  of  the  scenes  which  had  struck  him. 
22 
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which  niied  tittm  ftbvre  the  blaeaee  of  th«  «iIL    Th*  aU 

wu  iiD<l«r  the  empire  of  hallacin*tiniu  mai  itIiisMBa.  IU<coTI«- 
li'^n*  cooW  be  rroke'i  a&'i  reriTififi.  »f  iboagh  liey  were  ret], 
bnt  the  J  niut  be  thoce  vith  whieh  the  iDdindiul  wu  mufamttei ; 
for,  when  iolerrogated  on  nnknowii  things,  he  replied  thai  he 
coold  not  speftk  of  what  he  had  not  se«n ;  or,  if  he  attenpted  ■ 
deacriptioD,  it  ww  obecnre.  As  in  dreams,  there  wm  s  lose  ot 
all  idea  of  time  and  space.  In  one  of  the  snbjeeta  the  excite- 
ment waa  raised  to  a  pitch  which  gave  a  much  greater  intenae- 
ness  to  his  Acuities,  and  enabled  him  to  impronse  some  poetry ; 
however,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  not  before  thought  of  it. 
What,  however,  is  certain,  is,  that  Mr.  D.  said  he  made  the  ex- 
periment  with  the  idea  of  increasing  his  intellectual  resottrces, 
bat  that  it  had  not  added  anjrthing  to  his  knowledge. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tangled  web  of  ideas,  of  this  state  which 
the  sabJMts  of  it  called  s  singnlsr  folly,  the  sentiment  of  person- 
ality was  preserved.  Thos,  nothing  could  be  more  oorioas  than 
the  contrast  of  their  rational  replies  to  the  questions  addressed 

*  Brierre  de  Boimiont,  Oaiette  Hidieale,  2d  Hu,  1840. 
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to  them,  with  the  wandering  of  their  ideas,  when  nothing  recalled 
them  to  actual  life. 

In  the  one  case,  a  fact  was  noticed  having  some  analogy  with 
the  principle  of  the  duality  of  mind — a  fact  which  Dr.  Wigan 
wished  to  establish.  The  individual  heard  conversation  with  one 
ear  and  music  with  the  other.  Those  who  tested  the  experi- 
ments had  voluptuous  sensations,  and  exhibited  a  considerable 
development  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Delirious  conceptions, 
fixed  ideas,  a  disturbance  of  the  affections,  and  irresistible  im- 
pulses were  equally  remarked  in  them. 

It  is  curious  to  perceive  in  this  work,  the  eight  phenomena  which 
M(  Moreau  has  described  in  his  work  on  Haschisch,  published 
five  years  after  our  researdies;  but  we  do  not  coincide  more  now 
than  we  formerly  did,  in  the  opinion  of  our  honorable  brother 
on  the  primordial  fact  of  the  delirium  which  he  calls  maniacal 
excitement,  and  on  the  absolute  identity  of  the  physiological  na- 
ture of  delirium  with  the  dream  state.  Without  confounding  all 
onr  ideas  of  the  value  of  words,  it  is  difiScult  to  give  the  name 
of  maniacal  excitement  to  the  condition  of  a  man  who,  having  a 
false  idea  or  sensation,  appreciates  them  at  their  just  value,  and 
yet  is  unable  to  escape  their  influence,  any  more  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  dream  to  be  physiologically  and  psychologi- 
cally identical  with  a  delirium. 

M.  Th^phile  Gautier  has  published,  in  La  PressSj  an  article 
on  the  effects  of  haschisch  on  himself: — 

"  We  had  long  heard,"  says  this  writer,  "  without  giving  much 
faith  to  it,  of  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  this  substance. 
We  were  already  acquainted  with  the  hallucinations  caused  by 
smoking  opium,  but  haschisch  was  only  knovm  to  us  by  name. 

"  One  of  our  companions,  Dr. ^  who  had  travelled  much  in 

the  East,  and  was  a  determined  opium-eater,  was  the  first  to  yield 
to  itd  influence,  having  taken  a  much  larger  dose  than  the 
others;  he  saw  the  stars  in  his  plate,  and  the  firmament  in  the 
soap  dish;  then  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  talked  to  himself,  and 
borst  into  fits  of  laughter  with  eyes  flashing  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  glee.  I  felt  perfectly  calm  until  dinner  was  over,  al- 
though the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  my  other  friend  began  to 
sparkle  strangely  and  acquire  a  most  singular  turquoise  blue 
tint.  The  table  being  cleared,  I  (still  having  my  senses)  ar- 
ranged myself  comfortably  with  cushions  on  a  divan  to  await 
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the  ccataay.  In  a  few  tnlnutee  s  geooral  letfaftrgj  overcame  me. 
My  body  appeared  to  dissolve  and  bccoiiH^  tnirmparent.  I  saw 
tho  haHchiBch  which  I  had  eaten,  distinctly  within  me,  under  the 
form  of  an  emerald,  from  which  thousands  of  little  HparkH  wore 
emitted;  my  eyelashes  lengthened  indefinitely,  twisting  thera- 
Holvealiko  golden  threads  around  little  ivory  wheels,  which  whirled 
about  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Around  mc  were  figureH  and 
scrolls  of  all  colorn,  arabeaquen,  and  flowery  forma  in  endless 
variety,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  tho  variations  of  the  ks< 
Icidoscope.  [  still  occasionally  saw  nty  companions;  but  they 
appeared  disfigured ;  half  men ,  half  plants ;  now,  with  the  ponsivo 
air  of  tho  ihis,  standing  on  one  leg ;  and  again,  m  o.'<trivhcH,  flap- 
ping their  wings,  and  wearing  so  strange  an  appearance  that  I 
shook  with  laughter  in  my  corner;  and,  as  if  to  join  in  the  buf- 
foonery of  tho  scene,  I  commenced  tossing  up  my  cushions, 
catching  them  as  thoy  descended,  and  twisting  them  round  with 
all  the  dexterity  of  an  Indian  juggler.  One  of  the  geiitletncn 
addressed  a  discourse  to  me  in  Italian,  which  the  haschiHch  by  its 
extraordinary  power  delivered  to  mo  in  Spanixk.  Questions  and 
answers  were  almost  rational,  and  touched  on  indilTcrent  mat- 
ters, such  as  tho  theatres  ami  literature. 

"  The  first  stage  drBW  tovarda  its  termination.  After  some 
minutes  I  recovered  my  calmness,  without  headache,  or  any  of 
the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  use  of  wine,  and  feeling  very 
much  astonished  at  what  had  passed-  Another  half  hoar  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  I  again  fell  under  the  influence  of  the 
haschisch.  The  vision  this  time  was  morecomplicated  and  extraor- 
dinary. Millions  of  butterflies,  whose  wings  rustled  like  fans,  flew 
about  in  the  midst  of  a  confused  kind  of  light.  Gigantic  flowers 
with  crystal  calyces,  enormous  hollyhocks,  gold  and  silver  lilies 
arose,  and  burst  into  flowers  around  me  with  a  crackling  sound 
like  that  of  bouquets  of  fireworks.  My  hearing  was  prodigiously 
developed ;  I  heard  the  sound  of  color — green,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  sounds  struck  me  with  perfect  distinctness.  A  glass  up- 
set, the  creaking  of  a  chair,  or  a  word  spoken,  howsoever  low, 
vibrated  and  resounded  lilce  tfae  rolling  of  thunder;  my  own 
voice  appeared  so  loud  that  I  dared  not  speak  for  fear  of  throw- 
ing down  the  walls,  or  bursting  like  a  bomb;  more  than  five 
hundred  clocks  chimed  the  hour  with  their  flutelike  voices.  Every 
object  gave  forth  a  note  of  the  harmonica  or  .Solian  harp.    I 
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swam  in  an  ocean  of  sound,  wherein  some  passages  of  the  L%icia 
and  Barbiere  floated,  like  little  islets  of  light.  Never  before 
had  I  bathed  in  such  beatitude ;  I  was  so  encircled  by  its  waves, 
80  transported  from  all  things  earthly,  so  lost  to  self — that  odious, 
ever-present  witness — ^that  I  comprehended  for  the  first  time 
what  might  be  the  existence  of  elementary  spirits,  and  angels, 
and  souls  released  from  this  mortal  coil.  I  was  as  a  sponge  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea;  every  instant  waves  of  happiness  washed  over 
me,  entering  and  departing  through  the  pores;  for  I  had  become 
permeable,  and,  even  to  the  smallest  capillary  vessel,  my  whole 
being  was  filled  with  the  color  of  the  fantastic  medium  in  which 
I  was  plunged.  Sounds,  perfumes,  and  light  reached  me  by 
multitudes  of  beams,  delicate  as  hair,  through  which  I  heard  the 
magnetic  current  pass. 

'^According  to  my  calculation,  this  state  must  have  lasted  for 
three  hundred  years,  for  the  sensations  succeeded  each  other  so 
numerously  and  powerfully,  that  the  real  appreciation  of  time  was 
impossible.  When  the  attack  was  over,  I  perceived  that  it  had 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour."*" 

^'  What  is  very  curious  in  the  intoxicating  effect  of  the  hasch- 
isch  is,  that  it  is  not  continuous;  it  comes  and  goes  suddenly — 
raises  you  to  heaven,  and  places  you  again  on  earth,  without  any 
gradual  transition ;  like  madness,  too,  it  has  its  lucid  intervals. 
A  third  attack,  the  last  and  strangest,  terminated  my  oriental 
sairSe.  In  this,  my  sight  was  doubled.  Two  images  of  each 
object  were  reflected  on  my  retina,  and  produced  a  complete 
symmetry ;  but  soon,  the  magic  paste  being  entirely  digested, 
acted  with  more  power  on  my  brain,  and  I  became  completely 
mad  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  All  kinds  of  Pantagruelic  dreams 
passed  through  my  fancy ;  goat-suckers,  storks,  striped  geese, 
unicorns,  griffins,  nightmares,  all  the  menagerie  of  monstrous 
dreams,  trotted,  jumped,  flew,  or  glided  through  the  room. 
There  were  horns  terminating  in  foliage,  webbed  hands ;  whim- 
sical beings,  with  the  feet  of  the  arm-chair  for  legs,  and  dial- 
plates  for  eyeballs;  enormous  noses,  dancing  the  Cachucha, 
mounted  on  chickens'  legs.     For  myself,  I  imagined  I  was  the 

*  Many  of  these  phenomena,  and  amongst  others  that  of  the  duration 
of  time,  are  mentioned  in  the  picturesque  descriptions  given  in  the  Opium- 
Eater. 
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p»roqii«t  of  the  Queen  of  Sheb&,  ftoJ  iimUtei],  to  the  best  of  ny 
ability,  tho  voice  ami  cri(!«  of  tbftt  intorcnting  binl.  The  viswtu 
bccnnio  m  gTotP3<{uo  th&t  I  waa  Hcued  with  a  desire  lo  sketdi 
tham,  wkicb  I  did  in  fiva  minatM,  with  iDOOQccirnblo  rspidH;, 
on  tb«  backa  of  leltcrs,  cards,  or  anv  piece  of  pagier  od  which  I 

could  lay  my  bandj.     One  of  them  U  tlie  portrait  of  Dr. , 

AS  IiD  appeared  to  Die,  itoatcd  at  the  pisno,  dri.'««o<I  ii»  a  Turk, 
willi  H  nun  painted  on  the  back  of  his  vest.  The  notea  are  re- 
presented escaping  from  tho  instramcat  in  tho  form  of  gniu 
and  Kpiralti,  c&priciouiily  intertwiftted.  Another  sketch  bean 
this  inacripdon :  '  An  animal  of  horeaftor.'  It  rcprpscnta  a  lir- 
ing  locomotive,  with  a  awnn'ii  neck  tenniuating  in  ibc  jaws  of  i 
serpent,  whence  iesne  jets  of  smoke,  with  two  monstrous  paws, 
composed  of  wheels  and  pulleys ;  each  pair  of  paws  ha»  a  pwr  of 
wings ;  and  on  the  tail  of  the  animal  is  seated  the  Moroury  of 
the  ancients,  who  is  confessing  himself  to  bo  conquered,  notwith- 
standing his  heels.  Thanks  to  hasohisoh,  I  have  painted  from 
nature  tho  portrait  of  a  gublin.  Even  now,  I  fancy  1  hear  then 
whining  and  mowing  at  night  in  my  old  beauffet."* 

The  marvellous  effects  of  haschiscb  being  made  known,  wg 
experimented  on  hypodiouJriui;a,  in  prowcnci;  of  Nuvt-nil  of  the 
fiic'iilty  who  had  given  most  stmlv  tu  tliis  Mi!i-^taiii.'i'.t  The 
state  of  these  patients  was  in  no  degree  modified,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  the  virtues  attributed  to  this  substance  gained 
many  partisans.  Besides,  its  use  is  not  without  danger.  The 
Eastern  governments  must  have  considered  it  to  be  great,  to 
have  interdicted  its  use.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Madden 
and  Desgenettes  saw  several  lunatics  in  the  hospital,  at  Cairo, 
who  had  lost  their  reason  simply  from  the  use  of  haschisch.J 
Quite  recently,  the  papers  called  attention  to  numerous  cases  of 
mental  alienation  noticed  at  Constantinople,  owing  to  the  oae  of 

*  La  Preaie,  10th  July,  1843.  Every  one  will  recognize  in  this  desorip- 
tion,  a  perfect  similitude  with  Cues  CXLII.  and  CXLV.  For  more  ample 
details,  eiamine  the  work  of  M.  Aubert  Roche,  entitled  De  la  peste  et  da 
T;phDs  de  L'Orient,  1843,  1  vol.  8vo.,  and  above  all,  the  work  of  Dr. 
More  an,  od  Uaiohiich. 

t  Annuaire  de  Tb6rapenCique  de  M.  Bouohardet,  pour  1345,  p.  32. 

t  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Influeoos  de  la  civilisation  aur  le  d^Toloppemeiit 
de  la  folie. 
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haschisch.*     It  is  not  long  since  we  read  the  following  account 
in  a  public  journal : — 

^'  A  frightful  scene  occurred  on  the  30th  of  May,  on  board  the 
Empress,  a  packet-ship  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  on  the  run  from 
Trebizond  to  Constantinople.  The  number  of  passengers  was 
above  two  hundred,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  Turks  and  Persians. 
Amongst  them  were  two  Affghan  dervishes  of  Gandahar.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon,  their  prayers  being  concluded,  the  dery- 
ishes  were  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  the  consequences 
of  which  were  terrible.  In  an  instant,  they  had  shot  a  young 
Greek,  stabbed  an  Armenian,  and  Lloyd's  agent  from  Trebi- 
zond. Six  other  passengers  were  more  or  less  dangerously 
wounded.  Finally,  by  order  of  the  captain,  the  sailors  killed 
the  dervishes  with  the  bayonet.  These  furious  madmen  were 
from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  of  the  sect  of  the 
Schitties.  They  commenced  the  carnage  without  provocation. 
From  the  report  of  several  passengers,  it  appears  certain  that 
they  had  become  intoxicated  with  haschisch.  For  a  time,  the 
Turks  and  Persians  on  board  appeared  inclined  to  take  part  with 
them,  but  the  energy  of  the  captain  happily  prevented  this.^f 

Indeed,  a  prolonged  indulgence  in  this  drug  must  necessarily 
have  a  fatal  effect  on  the  heidth.  The  momentary  loss  of  reason, 
although  it  be  intentional,  presents  but  a  melancholy  spectacle. 

There  is  a  poisonous  substance,  which  has  also  the  power  of 
producing  hallucinations,  called  stramonium  (datura  stramonium), 
thorn-apple,  which  has  been  latterly  recognized  as  their  antidote, 
in  imitation  of  that  weapon  of  the  olden  time,  which  is  said  to 
have  cured  the  wounds  it  made. 

Case  GXLY.  Some  years  since,  a  musical  composer,  under 
the  distress  occasioned  by  domestic  griefs,  attempted  suicide. 
For  this  purpose,  he  took  a  strong  dose  of  datura.  The  effect 
of  this  poison  was  exhibited  in  giddiness  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  intoxication.  He  saw  troops  of  men  whirling  in  a  circle  be- 
fore him,  who  endeavored  to  drag  him  into  their  vortex.  All 
the  characters  in  the  ballet  of  OustavtiSj  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  during  the  evening,  appeared  to  him  making  grimaces, 
and  harassing  him  in  every  way.     He  fell  to  the  ground,  sense- 

*  De  PabuB  de  Haschisoh,  AnnalJI6d.  Pay.,  Jan.  1851. 
t  La  Presse,  22d  Jane,  1845. 
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'.ess,  and  was  takeu  to  the  guardhouse,  where  ho  gave  wa^  to 
the  greatest  violence,  imagining  himself  to  be  HurrounilcJ  by 
assassins,  robbers,  and  wretches,  who  sought  to  injure  biiD. 
These  figures  were  countless  in  numbers,  of  gigantic  stature,  and 
hideous,  in  appearance.  He  was  tukcn  to  the  IIGtul  Pieu,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  M.  Ilusson,  who  treated  him  for  furious 
delirium.  On  the  following  day,  when  he  was  brought  to  my 
establishment,  his  cxcitonient  bad  greatly  diminished.  The 
pupils  of  the  eyes  were  still  dilated,  and  extraordinary  figures 
still  visible.  This  phenomenon  soon  ceased,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  he  was  cured. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1843,  throe  young  children  ato  a 
quantity  of  the  seedn  of  the  Jatura.  Symptoms  were  soon  ma- 
nifefltod  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  that  sub' 
stance ;  numerous  hallucinations  of  sight  were  united  to  these 
phenomena,  in  two  of  the  8ick  children.  On  the  following  day 
the  symptoms  were  considerably  diminished  in  all  three,  but  the 
youngest  felt  a  great  weakoess  in  the  limbs.  The  day  after,  all 
uneasiness  had  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment.* 

Several  patients,  under  the  influence  of  datura,  which  had  bnii 
applied  according  to  Dr.  Morcau's  method,  saw  animals  in  tb« 
middle  of  their  beds.     The  virion  occurred  chiefly  in  the  night. 

Hallucinations  and  illasiona  are  ctjuiillj  excited  by  the  berries 
of  belladonna.  An  account  is  given  in  the  great  Dictionnaire 
lies  Sciencet  Midicalet  of  a  company  of  soldiers,  who,  having 
inadvertently  eaten  of  this  fruit,  experienced  numerous  illusions. 
M.  Baillarger,  in  his  clinical  lectures  in  the  SaUpHriere,  has 
described  several  cases  of  this  character;  a  maid-servant,  hav- 
ing taken  an  infusion  of  belladonna  on  the  approach  of  her 
periods,  had  an  attack  of  delirium  ;  she  was  surronnded  by  little 
animals  running  on  the  ground,  of  various  colors  and  sizee.  She 
attempted  to  seize  one,  but,  instead  of  an  animal,  caught  only  a 
leaf,  as  is  related  in  the  Storiet  of  the  Thousand  and  OneNightt, 
and  in  the  legends  of  Treasures  sold  hy  the  Devil.^ 

*  Eiaminat.  Med.,  15tb  of  Maj,  1843. 

f  The  use  of  carootio  beveragefi,  aod  poisonous  Bubstonces,  for  the  par- 
poio  of  cftQaing  trans  format!  on  8,  of  preparing  for  initiation,  etc.,  is  traced 
far  into  antiqnitj.  M.  Euedbe  Salverte  boa  collected  many  eiamplei  in 
his  work  on  tbe  Occnlt  Science 

Prosper  Alpin  relates  that,  in  hU  time,  the  Egyptians  used  a  number  of 
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The  third  section  comprises  hallucinations  combined  with  mental 
alienation.    It  should  be  observed  that,  in  many  circumstances, 

intoxicating  drinks,  which  made  them  act  like  madmen.  Whenever  they 
wished  to  excuse  a  bad  action,  they  said  they  had  partaken  of  herbs.  He 
describes  the  principal  ones  under  the  names  of  '*  affion,  anis,  bora,  ber- 
nari,  and  bus,''  and  enters  into  some  details  of  their  composition  (Prosper 
Alpin,  Dc  Medicini  JSgyptiamm,  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  p.  118-122). 

Kempfer  speaks  of  a  medicine  of  this  character,  the  effects  of  which  ap- 
peared similar  to  those  of  nepenthe,  which  we  believe  to  be  Indian  hemp. 
Having,  with  his  companions,  partaken  of  an  electuary  given  to  him  during 
a  repast  by  the  Indians,  they  felt  so  happy  that  they  could  only  express 
their  joy  by  laughter,  cries,  and  reciprocal  caresses.  At  night,  when  they 
moanted  their  horses  to  return  home,  they  thought  themselves  carried  by 
Pegasus  through  the  clouds,  surrounded  by  rainbows ;  and,  on  recovering 
from  this  effect,  they  were  ravenously  hungry,  and  ate  with  avidity  what- 
ever was  offered  to  them.  On  the  following  day  their  health  of  mind  and 
body  was  excellent. — Sauvages,  NosoL  Meth,,  class  viii.  gencr.  xvii.  lim. 
iii.  par.  i.  p.  371.  Friedreich,  Algemetne  Diagnoctik  der  psycsischen  Krank- 
eUm,  Wurzburg,  1830. 

The  mtickamore  is  a  mushroom,  common  in  Kamtschatka  and  Siberia. 
Bencowski  relates  that  a  Siberian  schuman  whom  he  consulted,  used  an 
infusion  of  muchamore ;  this  drink  first  plunged  him  into  delirium,  then  into 
a  deep  sleep.  If  eaten  either  dry  or  infused,  it  sometimes  produces  death, 
always  strong  delirium,  sometimes  of  a  gay  character,  at  others  full  of 
sadness  and  terror.  Those  who  partake  of  it  believe  themselves  to  be  un- 
der the  irresistible  power  of  the  spirit  that  lives  in  the  poisonous  mush- 
room. In  one  of  these  paroxysms,  a  Cossack  imagined  that  the  spirit 
desired  him  to  confess  his  sins ;  and  so,  in  fact,  he  did,  before  all  his  com- 
rades.— Krakenninikof,  Description  du  Kamtschathay  part  i.  chap.  iv. 

Porta  and  Cardan  give  two  receipts  for  witches'  ointment;  nightshade 
formed  the  basis  of  the  one,  henbane  and  opium  of  the  other.  The  wise 
Gassendi,  in  order  to  enlighten  those  poor  wretches  who  believed  them- 
selves witches,  endeavored  to  discover  their  secret,  and  to  imitate  it.  With 
an  ointment  in  which  he  introduced  opium  (probably  belladonna),  he 
anointed  the  peasantry,  and  persuaded  them  that  by  that  means  they  would 
go  to  the  sabbath.  After  a  long  sleep,  they  awakened,  convinced  that 
the  magical  proceeding  had  taken  effect;  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
what  they  had  seen,  and  the  pleasures  they  had  enjoyed;  and  related  in 
what  respect  the  action  of  opium  was  marked  by  voluptuous  sensations. — 
Eus^be  Salverte,  op.  cit,  p.  294. 

A  witch  was  found,  in  1545,  in  possession  of  an  ointment  composed  of 
stupefying  drugs.  Andr6  Laguna,  physician  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  used  it 
to  anoint  a  woman  who  was  attacked  with  frenzy  and  restlessness.  She 
slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  when  they  succeeded  in  waking  her,  com- 
plained that  they  had  taken  her  from  the  arms  of  a  handsome  young  man. — 
Llorente,  Hist,  de  Ulnq,^  t.  iii.  p.  428. 

This  hallucination  may  be  compared  with  those  experienced  by  women 
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tliey  precede  tlie  ilcvelopment  of  innanity,  ao  tliat  they  may 
be  considered  aa  causes ;  but  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  appeu 

(loTOtfld  tn  the  wciriihip  iif  Out  nigther  i>f  the  guclii,  nho  liOfttd  ContlnuoUf 
tlio  nounil  of  fluUs  &ni)  tnniljo urine*,  «a«  the  Riorry  dnncM  at  Uatui  tnd 
sntjm,  itDil  felt  ineipruaiiible  jilDAUUreii. — Euiibe  Salverte,  p.  295. 

Th«  aapirnnta  to  iDitintion,  and  ihoM  who  eumti  tn  dnmaod  iitnoiii  of  the 
god»,  in  droamB,  partouk,  after  a  prcw-iribyd  fiwt,  ot  food  dxprtw*!/  pre- 
pared for  them  -,  and  above  all,  of  m^iitnriouii  i)c:Tftrft|;(ii,  Much  iw  tlie  wftten 
of  Letho,  and  tho  wateriuf  SIuemiMtjiie,  in  tiiogrotu  of 'frophoniu*,  or  tbe 
Cic^ion,  Id  the  Eleuninian  rajsUirinn. 

Of  tho  BubgtanccB  intended  to  pruducc  the  modi  important  effecln  inoocull 
cor«m(iDl<!ii.  thn  noporiflQ  yreta  tho  nimplcit  and  the  mosl  uumnun.  Plu* 
tnruh  has  prvverved  a  description  of  tho  mjRterioa  of  Trophnniui,  writtm 
by  n  man  who  hwl  paaud  two  dnji  and  two  niglita  in  the  gruttu.  Th«y 
appear  more  like  the  dreauu  of  a  niaii  lutoxicatod  by  a  pownrfnl  nuroodc, 
than  any  real  scenos.  Tim  arch  in,  tho  aamv  of  tho  initiated,  ciponeuovd 
A  violent  headaohe  when  the  apparitions  commenced,  or,  what  i>  the  *amg 
thing,  wlicn  tho  hev irit^o  liegun  to  affect  Ilia  Bcnseg :  and  when  the  apps- 
rilione  vaiiialied,  that  it,  wlion  he  awoke  from  his  duliriaoB  skop,  the  aauc 
pnin  occurred. 

TimnrchuB  died  in  three  months  after.  Doubtleee  the  priests  naed  vary 
powerful  ilrag*.— Plutnrch,  2)e  Vanumio  SoeriUu. 

Varron,  quoted  )iy  St.  Aiignitin,  anya  that  the  Italian  aorcoreesee  entioad 
the  li>o  conRding  travollcrB  to  foilow  them,  and  niado  them  cnt  of  a  chceKH 
containing  a  drug,  which  changed  them  into  beoBta  of  burden.  They  thvn 
loaded  thc^m  with  their  baggage,  and,  nt  the  end  of  the  journej,  changed 
them  again  into  their  natural  forma.  Under  theae  figurative  expreNioDi, 
copied  from  Varron,  who  eurelj  quoted  his  own  experience,  it  ie  evident 
that  the  mind  uf  tho  traveller  was  bo  disturbed  b;  the  drug  he  had  taken, 
that  he  blindly  submitted  to  its  singular  influence  until  the  magtciane  pat 
an  end  to  it  by  administering  an  antidote. — St.  Auguatin,  De  cieitaU  Dei, 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  xvii.,  xviii.  See  La  li-aduclion  de  M.  Xortau,  edition  Char- 
pentier,  1843. 

We  will  not  refer  to  the  enuhantmentB  of  Circe,  their  authenticity  not 
being  eBtabiishcd  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  that  far  diatant  period, 
the  properties  of  certain  poiBonoua  plants  were  underatood.  A,  Laguna,  in 
his  commentaries  on  Dioscoridea,  mentions  a  kind  of  eoianum,  the  root  of 
which,  taken  in  wine,  a  drachm  to  a  dose,  fills  the  imagination  with  the 
moat  delicious  illusiona. — Diotcoridea,  lib.  75,  oap.  iv. ;  citj  par  Llorente, 
EUt.  de  iVnj.,  p.  457. 

In  collating  the  various  opinions  on  the  Nipeuthea  of  Homer,  M.'Virey 
discovers  it  in  the  hyoacyamna  datura  of  Forakal,  which  is  need  through- 
out Egypt  and  the  Eaat  in  an  analogoua  manner ;  and  this  writer  pojnta 
out  several  eubatancea  capable  of  producing  effecta  no  leaa  wonderful. — 
Virey,  BulUiiH  de  Pharmacit,  t.  v.  Feb.  1813,  pp.  49,  50. 

Pliny  aaya  that  the  "  potomantea,  or  thalaaaigl^,  grows  oo  the  banks  of  the 
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daring  the  mental  malady,  when  they  are  but  an  effect,  a  symp- 
tom, a  result.  Here,  several  questions  present  themselves:  Do^s 
hallucination  depend  on  organic  derangement  brought  on  by 
disease  ?  Is  it  united  to  the  psycho-cerebral  excitation  which  has 
caused  insanity — ^in  a  word,  is  it  physical  or  moral  ?  The  dis- 
tinction is  often  very  difficult;  nevertheless,  the  nature  of  the 
hallucination,  and  its  direct  connection  with  the  cause  of  the  in- 
sanity, is  authority  for  believing  that  it  is  often  owing  to  moral 
excitement.  With  these  reservations,  we  think  that  the  action 
of  mental  diseases,  although  not  sufficiently  understood,  should 
none  the  less  be  classed  amongst  physical  causes. 

In  treating  of  hallucinations  as  combined  with  insanity,  we 
have  shown  that  they  are  very  common;  so  also  are  illusions  in 
monomania,  stupidity,  and  mania.  We  have  equally  observed 
them  in  puerperal  mania,  dementia,  and  even  general  paralysis 
with  dementia.  We  conclude,  from  analogy,  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly exist  in  some  degrees  of  imbecility.  For  farther  informa- 
tion, we  refer  to  the  different  chapters  on  alienation. 

Those  hallucinations  which  show  themselves  with  nervous 
diseases  other  than  madness,  are  classed  under  the  fourth  sec- 
tion— such  as  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondria,  and 
frenzy.*  To  this  section  belong  certain  nervous  conditions  which, 
without  being  completely  morbid,  have  more  than  one  root  in 
pathology;  such  are  nightmare  and  ecstasy.  We  will  here  re- 
peat the  remark  made  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  separate  the  two  influences  (moral  and  physical) ;  for 
example,  ecstasy  is  very  often  due  to  the  first  of  these  causes, 
and  hypochondria,  as  has  been  proved  by  M.  Dubois  of  Amiens, 
in  his  work,  submits  equally  to  its  action.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, attach  more  importance  to  classifications  than  they  merit ; 
they  are  artificial  assistants  to  the  mind,  and  incessantly  present 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  collecting  facts  of  hallucinations  as  de- 
veloped in  nervous  diseases  (madness  excepted)  into  a  single  group, 
we  know  very  well  that  many  of  these  states  were  determined 
by  moral  causes ;  but  our  object  was  to  make  a  single  section  of 

Indua,  and  the  gelatophellis  near  Baotria.    Infusions  of  these  two  plants, 
made  into  a  drink»  cause  delirium ;  the  one  causes  extraordinary  visions, 
the  other  excites  continual  laughter." 
*  Sandras,  Traits  pratique  des  maladies  ner?enses,  1851,  p.  360. 
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these  m&Iadica,  and  to  cxlilbit  tbcir  niorbiil  influence  on  the 
production  of  hull uci nations.  Ah  to  the  dovelopmsots  ^thich 
compriao  the  subject  of  this  fourth  division,  they  will  be  found 
Bufiiciently  illustrated  eUcwbere. 

The  JijVi  and  last  section  comprchenda  hallucinations  whioh 
occur  in  inflnnimatory,  acute,  and  chronic  diHoases,  and  in  eere- 
ral  other  affectiona.  Acute  ddliriiim,  to  nhich  stiliject  wo  invited 
attention  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine, 
has  appeared  to  us  to  establish  n  natural  transition  botweon  the 
preceding  divisiouH,  and  this  one,  by  reason  of  its  double  ele- 
ment, nervous  and  inflammatory.*  The  febrile  state  L*  that 
which  presents  the  moat  hallucinations.  They  are  eciually  noticed 
in  some  congestions  and  inflammation  of  the  organs.  Thoy  are 
not  unusual  in  typhoid  and  intermittent  fovcrs.  8omo  uulhora 
have  related  remarkable  instances  of  their  occurrence  in  the 
gout.  Certain  dispositions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  lost  Stages 
of  liectic  diseases,  abstinenco,  and  convalescence,  syncope,  and 
prolonged  watching,  are  all  favorable  to  their  product  ion. 
Decker  relates  that  thirty-two  shipwrecked  mariners,  after  a 
lengthened  watch,  believed  tbat  thej  saw  sloopK,  and  flahcrmen 
drying  their  nets,  with  Moors  and  Dutchmen  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, wlio^i'  cli'thiii;,'  they  perfectly  distinguished. |  Finally, 
they  have  been  observed  in  some  constitutions  subject  to  pecnliar 
atmospheric  influence. 

We  have  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  to  expl&in  the 
causes  of  hallucinations.  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  bav- 
ing  brought  them  all  into  notice  ;  bnt  we  believe  that  our  work 
will  provide  useful  materials  for  the  etiology  of  this  affection. 
It  now  remains  to  draw  up  a  succinct  summary. 

Recapitulation. — The  etiology  of  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions has  never  been  the  subject  of  a  special  work,  hecaase  all 
authors  have  looked  upon  them  as  an  adjunct  of  madness. 

Former  hallucinations,  those  compatible  with  reason — isolated 
hallncinations,  and  those  which  are  united  with  diseases,  may 
furnish  useful  instructions  on  their  etiology. 

Hallucinations  appearing  with  mental  diseases,  their  division 

*  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Du  D61ire  aigu  obiervfi  dan*  \e*  6ta1)lisaeiiieDl( 
i.'A\ikakt.    Ouvrage  couroonfi  par  I'InstUut  de  France,  1845,  4to. 
t  Le  Monde  Enchants,  t.  It.  pp.  55,  SQ. 
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into  moral  and  physical  causes  may  also  apply  to  them.  The 
mode  in  which  hallucinations  are  developed  in  epidemic  illusions 
evidently  applies  to  moral  influence. 

Education,  credulity,  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  epoch,  and 
different  states  of  society,  should  be  the  objects  of  special  study 
in  the  research,  for  causes. 

Amongst  the  moral  causes  which  have  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence on  hallucinations,  may  be  placed  the  belief  in  the  power 
and  co-operation  of  spirits,  demons,  sorcery,  magic,  lycantrophy, 
visions  of  souls  in  punishment  asking  for  prayers,  of  spirits  who 
make  revelations,  announce  an  approaching  death,  return  to 
fulfil  a  compact,  vampirism,  ecstasies,  etc. 

All  passions,  fixed  ideas,  and  great  preoccupation,  may  be  a 
source  of  hallucinations.     Remorse  must  especially  be  noted. 

A  great  number  of  hallucinations  are  occasioned  by  physical 
causes. 

The  principal  physical  causes  which  influence  the  development 
of  hallucinations  may  be  classed  under  five  heads  : — 

To  the  first  belong  inheritance,  the  sexes,  the  times,  tempera- 
ment, professions,  physiological  causes,  seasons,  climate,  and 
places. 

The  second  comprehends  mechanical  causes,  fermented  liquors, 
alcoholic  beverages,  certain  gaseous  and  narcotic  substances ; 
poisons,  such  as  opium,  haschisch,  datura  stramonium,  bella- 
donna, and  several  others. 

The  third  head  embraces  hallucinations  attendant  on  mental 
alienations;  whether  preceding  them,  occurring  during  their 
course,  or  succeeding  them. 

Under  the  fourth  head  may  be  ranked  hallucinations  which 
show  themselves  with  catalepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondria,  rage, 
nightmare,  sleep,  and  ecstasy.  These  different  states  present 
distinctions;  thus,  sleep,  a  physiological  phenomenon,  is  only 
placed  in  the  catalogue  on  account  of  nightmare,  and  because 
the  hallucinations  observable  in  it  are  often  the  commencement 
of  disease,  or  at  least  of  an  abnormal  disposition.  Ecstasy,  we 
have  only  brought  into  the  group  on  account  of  the  pathological 
state  which  it  may  determine;  but  we  have  elsewhere  observed 
that  the  hallucinations  which  it  occasions  are  often  due  to  moral 
causes. 

Finally,  around  the  fifth  and  last  head,  are  grouped  halluci- 
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acUons  remarked  in  acute,  ctironic,  and  other  diseaecs.  Id  ttis 
BMtion,  we  have  placed  those  occurring  in  acate  detirincif  the 
diseases  of  the  brain,  fever,  congestioDS,  inflammstioQs  of  the 
organs,  typhoid  and  intermittent  fevers,  gout,  pellagra,  cblorosit, 
tlio  last  stage  of  chronic  diseases,  abstinence,  syncope,  conva- 
lescence, and  some  constitutions  under  atmospheric  influence. 

It  is  probable  that  hallucinations  have  been  seen  in  other 
forms  of  disease ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  their  m»dc  of 
action,  it  is  sufficient  for  ua  to  notice  those  in  which  they  arc 
most  frequently  exhibited. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


OK  HALLUCINATIONS  CONSIDERED  IN  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL,  HISTORI- 
CAL, AND  RELIGIOUS  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

DiFFBKBHOS  of  the  psychology  of  hallucinations,  as  dependent  on  soundness  of 
mind  or  insanity — Incitements  to  madness — Introduction  of  physiology  into  his- 
tory— The  philosophy  of  history  contrary  to  this  doctrine — Deyelopment  of  sen- 
sorial impressions  in  the  brain ;  the  change  which  they  undergo — Hallucinations 
differ  according  to  the  character  of  indiTiduals — A  few  words  on  the  nature'and 
seat  of  hallucinations — Influence  of  the  nervous  and  sanguine  systems — Of  the 
nature  of  ideas — Division  of  ideas  into  spiritual  and  sensual — The  second 
alone  ftmish  materials  for  hallucinations — Influence  of  attention,  comparison, 
imagination,  memory,  and  association,  on  the  mechanism  of  hallucination — Cor- 
poreity of  spiritual  ideas  caused  by  the  abuse  of  abstraction — ^Apparitions  of 
Cassius,  Brutus,  and  Julian — Hallucinations  do  not  alone  borrow  their  mate- 
rials ft*om  actual  ideas;  they  are  also  reminiscences  of  old  and  erroneous 
impressions — The  origin  of  false  ideas  may  be  found  in  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  self— In  many  cases,  hallucination  is  almost  a  normal 
state,  which  explains  why  so  many  celebrated  men  have  been  attacked  by  it, 
without  becoming  insane — Historical  hallucinations  show  themselves  first  in 
persons  collectively ;  secondly  individually — Examples  of  Loyola,  Luther,  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  G.  Fox— Each  of  these  characters  may  be  looked  on  as  the  per- 
sonification of  an  epoch,  a  useful  idea — Their  hallucinations  do  not,  in  general, 
offer  any  analogy  to  those  of  the  present  time,  which  are  more  or  less  com- 
bined with  madness — In  every  celebrated  man  there  is  a  spiritual  character 
(history),  and  a  mortal  character  (biography) — Many  hallucinations  are  those 
of  the  age,  not  of  the  individual — ^A  line  of  division  ought  to  be  established 
between  the  apparitions  of  Holy  Writ  and  the  hallucinations  of  profane 
history,  and  even  those  of  many  Christians — Reaqntulation, 

A  PRELIMINARY  Study  has  initiated  us  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
moral  and  physical,  social  and  individual  causes,  which  concur 
in  favoring  the  development  of  hallucinations;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  nature  of  this  phenomenon;  to 
analyze,  as  much  as  possible,  its  mode  of  formation,  and  its  con- 
stituent elements,  and  to  indicate  its  general  and  particular 
characteristics;  such  will  be  the  object  of  this  secondary  study, 
which  we  will  call  psychologicaL 
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The  contest  wbicli  wo  have  mnint&ined  to  establish  the  co- 
exiatcncG  of  hallucinations  vrith  reason,  will  meet  with  ntrongcr 
and  more  obstinate  opposition  on  this  new  gronnd.  Id  fact,  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  must  necessarily  offer  very  dig- 
tinct  differencea,  according  to  whether  it  Je  viewed  in  tho  light 
of  madness  or  of  sound  reason.  In  the  first  case,  halluctnattocs 
will  be  the  consefjuenco  of  deranged  health ;  in  tho  second,  it 
will  be  a  phyaiologioal  state,  resulting  from  a  higher  degree  of 
attention  and  enthusiasm ;  tho  ausiltary,  and  not  the  provocative 
of  the  idea. 

In  order  that  tho  suit  now  brought  before  science  may  be 
properly  Judged,  we  should  first  point  out  the  reasons  advanced 
by  our  adversaries,  and  afterwards  develop  our  principles  and 
the  facta  on  which  thoy  rest;  by  this  method,  the  whole  matter 
will  bo  under  observation,  and  judgment  can  bo  pronounced 
when  the  case  has  been  heard. 

The  celebrated  M.  Leiut,  who  may  justly  be  considered 
aa  head  of  the  school  which  has  introduced  physiology  into 
history,  has  explained  his  doctrine  in  tho  following  words: 
"  Let  us  look  at  Socrates,  who  not  only  imagines  that  he  receives 
influences  and  divine  inspirations,  but  who  bclicvos  that,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  prnil'tro,  In'  [iu.— ^ijsmch  n  fiinjil;ir  influence  over  his 
friends  and  disciples,  and  almost  over  strangers,  even  when  at 
a  distance  from  them,  and  to  whom,  in  the  exercise  of  this  fa- 
culty, stone-walls  offer  no  impediment.  One  cannot,  in  fact, 
see  or  hear  anything  more  extravagant  or  more  characteristic  of 
insanity ;  and  hallucinists,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  pretend  to 
impart  or  to  receive  physical  influences  from  a  distance  by  aid 
of  magnetism  and  free-masonry,  express  themselves  in  like 
manner  with  Socrates,  and  are  not,  in  this  view,  greater  madmen 
than  he  was.  In  modern  times,  the  insanity  of  Tasso,  Pascal, 
Rousseau,  Swammerdam,  Vanhelmont,  and  Swedenborg,  are  now 
almost  universally  acknowledged  by  men  who  blended  the  study 
of  morbid  psychology  with  that  of  history  and  philosophy."* 

Leuret,  in  his  Fragment  Ptychohgiquet,  and  M.  Calmeil,  in 

*  Ldut,  Du  Dfimon  de  Socrate,  specimeo  of  the  application  of  psjebo- 
logicol  scienoe  to  that  of  bigtorj,  enlarged  from  M^moireB  Bur  lea  Hallnei- 
naUoni  et  U  Folie,  1636,  p.  121. 
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his  work,'^  have  upheld  the  same  doctrine,  which  is  likewise  that 
of  M.  Baillarger. 

M.  AI.  Maury,  who  has  supported  the  opinions  of  M.  L^ut, 
by  his  deep  researches  and  vast  erudition,  also  observes  that 
notice  must  be  taken  of  the  effect  which  the  temperament  and 
health  of  individuals  has  on  civil  society. 

According  to  this  scholar,  events  are  almost  always  accom- 
plished by  isolated  or  single  wills  and  individual  acts,  and  con- 
sequently, historical  facts  may  often  fall  under  the  empire  of 
physiological  laws.f 

The  philosophy  of  history  is  entirely  at  variance  with  this 
proposition.  It  shows,  in  fact,  that  individuals  never  lead  their 
epoch;  the  proof  of  which  is,  that  if  the  ideas  which  they  defend 
have  not  attained  maturity,  or  if  they  precede  their  age,  the 
orijginators  almost  always  perish  on  the  scaffold,  in  torture,  in 
misery,  or  in  obscurity;  they  are  fortunate  if  they  are  not  stigma- 
tised with  the  ban  of  madness.  As  to  those  favorites  of  fortune  and 
renown,  who  are  happy  enough  to  live  at  the  right  time,  success 
attends  them  so  long  as  they  respond  to  the  general  need;  but  if, 
dazzled  by  their  triumphs,  they  attempt  to  substitute  their  own 
wills  for  those  of  others,  and  turn  the  current  of  ideas  to  their 
own  profit,  they  are  almost  invariably  precipitated  from  the 
exalted  station  in  which  circumstances  have  placed  them.  Man, 
notwithstanding  his  pride,  is  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  and  Bossuet  has  well  said :  ^^  Man  moves,  but  it  is 
God  who  leads  him." 

Amongst  other  objections  which  have  been  addressed  to  me, 
it  has  been  said:  ^^Tou  have  not  decided  whether  hallucination 
is  or  is  not  a  disease.  A  phenomenon  either  is  or  is  not  normal. 
There  is  in  hallucination  something  more  than  a  mental  error, 
there  is  a  fact." 

*De  la  Folie,  consider^e  tar  le  point  de  vne  pathologiqne,  philofophique^ 
hittoriqae,  et  jadioiaire,  2  toU.  Paris,  IS45. 

t  Al.  Maury,  De  rhallucination  enyisag^e  au  point  de  vae  philosophiqae 
et  hiBtoriqoe,  oa  Ezamen  critique  de  Topinion  emise  par  M.  Brierre  de 
Boitmonttonchantles  caract^res  auzquelles  on  doitreconnaitrerhallucina- 
tion  ches  certains  personages  c616bres  de  Thistoire. — Annai,  Mid,  I^yek, 
t  V.  p.  317,  1845. 

Calmeil,  De  la  Folie  considerde  sar  la  point  de  vne  pathologiqne,  philo- 
•ophiqne,  historique,  et  jadioiaire,  anal,  par  Al.  Maarj. — Annal.  M6d^  /^ycA. 
t  vu.  p.  110, 1846. 
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To  those  critics  I  reply,  that  they  are  mUtaliea  in  assortug 
that  I  have  declined  the  (inesliuu  of  how  fur  tliiii  phenomenon  ia 
influencod  bj  the  etute  of  health.  This  is  evident  hy  the  divi- 
gion  I  have  made  of  hallucinatioDS  into  physiological  and  murhid. 
My  opinion  agrco  with  thosfc  (if  the  able  phyaiciana  whom  I  ha?e 
quoted,  that  it  is  diatinguishcd  by  tbo  following  cbarocterititics, 
viz. :  vhcQ  the  hallucination  is  recognised  by  the  pcraon  affected 
na  an  error,  when  it  exercises  no  evil  in&uenco  on  th«  conduct, 
and  ia  only  the  effect  of  a  rational  idi'u,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  net  of  n  nindman  ;  but  when  it  incites  to  murder,  to  eni- 
cide,  to  the  performance  of  a  culpable  or  ridiculouD  action,  con- 
trary to  the  eternal  laws  of  good  sense,  it  is  evidently  morbid. 

The  qucation  of  limit  {iresents  insurmountable  difficnltten. 
Who  can  say  :  "There  reason  ends  and  madness  begiuo  ?"  What 
naturalist  in  prepared  to  luy  down  the  line  of  demarcation  he- 
tneen  the  last  link  of  the  animal  and  the  first  of  tbo  vegetable 
kingdom  7  So  it  is  with  hallucinations.  Let  what  we  have  said 
on  reveries  and  dreams  he  remenibercd ;  also,  what  Mei.-itcr  has 
aaid  on  the  intemicdiute  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and 
it  will  be  Been  that  there  are  normal  or  almost  normal  ballucinv 
tions,  as  well  as  insane  ones;  but  there  in  a  period  when  it  be- 
couies  almost  impossible  to  separate  tlicm,  although  experience 
may  distinguish  the  diffcrcneea.  Without  doubl,  there  may  be 
hallacination  in  a  fact ;  bat  the  mirage,  the  square  tower  which 
appears  round,  the  stick  which,  when  plunged  into  water  aj^rears 
broken,  are  also  facts,  and  yet  would  any  one  dare  to  call  those 
who  see  and  believe  in  these  phenomena,  madmen  ? 

Another  observation  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  appreciated. 
Some  say  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  insane  and  monomaniacs 
perform  great  acts;  they  recognise  no  obstacles;  they  have 
neither  doubt  nor  uncertainty  ;  and  follow  unreaistingly  the  real- 
ization of  their  thoughts,  whilst  men  in  their  senses  weigh  all 
the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and  trust  nothing  to  chance. 
In  this  Tiow,  Alexander,  Christopher  Columbus,  and  a  host  of 
others  woold  be  madmen.  All  the  heroic  traits  with  which  his- 
tory abounds,  all  those  sublime  actions  which  electrify  us,  all 
those  saorifioes  which  move  ua  to  tears,  would  be  but  acta  of  folly, 
for  there  was  no  cold  calculation  in  them  ;  they  were  the  result 
of  enthusiasm,  honor,  and  impulse.  Assuredly,  prudence  often 
decides  oa  hnman  aotious ;  but  are  not  the  highest  of  these  ac- 
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tions  frequently  owing  to  extreme  exaltation  of  mind,  "to  an  irre- 
sistible and  nnpremeditated  transport? 

The  question  ably  sustained  by  the  two  writers  whom  we  have 
named,  is,  after  all,  but  the  reproduction,  under  another  form, 
of  the  old  medical  doctrine  of  prepotence  (prepotenza)  of  the 
organs,  a  doctrine  which  has  latterly  been  renewed  by  ingenious 
researches  on  the  subject  of  hereditary  qualities. 

Before  we  touched  on  this  subject,  many  eminent  writers 
had  shown,  how  completely  this  systematical  idea  was  opposed  to 
facts  and  history;  and,  to  give  but  one  example,  seyeral  illustri* 
ons  recluses  of  Port  Royal  enjoyed  the  finest  health,  whilst  they 
at  the  same  time  professed  doctrines  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  immortal  author  of  the  PensSes.  The  supremacy  of  mind 
orer  matter  has  been  noticed  in  a  number  of  cases.  A  renowned 
Asiatic  conqueror  was  informed,  in  his  dying  hour,  that  his  army 
was  on  the  point  qf  being  vanquished ;  he  gave  orders  to  be  placed 
in  his  palanquin,  with  the  curtains  hermetically  closed,  to  be 
borne  to  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  field,  and  his  death  not 
revealed  until  the  enemy  was  vanquished.  At  sight  of  the  im- 
perial palanquin,  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  revived;  the  enemy 
was  defeated,  and  fled;  but  on  opening  the  curtains  of  the  palan- 
quin, it  was  discovered  that  the  emperor  had  ceased  to  exist  for 
several  hours.  Sur  Thomas  More,  weakened  by  illness,  and  a  mark 
for  moral  persecution  of  every  kind,  laid  his  head  courageously 
on  the  block  in  witness  to  his  religious  faith.  Moli^re,  so  great 
in  mind,  so  profound  in  observation,  was  sickly  and  melancholy, 
yet  no  dramatist  will  ever  equal  the  richness,  truth,  and  bold- 
ness of  the  comic  sallies  in  his  immortal  works.  Does  Scarron, 
twisted  by  rheumatism  into  the  form  of  a  Z,  exhibit  in  his  works 
any  trace  of  his  physical  state  ?  Fetter  not  then  the  mind — that 
active  agent  which  rather  governs  our  organization  than  is  gov- 
erned by  it — by  the  humiliating  yoke  of  organs  and  their  mor- 
bid conditions.  Finally,  has  not  the  illustrious  Pascal  himself, 
whose  sufferings  may  be  considered  the  moving  spring  of  his 
actions,  given  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
mind  over  the  organs,  in  the  following  fact  mentioned  by  M. 
LAut:  ^  This  great  man  had  a  severe  toothache,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  stage  of  those  infirmities,  which  were  des- 
tined soon  to  bear  him  to  the  grave.  His  friend  and  admirer, 
the  Duke  of  Boannez,  left  him  one  night  suffering  greatly  from 
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that  neuralgic  BfTcction;  on  the  following  day,  finding  rnrn^ 
cured,  he  inquired  how  it  had  heen  efTected.  Pascal  told  him, 
without  appearing  to  attach  any  iuiportanco  to  it,  and,  sa 
though  he  had  used  an  ordinary  remedy,  that  he  liatl  solved 
the  problems  of  the  cycloid  curve  or  wheel,  and  that,  during 
hie  labor,  the  pain  had  disappeared."  Without  recurriu);  to 
such  elevated  examples,  there  are  few  who  have  aot  witQeseed 
ft  complete  ccsaatiuu  of  suffering  under  the  influcnco  of  study, 
distraction,  and  conversation.  \Vc  see  daily,  far  removed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  virtuous  minds  exhibiting  the  strngglo  of 
mind  with  suffering,  whilst  the  former  remains  uninjured.  Those 
who  have  watched  the  last  hours  of  real  Christiana  cannot  for- 
get their  elevation  of  thought  and  serenity  of  soul.  Indeed, 
the  weakest  bodies  frequently  possess  the  moat  unconqaerable 
minds. 

We  have  never  attempted  to  deny  the  action  which  u  «iclily 
condition  of  the  organs  exerts  over  the  will ;  and,  on  thia  subject, 
ve  think  with  M.  Cerise,  that  they  may  be  influenced  by  a  fit  of 
the  spleen,  or  a  disordered  stomach.  Does  it  follow  that  these  two 
circumstances  should  interpose,  like  superior  elements  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  history  ?  "  I  should  imagine,"  snys  the  author  rjuotcd, 
"that  care  Would  bo  taken  to  dl■i^cribo  the  inlUicncc  of  the  charac- 
ter, or,  in  other  words,  the  temperament  of  certain  men  oo  their 
actions  in  the  aggregate;  but  that  has  been  done  by  the  greater 
number  of  historians  and  biographers,  and  I  do  not  think  tbtt 
the  least  scientific  revolution  remains  to  be  made,  in  that  re- 
spect, which  will  benefit  the  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  for 
the  science  of  the  harmony  of  physics  and  moral  law  to  furnish 
the  elements  of  a  deeper  appreciation,  and  it  is  this  science 
which  should  be  enlarged  and  perfected.  To  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  individual  infirmities,  in  order  to  throw 
light  upon  the  course  of  human  affaire,  the  rise  and  fall  of  , 
nations,  and  to  hail,  under  this  pretext,  the  xntroduetion  of  phy* 
tiohgy  (under  the  name  of  pathology)  tnto  hittory,  would  be  to 
mutilate  that  great  and  noble  study,  and  lower  it  from  the  emi- 
nence, on  which  it  has  ever  stood,  to  a  most  degraded  position.* 

The  action  attributed  to  disease  on  the  determinations  of  the 
will  has  been  made,  by  M.  Carri^re,  the  subject  of  the  follow- 

•  Analy>«e  par  H.  S.  Ciriw  ( Jtmol.  Mid.  F*ych.),  i.  vi.  IMR.    De  U 
premibre  wlitioii  de  eel  ouvntge. 
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ing  reflections :  **  Let  a  man  depart  ever  so  little  from  the  com- 
mon road,  he  will  be  called  diseased ;  let  him  have  a  rich  imagi- 
nation, which  strives  to  bring  before  his  mental  vision  the  scenes 
of  an  unknown  world,  he  will  be  called  visionary  and  mad.  No- 
thing will  be  perfect  but  vulgarity,  nor  any  "one  be  considered 
in  health  but  vulgar  men. 

^  *^  Such  a  conclusion  as  this  will,  before  long,  be  mistrusted  by 
aound  medical  sense,  and  will  soon  be  rejected."^ 

Thus,  to  attempt  to  make  doctrines,  belief,  and  convictions, 
depend  on  the  sickly  state  of  the  body,  is  to  advance  a  propo- 
sition which  may  be  true  of  the  character  and  disposition,  but 
is  entirely  false  as  it  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
which  passes  in  the  mind.  Psychological  facts  do  not  act  like 
those  of  physiology ;  but,  like  them,  they  have  their  own  laws. 
If  they  are  mysteriously  united  by  certain  points  of  affinity, 
they  differ  completely  in  their  nature;  the  one  being  impalpable, 
the  other  tangible. 

The  decided  influence,  then,  of  a  morbid  organic  state  in  the 
production  of  hallucinations  is,  in  substance,  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  desire  the  introduction  of  physiology  into  history ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  integrity  of  reason  in  the  hallucina- 
tions of  many  celebrated  characters,  the  secondary  influence  of 
the  organs  in  limited  cases,  is  our  philosophical  point  of  view ; 
and  to  the  elucidation  of  which  we  consecrate  the  following 
pages. 

In  the  chapter  of  hallucinations  as  compatible  with  reason, 
we  collected  cases  suitable  to  form  a  foundation  for  this  part  of 
our  work ;  it  now  remains  for  us  to  interpret  their  signification, 
and  describe  their  results. 

Sensorial  impressions  are  incessantly  reaching  the  brain 
through  the  nerves,  which  act  as  conductors;  they  there  accu- 
mulate in  numbers,  surpassing  all  possible  calculation.  At  the 
moment  when  these  sensations  touch  the  organ,  and  cause  per- 
ception, a  change  occurs  in  their  nature  ;  they  are  absorbed  by 
the  cerebral  substance,  and  appear  to  lose  their  sensible  signs. 
The  mind  may  evoke  them  from  the  first  moment  of  their  ap- 
pearance until  the  latest  period  of  life,  and  reproduce  them 

*  L^lat,  de  I'Amul^tte  de  Pascal,  analy.  par  M.  E.  Carri^re.    Gazette 
M6dicale»  1847,  p.  269. 
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■with  the  greatest  fiiK-lity,  by  means  of  plionotic  and  )^phie 
signs;  but  the  c;c  will  notperccivv  them  with  tlioxc  brilliant 
colors  and  lively  clinraeters  wliich  tlipy  at  first  exliibited. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Some  men  haro 
the  capacity  of  extracting  animated  HcnHation!*  from  the  brain, 
and  of  seeing  things  us  if  they  were  really  before  them.  Seve- 
ral physiological  or  pathological  conditions,  reveries,  dreanut, 
concentrations  of  thought,  prolonged  meditations,  the  interme- 
diate time  between  waking  and  sleeping,  fever,  or  insanity,  may 
revivify  Bcnsations,  and  give  to  them  the  force  of  reality. 

The  silent  transformation  of  sensations  was  too  essential  for 
ns  not  to  press  a  consideration  of  the  snbjoct.  Wo  will  now 
commence  the  psychological  study  of  the  causes,  which  at  times 
may  give  to  sensations  the  appearance  of  reality. 

If  the  principal  fact,  the  production  of  the  image  of  the  sen- 
Bible  sign,  be  everywhere  the  same,  its  mode  must  necessarily 
vary  in  individuals,  and  according  to  circumstances.  We  can- 
not consider  as  identical,  the  hallucinations  of  the  madman  and 
the  child,  the  dreamer,  the  poet,  the  thinker,  the  man  power- 
fully preoccupied  or  eugrossod,  he  who  recogniaea  their  falsity, 
and  does  not  allow  them  to  influence  his  conduct,  or  he  wliu 
yields  to  them  u  to  the  prevftlent  belief  of  the  age,  m  the  aotim 
of  certain  Eubstancee,  etc.  etc.  No  man  who  believes  in  that 
religion  which  has  performed  such  wonders,  rendered  such  im- 
portant services,*  given  birth  to  so  many  prodigies,  and  which  is 
daily  a  thousand  times  more  useful  than  all  the  united  efforts  of 
philanthropy,  hut  will  reject  the  opinion  that  prophets,  spostlea, 
and  saints  were  hallucinated  madmen.  There  is  no  philosopher 
or  partisan  of  those  beautiful  doctrines,  often  marked,  it  is  true, 
with  error,  but  which  have  no  less  proved  of  what  the  human 
intellect  is  Capable,  who  consents  to  rank  the  greatest  minds  of 
antiquity  with  mad  halluciniets. 

The  material  part  of  an  idea,  its  image,  ia  very  early  mani- 
fested in  man.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  children,  perhaps  all, 
have  the  faculty  of  imagining  phantoms  in  the  dark.  With  some 
this  power  is  simply  passive,  but  others  have  the  will,  or  semi< 
will  to  call  up  or  oxcite  these  singular  effects.     "  A  child  whom 

*  Revao  dea  D«nx  Hoodes.  Da  Houvenieot  Catbo]iiiu«,  par  H.  Lovan- 
dre,  Nov.  et  Dec.  1843. 
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I  qnestioned  on  the  sabject/'  says  one  writer,  ^^ replied:  ^I  can 
tell  them  to  come,  and  they  come ;  bat  they  come  sometimes 
when  I  do  not  call  them.'  " 

When  imagination,  sparkling  with  youth,  lavishes  its  trea- 
sures, visioiis  in  the  shape  of  chimeras  and  golden  dreams  take 
possession  of  the  mind ;  whole  hours  are  devoted  to  fanciful  pro- 
jects; but,  whatever  may  be  their  fascination,  a  simple  effort  of 
reason  suffices  to  sweep  away  all  this  vapory  phantasmagoria, 
like  clouds  or  columns  of  smoke  dispersed  by  the  wind.  From 
the  heights  of  our  fanciful  transformations,  from  being  rich, 
powerful,  authors,  or  kings,  we  once  again  become  ^'Gros  Jean." 
Doubtless,  a  powerful  moral  or  physical  emotion  may  transform 
these  undecided  forms  into  hallucinations  ;  but  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  we  are  always  masters  of  ourselves  when  we  can  dis- 
miss them  at  will. 

One  fact  is  decided  by  a  research  into  psychological  phenomena, 
which  is  painful  to  contemplate,  namely,  that  delirious  conceptions 
are  forever  flitting  around  man,  similar  to  those  insects  that  are 
seen  whirling  around  by  thousands  on  a  fine  summer  evening. 
Dim,  confused,  and  unimportant  whilst  reason  is  on  the  watch, 
they  are  the  constituent  elements  of  those  castles  in  the  air  to 
which  we  all  pay  tribute.  In  dreams  their  power  increases,  and 
their  physiognomy  is  more  decided ;  then  it  is,  says  Gonolly, 
that  they  show  themselves  to  us  in  the  shape  of  landscapes,  seas, 
rivers,  and  countries.  Now  they  arise  as  vast  cities,  impenetra- 
ble forests,  objects  infinitely  varied,  fantastic  costumes,  and 
grotesque  architecture ;  now  they  are  persons  of  different  classes, 
variously  occupied;  figures  grotesque,  deformed,  or  threatening ; 
the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  thoughts ;  voices  which  whisper 
and  reveal  all  that  is  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  heart ;  in  a 
word,  the  pictured  forms  of  those  thousand  combinations  which 
compose  thought. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dreams,  wild  and  delirious  ideas  may  be 
seen  inundating  the  brain  through  all  its  senses,  and  sometimes 
even  with  a  consciousness  of  the  fact.  In  fever,  this  series  of 
imperfect  idisas,  which  buzzed  around  harmlessly  whilst  reason 
was  sound,  occupy  its  place,  drive  away  those  which  belong 
to  attention  and  comparison,  and  reign  there  as  sovereigns.  We 
insist  on  this  psychological  fact,  which  appears  to  us  a  power- 
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ful  argument  in  favor  of  tlic  p re domi nance  of  moral  oter  phyu- 
cal  causes  in  tbe  production  of  mcntnl  iliscascti. 

Men  nlio  arc  powerfully  preoccupied  with  ono  idea,  may,  by 
a  prolonged  concentration  of  it,  sue,  by  tbeir  mental  eyes,  that 
idea  materialized.  In  proportion  as  tlie  excitement  dim!iii»li«», 
the  thoughts  return  to  their  natural  course.  The  image  ban  been 
tbe  culminating  point  of  tbeir  meditation.  Tboy  believe  that 
they  have  eeen,  perhaps  tboy  have  seen,  that  which  was  tbe 
object  of  their  interests ;  nothing  unusual,  nothing  abnormal, 
bas  marked  this  phenomenoo,  and  whut  dissipates  all  their 
doubt  18,  that  the  resolres  and  actions  which  are  tbe  cohm* 
qucucca  of  this  exclusive  thought,  which  has,  uk  it  Yfcro,  en- 
grossed their  whole  being,  will  prove  perfect  in  their  results,  and 
attest  the  power  of  tbe  most  noble  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Thus  we  believe  that  hallucination  exists  in  a  multitude  of 
different  cases.  If  it  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  aa  over- 
excitement  of  tbe  brain,  it  b  far  from  being  a  constant  nymp- 
tom  of  derangement.  In  a  great  portion  of  mankind  it  is 
almost  a  normal  condition;  hut  these  considerations,  howsoever 
interesting,  can  give  us  but  a  very  confused  and  inaccurate  idea 
of  it.  We  must  endeavor  to  sound  its  depths,  develop  Its 
secrets,  and,  above  ail,  seek  to  discover  what  has  been  its  real 
influence  od  so  many  illustrious  men,  who  have  been  in  conse- 
quence the  subjects  of  bitter  censure. 

We  hard  never  attempted  to  separate  mind  from  matter, 
although  these  two  substances  are  entirely  distinct,  and  tbe  influ- 
ence of  the  one  appears  to  us  very  superior  to  that  of  the  other. 
That  they  ar^  hound  together  by  a  mysterious  link  ia  undeniable, 
but  facts  in  tbe  domain  of  psychology  have  a  mode  of  being 
completely  different  from  those  in  the  physical  domain.  We, 
therefore,  willingly  allow  that  hallucinations  are  of  a  nervoos 
nature,  and  have  their  seat  in  the  hrain ;  remarking  only  on  the 
possibility  that  other  parts,  especially  the  ganglionic  system, 
concur  in  the  production  of  certain  impressions ;  hut  in  order 
that  they  may  adopt  the  form  of  an  idea,  they  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  nervous  centre ;  there  is  no  intel- 
lectual operation  without  its  concurrence. 

In  speaking  of  the  secondary  causes  of  hallucinations,  we 
have  described,  in  the  medical  portion  of  the  work,  tbe  infiueDca 
of  nervous  and  sanguine  elements  in  the  production  of  hallnci- 
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nations,  withoat  being  always  cognizant  of  their  mode  of  action, 
that  being  the  material  limit  to  which  we  cannot  attain. 

The  uneasiness  caused  by  sleeplessness,  doubtless  contributes 
to  augment  the  st&te  of  erythismus,  favorable  to  hallucinations ; 
and  this  is  a  very  common. phenomenon.  The  dread  of  darkness 
still  more  augments  this  disposition.  In  this  case,  it  is  really 
an  excess  of  sensibility ;  but  the  conditions  appear  to  us  different 
when  the  diseased  person  is  going  to  sleep,  or  when  he  is  on  the 
point  of  awaking.  In  the  first  case,  there  exists  fatigue  pro- 
duced by  the  exertions  of  the  day ;  in  the  second,  the  repose 
consequent  on  sleep,  or  at  least  a  different  state  from  waking. 
The  mode  of  circulation  and  the  nervous  condition,  cannot  be  the 
same  in  these  three  cases.  The  production  of  hallucinations 
would  then  have  much  analogy  with  the  delirium  produced  by 
cerebral  inflammation  and  abstinence ;  with  convulsions,  caused 
by  congestion  of  the  blood,  and  also  by  a  great  loss  of  blood ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  produced 
under  exactly  opposite  organic  circumstances.  As  to  hallucina- 
tions which  occur  by  day,  they  are  also  influenced  by  a  greater 
activity  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, owing  to  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  one  fixed  idea ; 
but,  again,  these  causes  are  secondary;  something  more  is  needed 
to  produce  hallucinations. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  hallucinations  in  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  let  us  pause  a  few  moments  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  which  we  have  studied,  in  the  chapter  on  causes, 
and  on  civil,  social,  and  individual  influences.  They  may  be 
referred  to  two  sources;  those  based  on  the  senses  (sensual 
ideas,  secolidary),  and  those  which  have  their  origin  in  the  mind 
and  in  Ood  (spiritual  ideas,  primary). 

The  part  which  the  senses  are  called  upon  to  act  should  be 
exactly  understood ;  their  function  is  to  transmit  to  the  brain 
the  image  of  external  objects ;  to  give  it  notice  of  their  presence 
by  a  particular  movement;  but  they  do  not  impart  to  it  the  idea. 
Thus,  a  man  who  cannot  read,  sees  written  characters,  his  eye 
distinguishes,  but  his  mind  does  not  comprehend  them. 

**Idea,"  says  M.  TAbb^  Forrichon,  "is  the  notion,  which 
passes  from  one  individual  to  another,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration ;  whereas  the  image  is  only  communicated  by  the  object. 
The  idea  is  understood,  the  image  is  pictured.     The  idea  rests 
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in  the  thought,  the  impression  on  the  senses.  Tbne,  even  iB 
taking  sensations  for  the  point  of  comparison,  it  cnnnut  be 
rigorously  said,  Nihil  est  in  inUlledu,  quod  non  priui  fuerit  in 

"  Ideas,  furnished  by  the  Bonees,  are  the  first  which  are  niKni- 
festcd  in  tho  order  of  evolution;  this  doea  not,  in  any  respect, 
moan  that  they  pre-exist  mental  ideas;  however,  tho  cpitBet 
secondary,  which  we  have  applied  to  them,  sufficiently  point* 
out  our  meaning.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  without  oar  being 
other  than  we  are,  and  occupying  a  different  rank  iu  creation; 
such  are  the  ideas  of  a  child.  But  the  vividness  of  BensatioM 
nt  this  ago,  their  rapidity,  number,  and  mobility,  would  naturally 
predisposic  it  to  intelleetual  disorders,  which  ia  just  what  bu 
been  observed.  If  tho  impression  which  it  receives  of  a  body 
iu  contact  with  tho  Bcnsos  be  too  powerful,  or  tho  organ  too 
weak  to  Buataiu  the  emotion,  the  result  will  he  trouble  and  con- 
fusion instead  of  a  distinct  perception  of  sensible  attributes. 
Thus  too  bright  a  light  produces  darkness.  In  order  thnl  the 
impression  be  clear  and  the  notion  correct,  it  is  nccesaary  thai 
the  object  impressed  and  tho  sensitive  organ  preserve  between 
themselves  suitiibte  corrcspoudences,  which  continue  the  condi- 
tion of  a  normal  sensation. 

The  brain,  which  may  be  considered  an  immense  reserroir,  is 
which  are  deposited  the  millions  of  images  brought  by  the 
senses,  enjoys  the  faculty,  by  aid  of  certain  conventional  signs, 
of  reflecting  them  on  the  instant,  or  reproducing  thetn  at  i 
greater  or  less  subsequent  period,4a  the  absence  of  the  eztenil 
stimulus;  in  the  same  way  that  a  man  feels  pain  in  an  ampa- 
tated  limb.  This  faculty  is  brought  into  play  by  attenUon, 
comparison,  imagination,  memory,  and  association.  By  rirtae 
of  one  of  these  influences,  the  mind  may  evoke  events  tnd 
scenes  which  have  just  happened  or  which  occurred  long  since; 
it  can  also  select,  from  actual  impressions,  those  which  are  most 
pleasing,  in  order  to  form  new  combinations,  which  represent 
imaginary  scenes  and  events.  These  operations  become  mon 
easy  in  proportion  as  the  reveries  are  indulged  in. 

For  a  certain  time,  the  mind  can  accept  these  pictures  u 
realities,  but,  on  the  least  recall  of  attention,  the  rbion  vanishes, 
and  this  change  is  owing  to  reason,  which  compares  these  fanci- 
ful oreatione  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  external  world. 
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ABSociation  of  ideas,  which  Browne  calls  simple  suggestioriy 
bears  so  pertinent  a  part  in  intellectual  operations,  that  it  is 
important  to  consider  its  most  striking  traits.  Abercrombie 
divides  it  mto  three  sections ;  philosophic  or  nataral  association, 
local  or  accidental  association,  and  arbitrary  or  fictitious  associa- 
tion. The  first  takes  place  when  anything  on  which  the  attention 
is  fixed  is  found,  by  an  operation  of  the  mind,  to  be  associated 
with  a  foreseen  fact  to  which  it  connects  itself,  or  to  a  subject 
on  which  it  is  destined  to  throw  light ;  the  second  is  only  formed 
by  fortuitous  connection ;  thus  an  accident  occurring  to  a  certain 
person,  or  in  a  certain  place,  is  only  recalled  at  the  sight  of  the 
person  or  place.  This  principle  of  association  may  bo  very 
advantageously  applied  as  a  moral  remedy,  in  many  distressing 
maladies. 

Dr.  Bush  has  mentioned  a  circumstance  in  his  work,  which, 
without  bearing  directly  on  our  subject,  is  very  interesting  on 
more  than  one  account. 

Cask  CXLVI.  "  When  I  was  at  school,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  "  in 
Cecil  County,  Maryland,  I  often  went,  on  holidays,  with  my 
coiiipanions,  to  visit  an  eagle's  nest,  which  was  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a  dead  tree.  The  daughter  of  the  farmer  in  whose 
field  the  tree  grew,  and  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  mar* 
ried  and  settled  forty  years  ago.  From  time  to  time,  we  met 
and  talked  of  our  childhood's  play,  of  the  country  pleasures  of 
that  period,  and  amongst  other  things,  of  the  eagle's  nest. 

<<Some  years  since,  I  was  called  in  to  attend  this  woman, 
who  was  in  the  last  stage  of  typhoid  fever.  On  my  arrival,  I 
attracted  her  eye,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  pleasant  and  cheerful 
voice :  *  The  eagle's  nest.'  She  seized  my  hand,  could  not  pro- 
nounce a  word,  but  her  countenance  expressed  powerful  emotion. 
From  that  moment,  she  began  to  mend.  She  is  now  well,  and 
never  fails,  when  we  meet,  to  salute  me  with  the  words:  ^The 
eagle's  nest.'  "* 

The  third  and  last  kind  of  association,  called  arbitrary  or 
fictitious,  is  generally  produced  by  a  voluntary  effort  of  the 
mind  ;  the  facts  have  no  other  connection  than  those  which  arise 
from  this  effort ;  for  example,  a  piece  of  paper  put  into  a  snuff- 

*  Benjamin  Rush,  Medical  Inqairies  and  ObseiraUons  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Mind,  5th  ed.  Philadelphia,  1835.     Vide  Abercrombie,  op.  cit. 
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box,  as  a  reminder  of  somctWng  to  be  recollected.  There  a  i 
variety  of  tliis  third  species  which  is  produced  without  lh« 
!pa*t  cniiso  being  appaienl.  CircumBtancea  entirely  forgotten 
Boddenl;  §tart  up,  wo  koow  not  how,  and  cause  infinite  comlii- 
nations. 

Wo  have  seen  that  there  are  two  sources  of  ideas  in  man ; 
those  which  proceed  from  objects  wliicb  strike  the  senses,  and 
those  which  arc  termed  general,  such  ns  the  ideas  of  existence, 
quality,  cauxulity,  connection  or  analogy,  time,  order,  law,  good, 
equity,  &c.  These  are  the  attributes  of  mind,  as  sensible  qtuli- 
ties  are  those  of  the  body,  &c. 

This  divii«ion  of  ideas — borrowed  from  the  epiritualista,  of 
whom  we  are  proud  to  be  a  disciple,  which  yet  does  not  prevent 
our  plncitig  (i  proper  value  on  the  nscs  of  the  organs — is  very 
important  in  the  subject  which  occupies  ua;  for  persuaded,  as 
wo  arc,  thnl  primitive  ideas  cannot  be  impaired,  and  that  theiT 
essence,  their  type,  experiences  no  touch  of  in«anity,  we  think, 
on  the  eontrary,  that  sensual  ideas — the  most  numerous,  it  is 
true — contain  the  exclusive  materiuls  of  derangement  of  mind; 
and  if  a  superficial  observation  of  facts  would  seem  to  show  thsl 
the  first  lire  sometiioea  drawn  into  tho  fatal  circle,  a  more  atten- 
tive examination  proves  cliiit  only  the  sensible  form,  which  tlie 
imperfection  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  give  to  immaterial  things, 
is  affected. 

We  can  form  no  conception  of  spiritual  things  without  endow- 
ing them  with  &  face  and  a  form.  We  comprehend,  it  is  tnie, 
that  this  mode  is  defective,  even  false;  that  these  things  haves 
mode  of  being  which  does  not  fall  within  the  range  of  the 
senses ;  it  is  one  of  those  primary  truths  which  has  only  to  b« 
stated  to  be  believed ;  but  our  finite  nature,  encompassed  by 
matter,  to  which  it  is  bound  by  innumerable  ties,  falls  htdt 
incessantly  into  the  same  errors.  As  it  receives  its  first  appren- 
ticeship from  the  senses,  and  its  primitive  ideas  are  only 
developed  by  language,  education,  and  tradition ;  constantly 
obliged  to  abstract  itself;  being,  in  the  greater  number  of  easM, 
only  struck  with  the  material  origin  of  this  operation,  it  only, 
by  consequence,  sees,  in  its  abstractions,  the  qualities  of  tlie 
bodies  to  which  it  naturally  connects  itself.  Thus,  in  saying 
that  a  stick  is  white,  long,  and  pointed,  each  of  these  qoalities 
is  joined  to  the  image  of  the  stick;  in  like  manner,  when  m 
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affirm  a  man  to  be  good,  amiable,  and  jast,  these  divers  attri- 
butes associate  themselves  with  the  human  figare.  Such  is  the 
case,  we  believe,  in  the  spiritual  world ;  we  attach  a  certain  form 
to  ideas  which  emanate  from  it,  and  their  attributes  become 
materialized  in  our  brain.  A  closer  examination  proves  that 
this  process  of  mind  is  purely  artificial,  and  that  sensible  signs 
attached  to  spiritual  ideas  do  not  develop  them  more  clearly  to 
our  senses.  Besides,  independence  of  mind  is  as  distinct  and 
as  entire  beneath  illusory  sensations,  as  in  those  which  are  regu- 
lated and  conformed  to  the  external  world.  ^^  In  fact,"  says  M. 
TAbb^  Forrichon,  *^  the  diseased  person  who  thinks  he  sees  ser- 
plents,  acts  exactly  as  we  should  do  under  the  reality.  But 
although  he  may  hold  incoherent  discourses,  these  discourses 
must  not  be  confounded  with  his  sensations,  and  considered  as 
the  work  of  the  brain  which  produces  the  latter,  because  the 
consequences  drawn  therefrom  argue  another  origin,  and  prove 
that  they  are  not,  like  his  sensations,  a  physiological  production 
of  the  encephalon.  It  is  probably  not  the  brain  which  alarms 
itself  with  its  own  strange  creations ;  its  pathological  state  is 
only  a  certain  mode  of  being  as  indifferent  to  itself  as  any  other 
condition  would  be,  in  relation  to  matter."^ 

It  would  be  much  more  astonishing  if  the  sick  man,  with  sen- 
sations so  different  from  those  which  men  in  health  around  him 
experience,  should  receive  the  same  impressions  with  them; 
then,  indeed,  reason  would  be  perverted  and  extravagant.  Let 
us  beware  of  concluding  that  because  the  brain  may  occasion 
the  delirium,  it  is  therefore  the  brain  that  thinks  and  reasons  ; 
as  well  might  we  say  that  the  eye  expatiates  on  colors,  because 
it  makes  us  distinguish  them  with  more  or  less  of  truth. 

This  being  decided,  it  now  remains  to  inquire  how  impressions 
derived  from  the  senses  may  be  reproduced,  without  their  con- 
currence, with  all  the  characters  of  reality.  It  is,  in  fact,  evi- 
dent that  hallucinations,  in  psychological  language,  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  error  of  the  senses,  since  nothing  strikes  them 
from  without.  Doubtless  they  are  formed  in  blindness  and 
in  sleep,  of  images  placed  in  the  brain,  formerly  brought  there 
by  the  senses,  and  which  appear  to  be  outwardly  manifested, 

*M.  FAbM  Forrichon,  Le  Materialitm  et  la  Phrenologie  combaliaes 
dana  lean  fondemena,  pp.  240,  243,  Paris,  1840. 
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under  influences  which  ninst  bo  nppreciatcii.  It  wottld  cppiu 
that  the  amotion  furmcd  nitliin  frotn  external  caiiac!i,  is  execuleil 
in  en  inverse  sense.  M;iIebrancho  says  that  the  nervona  fibres 
may  bo  affected  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  the  portion  that  is  with- 
out the  bruin,  or  by  that  within  the  brain.  If  these  little  fibres 
are  moved  within  tho  hmin  by  some  cause,  the  mind  rccogniiea 
Bomothin^  external.  Charles  Bonnet,  ami  other  logicians,  after 
having  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  the  latter  part  of  eyery 
sensation  is  connocted  with  a  itpccial  and  sctual  molecular  stite 
of  the  brain,  repeats,  that  the  same  sensation  should  be  repro- 
duced each  time  that  the  same  material  combination  is  repro- 
duced in  the  encephalic  mass.  Such  is  also  the  explanation 
given  by  Meyer,  professor  at  the  University  of  Ilalle,  in  bis 
Etmy  on  Apparitiont* 

When  external  and  internal  sensations  reach  the  brain  in  a 
normal  state,  we  are  unconscious  of  their  arrival ;  but  if  onr 
attention  be  strongly  excited,  the  material  form,  the  sensible 
sign  may  immediately  show  itself,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  their 
presence  in  the  organ.  Thus,  when  we  have  an  intense  desire 
to  represent  an  object,  wo  close  onr  eyes,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  Boon  appear,  confusedly  it  may  be,  but  yet  with  Bufficienl 
distinctness  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  it.  A  more  powerful 
concentration  of  thought  might  allow  of  our  seeing  it  in  diy- 
ligbt,  and  with  open  eyes.  The  image,  at  first  feeble,  pale,  and 
indistinct  in  outline,  seems  as  thongh  it  would  Taniali  evny 
moment ;  but  by  degreea  the  outline  strengthenB,  the  colors  be- 
come more  vivid,  and  the  perception  of  the  object  is  complete. 
Finally,  with  a  still  higher  degree  of  meditation,  a  more  enttre 
detachment  ifrom  the  external  world,  the  image  which  has  pn- 
formed  these  different  evolutions  in  the  brain  comes  fortlt,  and 
places  itself  in  a  material  form  before  the  eyes. 

These  psychological  facts  are  almost  always  noticed  in  indivi- 
duals devoted  to  works  requiring  deep  meditation  ;  they  are, 
above  all,  very  common  with  novelists  and  poets,  who,  in  their 
transitions  from  the  real  to  the  ideal  world,  are  often  led  to  take 
the  conceptions  of  their  minds  and  the  products  of  their  ima^ 
nations  for  realities. 

*  Eisay  OD  Apparitions.  Attribnted  to  M.  Meyer,  ProieMOr  at  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Halle,  A.  D.  1748. 
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In  proportion  as  their  creations  are  renewed  and  repeated  in 
the  brain,  they  acquire  a  degree  of  yivacit  j  which  ends  bj  over- 
powering all  external  sensations ;  and  as  clearness  is  the  prin- 
cipal quality  of  a  mental  conception  which  makes  us  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  object  represented,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
men  of  deep  thoughti  who  concentrate  their  whole  attention  on 
one  pointy  making  it  a  focus  of  light,  should  bo  more  exposed 
than  others  to  similar  illusions. 

In  like  circumstances,  the  mind  acquires  a  more  or  less  power- 
ful excitement  in  order  to  produce  these  illusions ;  but  there  are 
conditions  in  which  they  ai^  produced  every  instant  in  a  much 
more  sensible  manner ;  we  would  speak  of  reverie,  of  the  inter- 
mediate state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  of  dreams.  It 
often  happens,  for  example,  in  dreams,  that  when  an  object  has 
been  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  when  awake,  i&  reappears 
clearly  and  distinctly  during  sleep. 

It  has  been  asked  why  the  causes  of  these  illusions  do  not 
entirely  destroy  the  normal  action  of  the  brain.  Crichton  had 
replied  to  this  query  before  Gall  wrote :  '^  It  is  because  sensorial 
impressions,  the  association  of  ideas,  and  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  not  all  having  their  seat  in  that  portion  of  the  brain 
which  receives  the  morbid  impression,  must  continue  to  exist 
normally ;  whence  it  results  that  the  individual  must  think  and 
act  as  a  rational  man,  excepting  on  the  subjects  which  relate  to 
his  illusion."  We  view  the  subject  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  English  historian ;  but,  as  an  historic  record,  we  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  suppress  his  explanation. 

Prolonged  meditation,  a  great  preoccupation  of  mind,  of  a 
powerful  or  violent  emotion  may  induce  similar  results. 

Observation,  in  fact,  proves,  that  persons  on  the  point  of  per- 
isliing,  have  seen  the  detailed  map  of  their  whole  lives  unrolled 
before  them,  thus  verifying  the  passage  of  Scripture :  At  the 
day  of  judgment,  every  act  will  be  retraced  in  the  twinkling  of 
ail  eye.  '^  The  last  minute  of  the  combatant,''  says  the  Arabian 
proverb,  ^'is  the  mirror  of  his  lif»;  all  that  is  dear  to  him  is 
then  present  to  his  thoughts." 

After  intense  occupation,  where  all  the  faculties  have  been 
directed  to  one  point,  material  forms  may  remain  visible  for  a 
length  of  time,  although  the  subject  ceases  to  engage  the  mind. 
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The  celobratc'l  nrttst,  Sir  Joshuu  Reynolds,  on  quitting  Vit 
etucly,  where  he  had  been  many  hours  engaged  in  painting,  took 
the  street  tamps  for  trees,  and  men  and  women  for  bushes  agi- 
tated by  the  breeze.* 

Theory  of  Attention. — In  the  psychological  analysis  of  the 
faculties  which  exert  a  more  or  less  marked  influence  on  the 
production  of  hallucinations,  we  have  placed  attention  in  the 
foreground. 

It  IB  important,  before  proceeding  farther,  that  we  thoroughly 
explain  the  value  of  the  theory  to  which  this  faculty  serves 
as  a  foTiudation.  Viewing  it  in  relation  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world,  we  do  not  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
systems  which  reduce  all  to  one  law.  The  history  of  philosophy 
has  proved,  a  thousand  times,  that  if  a  certain  number  of  facta 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  new  system,  anothpr  certain 
number  are  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  This,  according  to  our 
view,  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  our  finite  nature. 

We  are  not,  then,  surprised  that  M.  Baitlargcr  hns  declared, 
in  an  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled  Ilalluifinationg ;  their 
Cauie-i,  and  thf  I>i»eaiiet  which  they  Chnracltrlzey  that  the  pro- 
duction of  hallucinations  is  particularly  favored  by  the  invo- 
luntary exercise  of  memory  and  imagination,  the  suspension  of 
external  impressions,  and  the  internal  excitation  of  aensorial 
organs;  or,  in  other  terms,  bj  the  weakening,  relszatioo,  and 
real  slackening  of  attention. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cases  cited  by  this  medical  observer 
support  his  opinion.  We  will  remark  that  hallucinations  pro- 
duced by  reveries,  dreams,  and  the  intermediate  state  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  have  another  origin  than  those  attributed 
by  ns  to  intense  application  of  mind.  It  appears  to  na  equally 
positive  that  the  visions  of  the  famous  painter,  Sir  Joshua  Bey* 
nolds,  were  caused  by  a  fatigued  brain. 

This  point  settled,  we  will  now  show,  by  conclnsive  facte,  that, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  attention  exerts  a  real  influence  on  the 
state  of  hallucination,  and  perfectly  explains  the  visions  and 
apparitions  of  many  renowned  personages. 

The  power  of  reproducing  hallucinations  by  an  effort  of  the 
'  will  has  been  described  by  nnmerons  observers. 

*  Conolly,  p.  119,  op.  eU. 
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On  tbis  subject,  Jerome  Cardan  thus  expresses  himself: 
"Video  qu»  volo,  oculis,  non  vi  mentis."* 

One  of  the  most  cnrions  cases  of  tbis  nature  is  that  of  the 
painter  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  tbis  work.  He  only 
needed  to  seek  in  bis  brain  for  the  image  of  the  model  which  he 
wished  to  see,  than  it  was  reproduced  in  the  arm-chair,  with  all 
the  yividness  of  life.  Blake,  the  Seer,  conversed  tranquilly 
with  the  various  dead  who  came  to  visit  him,  and  described  to 
the  surprised  witnesses  their  costume,  physiognomy,  and  con- 
versation. Talma,  by  the  force  of  his  will,  metamorphosed  the 
spectators  of  bis  immense  talent  into  skeletons. 

M.  Micb^a  writes  as  follows:  '^A  monomaniac  of  a  cultivated 
and  ardent  mind  instantaneously  converted  all  the  ideas  which 
passed  through  his  mind  into  false  visual  perceptions.  He  bad  only 
to  imagine  a  thing  or  a  person,  when  it  immediately  assumed  a 
material  form.  One  day,"  said  M.  Michda,  ''we  found  him 
with  eyes  fixed,  a  smiling  mouth,  and  in  the  act  of  clapping  his 
bands  in  sign  of  applause.  He  did  not  bear  us  open  the  door 
of  bis  room.  To  our  question :  '  What  does  tbis  mean  ?  What 
are  you  doing?'  'I  am,'  be  replied,  'like  the  fool  that  Horace 
speaks  of :  I  am  seeing  an  imaginary  play.  I  was  wearied  by 
my  fireside ;  I  am  fond  of  the  beauties  of  the  opera,  and  have 
been  playing  to  myself  the  ballet  of  The  Sylphide ;  and  when 
you  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  I  was  applauding  Taglioni, 
with  whose  graceful  and  noble  dancing  I  bad  never  before  been 
80  much  cbarmed."t 

A  young  man,  said  M.  Baudry,  was  much  engaged  in  pro- 
jects of  canal  constructing.  One  day,  after  having  deeply  con- 
centrated bis  attention  on  this  subject,  be  marked  on  a  map  the 
line  of  a  canal  which  was  to  pass  through  bis  country.  Sud- 
denly be  saw  a  pamphlet,  in  a  yellow  covering,  with  tbis  inscrip- 
tion :  Project  for  opening  a  Canal  through  the  Plain  of  Sohgna 
(when  proofs  thus  are  read,  it  is  evident  what  is  passing  in  the 
mind) ;  for  some  minutes,  be  read  in  it  ideas  which  confirmed 

*  De  Rerum  yarietate,  Lagd.  t.  viii.  de  43,  p.  410.  See  also  Maisonneave 
(R6oherche8  et  Observations  sur  TEpilepsie,  p.  295).  This  author  speaks 
of  a  youDg  epileptic,  who  sometimes  amused  himself  by  wishing  to  see 
some  grotesque  object,  and  scarcely  did  his  imagination  form  it  than  it  was 
faithfully  pictured  to  his  eyes. 

t  Bu  d61ire  des  Sensations,  p.  94.    Paris,  1846. 
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his  own ;  the  fancifal  pnmphlot  then  disappeared,  and  h«  re- 
sumed his  work.* 

M.  Moreau,  of  Toure,  has  given  in  the  Gaxtttedt*  SSpitaux, 
the  case  of  one  of  hix  patieutfl  who  conld  instantaneouMly  obtain 
hallucinations  of  night;  to  effect  which,  fae  had  only  to  incline 
htH  head  a  little  forward.  A  very  learned  phyaiciao,  who  a  a 
fresh  example  to  us  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb:  '  All  i»  luck,  or 
ill  luck  in  this  world,"  rclntaa  that,  being  a  prey  to  a  ncrvon* 
afTectioD,  which  however  left  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  fauul- 
tiei,  he  became  subject  to  occasional  hallucinations  of  flight; 
but  he  perceived  that  they  came  when  his  mind  dwelt  ou  them. 
Curious  to  study  this  singular  phcnomenoD,  ho  ieveral  lime* 
daguerreotyped,  as  it  were,  the  elemenUi  of  his  thoughts.  They 
exhibited  themselves  to  him  in  all  the  colors  of  reality,  and 
remained  an  indcBnite  limo.  Having  remnrkcd  that  the  con* 
ttant  repetition  of  these  hallucinations  caused  him  real  tmeaai- 
nesa,  he  threw  them  off  by  an  energetic  effort  of  resolution. 

Dr.  M.  M.,  whose  intelligence  and  learning  none  oaii  di8pate> 
in  referring  to  a  comtnuuication  on  hallucinations,  made  known 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  twelfth  arrondiescment  (at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  0th  February,  JK47)  that  he  could  iuvoko  hallucina- 
tions at  will.  At  first  the  object  was  confused,  like  a  clond;  by 
degrees  it  became  more  decided,  and  terminated  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct apparition.  In  his  lectures  to  his  pupils,  he  could  never 
BO  well  describe  the  parts  under  observation  as  when,  by  a  con- 
centration of  thought,  he  could  give  them  the  form  of  reality, 
and  make  them  subjective,  and  his  descriptions  have  much  leu 
lucidity  when  they  are  not  thus  naturally  placed  before  him. 
He  can  easily  dispel  these  colored  impressions. 

To  these  different  facts  we  may  add  the  halluciDationa  of 
ecstaties,  of  men  who  have  concentrated  their  tbonghta  with 
great  intensenesa  on  one  ohject ;  they  are  then  evidently  medi- 
tation perfected ;  and  to  suppose,  as  has  been  done,  that  in 
this  case  they  succeed  also  the  loss  of  attention,  is  certainly  to 
be  drawn  into  an  error  by  a  systeinatic  idea.  The  opinion  of 
Meister  on  the  intermediate  state  between  waking  and  sleep, 
establishes,  however,  a  very  important  diBtinction,  namely,  that 
this  state  may  he  the  occasion  of  deeds  of  the  greatest  conse- 

*  Baodry,  Easoi  sur  let  Hallaoinatiosi,  TUae,  Paris,  1833,  p.  17. 
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qnence.  Let  us  add,  that  a  great  number  of  hallucinations  take 
place  as  well  in  the  day  as  during  the  night.  After  all,  if  the 
weakening  of  attention  be  favorable  to  hallucinations,  this  ex- 
planation cannot  apply  to  all  cases,  and  in  particular  to  halluci- 
nations compatible  with  reason. 

Tension  of  mind  may,  in  a  sphere  much  less  elevated,  and 
exercised  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  darkness,  the  silence 
of  night,  and  complete  solitude,  create  fantastic  figures,  and 
give  a  frightful  aspect  to  trifles.  We  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  this  fact.  In  nervous  and  impressible  persons,  whom 
education  has  not  preserved  from  fearful  and  superstitious  ideas, 
the  brain  is  assailed  with  painful  conceptions,  which  occasion 
them  a  sentiment  of  fear,  sometimes  even  of  terror.  If,  in  this 
state,  the  eye  be  fixed  on  indecisive  forms,  instantly  the  phan- 
toms of  their  imagination  assume  a  bodily  shape,  and  are  trans- 
formed into  real  apparitions,  which  strike  them  with  terror. 
How  often,  in  the  flickering  light  of  a  fire  nearly  extinguished, 
have  we  seen  affinities  to  well-known  forms,  the  resemblance  to 
which  have  become  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  we  have  con- 
centrated attention  upon  them!  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
apparitions  of  persons  long  deceased  are  owing  to  this  disposition 
of  mind.  The  great  doctors  of  divinity  have  rejected  the  reality 
of  these  visions,  which  are  thus  explained  by  hallucinations. 

St.  Athanasius  maintains  that  when  souls  are  disincumbered 
of  their  tenement  of  clay,  they  have  no  more  communication  with 
mortals.  St.  Augustine  has  remarked  that  if  the  souls  of  the 
dead  could  visit  their  friends,  he  was  convinced  that  his  mother, 
who  had  followed  him  by  land  and  by  sea,  would  appear  to  tell 
him  what  she  had  learned  in  the  other  world,  and  to  give  him 
good  counsel. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  when  the  brain  is  in  this  condition, 
imagination  exerts  its  influence.  Hallucination  adopts,  in  most 
individuals,  the  impress  of  their  habitual  ideas,  and  also  rarely 
has  for  its  object  sensations  entirely  unknown  to  those  who  ex- 
perience them.  ^'  Imagiuation,"  says  Bernardin,  '^  usually  gives 
to  them  forms  of  which  the  person  had  already  acquired  a  first 
idea,  either  by  reading,  tradition,  or  some  other  means.  In  some 
cases  hallucinations  are  the  exaggeration  of  the  faculty  which  cer- 
tain men  possess  of  representing  by  thought  images  seen  at  an 
anterior  period,  or  of  clothing  those  images  with  new  attributes. 
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How  often,  in  fact,  tlo  wc  think  we  are  hearing  a  melody  vUofc 
ban  impressed  us  agr(>eub]y  !* 

TluB  opinion  ia  upheld  by  M.  Eus&be  Salvprto.  "  Tmagina- 
tion,"  Bttjs  he,  "coinbitieit  received  impressions,  but  creates  none. 
In  the  phantoms  of  xtcop,  and  the  deluium  of  waking,  nothing 
ie  presented  which  has  not  been  sefn,  or  felt,  or  heard.  Terror, 
sadness,  inquietude,  and  preoccupation,  easily  produce  that  in- 
termediato  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  drcanu 
boeome  real  vimona.  Cassiua  Parmensiii,  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs,  fell  asleep,  a  prey  to  fears  which  were  but  too  well 
justified  by  his  position.  A  man  of  frightful  aspect  appeared  to 
him,  teUing  him  that  be  was  hia  evil  genius.  Accustomed  to 
believe  in  superhuman  beings,  Cassius  doubted  not  the  reality  ef 
the  uppuritiun.  To  superstitious  minds,  such  a  vision  i»  the 
presage  of  a  violent  dcuth,  which  a  banished  man  could  not  long 
expect  to  ovoid. 

An  analogous  explanation  will  apply  to  the  vision  of  Jlrutui 
on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Philippi. 

Pluttu-cb  rclatoe  this  eclebrated  apparition  as  follows  : — 

Cabb  OXLVII.  "Brutus  was  about  to  move  with  bis  whole 
army.  One  ditrk  night,  having  only  a  small  lamp  in  his  tent, 
which  gave  but  a  feeble  light,  his  whole  army  beiog  wrapped  in 
silence  and  sleep,  he  was  plunged  in  deep  meditation,  a  thonsand 
different  thoughts  revolving  in  his  brain,  when  suddenly  ha 
heard  some  one  enter  his  tent.  Looking  towards  the  aperture, 
he  saw  a  monstrous  figure  with  a  horrible  countenance,  which 
approached  him,  and  stood  by  his  bedside,  without  speaking. 

"In  a  firm  voice  he  inqnired:  'Who  art  thou?  Art  thou  a 
man?  Art  thou  a  god?  Wherefore  dost  thou  come  into  toy 
tent,  and  what  wilt  thou  V  The  phantom  replied :  '  Brutus,  I 
am  thy  evil  genius,  and  thou  wilt  soon  see  me  on  the  plains  of 
Philippi.' — '  Well,'  replied  Brutus,  unmoved,  'then  we  shall 
meet  again  there;'  after  which  the  phantom  vanished.  Brutus 
then  called  his  attendants,  who  said  that  they  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  anything. 

"When  the  day  broke,  he  sought  Cassius,  to  whom  he  related 
the  vision.     Then  Cassius,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  doctrine* 

■  Reaaudia,  Coaaidgratiuns  lur  les  formes  de  1' Alienation  Mentale  ob- 
Berr^es  k  Stepbaaafeldi  1S41. 
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of  Epicnrns,  replied  tbat  the  senses  were  deceitful,  and  that 
imagination  created  a  thousand  strange  and  hideous  phantoms. 
'Besides/  said  he,  *your  body,  exhausted  and  heated  by  exer- 
tion, also  heats,  subtilizes,  and  perverts  your  imagination.  It  is 
not  possible  that  demons  and  genii  can  exist;  but  even  if  there 
were  such  beings,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  assume 
the  appearance  and  the  voice  of  man.'  *'* 

This  hallucination,  whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it, 
had  no  influence  on  the  conduct  of  Brutus ;  his  acts  were  those 
of  a  superior  man,  and  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  madness. 

In  the  same  catalogue  we  would  place  the  dream  of  the  Em- 
peror Julian:  ''On  the  night  before  his  death,"  says  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  "a  genius  appeared  to  fly  from  him  in  consternation; 
it  was  the  genius  of  the  empire ;  the  image,  which  everywhere 
met  his  sight  on  his  coin,  on  his  standard,  and  probably  also 
in  his  tent.  Disquieted  by  the  scarcity  which  distressed  his 
troops,  aware  that  a  religious  faith  contrary  to  his  own  existed 
in  the  heart  of  his  army,  and  incited  numerous  enemies  against 
him,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  battle,  is  it  surprising  that  the 
sleep  which  overpowered  him  should  be  disturbed  by  sinister 
dreams?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Theur- 
gic  philosophers,  whose  doctrine  ascribed  so  much  importance 
and  power  to  genii,  should  see  in  a  dream  the  genius  of  the 
empire  mourning,  and  ready  to  abandon  him,  and  should  believe 
in  its  reality? 

Hallucinations  do  not  alone  consist  in  the  reproduction  of 
ideas  habitual  to  individuals,  they  are  also  frequently  remini- 
scences, recollections  of  sensations  long  since  deposited  in  the 
brain,  and  recalled  by  the  well-known  law  of  association,  to 
which  a  physical  or  moral  cause  communicates  all  the  vivacity 
of  actual  sensations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  material  forms 
given  by  painters  and  sculptors  to  the  spirits  mentioned  in  the 

*  Dacier,  Vie  des  homines  illustres  de  Plutarque,  pp.  610  to  612,  t.  vii. 
Paris,  1731.  In  a  note,  Dacier  says :  "This  discourse  of  Cassius  is  both 
true  and  false,  for  undoubtedly  there  are  spirits;  but  it  is  with  the  appear- 
ance of  spirits  as  with  dreams,  there  are  both  false  and  true  ones ;  some 
Created  by  imagination,  some  sent  by  God."  At  the  distance  of  a  century, 
M.  U\\xt  writes,  in  his  Amuletie  de  Pascal  (p.  15) :  "It  were  well  to  distin- 
guish, as  that  great  mystic  Gerson  recommends,  between  the  inspirations 
of  heaven  and  those  of  imagination." 
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Bacivd  books — forms  bo  gencrallj  spread  abroad  in  works,  tn 
religious  edifices,  pictures,  and  portraits — have  been  the  origin  of 
Mints,  angelfl,  and  demons  ae  seen  in  a  host  of  apparitions. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  when,  by  a  cortain  orgaoio 
disposition,  superstitious  or  unenlightened  persons  are  exposed 
to  hailucinations,  these  forms  should  be  their  subjects. 

Amongst  cases  which  prove  the  iafluence  of  association  in  the 
phenomenon  of  hallucinations,  wc  will  relate  the  following: — ■ 

Case  CXLVIII.  A  young  lady,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  of 
ft  cultivated  mind,  an  agreeable  countenance,  and  apparently  of 
a  good  constitution,  confided  to  nif,  one  day,  with  much  grief  and 
anxiety,  that  she  was  posscsaed  by  a  frightful  imjiulne,  which 
the  was  fearful  she  could  not  resist.  On  being  interrogated  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  impulse,  she  said,  that  when  seven  years  old 
she  bad  been  much  terrified  by  witnessing  a  porson  in  an  epilep- 
tic fit;  that  at  seventeen,  she  heard  a  noise  which,  recalling  the  fit 
to  her  mind,  also  brought  back  the  fear  with  which  she  had  then 
been  seized,  and  the  terror  was  accompanied  by  some  hysteric 
symptoms ;  that  twenty  days  before  consulting  us,  a  similar  noise 
occurring  in  the  street,  she  looked  out  and  saw  a  man  struck  with 
epilepsy;  that  ever  since,  the  hallucination  was  niomeniurily  pro- 
duced, even  when  she  was  alone  in  her  chamber;  that  this  image 
had  pursued  her  for  several  days,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
her  reason,  stil]  sound,  but  sustained  with  difficnlty.  Hysteric 
symptoms  accompanied  this  position,  and,  under  these  infiuences, 
the  frightful  impulse  arose,  against  which  she  wished  to  defend 
herself,  and  from  which  she  is  now  entirely  released.* 

Struck  with  the  play  of  mind  in  these  hallucinations,  some 
psychologists  have  attributed  them  to  memory,  some  to  imagina- 
tion. Reid  has  protested  strongly  against  both  these  opinions. 
"Imagination,"  says  he,  "brings  no  belief  in  its  train  ;  it  does  not 
contain  any  idea  of  existence  or  non-existence.  The  sensation 
which  I  experience  obliges  me  to  believe  in  its  actual  existence; 
the  recollection  of  that  sensation  produces  a  belief  in  its  past 
existence.  Such  is  the  nature  of  these  operations;  they  are 
simple  and  primitive  actions.  Now,  hallucination  differs  from 
both,  because  it  brings  with  it  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  an 

*  Cirise,  Dm  Foootioas  et  dea  Maladies  NervettSM,  p.  489,  1  vol.  Sn, 
Paris,  1842. 
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object  which  does  not  exist.  It  is  certain  that  hallucination  can- 
not be  made  an  exclusive  phenomenon  of  the  imagination,  be- 
cause that  faculty  is  only  destined  to  receive  or  reproduce  images, 
nor  can  it  be  a  unique  phenofnenon  of  memory,  because  there  is 
something  beside  reminiscence  in  hallucination.  But  if  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  employment  of  the  faculties  interested,  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  imagination  and  memory  are  the  principal  actors 
in  hallucinations. 

Some  have  wished  to  refer  dreams  and  somnambulism  in  noc- 
turnal hallucinations  exclusively  to  the  action  of  the  brain. 
There  are  no  longer,  say  they,  external  or  internal  impressions 
which  excite  or  provoke  it.  How,  then,  does  it  act?  Evidently 
by  a  kind  of  spontaneity.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit  that 
these  intellectual  operations  are  executed  by  the  brain  alone. 
That  its  co-operation  is  indispensable  none  will  deny,  but  it  must 
be  aided  by  the  mind. 

The  influence  of  ideas  on  the  production  of  hallucinations, 
which  has  been  proved  by  observation,  demands  a  few  words  on 
the  creation  and  succession  of  false  ideas. 

It  is  admitted  as  a^  principle  that  man  came  pure  and  free  from 
the  hands  of  his  Creator.  Had  truth  been  ever  his  guide,  use- 
ful and  indispensable  knowledge  would  alone  have  been  imparted; 
but  free  to  choose,  led  away  by  his  passions,  he  forgot  his  origin 
and  design,  and  thus,  in  the  abuse  of  liberty,  lost  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  himself. 

His  origin  and  end  no  longer  appearing  but  in  a  confused 
manner  to  his  mind,  imagination,  which  had  broken  the  chains 
that  bound  it  to  reason,  plunged  him  into  a  world  of  fables,  ab- 
surd beliefs,  singular  illusions,  and  strange  dreams.  One  epoch 
alone,  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  affords  proof  with  what  facility 
these  fantastic  creations  and  marvellous  tales  were  multiplied. 
The  earth,  sky,  and  waters  were  then  made  the  habitations  of 
invisible  beings,  with  whom  every  one  considered  himself  in  con- 
nection. 

These  erroneous  persuasions,  once  asserted  by  a  few  enthu- 
siasts, were  quickly  imbibed  by  those  around,  over  whom  they 
exercised  a  guiding  power.  Then  disseminated  by  that  multi- 
tude, eager  for  the  marvellous,  who  love  better  to  believe  than 
to  examine,  they  were  repeated,  systematized,  and  introduced 
into  the  mind  with  the  first  rudiments  of  education.     These 
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errors,  thus  oircuUted,  were  accepted  as  truths;  and  the  materials 
for  social  hallucinatioDH  were  prepared,  wbich  woro  aftcrvards 
destined  to  attack  individuals. 

The  origin,  then,  of  halluciuatioufi  mast  be  sought  for  in  tho 
forgetfulness  of  two  grand  lo^¥B  which  govern  luitn  :  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  self ;  whence  flows  the  instinctivo  percep- 
tion of  tho  unknown,  the  desire  to  believe,  the  love  of  the  roar- 
Telloua,  tho  ardor  for  knowledge,  and  the  thirst  of  the  emotioius. 

A  critic,  now  in  exile,  politely  rallied  us  on  having  attributed 
a  like  origin  to  hallucination.  Wo  differ  too  entirely  ever  to 
agree  on  this  point.  Wo  will  limit  ourselves  to  one  observa- 
tion. In  perusing  his  article,  in  tho  most  highly  cotcemcd 
liteniry  journal  of  the  day,  via  gained  no  instruction,  neither 
was  the  least  light  thrown  upon  the  subject,  for  tho  very  simple 
reason  that  the  author  treated  it  as  a  scholar,  not  aa  a  practical 
mail.  We  arc  firmly  convinced  that,  even  setting  aside  religious 
doctrines,  wo  have  analyzed  and  made  known,  as  clearly  as 
possible,  the  enures  of  hallucination;  such  at  least  is  the  opi- 
nion of  one  of  tho  greatest  writers  of  the  day,  the  celebrated 
George  Sand.* 

Wandering  reason,  deserting  the  path  of  sound  philosophy, 
left  the  field  IVeo  to  iwa^iiiatiou,  wliiuh  delights  in  paradoxes, 
dreams,  and  chimeras.  She,  mistress  of  the  ground,  brooght 
forth  those  numerous  false  conceptions  which  served  as  food  for 
fresh  generations,  and  were  the  first  elements  of  those  strange 
mental  aberrations  of  which  we  now  treat. 

This  connection  between  social  errors,  false  opinions,  imagi- 
nary creations,  and  hallucinations,  is  susceptible  of  a  great 
development ;  but  we  must  be  content  to  glance  at  it.  Etiology 
has,  however,  established  it  on  indubitable  proofs. f 

We  have  endeavored,  as  much  as  possible,  to  estimate  the 

*  George  Sand,  Les  Visions  de  la  Nait,  dam  lei  Campngnea,  lUustratiOD, 
ISDeoembre,  1851,  p.  371. 

tThe  influence  of  false  ideas  on  ballucinations  in  particular,  and  inuQ- 
itj  in  general,  hai  long  fixed  our  attention.  We  hare  mode  it  the  ■□bject 
of  a  special  paragraph  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bibliothique  del  M/dednt 
pralkiena  (Matadia  mentales,  causa  moi'ala).  This  slight  sketch,  the  ori- 
ginal idea  of  which  may  be  found  in  our  Mtmoirtt  de  Vinjluavx  de  la  ciml- 
itcUion  atir  U  Deixloppenenl  de  ee  tvjel,  will  be  the  subjeut  for  a  more  com* 
plate  work. 
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psychological  phenomena  which  unite  to  produce  hallucination. 
If  this  study  has  made  the  same  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  as  it  has  on  our  own,  he  will  have  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion; that,  in  many  cases,  hallucination  is  nothing  extraordinary, 
and  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  normal  phenomenon ;  that 
it  is  consistent  with  reason ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
many  celebrated  men  may  have  been  hallucinists,  under  the 
influences  described,  without  being  at  all  insane. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  coexistence  of  halluci- 
nations with  reason,  we  will  review  two  orders  of  facts,  the  one 
relating  to  assemblages  of  persons,  the  other  peculiar  to  cele- 
brated characters,  both  drawn  from  history.  The  materials  are 
so  numerous  that  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  selection. 
In  order  to  avoid  multiplying  quotations,  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  one  period — that  of  the  Crusades.  Few  episodes  ofier 
so  much  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject  that  engages  us ; 
it  may  be  called  a  perpetual  mirage.  Kings,  generals,  and  sol- 
diers, were  the  daily  witnesses  of  apparitions. 

First  Oadsr. — Sistorical  hallucinations  relating  to  a  multi- 
tude of  persons. — Peter  the  Hermit,  the  glorious  deliverer  of  Je- 
rusalem, disgusted  with  men  and  the  world,  withdrew  from  them, 
to  dwell  amidst  the  most  austere  Genobites.  Fastings,  prayer, 
and  meditation  excited  his  imagination.  With  the  fervor  of  an 
apostle,  and  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  his  zeal  acknowledged  no 
obstacle,  and  all  that  he  desired  seemed  easy.  Nothing  could 
resist  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  nor  the  fascination  of  his  exam- 
ple. Such  was  the  extraordinary  man  who  gave  the  signal  for 
the  crusades;  and  who,  without  fortune  or  fame,  succeeded,  by 
the  sole  ascendency  of  his  tears  and  prayers,  in  arousing  the 
whole  of  the  West,  that  it  might  precipitate  itself  on  the  East. 
With  such  dispositions  of  mind,  full  of  his  project,  in  the  midst 
of  the  religious  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  is  it  surprising 
that  his  thoughts  became  imaged,  that  he  maintained  an  habitual 
intercourse  with  heaven,  and  believed  himself  the  instrument  of 
its  designs,  and  the  depository  of  its  will  ? 

^*In  fact,  Christianity,''  as  Michaud  remarks,  '^was  mixed 
up,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  all  civil  law,  recalled  man  to  a 
sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  his  country,  and  was  blended  in 
all  the  principles  of  social  order.  In  the  midst  of  the  growing 
civilization  of  Europe,  the  Christian  religion  was  united  with  all 
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the  inUrrpsts  of  the  people ;  it  was  in  some  meuurc  tho  foiinda- 
Uon  of  Bociely;  it  was  society  itself.  It  is  not,, therefore,  sur- 
prieing  that  men  grew  passionatoly  interested  iu  its  dofenoe. 
The  boniU  of  a  Univcr^nl  ChuroU  long  contributed  thus  pow«r- 
fally  to  entertain  and  favor  enthusiasm,  and  the  progreM  of  the 
Iloly  wars.  Whatever  cause  may  have  originated  the  cruudes, 
it  is  certain  that  they  never  could  have  been  undertaken  with- 
ont  that  union  of  religious  feeling  which  doubled  the  Htrcngth 
of  Christianity.  The  people,  by  the  accordance  of  their  senti- 
ments and  passions,  showed  to  the  world  what  could  be  accoia> 
pliahed  by  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  which  increases  with  comrouai- 
cation,  by  a  holief  which  attracted  a  hundred  difTt-rcnt  nations 
towards  the  same  object,  and  whose  faith  could,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  gospel,  move  mountains. 

Everything  then  concurred  to  favor  the  production  of  h«lluci< 
nations;  religious  sentiment,  love  of  the  marvellous,  ignorance, 
anarchy,  and  the  fear  so  recently  entertained  that  the  wnrld  wu 
near  to  its  close.  Men  were  anticipating  some  great  event,  and 
wore  ready  to  welcome  it  with  the  more  ardor  because  it  suitod 
the  state  of  tbeir  minds.  The  voice  of  Peter  the  Hermit  pro- 
duced an  electrifying  Bensation;  the  deliverance  of  the  lloly 
Land  bocomo  the  universal  object.  The  viTy  word  East  pos- 
sessed a  magic  which  inflanieji  all  iraa^ginutions ;  it  was  the  land 
where  all  the  prodigies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  performed, 
the  miracles  of  the  New,  and  from  whence  still  issued  a  tbonsaDd 
fabulous  histories. 

The  signal  for  the  first  crusade  was  hardly  given,  befors 
apparitions  commenced  ;  every  one  related  his  visions,  ths 
words  he  had  heard,  the  commands  he  had  received.  To  the 
eyes  of  the  people  and  soldiery,  the  air  was  filled  with  signs. 
But  it  was  principally  when  the  cmsaders  had  penetrated  into 
Asia  that  prodigies  were  multiplied. 

At  the  battle  of  DorylsBum,  Saint  George  and  Saint  Bemetrina 
were  seen  fighting  in  the  ranks.*  In  the  midst  of  the  t?iil4e  it 
Antioch,  a  celestial  troop,  armed  and  led  by  the  martyra.  Saint 
George,  Saint  Demetrius,  and  Saint  Theodore,  descended  to 
earth,  t 

*  Michau<l,  Hiatoire  iet  Croiaadea,  6th  edition,  vol.  L  p.  176. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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Buring  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
Oodfrey  and  Raymond  perceived  a  knight  waving  a  buckler  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  giving  a  signal  to  the  Christian  army 
to  enter  the  town.  They  cried  out  that  Saint  George  had  come 
to  the  succor  of  the  Christians.  Meanwhile,  it  was  noised 
abroad  in  the  army  that  Pope  Adhemar  and  several  other  cru- 
saders, who  had  fallen  during  the  siege,  had  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  assailants  and  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross  on 
the  towers  of  Jerusalem.  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts,  en- 
couraged by  this  account,  made  renewed  efforts  and  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  place.  "*" 

**  On  the  day  on  which  Saladin  entered  the  holy  city,"  says 
Rigord,  "  the  monks  of  Argenteuil  had  seen  the  moon  descend 
to  the  earth,  and  return  again  into  heaven.  In  several  churches 
the  crucifix  and  images  of  saints  had  been  observed  to  shed 
tears  of  blood  in  presence  of  the  faithful.  A  Christian  knight 
had,  in  a  dream,  seen  an  eagle  holding  seven  javelins  in  his  ta- 
lons, and  soaring  over  Jerusalem  uttering  in  a  piercing  accent, 
*  Woe  to  Jerusalem  !'  " 

During  the  siege  of  Damietta,  the  Egyptian  captives  being 
eoaducted  before  the  assembled  princes  and  chiefs,  related  pro- 
digies of  Christian  bravery,  and  desired  to  see  the  men  clothed 
in  white,  with  white  armor,  whom  they  had  seen  fighting  before 
the  tower  was  taken.  The  warriors  who  had  vanquished  them 
were  pointed  out ;  but  they  did  not  recognize  in  them  that  ter- 
rible aspect  and  celestial  strength,  the  remembrance  of  which 
filled  them  with  terror.  It  was  then,  said  an  eye-witness,  ^^  the 
pilgrims  understood  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  sent  his 
angels  to  attack  the  tower.'' f 

These  quotations,  selected  from  many  others  by  the  same 
author,  prove,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  hallucinations 
may  attack  a  great  number  of  persons  without  their  being  sus- 
pected of  insanity.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt. 

We  will  proceed  to  exhibit  this  fact  equally  in  the  particular 
cases,  which  will  serve  us  in  the  study  of  the  hallucinations  of 
celebrated  men. 

*  Miohaud,  Histoire  des  Croisades,  vol.  i.  pp.  33i)-^40. 
t  Miohaud,  op.  cit.  vol.  ill.  p.  318. 
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Bbcoxb  Order.  —  Hittorical  individual  hallucinatiom.  — 
Loyola  boing  dangerously  wounded  at  tho  siege  of  PanapcluDa, 
and  obliged  to  remain  inactive,  turned  his  tboughts  towards 
religion,  wbicb  he  had  always  held  in  veneration.  Distant  re* 
ports  of  the  revolt  of  Wurtecoberg  reached  him  in  his  retreat ; 
Mb  mind  instantly  compassed  all  the  consequences  which  would 
roBult,  and  he  then  was  inspired  with  the  project  of  that  insti- 
tution which  was  to  render  snch  eminent  service  to  religioiL 
Full  of  an  iduu,  the  realization  of  which  was  to  establish  the 
papal  throne,  now  so  shaken,  and  Cutholidsm,  so  vigorously 
attacked,  he  prepared  for  battle.  In  contemplation  of  that  im- 
mense struggle,  all  the  difiiciiltics  of  which  be  furosuw,  his  mind 
would  naturally  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  energy  and  ten- 
flion,  the  moat  favorable  state  for  tho  transformation  of  ideas 
into  sensible  signs  or  images.  Moreover,  lot  it  not  bo  forgotten, 
that  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
Spain,  where  nothing  was  more  usual  than  lonely  excitation,  the 
concentration  of  all  tho  faculties  on  one  single  point,  of  nil  tho 
forces  of  the  mind  on  one  thought. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life,  according  to  historians,  that 
ho  experienced  visions  and  ecstasy.  Ho  snw  the  Virgin,  who 
encour!i;;cd  his  prfiji'Ctg  and  the  mission  which  he  prop'ised  ;  and 
be  heard  celestial  voices.  These  hallucinations,  admitting  them 
scientifically  to  be  such,  were  only  the  highest  expression  of  his 
meditations,  the  result  of  profound  convictions  which  formed  the 
distinctive  trait  of  the  period.  The  thought  which  entirely 
occupied  him,  took  a  material  and  living  form,  and,  as  Shak- 
speare  beautifully  says,  be  saw  it  "in  his  mind's  eye,"  bat  there 
was  no  touch  of  madness. 

In  this  case,  the  leading  idea,  instead  of  being  intercerebral, 
became  external ;  it  placed  itself  before  him  palpably,  and  pre- 
ceded him  in  all  his  enterprises.  Sut  with  him,  as  with  many 
celebrated  personages,  hallucination  was  but  the  auxiliary  of  a 
primary  conception. 

In  making  a  critical  examination  of  any  illustrioos  character, 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  must  always  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. If  we  place  ourselves,  for  a  moment,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  midst  of  the  citizens  and  populace  of  Spain,  ar- 
dent, credulous,  deeply  animated  with  enthusiasm  and  a  gloomy 
faith ;  then  visions,  spectres,  oracles,  and  all  supernatural  things 
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are  true,  simple,  and  of  daily  occurrence.     A  phantom  seen  in 
the  graveyard,  or  a  saint  in  the  street,  would  excite  i)0  surprise. 

The  privations  to  which  Loyola  subjected  himself,  gave  rise 
to  other  hallucinations.  Thus  he  relates  that  a  fiery  serpent 
appeared  afar  off,  came  nearer  and  nearer,  fascinated  him  with 
its  eyes,  then  left  him  plunged  in  darkness.  But  this  vision, 
brought  on  by  fasting,  continual  prayer,  and  loss  of  sleep,  belongs 
to  those  induced  by  sickness,  and  does  not  indicate  insanity.  It 
was  one  of  the  thousand  trials  through  which  the  faithful  must 
pass.  Perhaps  it  was  also  a  warning,  to  guard  him  against 
attempting  sacrifices  too  great  for  human  nature !  Thus  a 
prolonged  series  of  scruples,  temptations,  and  discouragements 
conducted  Loyola  to  the  portals  of  the  tomb.  "  He  desired," 
says  the  Protestant  author  of  the  article  in  the  British  Review^ 
from  whom  we  have  borrowed  part  of  these  details,  ^'  to  die  of 
hanger ;  his  ecstasies  increased.  The  idea  of  suicide  germinates, 
develops,  and  strengthens  in  his  thoughts,  and  finally  quite 
absorbs  him.  Thus,"  continues  the  same  author,  '^  that  being 
would  have  had  a  miserable  end,  whose  fame  was  destined  to 
resound  through  the  world,  if  the  voice  of  a  confessor  had  not 
rescued  him  from  his  sufferings,  and  made  this  voluntary  death 
a  case  of  conscience.  When  his  debilitated  body  was,  as  it  were, 
resuscitated,  a  revolution  occurred  within  him.  A  sudden  luci- 
dity succeeded  the  state  of  dejection,  concentration,  and  weak- 
ness in  which  he  had  been  plunged ;  then  he  saw,  in  all  its 
bearings,  the  plan  of  the  boldest  structure  that  man  ever  con- 
ceived." 

There  is  something  striking  in  contemplating  the  founder  of 
so  famous  an  order,  and  a  saint  canonized  by  the  Church,  on 
the  very  brink  of  suicide ;  but  those  who  have  severely  cen- 
sured the  fact,  have  forgotten  the  double  nature  of  man,  that 
duality  against  which  so  many  fine  minds  have  vainly  striven,^ 
and  which  is  now  more  active  than  in  the  days  of  Plato. 
Bead  the  lives  of  celebrated  men,  penetrate  the  secrets  of  those 
mysterious  years,  when  the  terrible  struggle  commenced  in 
which  the  greater  number  found  misery  and  death,  and  but  few 
fortune  and  glonr,  and  what  do  you  see?  long  alternations  of  joy 

*  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  De  la  Duality  hamaine  [Union  Midkale), 
1851. 
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and  grir'f,  of  hope  and  diasppoiDtment,  and,  above  all,  that 
tnclanchoty  time  when  Buicidc,  fro<)iK>ntly  conjured  up,  tUnds 
face  to  fnco  with  future  renown,  wailing  only  one  final  signal  to 
plunge  the  victim  into  the  gulf  of  forgftfiilncM. 

Wo  may  afliriu,  without  fe&r  of  being  mistaken,  that  there  is 
no  man  of  genius  who  hae  noc  experienced  this  temptation.  It 
ia  because  there  exiatg  in  every  illuHtrioiis  person,  an  a  moilern 
writer  has  well  said,  a  history  and  a  biography;  his  history 
exhibits  his  spiritual  part — what  he  posaeBseB  of  grandeur  anJ 
power,  a  free  nature,  a  life  useful,  and  belonging  to  all;  in  big 
biography,  he  is  a  man  like  the  rest  of  the  world;  ho  dcsceuda 
to  infirmities,  ho  requires  reposo.  Amon^^st  the  most  glonoiu 
Damon  of  history,  the  heroes  and  great  ropresenlolivc*  of  tho 
past,  do  we  know  one,  who  could  stand  the  test  of  a  secret 
chronicle,  who  did  not  sometimes  tremble  in  the  depths  of  hia 
soul ;  who  did  not  fall  in  those  momenta,  when  human  nature 
Btnka,  when  the  most  robust  and  tho  strongcat  faint  ?  To  wrile 
a  biography  only,  is  to  deceive  or  to  he  deceived ;  to  mulilau 
the  masterpiece  with  a  sure  blow,  and  reduce  it  to  nothing.* 

Tho  hallucinations  of  Loyola,  then,  wero  thoao  of  his  age; 
his  eulferinga  gave  them  more  intensity ;  but,  like  those  of  many 
other  celebrated  persons,  they  did  not  inflnence  his  reason. 
What  places  this  fact  heyond  douht,  is  the  evidence  of  that  ooot- 
neas  of  judgment  in  one  of  such  ascetic  habits,  that  extreme 
talent  which  exhibits  itself  in  his  plana  and  writings.  When 
we  see  that  sublime  intellect  seating  himself,  at  forty  years  of 
age,  on  the  benches  of  the  Montague  College  in  Paris,  to  lean 
Latin,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  his  strength  of  mind  and 
unfailing  moral  energy. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  creation  of  that  order  which 
gave  a  counterpoise  to  Protestantism,  of  that  secret  milttit 
which  mingled  in  all  classes,  associated  with  all  professions,  at 
once  religious  and  lay,  and  leas  occupied  with  devotional  rites 
than  with  works  really  useful  to  Catholicism,  should  have  ema- 
nated from  a  diaeaaed  brain  ?  Does  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
prove  that  it  originated  from  the  very  attack  of  the  Augustine 
monk  ?  History  containa  more  than  one  example  of  this  antag- 
onism of  one  power  against  another,  of  a  will  which  devotee  itself 

*  See  oar  paper  on  "  Enani,"  (^niial.  i>ycA.)  Oct.  1850. 
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to  conquer  another  will.  Amongst  cases  of  this  nature,  none 
possess  more  interest  than  that  of  Joan  of  Arc.  When  evil 
i^pears  on  the  earth  under  a  new  form,  we  may  feel  assured 
that  good  will  react  with  still  greater  strength.  It  is  then  impos- 
aible  for  us  to  admit  that  the  cell  of  a  visionary  soldier  was  the 
focus  of  this  wonder.  Such  an  explanation,  although  supported 
by  science,  appears  to  us  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  man.  To 
transform  philosophers,  reformers,  founders  of  religion,  and  crea« 
tive  spirits  into  so  many  hallucinated  madmen,  is  to  offer  the 
most  cruel  insult  to  human  nature.  All  who  work  on  with  strong 
resolution,  all  inventors,  all  creative  minds  may  be  looked  upon 
as  centres  of  light ;  the  brilliant  results  must  give  birth  to  the 
most  varied  phenomena ;  but  reason  no  less  continues  her  opera- 
tions; and  what  appears  to  depart  from  the  normal  type  is 
bat  the  gangue^  the  reflex,  the  sparkle  of  the  work  of  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  examine  Luther  in  a  religious  point  of  view ; 
that  task  has  been  gloriously  performed  by  others.  But  we 
cannot  but  recognize  in  him  one  of  the  most  vigorous  natures 
that  ever  existed.  What  force  of  will,  what  power  of  argument, 
bow  closely  are  all  parts  of  his  work  united !  With  what  per- 
severance he  pursues  the  plan  he  has  traced  out!  How  he 
repulses  the  attacks  of  his  enemies ! 

Always  in  the  breach,  he  dies  after  having  seen  the  doctrine 
of  free  discussion  triumphant.  And  yet,  the  father  of  Reform, 
be  whose  nkme  is  still  pronounced  with  veneration  by  thousands, 
must  be  ruthlessly  ranked  amongst  madmen,  since  he  had 
numerous  interviews  with  the  devil.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
preacher  Claude  denies  it — in  vain  that  a  modern  author  pre- 
tends that  the  devil  is  subtlety  or  the  evil  will,  pride,  or  indi- 
viduality ;  the  facts  are  authentic,  and  Luther  shall  bear  witness 
for  himself. 

Conference  with  the  Devil  in  1521. — ^^  It  once  happened,'' 
said  he,  "  that  I  suddenly  awoke  at  midnight,  and  Satan  com- 
menced disputing  with  me."  The  conference  turned  entirely 
on  the  mass,  which  the  devil  reproached  him  with  having  only 
said  for  himself  alone.  It  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  argu« 
ments  of  Luther  against  that  sacrament,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Reformer,  whose  days  and  nights  were  employed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  saw  on  this  occasion  his 
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thonghta  imnged ;  like  all,  who,  being  strongly  preooonpied  wiu^ 
n  subject,  perceive  it  distinctly  before  tbem  nnd  take  it  for 
rcftlity,  until  the  exclusive  tension  of  mind  oertites  nml  tht^y  re- 
enter the  actual  world.  The  replies  of  Luther  to  the  devil  are 
genenilly  feeble ;  and  it  appears  to  M,  Aadin,  impossible  that 
Luther  could  have  been  awake  when  the  devil  nppe»red  to  htm. 

It  is  a  curious  historical  fact,  that  it  was  before  tbia  vision 
that  the  Sitcrifice  of  the  mass  fell ;  and  that  tho  Protestants,  in 
ridicule  of  tho  ceremony,  have  since  referred  our  priests  to  the 
teetimony  of  Satan. 

The  Sacramontarians,  like  Parcus,  bring  forward  this  appari- 
tion to  convince  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  that,  if  the  devil 
showed  himself  to  the  Reformer  in  order  to  rcveul  to  hitn  the 
idolatry  concealed  in  tbe  celebration  of  the  mass,  an  angel  alto 
appeared  to  Zuingle,  to  teach  liim  the  real  sense  of  the  words 
used  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther  ridiculed  this  vision,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  Zuinglians,  who  did  not  deny  their  faitb  in 
his  colloquy  with  Satan. 

"  Do  you  know,"  inquired  Luth«r,  "  why  the  Sacramentarians, 
Zuinglo,  Bnccr,  and  O'lcolampadins,  have  never  understood  the 
sacred  writings  ?  Because  ihoy  have  not  had  the  devil  for  an 
adversary ;  for  we  A-e  hut  poor  theologians  if  we  have  not  the 
devil  tied  round  our  necks." 

A  writer,  M.  Claude,  who  often  had  the  honor  to  dispute  with 
BoBBuet,  Bees  nothing  in  this  conference  but  a  parable,  a  kind  of 
myth  imagined  by  Luther ;  who  was  fed,  ho  says,  on  the  writings 
of  the  monks,  in  which  the  tempter  so  often  appears  in  a  mate- 
rial form.  Satan,  instead  of  being  a  reality,  would  only  per- 
sonify a  philosophic  abstraction  representing  the  clamor  of  evil 
passions. 

Luther  himself  has  given  a  denial  to  Claude ;  for,  in  his 
treatise  on  Mi9sd  Privatd,  in  which  the  vision  is  described,  after 
having  exalted  the  power  of  Satan,  who  will  never  allow  long 
conferences,  he  says:  "This  explains,  why  men  are  sometimes 
found  dead  in  their  beds  ;  they  are  strangled  by  Satan.  Emser, 
(Ecolampadius,  and  others,  who  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  eril 
spirit,  died  as  suddenly."  Hospinian  believes  that  Emser  actu- 
ally died  the  diabolic  death  stated  by  Lnther;  but  he  cannot 
give  up  (Ecolampadius  to  the  fiend,  "an  evangelist  of  so  holy 
and  pure  a  life,  who,  according  to  Bese,  after  a  gentle  death 
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went  to  rejoin  his  brother,  Zoingle,  the  pastor  of  Eisendeln, 
who  said  that  Luther  was  not  only  possessed  by  one  bad 
spirit,  but,  like  a  stronghold,  was  occupied  by  a  whole  legion  of 
devils."* 

Why  should  we  speak  of  the  bag  of  nuts  removed  by  the 
devil,  his  transformation  into  a  fly,  how  he  hung  on  the  neck  of 
the  monk,  the  frequent  visits  he  paid  to  him,  when  in  bed,  where 
he  lay  closer  to  the  Reformer  than  even  his  Catherine? 

Certainly,  viewing  the  matter  in  a  scientific  light,  Luther  is 
accused  and  convicted  of  hallucinations ;  but  was  he  insane  ? 
We  must  answer  in  the  negative. .  At  the  period  of  the  Reform- 
ation, Satan  had  immense  power;  he  figured  in  creeds,  books, 
pictures,  sculptures,  conversations,  vigils.  All  evil  was  attri- 
buted to  him.  He  drew  in  his  train  an  innumerable  company 
of  magicians  and  sorcerers.f  He  trafficked  publicly  in  souls ;  and 
reports  were  abroad,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  of 
the  removal  and  violent  deaths  of  those  who  made  compacts  with 
this  terrible  master.  The  ideas  of  Luther,-  exalted  by  continual 
controversy,  by  the  danger  of  his  position,  and  by  the  thunders 
of  the  Church,  and  unceasingly  revolving  in  a  religious  circle, 
would  naturally  feel  the  influence  of  the  demon,  who  seemed  to 
pervade  all  things;  to  whom  he  attributed  every  obstacle  which 

*  Audio,  Histoire  de  la  vie,  des  oavrsges  et  des  doctrines  de  Lather. 
Paris,  1842,  p.  132  to  145. 

t  M.  Ozanam,  Professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  in  a  very  remarkable  lecture, 
developed  the  idea  that  paganism  was  in  full  force  when  Christianity 
appeared.  He  remarked  that  if,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
oentory,  it  ceased  to  exist  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  the  traces  of  the 
spirit  with  which  it  was  animated  were  found  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  up  to  our  own  times.  He  sees  the  traces,  and  the  persisting  life, 
of  paganism  under  Charles  Martel,  when  the  peasantry  stroye  to  replace 
the  idols ;  notes  it  in  the  teachings  of  a  false  philosophy ;  in  those,  for 
example,  of  Scot-£rig6ne,  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  revived  the  ideas  of 
Plotin,  or  something  approaching  to  them ;  in  the  grotesque  and  immoral 
feasts  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  in  the  heresies  of  the  Albigenses ;  in  the 
occult  sciences,  whose  origin,  he  says,  as  well  as  the  manner,  frequently 
terrible,  of  their  suppression,  must  not  be  traced  to  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  to  the  old  superstitions  of  pagan  antiquity.  If  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  sorcerers  and  magicians  were  burned  alive,  the  cruelty  must 
not  be  attributed  to  the  Christian  Church,  but  to  the  remains  of  paganism, 
which  still  burrowed  in  the  heart  of  society. 

25 
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he  encountered,  and  whom,  in.  common  with  all  men  of  UU  lime, 
bo  boltoved  to  interfere  in  every  human  event. 

Uallocinations  were,  ho  to  Hpeak,  in  the  whole  social  commo- 
nity,  not  in  iiiJividoals.  This  character  of  generality,  obwsrv- 
ablo  in  the  foLlica  of  the  Middle  Agen,  resulted,  doubtlesa,  from 
the  fact  that  men  wore  abnorbcd  in  them,  whiUt  free  disciiuion 
would,  of  necessity,  cause  individuality  to  triumph.  Thus,  in 
our  days,  when  personality  hag  reached  its  highest  point,  gcneTal 
follies  hnvc  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  have  been  replaced 
by  alienations  peculiar  to  cacb  person. 

This  passago  wan  written  before  the  revolutions  which  suc- 
ceeded the  24lh  of  February,  1848.  The  notice  that  wc  pub- 
lished ini'  Union  MMicale  (SOtli  July,  lUH),  on  the  Jnjlaaui 
dit  demiera  EvintmenU,  proves  that  social  dorangementa  arc 
not  so  far  removed  from  our  midst  as  wo  hud  iniaginud ;  ami  that 
the  circles  of  passion  in  wbicli  we  move,  are,  with  some  niodifi- 
cations,  always  derived  from  the  same  source* 

Thus,  admitting  the  fact  of  Luther's  hallucinations,  we  would 
say  that  they  had  no  power  over  bis  reason ;  that  they  were 
produced  by  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  time,  and  by  his 
tension  of  mind,  and  that  th«y  should  only  be  looked  npon  aJi 
the  pictured  reflex  of  his  thoughts. 

To  the  cases  already  cited,  we  feel  we  should  certainly  add 
that  of  the  heroine  to  whom  France  owes  the  expulsion  of  the 
foreigner. 

"There  is  no  episode  in  our  annals,"  says  M.  Bncbon,  "which 
excites  so  much  admiration  and  interest  as  the  brief  history  of 
the  arrival  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  the  French  camp,  her  exploits,  her 
virtue,  and  her  execution.  So  extraordinary  an  event  has  given 
rise  to  the  most  varied  conjectures.  Some,  partaking  of  the 
ideas  of  the  times,  have  thought  her  to  be  really  inspired  with 
supernatural  light;  othere  have  regarded  her  enthusiasm  aa  the 
effect  of  highly-wrought  feelings  of  patriotism  and  religion; 
others,  again,  have  made  her  the  agent  or  the  dupe  of  a  rtst 
and  profound  intrigue  organised  bj  the  miniaters  of  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Seventh.f 

*  See  also  oar  dnaljaia  of  La  Maladie  Dimooratiqne,  Anaal,  MMio. 
Psycho.  1650. 
t  BaohoD,  Aaalyie  raiionnia  dec  Dooumeota  anr  la  Paoelle,  p.  IIM 
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Who,  then,  was  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ?  A  yoang  peasant, 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  tall  and  of  a  noble  figure,  a 
countenance  mild,  but  proud,  a  character  remarkable  for  its 
union  of  candor  and  strength,  modesty  and  authority,  and  finally 
of  a  conduct  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her. 
From  the  earliest  stage  of  her  warlike  career,  she  became  the 
perfect  model  of  a  Christian  knight.  Intrepid,  indefatigable, 
sober,  pious,  modest ;  skilful  in  subduing  horses,  and  versed  in 
all  parts  of  the  science  of  arms,  everything  in  her  life  points 
her  out  as  a  being  highly  inspired,  and  bears  the  stamp  of 
divine  authority.'*'  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  her  mission 
was  fulfilled ;  and  nothing  remained  for  her  but  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  irreproachable  conduct,  exemplary 
goodness,  and  sound  reason ;  but  on  the  other,  as  was  the  case 
with  many  renowned  personages,  visions  and  revelations.  We 
will  first  state  the  facts,  and  then  proceed  to  their  examination. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  her  first  apparition  occurred  as  follows : 
Being  in  the  field  with  her  companions,  she  saw  a  young  man 
beside  her,  who  said :  ^^  Joan,  run  home,  for  your  mother  wants 
you."  Joan  flew  to  her  mother,  who  declared  she  had  not  asked 
for  her.  The  young  girl  was  about  to  return  to  her  friends,  but 
suddenly  a  clear  and  brilliant  cloud  appeared,  and  from  the 
midst  of  the  cloud  a  voice,  which  said :  '^  Joan,  thou  art  born  to 
pursue  another  career,  and  to  do  marvellous  things ;  for  it  is 
thou  whom  the  Eang  of  heaven  lias  chosen  to  re-establish  the 
Idngdom  of  France,  and  to  be  the  aid  and  support  of  King 
Charles,  despoiled  of  his  empire.  Clothed  as  a  man,  thou  wilt 
take  arms ;  thou  wilt  be  a  chief  in  the  army,  and  all  will  obey 
thy  counsels." 

Day  and  night  similar  apparitions  appeared  to  Joan ;  she  con- 
tinued for  five  years  in  this  unquiet  state.  Finally,  in  a  last 
vision,  she  received  this  answer :  ^^  The  King  of  heaven  com- 
mands and  wills  it ;  in  future,  ask  not  how  this  can  be ;  for  if 
such  be  the  will  of  God  in  heaven,  such  it  will  be  on  earth.  Qo, 
then,  to  the  neighboring  place  called  Yancouleurs,  which  alone 

to  198,  Paris,  1843.    Friedreich,  AJgemeine  Diagnoetik  der  peychisohen 
Krankeiten,  p.  291,.  WlirUbarg,  1832. 
*  Charles  Nodier. 
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in  all  the  chnmpnign  countrieii  has  preaervcd  ita  sllegiance  to 
tho  Kin;;,  lid  who  commandit  there  will  coniluct  thco  without 
difficulty  wUithersocvcr  thou  woultJst."* 

On  being  interrogated  by  hor  eneroieB,  this  ill-fated  girl  said 
that  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  appeared  to  her,  at  thu 
ago  of  thirteen,  and  taught  her  tielf-governmcnt.  The  first 
voice  which  fiho  heard  was  that  of  St.  Micbao!,  whom  the  saw ; 
he  WHii  accompanied  by  uugols;  all  bore  corporeal  fornrn.  She 
declared  that  !>he  embraced  the  two  saints,  that  thcj  bad  % 
eweet  odor,  and  that  she  had  touched  theni.t 

Halhiciuations  of  nearly  all  the  senses  are  hero  evident.  Was 
this  sufficient  to  raako  the  heroic  Joan  of  Arc  a  madwoman? 
Wo  protest  against  the  idea.  Head  the  interrogatories,  so 
Btamped  with  malevolence,  craft,  and  hate,  and  you  will  ho 
strnck  with  the  simple,  ingenuouM,  and  consistent  replies  of  tfa< 
maiden.  She  iftood  ever  saperior  to  her  judges,  baffling  their 
perfidy  by  her  candor,  their  cowardice  by  her  courage,  their 
foily  by  her  istrong  intellect,  their  narrow  bigotry  by  her  exalted 
piety. 

Her  life,  as  this  examination  proves,  was  one  of  innocence  and 
purity.  When  iho  irrejriihiritiea  of  the  armed  soldiery  struck 
fear  into  her  cctiipiiuiMii':,  slio^  trusting  in  her  purity,  led  their 
flocks  safely  through  dangerous  places. 

She  attained  the  age  of  thirteen,  a  period  in  which  her  Tigor- 
ouB  nature  might  be  expected  to  manifest  the  full  development 
of  all  the  physical  functions,  since  her  moral  and  intellectoat 
faculties  were  prematurely  developed.  At  this  time,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the  English 
and  BurgundiaoB ;  all  hearts  were  bowed  down  by  the  deepest 
dejection.  The  country  seemed  irrevocably  lost.  The  young 
imagination  of  Joan  was  inflamed  at  the  sight  of  the  distresses 
of  her  country,  of  her  hamlet,  of  her  family.  AdolesceDce, 
which  should  now  have  succeeded  childhood,  caused  an  extra- 
ordinary agitation  in  her  blood  and  her  brain.  In  this  kind  of 
crisis,  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  windows  of  the  churoh, 
on  which  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected.     She  wu 

*  BuchoD,  op.  cil.    Pftntb^n  Utt^raire,  Lettrc  du  Sieur  Perceval  dt 
Boulourmack,  521  et  522. 
t  InUrrogaUtire  du  IT  Mara,  p.  492. 
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dazzled,  and  remained  planged  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  Then  it 
was,  continues  M.  Bnchon,  whose  account  we  borrow,  that  those 
visions  commenced  which  related  to  her  mission. 

This  great  moment  of  hallucination  passed,  Joan  returned  to 
herself,  and  doubted  the  reality  of  what  she  had  seen.  For 
several  weeks  her  blood,  become  cooler,  did  not  convey  to  her 
brain  either  warlike  fervor,  marvellous  visions,  or  prophetic 
inspirations ;  but  at  the  close  of  every  few  weeks,  when  the 
symptoms  of  a  great  constitutional  revolution  were  manifested, 
which  appear  never  to  have  been  d^eloped,  the  same  hallucina- 
tions were  reproduced  to  her  dazzled  eyes;  St.  Michael  became 
visible,  and  she  fell  into  ecstatic  reveries  in  her  mystic  conversa- 
tions with  him,  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  St.  Catherine,  and  St. 
Margaret,  who  all  wore  rich  and  precious  crowns.  It  was  in 
vain  that  she  opposed  reason  to  these  visions ;  each  recurrence 
of  the  same  phenomena  gave  them  more  power;  and  as  the 
voices  which  appealed  to  her  pure  and  noble  heart  murmured 
only  thoughts  of  honor  and  devotedness,  she  at  length  no  longer 
mistrusted  them,  but  hailed  them  with  more  eagerness  than  she 
had  at  first  dreaded  them.  She  had  already  lived  for  seven 
years  in  this  intimate  communion  with  the  most  exalted  thoughts, 
which  found  an  echo  in  herself.  Her  eighteenth  year  was  at- 
tained, in  all  the  vigor  of  her  fine  organization.  She  was  ready 
to  complete  her  sacrifice.  She  presented  herself  to  the  Governor 
of  Yancouleurs,  who,  touched  with  so  much  courage  and  perse- 
verance, yielded  at  length  to  her  prayers,  and  sent  her  armed 
to  Chinon.* 

This  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  a  man  of 
incontestable  merit,  appeared  to  us  so  conformable  with  scientific 
views,  that  we  thought  it  right  to  give  the  entire  passage.  But 
now  the  objections  present  themselves  which  we  have  elsewhere 
made.  If  irregularity  in  a  phenomenon  important  to  woman 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  cause  of  the  hallucinations,  of  Joan, 
how  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  any  analogy  in  those  which  occur 
in  our  day  under  similar  circumstances  ?  If  the  monthly  period 
exercises  an  action  on  the  brain,  it  results  in  disorders  more  or 
less  decided,  of  feeling,  motion,  or  intellect,  in  symptoms  of  in- 

*  Baohon,  Analyse  raison^e  des  documents  sur  la  Paoello,  p.  196-198. 
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s»nity,  in  short,  in  a  state  of  Buffering.'  Kothing  of  this  ch»- 
ractcr  oceurroil  with  Joan ;  her  health  wns  itoiiud,  her  judgment 
clear;  for  these  hallucinations,  rejections  of  the  belief  of  th« 
times,  wore  the  consequencea  of  the  iiloa  that  her  mission  was 
of  divine  origin. 

The  violent  manner  in  which  our  doctrine  of  the  coexistence 
of  hallucinations  with  reason  has  been  attacked,  makes  it  but 
fair  on  our  part  to  quote  such  authors  as  view  the  matter  in  the 
Bsme  light  with  ourselves. 

We  have  never  professed  to  think  that  persons  having  hallu- 
einations  were  in  a  usual  gtate.  We  .have  sought  for  an  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomenon,  formerly  ao  frequent,  and  even  still 
of  occasional  occurrence,  in  enthusiasm,  the  offspring  of  strong 
belief,  and  favored  hj  those  peculiar  circumstances  la  the  midst 
of  which  they  wore  produced. 

We  shall  see  that  this  explanation,  which  agrees  with  that  of 
a  distinguished  writer,  M.  Ch.  Louandre,  is  as  ingenious,  much 
more  probable,  and  bears  a  philosophic  and  historic  weight  very 
much  differing  from  that  which  imputes  them  to  diseases  of  the 
organs. 

Let  us  return  to  the  case,  eo  thrilling  in  interest,  of  the 
heroic  Joan  of  Arc,  of  which  M.  Quicherat  has  published  im- 
portant documents,  and  on  which  M.  Michelet  has  delirered  a 
remarkable  verdict. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  a  Christian  belief,  in  other  words, 
a  traditional  dogma,  that  God  honored  France  with  special  pro- 
tection, and  tbat  he  had  selected  it  for  his  kingdom  on  earth. 
This  creed  appears  startlingly  prominent  in  the  interpretation 
of  historic  facts,  and  is  reduced  into  many  maryellous  legends. 
God  sends  the  oil  for  the  coronation,  to  the  cathedral  at  Rheims, 
hy  the  dove,  which  conveys  celestial  messages.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  fact  of  the  St.  Ampoule,t  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  legend  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
French  royalty,  and,  through  that  source,  on  the  destinies  of 
the  country.     The  coronation  of  our  kings  is  not  a  vain  cere- 

*  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  R^cherchea  bibliographiqaes  et  clmiqaw  inr 
la  menBtrufttiou.    Annal.  Med-psychol.  Oct.  1851. 

t  Tbe  phial  coataining  the  Hored  oil  used  at  tbe  coronation  of  the 
kings  of  France. 
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mony.  It  is  a  mystic  solemnity  in  which  God  confers  especial 
grace,  the  spirit  of  justice  and  the  gift  of  miracles.  Here  then 
is  a  source  which,  ever  since  its  origin,  has  presented  an  inex- 
haustible number  of  marvellous  facts  in  the  ages  of  faith. 

Without  doubt,  the  belief  in  divine  interposition  and  tradi- 
tions, everywhere  spread  abroad,  had  reached  Joan,  and,  when 
we  look  back  into  former  times,  we  can  comprehend  how,  in 
questioning  her  courage  and  her  faith,  in  listening  to  those 
mysterious  voices  which  spoke  to  her  during  her  ecstasy,  she 
recognized  in  herself  the  angel  announced  for  the  salvation  of 
France. 

In  order  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  it  sufficed  this  noble 
girl  to  have  a  glimpse  of  her  sacred  mission ;  it  sufficed  her  that 
she  had  placed  her  foot  on  that  mystic  ladder  which  leads,  by 
visions,  to  the  threshold  of  eternity. 

Joan  of  Arc  is  of  the  same  family  with  Hildegarde  and  Saint 
Catherine  of  Sienna.  Like  these  two  saints,  she  obeyed  that 
superior  faculty  of  enthusiasm,  illuminism,  and  ecstasy  which, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  all  analysis,  approaches  the  most  pro- 
found mysteries  of  being,  but  which  is  no  less  an  actual  fact, 
permanent  in  history,  and  inherent  in  human  nature. 

In  this  internal  disturbance  of  ecstasy,  the  mind,  powerfully 
over-excited,  demands  of  imagination  the  realization  of  the  phan- 
toms of  its  dreams;  and  imagination,  despite  of  the  resistance  of 
reason,  endues  them  with  form  and  substance.  The  mind  embraces 
new  horizons ;  the  external  world  is  no  longer  seen  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances ;  it  no  longer  succumbs  to  probability,  and 
the  mirage  rises  on  all  sides  with  features  and  authority  so 
grand  that  mystics  have  established  the  superiority  of  the  in- 
ternal over  the  external  sense.  ^'  This  internal  sight,  this  ubiqui- 
tous vision,"  as  Hugues  said  to  Saint  Victor,  '^  sees  God  and  all 
that  is  in  God ;  when  enlightened  by  faith,  the  appearance  of 
intangibility  is  attained,  and,  through  faith,  that  is  seen  which 
would  escape  the  senses  in  the  world  of  matter. 

Hallucinations  are  not  confined  to  individuals;  they  exist  also 
in  communities ;  visions  become  contagious. 

Besides,  Joan  and  her  contemporaries  would  discover  in  Christ- 
ian tradition  the  logic  of  these  hallucinations.  Angels  appeared 
to  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  early  ages  said,  that  when  two  nations  went  to  war,  the 
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celestial  Hpirits,  Btatiouod  on  tlic  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms,  also 
waged  El  terrible  warftire,  whicli  cxplaiiis  the  properiHity  of  men, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  see  armies  engaging  in  buttle  la  the 
clouds.  Tho  spectators,  who  witnessed  the  execution  of  the 
heroic  Joan  of  Arc  related  that  they  saw  the  8acre<l  name  of 
JesUB,  the  last  which  she  pronounced,  written  in  the  fiames. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  glorious  destiny  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
may  be  called  patriotiBm  and  military  geniuB,  exalted  by  faith 
to  the  highest  limits  of  inspiration.  This  i»  all  that  modem 
reason  can  admit. 

M.  Michelot,  who  has  divtd  deeply  into  the  belief  of  th« 
Middle  Agca,  recognizes  religious  inspiration  ne  doing  homage 
to  the  sentiments  which  form  heroes  and  martyrs,  namely,  a 
sincere  faith  and  strong  patriotism;  he  shows,  towering  above 
human  acts,  tho  mysterious  inBuenco  of  Providence  on  great 
evcnta,  and  the  divine  ray  which  proceeds  from  the  Infinite  on 
that  elected  soul,  in  order  to  arouse  in  it  the  silent  poetry  of 
sentiment.* 

The  learned  Dr.  Ideler,  physician  to  a  lunatic  hospital  in 
Berlin,  after  having  ()uoted  many  passages  of  my  work,  thus 
expresses  himself:  "  The  importance  of  these  consideration*, 
which  may  servo  as  a  criterion  by  which  iu  distin^ui-^h  real 
ineanity  from  the  separate  phenomena  of  genius  and  moral 
exaltation,  and  which  should  guide  us  through  our  researches, 
is  still  more  evident  in  the  application  which  the  French  physi- 
cian makes  of  the  higher  principles  exhibited  by  celebrated 
personages.  I  borrow  the  beautiful  picture  which  he  draws 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans."'^ 

If  facts  were  not  already  too  numerous,  we  would  repeat  here 
the  account  of  St.  G^n^vieve,  to  whose  vision  maybe  attributed 
the  salvation  of  Paris.  We  should  read  the  account  of  that 
saint,  in  the  interesting  paper  by  M.  Thierry  on  Attila,  in  order 
to  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  exalted  state  of  her  mind.{ 

The  more  we  multiply  coses  drawn  from  history,  the  more  we 
are  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  that  celebrated  men,  above  all 

*  M.  Ch.  Lounndrc,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  le  Juillet,  p.  lOG. 
t  K.W.  Ideler,  Verauch  einerTbeorie  d^»  roligiuaeD  WahnBiDDes,  p.  30, 
1  vol.  8^0.  Ilalle,  1848. 
I  Attila,  Revue  dei  Deux  Mondes,  Mars,  1852. 
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those  who  have  striven  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  kind, 
would  find  a  niche  in  the  pandemonium  of  lunacy,  if  morbid  hal- 
lucination alone  would  justify  their  admission. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  sect  of  Friends,  or  Quakers ; 
their  probity  has  become  proverbial ;  but  with  existing  medical 
doctrines,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  would  be  but 
a  lunatic.  I  do  not  know  how  that  great  man  has  escaped 
modern  iconoclasts,  since  he  possessed  all  the  necessary  qualities 
to  be  crushed  by  them. 

In  order  to  give  himself  up  to  a  work  of  regeneration,  George 
Fox,  early  in  life,  abandoned  his  family,  and  during  a  long  series 
of  years  dressed  in  skin  from  head  to  foot.  Now  concealed  in . 
his  chamber,  now  hidden  in  the  cleft  of  a  large  tree,  fasting, 
praying,  and  meditating  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  was  assailed 
by  a  variety  of  temptations  and  discouragements.  About  this 
period,  he  had  many  revelations  which  struck  him  with  astonish- 
ment ;  it  was  disclosed  to  him  that  all  ChristianSy  whether  Pro- 
teitants  or  PapistSy  were  believers  and  sons  of  God.  Alarmed 
and  distressed  at  finding  no  support  on  any  side,  he  was  finally 
consoled  by  a  voice  which  said  to  him  :  '*  There  is  one  who  can 
console  and  aid  you,  even  Christ  himself."  As  was  the  case 
with  St.  Francis,  of  Assise,  it  was  during  a  vision  that  he  re- 
ceived the  consecration  of  the  spirit.  For  fourteen  days,  he 
remained  in  a  kind  of  lethargy,  and  whilst  his  body  lay  to  all 
appearance  dead,  his  mind  plunged  into  eternity,  and  he  wit- 
nessed what  no  language  could  describe.  ^^I  saw,"  said  he, 
^^the  greatness,  the  infinity,  and  the  love  of  God."  One  Sunday, 
in  1649,  he  felt  himself  drawn  to  enter  Nottingham  Cathedral 
in  order  to  bear  witness.  It  is,  therefore,  undeniable  that  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Quakers  had  visions  and  revelations. 
These  psychological  phenomena  were  also  manifested  in  the  first 
disciples  who  responded  to  his  voice.  Like  him,  all  were  deeply 
convinced  of  their  infallibility,  all  looked  on  themselvjds  as  saints 
delivered  from  all  sin,  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ; 
but  all  were  likewise  endowed  with  a  kind  of  heroism,  a  con- 
tempt of  danger,  and  a  passion  for  plainness.  "*" 

Let  us  now  return  to  those  four  characters  drawn  from  differ- 

*  Lc8  Quakers,  George  Fox  et  lea  premier  Proph&tes,  Revue  dea  Deux 
Mondes,  2  voL,  1850,  p.  94,  et  acq.,  par  M,  J.  Milsand. 
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«Dt  coDHtries,  wbo  increase  in  grandeur  in  proportion  as  we  viev 
them  from  a  distance,  and  tonards  whom  posterity  la  bc^nning 
to  bIiow  justice.  Will  they  emerge  with  less  brilliaDcy  and 
purity  for  being  submitted  to  the  test  of  human  science  '!  The 
account  already  given  answers  this  (question ;  what  wc  ore  about 
to  add  will  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  A  principal  and 
deciBive  fact  is,  that  each  of  these  personages  ia  the  represents 
tive,  the  person  i ilea ti on  of  one  of  those  ideas  which  exert  bo 
great  an  influence  in  the  world.  Their  mission  ig  providential; 
their  acts  are  impelled  by  a  superior  power ;  they  are  forced  to 
do  as  they  do.  Tho  kingdom  of  France  ia  nearly  destroyed ; 
scarcely  a  single  town  remains  to  the  Dauphin ;  at  this  point 
(thia  is  a  main  fact  in  our  history),  a  simple,  innocent,  and  vir- 
tuous young  girl  comes  forth  from  the  fields,  accomplishes  that 
which  the  greatest  warriors  have  failed  in  doing,  and  tho  king  of 
France  receives  the  crown  from  her  hands. 

Tho  religious  curb  imposed  for  several  ages  on  the  human 
mind  has  become  too  weighty ;  serious  mistakes  have  made  it 
still  moro  difficult  to  be  borne ;  low  groanings,  precursors  of  tb« 
tempeat,  are  beard  muttering  around  ;  human  reason  reclaimii 
her  rights ;  the  cohorts  are  ready;  they  wait  hut  a  leader;  at 
length  he  oroBses  the  threshold  of  his  cloister,  and  gives  to  the 
world  the  right  of  investigation.  But  the  violence  of  his  attacks, 
the  ruin  which  he  deprecates,  and  the  destruction  with  which 
he  threatens  the  Catholic  Church,  produces  a  reaction ;  an 
obscure  soldier  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  camp,  who,  with  an 
eagle  glance,  scans  the  plan  of  the  Reformer,  seizes  its  valnerable 
parts,  arranges  his  own,  and  reconslructs  the  tottering  edifice 
with  such  succeBS,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Protestantism  fall  shat- 
tered at  its  feet. 

Without  attaining  the  level  of  those  three  illustrious  men,  the 
founder  of  Quakerism  supplied  a  need  of  his  time.  He  came, 
as  M.  J.  Milsand  remarks,  at  a  period  when  old  customs  were 
about  to  yield.  An  infinitude  of  unsatisfied  wants  were  crowded 
together  in  bis  nature,  whence  a  future  was  to  he  formed ;  an 
infinitude  of  instincts  were  developed,  but  were  not  yet  defined 
or  classed.  He  experienced  to  the  highest  degree  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  the  worldly  vanity  and  morose  dogmatism  of  the 
bigots  who  surrounded  him.  The  language  of  the  doctors  had 
incensed  him,  and  he  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  reply  to  them. 
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This  feeling  he  took  for  a  reyelation.  He  did  as  others  then 
did. 

In  fact,  m  1648,  these  conyictions,  instead  of  being  ascribed 
to  the  evidence  of  truth,  and  to  indispntable  principles,  as  was 
the  case  in  later  times,  were  attributed  to  a  revelation.  ^^  Re- 
ligion was  the  fashion  of  the  day,"  said  one  of  the  most  religions 
writers  (Daniel  Neal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans).  Officers 
preached,  women  mounted  the  pulpit,  children  received  for  their 
Christian  names,  "Praise  God,"  or  " Serve  the  Lord."  Every 
one  interpreted  for  himself  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  as  if  he 
alone  held  the  register  of  the  divine  law.  Fox,  far  from  being 
an  anomaly,  was  a  popular  prophet,  or  rather,  an  exaggeration 
of  his  time ;  his  course  was  guided  by  the  age,  and  ignorance 
had  raised  his  fixed  ideas  to  exaltation,  causing  him  to  mistake 
his  desires  for  actual  facts. 

At  the  sight  of  such  works,  and  such  great  results,  obtained 
by  such  superior  minds,  who  will  persist  in  comparing  their  hal- 
lucinations with  those  of  the  individuals  who  come  under  our 
daily  notice? 

We  have  already  said  that  pure  hallucinations,  without  the 
complication  of  any  one  of  the  forms  of  insanity,  appear  to  us 
to  be  as  rare  as  real  monomania.  For  our  part,  we  have  never 
met  with  any  one  suffering  from  hallucination,  whose  error  was 
so  circumscribed  that,  in  giving  way  to  their  idea,  we  have  found 
them  rational  on  all  other  points.  All  whom  we  have  known, 
and  all  of  whom  we  have  read  in  the  works  of  modem  authors, 
have  given  tokens  denoting  a  confusion  in  their  ideas,  howso- 
ever they  might  endeavor  to  conceal  the  state  of  their  minds 
from  others.  Alternately  unsteady,  strange,  eccentric,  gloomy, 
misanthropical,  apathetic,  frivolous,  incapable  of  carrying  out 
the  least  project,  holding  extraordinary  conversations,  or  com- 
mitting inexplicable  actions,  they  have  vainly  endeavored,  by 
acts  and  words  really  rational,  to  escape  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  investigator.  The  wound  was  always  perceived,  like  that 
indelible  stain  of  blood  which  the  experienced  eye  can  detect 
notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  obliterate  it.  Some  very  rare 
instances  may  be  cited  of  individuals  who,  with  a  false  idea, 
have,  nevertheless,  fulfilled  very  important  functions.  We  do 
not  dispute  it ;  but  those  in  this  state  have  been  more  or  less 
conscious  of  their  infirmity ;  they  watched  themselves,  redoubled 
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their  precautions,  and  did  nothing  to  betray  the  train  of  tteir 
idea.  Tbeir  general  conduct  resembled  that  of  othcri* ;  and  thfj 
rather  drew  along  the  idea  than  allowed  thcmeclvei  to  be  en- 
slaved bj  it.  Let  us  also  observe  that  these  halluciQatod  persons 
Tfere  not  the  expression  of  any  need,  the  representatives  of  any 
idea,  or  the  promoters  of  any  object  useful  to  their  kind.  The 
greater  number,  wrapped  up  in  themselves,  believed  they  wer« 
called  on  to  reform  mankind,  by  means  either  ridiculous  or  dit- 
proportioned  to  the  end.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  developed 
their  projects  with  address;  they  only  succeeded  m  exhibiting 
their  own  weakness;  and  howsoever  artfully  they  may  have 
draped  themselves,  pride,  vanity,  and  folly  were  seen  through, 
the  rents  in  the  mantle.  In  the  very  presence  of  these  differ- 
ences, how  can  any  one  establish  a  parallel  between  the  poweN 
ful,  creative,  and  animated  organizations  of  the  former,  and  the 
weak,  sickly  natures  of  the  latter?  We  do  not  deny  that  both 
these  classes  of  persons  were  hallucinated;  but  the  hallncina- 
tions  of  the  former,  consequent  on  the  times,  were  coinpatibls 
with  reason,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  were  always  in  a  greatu 
or  leas  degree  combined  with  insanity. 

If  the  observations  that  we  have  made  be  conclusive,  and  the 
reasonings  that  we  have  deduced  therefrom  be  jnat,  then  the 
>.  opinion  ought  to  he  rejected,  which  has  made  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
Numa,  Pythagoras,*  Pascal,  and  many  other  illustrioas  person- 
ages, so  many  hallucinated  madmen.  These  conclusions  are  so 
natural  that  a  learned  physician  and  philosopher,  whose  charac- 
ter  and  talents  have  won  for  him  universal  esteem,  after  having 
converted  all  these  celebrated  persons  into  visionaries,  who  would 
now  be  confined,  adds  the  following  words,  which  will  excite 
much  criticism :  "In  order  to  act  on  the  multitude,  to  seiu 
on  the  people,  to  overturn  or  change  beliefs,  and  to  imprint  a 
furrow  on  the  face  of  nature  that  ages  will  fail  to  efface,  it  is 
necessary  to  think,  speak,  bo  deceived  and  grow  frenzied  with 
the  masses ;  to  believe  with  them,  and  beyond  them ;  to  be  tbeir 
messenger  and  their  prophet,  in  order  that  they  may  think  yon 
the  prophet  of  God,  and  yield  a  belief  that  yon  possess  his 

*  CodsdU  a  very  curious  work,  entitled  ApologU  pour  let  ffrandt  homuia 
goupfontUi  de  Magie,  par  H.  Naud6,  PariHien,  Aiusterdam,  1722,  1  vol 
12mo.  p.  136. 
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poifer."  And  he  terminates  the  passage  thus :  ^^  They  were  not 
madmen,  but  they  were  hallncinists;  such  as  neither  do  nor  can 
exist  again;  hallncinists  whose  visions  were  visions  of  reason."* 

The  objections  which  we  have  offered  in  the  name  of  science 
and  literature,  so  unhappily  tarnished  by  the  stigma  of  madness, 
had  already  fallen  under  the  notice  of  others  than  ourselves ;  it 
had  been  said,  the  visionaries  of  old  must  not  be  classed  with 
madmen;  they  were  deceived,  but  it  was  with  the  ideas  of  their 
age;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  tax  all  the  generations  which 
have  preceded  us,  with  madness.  It  was,  if  you  will,  an  error 
of  the  human  mind,  but  not  a  disease. 

Leuret,  in  his  Fragmens  Psychohgiques  sur  la  foliej  a  work 
equally  interesting,  and  well  written,  but  whose  doctrines  cannot 
be  embraced  by  those  holding  religious  convictions,  has  endea- 
vored to  refute  these  objections.  ^^  We  must  here  draw  a  dis- 
tinction," he  says,  ^^  between  those  who  had  visions  and  those 
who  had  faith  in  them.  For  the  latter,  they  were  in  error,  and 
in  error  only,  I  readily  admit  it.  As  for  those  who  had  visions, 
they  were  deceived  like  the  others,  but  they  were  also  deranged, 
because  they  had  within  themselves  an  invincible  cause  of  error; 
they  experienced  unusual  phenomena,  which  made  them  distinct 
intelligences,  exempt  from  ordinary  rules ;  or  rather  without 
rules,  living  in  a  world  of  fancy,  out  of  which  no  reasoning  could 
entice  them.  Amongst  our  ancestors,  no  doubt,  the  condition 
of  the  human  mind  powerfully  concurred  in  the  frequent  pro- 
duction of  visions ;  but  it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  disease  because 
it  is  dependent  on  a  general  cause ;  and,  as  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  visionaries  of  our  own  day  and  those 
of  former  times,  both  should  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of  lunatics." 

Without  pausing  on  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
authors  as  to  the  psychological  state  of  these  individuals,  whom 
the  first  looks  on  as  such  hallncinists  as  will  no  more  be  seen, 
whose  sensorial  errors  were  compatible  with  the  most  perfect 
exercise  of  reason ;  and  the  second  views  in  the  light  of  insane 
persons  resembling  those  \>f  the  present  time ;  whom  the  one 
proclaims  to  be  messengers,  the  expression  of  the  people ;  and 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  regards  as  diseased  persons,  impos- 
ing their  visions  on  the  multitude ;  we  wiU  reply  that  the  hallu- 

*  Amulette  de  Pascal,  p.  145. 
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cinations  of  those  distant  ttmos  woro  not  a  disease,  bat  a  belier, 
no  doubt  erroneous,  like  taaoy  otiiors  ia  pbjsics,  cliemistry, 
astronomy,  etc.,  which  did  not  hinder  men  from  properly  fullUl- 
ing  their  duties.  As  to  those  superior  minds,  to  whom  the  impu- 
tation of  insanity  has  been  more  particuhirly  nddressod,  the 
condition  in  which  they  were,  being  that  of  the  four  peraonagei 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  we  will  not  reproduce  the  argameDte 
oa  which  wo  have  laid  stress,  to  prove  thai  they  were  not  inuDC. 

In  presence  of  this  doctrine,  bo  humiliating  and  io  diatr^ssiDg 
to  humanity,  have  we  not  reason  to  ask,  in  the  words  of  a  lat« 
writer:  "What,  then,  is  that  sorrowful  side  of  the  mind  which 
delights  in  the  denial  of  imnaemorial  posDessiona,  which  reducet 
to  nothing  the  most  sacred  legitimacies,  which  causes  what  was 
adored  to  be  despised,  which  converts  fuels  and  changes  counte- 
Danccs  as  if  by  enchantment !  Should  the  scholar  reduce  every- 
thing  to  his  classifications?  Can  he  make  no  allowance  for 
epochs  and  beliefs  ?  And  in  thus  seeing  him  trample  on  all  that 
we  worshipped,  have  we  not  a  right  to  say :  Have  you  well  under- 
stood those  groat  undertakings  that  you  have  blackened,  di>- 
purngcd,  and  woakened;  those  great  men  whose  littlencssen 
and  weak  points  you  have  divulged ;  whom  you  have  brought  into 
disrepute  by  falsehood,  or  ignorance  of  their  motives?  Have 
yon  not  been  led  into  error  by  the  microacope,  through  which 
you  have  examined  them  ?  Every  epoch  has  in  itself  the 
reason  for  its  being,  in  its  actions  and  its  thonghta ;  and  thow 
men,  to  whom  you  impute  madness,  are,  perhaps,  but  the  natural 
result  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived  !" 

A  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Renaul- 
din,  in  a  well-written  treatise  on  Mohammed,  viewed  as  a  mad- 
man, thus  expresses  himself: — 

"No,  he  was  no  madman,  who  succeeded,  by  so  many  sacri- 
fices and  self-denials,  in  producing  such  a  revolution  in  the 
religious  system  and  in  the  morals  of  an  entire  nation.  He  wis 
no  madman,  who  overthrew  superstition  and  idolatry  to  sub- 
stitute the  worship  of  one  only  God ;  and  who,  by  thiB  means, 
extricated  his  country  from  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  node 
the  Arab  name  so  long  feared  and  respected,  and  opened  to  his 
successors  the  road  to  so  many  glorious  conquests.  He  was  no 
madman,  who  endowed  his  country  with  a  code  of  laws,  of  which 
they  were  before  entirely  devoid — a  code,  which,  aft«r  twelve 
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hundred  years,  is  still  recognized  in  the  countries  professing 
Islamisni. 

^^  Doubtless,  in  the  outset  of  his  wonderful  enterprise,  he  was 
not  exempt  from  imprudence,  audacity,  and  temerity,  whose 
consequences,  more  than  once,  compromised  the  success  of  his 
mission ;  but,  taught  by  experience  and  by  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  trusting  in  God  and  in  his  fortune,  pursuing 
the  work  of  his  life  through  a  thousand  obstacles,  and  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  Mohammed  never  gave  way;  on  the  contrary,  he 
exhibited  a  genius  fiill  of  ingenuity,  'firmness,  and  courage — a 
genius,  fertile  in  resources,  superior  to  all  reverses,  and  remark- 
able for  its  expansion,  flexibility,  and  perseverance. 

^^As  to  his  visions,  they  may  have  been  imaginary ;  but,  why 
should  they  not  receive  the  same  explanation  as  that  we  have 
given  to  those  of  the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  of 
men  powerfully  preoccupied  with  one  idea  in  an  epoch  of  pro- 
found convictions  and  mysterious  faith,  and  placed  in  circum- 
stances which  must  react  upon  themselves?" 

To  the  four  examples  just  given,  we  could  add  that  of  Socrates, 
the  greatest  man  of  antiquity.  But  if  our  arguments,  which  but 
feebly  express  our  conviction,  have  found  favor  with  our  readers, 
they  will  themselves  make  the  application  to  the  Grecian  philo- 
sopher, who,  notwithstanding  medical  theories,  will  no  less  be 
an  eternal  honor  to  human  reason,  and  the  master  of  Plato. 
Common  sense  could  never  look  on  a  man  whose  conduct  was  so 
wise,  so  pure,  and  in  some  sort  so  providential,  as  a  madman. 
His  familiar  spirit  was  only  a  personification  of  self,  the  mate- 
rial form  of  which  belonged  to  the  age.  His  belief  in  dreams 
he  held  in  common  with  all  antiquity;  as  to  the  influence  which 
he  is  reproached  with  exercising  at  a  distance,  on  his  pupils,  we 
only  see  in  it  the  admiration  which  his  talents  excited  in  them, 
their  devotion  to  his  person,  and  the  high  reverence  with  which 
they  viewed  his  mission.  Besides,  what  matters  it,  if  Socrates 
had  hallucinations  ?  The  truths  which  he  taught  did  not  result 
from  them;  they  existed  no  less  before  than  after  him.  Finally, 
ean  we,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  employ  this  word  in 
connection  with  pure  conceptions,  and  ideas  properly  expressed? 

Thus,  in  our  opinion,  the   celebrated  men  whom  we  have 

^^amed,  and  many  others,  may  have  had  hallucinations,  without 

their  designs,  acts,  or  conduct  being  in  any  degree  influenced 
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liy  them,  or  without  tho  oxistenoe  of  ftny  plnutiklc  pretext  tit 
accuding  llieia  of  inaanity,  in  wliich  respect  thoy  differ  ein>rm- 
ously  from  tlie  halhiciiiiitcd  of  our  day;  whose  convorHAtions, 
actions,  and  getitiirefi  have  nlways  a  8tamp  of  madnesii;  who  are 
the  exprGaaioQ  of  no  need,  fuI61  no  mission,  and,  in  a  word,  ap- 
pear quite  UHcIcsa  to  their  follow- creatures. 

This  Hppeara  to  be  tho  proper  place  for  iia  to  examino  hallQci- 
nations  in  a  religious  point  of  view;  for  it  is  contrary  to  reason, 
and  degrndiiig  to  human  nature,  to  pretend  that  much  of  what 
has  been  achierod  of  great,  good,  and  sublime  in  philosophy  and 
morolity,  has  been  the  work  of  madmen.  To  maintain  that  the 
prophets,  apostles,  and  saints  were  hallucinated  madmen,  were 
to  undermine  the  fuith  of  thousands,  and  to  blame  «vcn  the 
Omnipotent  Creator  himself.  Although  the  plan  of  thia  work 
and  its  limits  does  not  permit  of  our  treating  this  question  to 
the  extent  it  merits,  wo  nevertheless  propose  briefly  to  state 
our  ideas  on  the  subject.  Were  we  living  at  a  period  wbcn  a 
profession  of  faith  would  be  a  profitable  title  to  temporal  pro** 
perity,  we  would  abstain,  but  ours  is  an  ago  of  tolcranco;  per- 
haps, we  may  say,  of  indifforcncc  ;  every  ono  freely  cxprcssei 
his  opinions  ;  we,  therefore,  will  say  tliat  which  wo  believe  to  be 
the  truth. 

There  is  no  nation  without  a  religion.  Ancient  or  modem, 
great  or  little,  powerful  or  weak,  all  have  leaned  on  that  found- 
ation.* 

Their  duration  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  convic- 
tion. But  if  religion  be  intimately  connected  with  the  hbtory 
of  a  people,  its  inSuence  must  above  all  depend  on  the  purity 
of  its  origin  and  the  sanctity  of  its  mission ;  this  twofold  cha- 
racter, all  must  admit  the  Christian  religion  to  possess. 

Let  us  recollect  the  state  of  the  world  on  the  advent  of  Jesos 
Christ.  Paganism  was  universal.  Mankind,  penned  np  like 
wild  flocks,  existed  only  hy  the  will  of  their  masters.  Funilies 
were  not  constituted ;  the  distinctive  character  of  ancient  socie^ 
was  the  multiplicity  of  gods,  slavery,  and  the  little  value  placed 
on  women  and  children.     In  proclaiming  equality,  tho  founder 

*  If  England,  America,  and  RusBiahave  accompliihed  such  great  thing*, 
if  they  have  been  called  to  luch  exalted  destiDies,  they  owe  it  to  tbeii  re- 
spect for  religion. 
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of  Christianity  destroyed  this  threefold  error. "^  At  that  voice 
man  burst  his  chains,  awoke  from  his  long  torpor,  and  hailed 
the  dawn  of  his  resurrection.  When  we  contemplate  the  feeble 
means  by  which  this  religion  was  established,  what  adversaries 
it  had  to  encounter,  what  obstacles  to  surmount,  and  in  how  few 
years  it  triumphed,  no  one  can  deny  its  divine  origin,  which  is 
sufficiently  testified  by  Scripture.  Observe  what  a  wonderful 
multitude  of  superior  intellects  have,  since  the  earliest  times, 
brought  to  its  shrine  the  weight  of  their  talents;  number  all  those 
great  minds  which,  during  so  many  ages,  have  ranged  themselves 
under  its  banner ;  look  at  what  is  passing  in  our  day,  and  say 
if  a  religion  which  has  reckoned,  and  still  reckons,  in  its  ranks 
80  many  great  men,  whose  only  enemy  has  been  pride,  whose 
steps  are  all  strewn  with  mercies,  whose  faults  have  been  those 
of  man,  never  of  its  doctrines,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  hallucinated  madmen. 

We  are  not  the  first  who,  persuaded  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  have  pointed  out  the  line  which  separates  the 
apparitions  of  the  Scriptures  from  those  of  profane  history. 
The  English  faculty,  who  have  chiefly  entered  on  the  subject, 
have  already  put  forth  a  similar  opinion.  Thus  Arnold  writes : 
^^  A  rational  Christian  admits  of  no  inspiration  but  that  exhibited 
in  Christ  and  his  apostles.  As  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  in 
paganism  and  amongst  modern  Christians,  it  is  only  claimed  by 
madmen,  dupes,  and  impostors.  The  motives  of  those  deceivers 
eould  be  traced  to  private  views  of  ambition  or  fame  and  interest, 
or  zeal  for  the  public  good." 

^^It  has  been  asked,"  says  Hibbert,  ^'if  all  the  authenticated 
facts  of  apparitions  seen  and  voices  heard  should  be  looked  upon 
as  pathological  cases.  A  distinction  must  be  made  in  those  that 
apply  to  Holy  Writ.  It  would  in  fact  be  very  unseemly  to  com- 
ment on  the  manner  in  which  God,  to  answer  certain  purposes, 
has  communicated  directly  with  man  ;  but  this  distinction  once 
established,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  no  facts  of  the  kind 
are  proved  to  have  occurred  since  the  apostolic  times ;  we, 
therefore,  believe  that  all  cases  of  like  character,  since  that 

*  Guisot,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  Earope,  t.  i.  1842.  Guisot,  Essai 
lar  I'histoire  de  France,  5th  edit.  Collection  Charpentier,  1841. 
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period,  belong  more  to  medicine  than  to  tlicology."*  It  mtiit 
be  remembered  that  both  Arnold  nnil  lUbbcrt  are  Protestants. 

Abcrcrombie  sayi,  in  hix  work  on  the  Iiitelleetuat  Sacvltie*, 
tbat,  howsoever  humiliatiDg  it  may  be  to  the  prido  of  man,  it  U 
no  leni*  true  that  the  highest  efforts  of  bts  genius  have  only  te- 
fluhed  in  comprehending  Bomo  infiigniScnnt  purts  of  tbo  plan  of 
creation,  and  tbu  adniiruble  order  which  pervades  the  nhole.  If 
he  attempts  to  dive  deeper  into  tbg  causes  of  thia  order,  he  fin<l« 
thai  the  power  of  the  Orcalor  extenila  beyond  the  limits  of  bit 
mind,  and  that  infinity  u  still  before  blm.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  effort*,  hu  cannot  step  over  the  threshold ;  and,  if  be  to  per- 
mitted to  reach  it,  ho  can  only  contemplate  the  botuidleHS  borifon, 
which  mcetM  his  bewildered  »ight,  and  bow  in  humble  adoration 
boforo  unmeasured  wisdom  and  incoinprehonsiblo  powcr.t 

It  has  been  thought  etrango  that  a  Chri»liun  rationalist,  tom^ 
thing  of  a  j/kilonopher,  should  have  appealed  tg  the  aatboricy  of 
Proteiitant  authors.  Our  reply  ih  simple;  if  we  believe  in  the 
excellency  of  the  Catholic  religion,  if  we  firmly  believe  that  oor 
conntry  will  only  bo  wise  and  happy  in  proportion  an  that  reli- 
gion is  respected,  wo  iniikc  no  sectional  diHlincLions,  booaate 
God  has  reserved  to  himself  alono  iho  judgment  of  the  con- 
science ;  and  we  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he  will  be 
inexorable  to  men  truly  religious,  of  whatsoever  sect  they 
may  be. 

There  are  writers,  who,  in  view  of  the  events  that  have  passed 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  more  terrible  ones  for  which  they  have 
prepared  the  way,  should  have  been  made  more  just  toward) 
religion,  but  who  have  indulged  in  great  outcries  against  the 
distinction  we  have  made  in  favor  of  the  apparitions  of  the  Bible. 
But,  instead  of  reproaching  us  for  the  weakness  of  bowing  with 
too  much  respect  before  the  canonical  narrations,  they  have 

*  Ilibbert,  op.  eit.  A  Tcrj  well-writtea  estimate  will  be  foand  in  a 
work  b;  the  Ahht  Leaglot-DufreBDOf  (clewed  religiously),  of  apparition! 
aod  vision*  nhicb  have  occurred  siuco  tbe  apostolio  age,  particularly  in 
the  Middle  Agci.  Traits  Ilistorique  et  Dogmatiqae  sur  Ics  Apparitions, 
les  Visions  et  les  R6v6lstions  particuli^res,  2  vols,  in  12.  Avignon  e(  Paris, 
1751,vol.  i.  p.97. 

t  Aberorombie,  op.  cit. ;  John  Cbejne's  Essays  on  PorUal  Dsrangs- 
ment  of  the  Hind  in  supposed  connection  with  Religion,  1  vol.  Dublio, 
1843. 
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attacked  us  as  an  eclectic,  who  adopted  some  and  rejected 
Others.  In  acting  thus,  we  did  not  pretend  to  more  orthodoxy 
than  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  those  learned  theologians, 
who,  like  ourselves,  were  rationalists  in  regard  to  the  hallucina- 
tions- of  several  holy  personages ;  which  assertion  will  be  proved 
by  the  following  quotations. 

Saint  Bonaventura  says  decidedly,  that  certain  persons  who 
imagine  they  see  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Virgin,  and  from  their 
mouths  receive  consolation,  are  exposed  to  errors^  the  publica- 
tion of  which  would  be  in  itself  blasphemous."^  The  famous  Dr. 
Gerson  has  written  a  work  entirely  in  the  same  spirit.  Besides, 
the  Church,  according  to  Cardinal  Lambertini,  grants  very  little 
authority  to  particular  visions.  Some  she  tolerates,  but  rejects 
the  mass.  She  shows  no  respect  to  them  in  acts  of  canonization, 
unless  they  are  accompanied  by  sublime  virtues.  Even  when 
visions  are  recognized  by  the  Holy  See,  they  do  not  constitute 
an  object  of  general  faith.  Any  opinion  whatever,  even  the 
least  favorable  to  miracles  of  all  kinds,  may  be  entertained  as  to 
their  causes,  without  exceeding,  on  that  account,  the  bounds 
of  orthodoxy.f 

Thus,  if  we  have  been  at  one  period  believing,  and  at  others 
skeptical,  we  have  only  imitated  the  great  doctors  of  orthodoxy. 
We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  visions  of 
the  prophets  have  signs  quite  distinct  from  these  particular  hal- 
lucinations; they  present  a  train  of  consecutive  revelations, 
carried  on  through  many  centuries,  with  features  perfectly  iden- 
tical, all  announcing  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  and  the 
birth  of  a  Saviour ;  in  a  word,  a  complete  system. 

One  more  remark  on  this  subject.  It  never  occurred  to  us  to 
make  ourselves  a  defender  of  the  Catholic  religion;  we  have 
neither  learning  nor  presumption  enough  to  undertake  such  a 
task.  We  merely  desired  to  protest  against  those  principles 
which  would  overthrow  the  Bibl^,  the  gospels,  dogmas,  and 
revelation ;  in  short,  that  religion  which  M.  Emile  Laifiset,  in 
his  remarkable  article,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  MbndeSj  on  the 
Iniroduetion  Philosophique  du  Christianismj  by  Monseigneur, 

♦  I>e  Profectu,  relig.  lib.  7,  o.  8. 

t  De  Canonia,  2  3,  lib.  3,  o.  52 ;  M.  Mich^a,  Da  Delire  des  SensaUons, 
p.  27. 
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tbe  Archbuhop  of  Paris,  procUimed  the  latest  religion  of  tnaD- 
kind.  The  Chnrch  docs  not  noed  our  co-operation.  Her  »ociat 
constitution,  nUich  all  the  efforts  of  the  en cy doped iste,  led  by 
Volture,  and  scuondcd  b;  a  poworfal  and  frcnsicd  anitlacnu:}', 
could  not  deitroy ;  which  the  stornu  of  'ii'i  could  out  drown  is 
ita  torrents  of  blood,  and  whicb  now  numbers  cUaritaMe  awoda* 
lion*  composed  of  aiiin;  thouAnndi  of  men ;  tucli  an  organixatioa 
is  atrong  enough  to  defend  itself. 

Ecclesiastic  authors  hnvo  rejected  the  organic  mcdieal  dae* 
trine  of  linllucinations.  Tbe  Abb^  Dergier,  dc^roos  of  reoon- 
citing  ballucinatioas  »ith  rt^uson,  and  of  eetabliahing  crrtain 
among  them  considered  as  such,  to  be  really  ntirauuloos,  writes 
than,  in  bis  able  Didionnaere  de  ThfologU:  "The  brain  of 
Moses  may  have  been  alTeclecl  in  a  mnnncr  to  maktt  him  beliere 
that  he  saw,  beard,  and  performed  all  that  be  relatca.  Tbe 
family  of  Tobiaa,  in  like  manner,  may  have  thought  that  ati  an* 
gel  appeared  and  spok«  to  them,  and  did  such  things  as  they 
saw  and  experienced.  The  orgaoB  of  Saul  may  hare  been  en- 
lightened ae  much  as  if  Samuel  had  indeed  risen  from  the  lomb. 
There  is  no  ground  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  those  who  have 
related  these  facta."  No  one,  now,  doubts  thu  truth  of  religious 
hallucinations  ;  the  only  diilercncc  lies  in  tbe  luoilo  of  explain- 
ing them.  Some  attribute  them  to  a  diseaaed  state  of  the 
brain,  others  to  education,  prejudice,  and  many  other  causes. 
Others,  again,  and  ourselves  amongst  the  number  believe,  that 
those  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  must  be  referred  to  divine  in- 
terfcrence  ;  that  some  may  be  explained  by  the  arguments  which 
we  have  used  in  speaking  of  the  hallucinations  of  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Luther ;  and  furthermore,  that  others  may  be  attributed  to 
an  abnormal  disposition.  One  remark,  in  conclusion :  The  doc- 
tors of  the  Church,  Saint  Bonaventura,  Gereon,  and  Cardinal 
Lambertini  allow,  that  pious  but  unenlightened  persons,  may  be 
duped  by  their  illusions.  Saint  Augustin  has  also  asserted  that 
visions  and  apparitions  often  arise  from  a  diseased  imagination. 
Lastly,  certain  hooka,  very  improperly  cited  as  authorities,  have 
never  been  placed  in  the  list  of  canonized  works  ;  amongst  oth- 
ers. The  Golden  Legend. 

Recapitulation. —The  hallucinations  of  many  celebrated 
personages  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  soundness  of 
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In  making  the  conduct  to  depend  on  a  state  of  health  or  dis- 
ease, historic  facts  are  brought  beneath  the  empire  of  physio- 
logical laws,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  history. 

A  celebrated  man,  living  in  his  age,  is  never  the  ruler  of  an 
epoch — he  is  but  its  incarnation  ;  and  he  almost  invariably  falls, 
if  he  desires  to  substitute  his  own  will  for  that  of  others,  or  to 
turn  the  course  of  popular  ideas  to  his  own  profit. 

To  pretend  that  the  great  actions  often  performed  are  those 
of  monomaniacs,  because  the  realization  of  a  thought  is  irresisti- 
bly pursued  and  carried  out,  is  to  undervalue  genius  and  the 
sublime  transports  of  the  heart.  The  absolute  doctrine  of  the 
influence  of  the  organs  on  moral  actions  is  contradicted  by  daily 
observation,  which  shows  mind  to  rise  superior  to  bodily  decay. 

A  sickly  condition  may  influence  temperament,  humor,  cha- 
racter, but  has  no  action  on  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

Sensorial  impressions  appear,  on  reaching  the  brain,  to  be 
deprived  of  their  sensible  sign.  Some  persons,  however,  preserve 
the  faculty  of  reproducing  sensations  in  a  lifelike  form.  Certain 
normal  and  abnormal  states  have  similar  results. 

The  mode  of  producing  hallucination  difiers  in  the  child,  the 
dreamer,  the  poet,  the  thinker,  the  religious  man ;  he  who  recog- 
nizes its  deceptive  character ;  he  who  does  not  allow  it  to  influ- 
ence his  actions ;  the  man  who  yields  to  it  from  the  influence  of 
his  age,  and  the  deranged  man. 

In  the  theory  of  hallucinations,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  nervous  and  sanguine  systems  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  although  they  are  only  secondary  causes,  and 
their  action  unknown.  Hallucinations  cannot  be  so  well  under- 
stood as  when  the  nature  of  the  thought  is  studied;  they  may 
be  classed  in  two  sections — spiritual  and  sensual. 

Ideas,  which  originate  in  the  senses,  are  the  first  and  most 
numerous,  which  does  not  at  all  imply  their  pre-existcnce. 
Having  reached  the  brain,  their  images,  their  sensible  signs  may 
be  instantly  reflected,  or  reproduced  long  afterwards,  or  serve  to 
form  new  combinations.  Attention,  comparison,  imagination, 
memory,  and  association,  have  the  greatest  influence  on  these 
divers  operations. 

There  are  few  men  who  do  not  frequently  embody  the 
thoughts  which  please  them,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  consider 
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them  u  rcttlitica;  but  the  least  cflfort  of  attCDlion  suffices  to 
dispel  these  chimeras. 

A§  asaocintion  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  production  of 
hallucinations.  It  demonds  special  attention. 

Tht  division  af  ideas  into  spiritual  and  sensual  is  importul 
in  our  theory,  because  we  believe  the  second  nlono  fomi  tlia 
luaterial  for  hallucinations,  and  that,  if  the  first  appear  to 
participato  in  thom,  it  is  only  by  the  abuse  of  abstraction,  or 
an  imperfection  in  our  naturo,  which  gives  material  forms  to 
spiritual  things.  Independence  of  mind  is  manifested  beneath 
the  false  sensations.  Sensation  reaebf^s  the  brain  imperceptibly, 
but  attention  cauaes  it  to  reappear,  visible 'in  proportion  to  its 
alrengtb,  so  that,  although  at  first  confused,  by  degrtea  clearer, 
it  ends  by  developing  itself  palpably  to  the  sight.  T bo  repetition 
of  this  may  lead  the  most  seasiblo  men  into  error.  According 
to  Crichton,  the  continuance  of  thu  operations  of  the  mind  in 
hallucinations  and  monomania  proves  that  all  portions  of  the 
brain  are  not  the  seat  of  thi»  phenomenon. 

A  powerful  emotion,  or  a  violent  passion,  so  color,  animato, 
and  vivify  ideas,  that  they  may  take  a  material  form. 

Concentration  of  attention  pl.\vs  an  important  piirt  in  the 
theory  of  the  hallucinations  of  celebrated  persons.  The  facts, 
on  which  it  rests,  are  those  where  hallucinations  is  reproduced 
by  an  effort  of  the  will.  This  theory  is  not  always  admissible, 
and  it  is  with  reason  that  hallucinations  have  been  referred,  in 
the  intermediate  state  of  sleeping  and  waking,  to  enfeebled 
attention.  In  this  case  occurs  what  has  been  observed  in  seve- 
ral pathological  states,  where  two  opposite  conditions  occasion 
symptoms  apparently  similar. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  with  nervous  and  impressible  sabjecls, 
unenlightened  by  education,  than  to  see  preoccupation  of  mind 
become  extreme  at  the  approach  of  night,  and  during  darkness, 
and  give  birth  to  the  most  strange  and  alarming  creations. 

Imagination  exercises  its  influence  in  hallucinations ;  it  is 
also  remarked  that  they  are  often  a  painted  reflex,  the  pictures 
of  the  thoughts  and  of  the  habitual  occupations  of  the  individual. 

Memory  is  not  leas  active  in  the  formation  of  hallucinations, 
for  they  are  often  reminiscences,  recollections  of  long  past  sen- 
sations placed  in  the  brain,  recalled  by  the  well-known  law 
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of  association,  and  to  which  a  physical  or  moral  Cause  gives  all 
the  vivacity  of  actual  sensation. 

Erroneous  beliefs,  which  may  be  called  the  hallucinations  of 
reason,  should  be  studied  in  their  formation,  because  they  exert 
a  great  influence  on  the  production  of  social  and  individual 
hallucinations. 

False  ideas  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  production  of 
hallucinations.  They  are  no  less  important  in  the  creation  of 
insanity.  This  argument  appears  to  decide  the  predominance 
of  moral  over  physical  causes. 

Their  origin  must  be  referred  to  forgetfulness  of  the  two  great 
laws  of  mankind,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  self;  whence 
arises  the  desire  for  the  unknown,  the  wish  to  believe,  the  love 
of  the  marvellous,  the  thirst  of  emotion,  and  the  ardor  for 
knowledge ;  all  so  many  sources  of  hallucinations. 

In  many  cases,  hallucination  is  nothing  extraordinary ;  it  is 
almost  a  normal  state  consistent  with  reason,  and  it  is  easy  to 
perceive,  how  so  many  celebrated  men  have  exhibited  this 
symptom,  without  being  insane. 

When  the  actions  of  an  illustrious  man  are  under  review,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  The 
world  of  Gosmao  was  very  different  from  that  of  Galileo,  and 
yet  reason  was  the  same  in  both  epochs. 

In  all  philosophical  study  of  man,  his  duality  must  be  recog- 
nized ;  without  this  consideration,  it  will  be  impossible  to  under- 
stand either  his  history  or  his  biography ;  that  is  to  say,  either 
his  spiritual  or  his  mortal  existence. 

The  hallucinations  of  many  celebrated  men  belong  to  their 
age  and  not  to  the  individual ;  a  proof  of  which  is,  that  their 
actions  are  distinguished  by  the  highest  wisdom ;  their  enter- 
prises exhibit  superior  faculties,  admirable  judgment,  great 
expansion  of  mind,  and  love  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  hallucinations  of  these  personages  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  of  madmen ;  they  were  the  representatives  of  an 
epoch,  a  need,  an  idea ;  they  must  of  necessity  have  done  as 
they  did ;  their  mission  was  a  providence. 

Real  hallucinations  are  never  without  a  mixture  of  insanity. 
The  examples  of  hallucinated  persons,  who  have,  with  a  false 
idea,  fulfilled  important  functions,  are  very  rare,  and  have  refer- 
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enoe  to  uidivi<lnnl.'t,  who,  being  conscioue  of  their  state,  1u^  t 
strict  watch  over  themselves. 

No  one  of  these  liallucinnted  persons  has  been  situated  in  a 
like  mnnncr  to  those  of  whom  wo  spcalt.  Ko  one  has  been  the 
expression  of  a  useful  thought.  No  parallel  can  be  oatabliithed 
betvreeo  the  powerful,  creative,  and  animated  organizations  of 
the  former;  and  the  weak,  plugiaristic,  and  sickly  nature  of  the 
second.  Individuals  of  both  these  sections  have  had  haJlacina- 
tions;  but  in  the  one  case  thej  were  the  result  of  the  time*,  bnd 
exercised  no  influence  on  reaeon;  whilst  in  the  other,  the;  have 
eycr  been  more  or  lesa  complicated  with  insanity. 

Every  historical  epoch,  huving  its  own  peculiar  characteriatica 
in  actions,  and  in  thoughts,  is  summed  up  in  one  man,  who  is  the 
natural  expression  of  it. 

A  well-de6nGd  line  of  demnrcation  ought  to  be  established 
between  the  apparitions  of  Scripture  and  the  hattuciDations  of 
profane  history,  and  even  of  many  Christians.  The  former,  we 
are  convinced,  arc  only  explainable  by  divine  inlerposiiion, 
whilst  many  of  the  second  are  referable  to  the  belief  of  the 
times,  certain  psych ologioal  conditions,  and  to  the  morbid  state 
of  the  brain. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SYMPTOMATOLOGY  OF  HALLUCINATIONS 

AND  ILLUSIONS. 

Of  psychical  and  psycho-sensorial  hallucinations — The  interposition  of  the 
senses — Intellectual  and  sensorial  phenomena  of  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing — Statistics — Double-sighted  hallucination — Phenomena  of  hallucinik- 
tions  of  smell,  taste,  touch,  and  general  sensitiveness — Manner  of  the  associa- 
tions of  hallucinations — Periods  favorable  to  the  production  of  hallucinations — 
Hallucinations  in  dreams — Symptoms  of  illusions^Scxual  hallucinations — In- 
tellectual mechanism  of  hallucinations — Circumstances  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hallucinations — Of  the  hallucinatory  state — Recapitulation. 

The  habit  of  considering  hallucination  as  an  inseparable 
symptom  of  insanity,  has  hitherto  diverted  attention  from  the 
physiology  of  this  curious  phenomenon.  The  numerous  facts 
which  we  have  gathered,  the  works  of  our  brethren,  and  above 
all  those  of  M.  Baillarger,  enable  us  now  to  fill  up  the  hiatus. 

But,  before  entering  on  this  examination,  a  preliminary  ques- 
tion suggests  itself:  is  hallucination  psychical  or  psycho-senso- 
rial ?  In  other  words,  is  it  purely  intellectual,  or  does  it  require 
the  intervention  of  the  senses  ? 

Monsieur  Baillarger,  who  has  ably  sustained  this  double  nature 
of  hallucinations  says,  that  in  lunatics,  hallucinations  appear 
rather  as  purely  psychical,  whilst,  in  sane  persons,  the  action  of 
sensorial  organs  must  be  acknowledged.  Thus,  he  considers  that 
there  exist  two  kinds  of  false  perception ;  the  one  complete,  com- 
posed of  the  two  elements  which  result  from  the  double  action  of 
imagination  and  the  organs  of  the  senses ;  these  are  psycho-sen- 
Mortal  hallucinatiouB  ;  the  others  incomplete,  resulting  only  from 
the  involuntary  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination  ;  these  are 
psychical  hallucinations.  Howsoever  strong  a  partisan  this 
physician  may  be  for  the  intervention  of  the  senses  in  psycho- 
sensorial  hallucinations,  he  allows  that  the  participation  of  the 
senses  cannot  be  explained,  but  may,  to  a  certain  point,  be 
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proved.  We  subjoin  the  arguments  on  which  his  opinion  is 
founded : — 

Burdach  says,  in  speaking  of  hallucinatory  images,  ^^We 
really  see  them ;  the  eye  has  the  same  sensation  as  if  an  exter- 
nal object  was  placed  before  the  living  and  open  eye."* 

Muller  adds,  having  attentively  watched  his  own  case,  "  We 
are  soon  convinced  that  they  are  not  simple  ideas,  but  really 
sensations/*  "  Those  who  have  been  cured  of  hallucinations," 
continues  Monsieur  Baillarger,  say,  "  I  saw,  I  heard,  as  distinctly 
as  I  see  and  hear  you ;''  their  hallucinations  are  to  them  actual 

sensations/'t 

Mr.  Bayle  has  published  a  remarkable  case  in  the  Medical 

Mevietv,  of  an  hallucinated  young  lady,  who  believed  herself 
surrounded  by  demons,  which  she  saw,  heard,  and  touched.  We 
transcribe  the  replies  she  made  to  those  who  endeavored  to  point 
out  her  error :  "  How  are  objects  understood  ?  Because  they 
are  seen  and  touched.  So  I  see,  hear,  and  touch  the  demons 
who  come  out  of  me,  and  I  most  distinctly  feel  those  which  are 
within  me.  Why  do  you  desire  me  to  repudiate  the  testimony 
of  my  senses,  to  which  all  refer  as  the  source  of  knowledge  ?" 
If  ar«Tuments  were  soinetimes  advanced  to  her  on  the  errors  of 
the  senses,  which  slie  could  observe  in  other  patients,  she  rebut- 
ted tliis  comparison:  "My  eye  sees,''  she  would  reply;  "my  ear 
hears,  and  my  hand  touches.  The  patients,  of  whom  you  speak, 
are  deceived ;  one  of  their  senses  is  contradicted  by  another. 
For  myself,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  the  evidence  of  all." 

Gruthuiscn,  quoted  by  Burdach,  reports  cases  which  he  wit- 
nessed, in  which  the  sensorial  organs  retained,  on  awaking,  the 
sensation  of  the  impression  of  a  dream  ;  thus,  having  dreamed 
of  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  his  ear  still  rang  with  the  sound  on 
awaking  J 

M.  Baillarger  chiefly  finds  the  most  satisfactory  details  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinions  in  observations  on  false  visual  perceptions. 

The  English  physiologist  Bostock,  whose  curious  hallucina- 
tions I  have  related,  remarked  that  the  images  followed  the 

*  Burdach,  Traite  de  Physiologic,  trad,  par  Jourdan,  t.  v.  p.  206,  Paris, 
1839. 

t  Milllcr,  Manuel  de  Physiologic,  trad,  par  Jourdan,  t.  ii.  p.  006,  Paris, 
1845. 

t  Oj).  cit.  t.  V.  p.  202. 
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direction  of  the  eyes.  Gruthuisen  has  seen  cases  in  which  these 
images  concealed  external  objects.  Amongst  other  facts,  he 
relates  that,  agreeably  to  ordinary  optical  laws,  a  very  brilliant 
fantastic  image  left  in  its  place  a  figure  similar  in  appearance, 
bat  dim  and  shadowy. 

The  decreasing  progression  in  the  brilliancy  of  images,  and 
above  all,  the  persistence  of  certain  portions,  should  be  recol- 
lected in  demonstrating  the  action  of  the  organs  of  the  senses. 

The  case  of  the  English  doctor,  M.  H.,  which  I  have  given, 
18,  according  to  M.  Baillarger,  a  most  important  one  to  prove 
that  phenomena  truly  sensorial  exist  in  hallucinated  persons. 
Thus,  when  this  physician  turned  around,  after  having  gazed  on 
a  brilliant  object,  he  continued  to  see  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
Wishing  to  verify  the  experience  of  Dr.  Brewster,  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  real  or  fanciful  objects,  he  pressed  the  globe  of  one  of 
his  eyes,  and  saw  the  figure  before  him  double  and  of  its  natural 
size.* 

The  argument  of  M.  Baillarger,  which  we  give  as  faithfully  as 
possible,  does  not  carry  conviction  to  our  minds,  and  we  do  not 
find  in  it  any  proof  which  places  beyond  doubt  the  intervention 
of  the  senses  in  hallucination,  and  the  production  of  the  image 
in  the  eye.  As  to  the  motives  alleged  by  Burdach  and  Mliller, 
to  prove  that  the  perception  is  the  same  as  that  experienced  by 
a  clear  and  open  eye,  we  reply,  that  a  man  whose  leg  has  been 
amputated,  complains,  long  afterwards,  of  a  pain  in  his  foot; 
the  sensation  is  as  real  to  him  as  if  the  member  had  not  been 
removed. 

We  purposed  making  several  important  objections  to  this. 
theory ;  but  the  critical  investigation  to  which  M.  de  Ghambre 
has  subjected  the  question  appearing  to  us  to  sum  up  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  quotation. 

"  We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  clearly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  authority  of  Miiller  and  Burdach,  the  alleged  in- 
tervention of  the  senses  in  hallucinations.  According  to  the 
former,  visions  are  actually  conditions  of  the  sense  of  sights  and 
according  to  the  latter,  we  then  perceive  in  the  eye^  when  the 

*  Baillarger,  Des  IlalluciDations,  des  Causes  qui  lea  produisent,  et  des 
Maladies  qu'elles  caract^risent  (in  the  Mdmoires  de  TAcad^mie  Rojale  de 
M^decine,  1. 12,  p.  369). 
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thought  occurs,  the  samo  sensation  as  if  an  external  object  vu 
placed  before  the  open  ojrc.  Kxporimcn tally,  ir  it  be  tliiu,  if 
the  orffan  of  sensi^  hn  a  funilion,  and  sennatJon  exiats  )'«  the  or- 
gan,  it  nocesBfirilj  follovs  that  hallucination  would  bo  impoMi- 
bio  if  that  organ  were  destrojed.  Thus  the  blind  would  have 
no  visions,  tho  deaf  would  hear  no  voices.  Now,  wo  know  that 
the  contrary  is  often  the  case.  The  reply  to  this  ohjcclion  is, 
that  if  tho  orgnn  itself  be  incttpable  of  sensation,  that  part  of  the 
brnin  to  which  tho  sensation  belongs  is  the  scat  of  tho  pbcnonie- 
non.  But  nhiit  does  this  mean?  Has  the  brnin  one  dwelling 
for  the  Bensation  of  eight,  another  for  the  sensation  of  hearing, 
a  third  for  that  of  taste  ?  And  even  if  it  had,  bow  will  it  affect 
those  who  deny  the  intervention  of  the  sensea  in  hallucination  ? 
If  thia  phenomenon  occurs  solely  in  one  part  of  tho  brain,  it  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sensorial  organ  of  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
and  that  is  all  they  maintain.  Beyond  those  terms,  lies  nothing 
but  darkness.  Thoorctically,  the  intervention  of  tho  senses,  u 
it  \%  here  understood,  appears  to  ua  useless  or  impossible.  One 
or  other  of  these  two  things  must  be  said:  either  a  false  sensa- 
tion formed  in  tho  eye,  is  convoyed  to  the  britin,  or  the  brain, 
by  the  action  of  ti  fiilso  thouglit,  creates  a  sensiition  on  the  eye, 
Kow,  an  image  cannot  be  formed  in  the  eye  without  an  extemtl 
object ;  for  an  image  existing  only  in  the  Bensorial  organ,  and 
before  the  intervention  of  the  brain,  is  not  and  cannot  be  any- 
thing but  a  certain  arrangement  of  luminous  rays.  So  much  for 
the  first  sense.  In  regard  to  the  second,  may  not  the  unregu- 
lated exercise  of  thouglit  be,  as  Burdach  asserts,  the  occasion  of 
a  false  sensation  in  the  eye?  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  idea 
is  far  from  being  lucid.  IIow  can  a  cerebral  or  a  psychical  con- 
ception engender  the  sensation  of  an  image  in  the  eye  ?  In  any 
case,  of  what  use  is  this  hypothesis?  Is  not  a  delirious  concep- 
tion wrought  in  the  brain  ?  When,  for  instance,  it  has  imagined 
a  legion  of  devils  in  action,  the  phenomenon  is  complete.  Why 
soy  that  it  cannot  occur  without  the  intervention  of  the  eye? 
If  the  devils  really  exist,  it  is  not  the  eye,  but  the  brain  that  sees 
them.  In  hallucination,  the  brain  imagines,  creates,  and 
perfects  them,  and  that  is  precisely  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  phenomenon.  All  this  does  not  prevent  a  distinction  be- 
tween intellectual  hallucinations  and  those  which  are  charac- 
terized by  a  sensible  sign,  a  phenomenon  of  the  sensorial  order, 
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and,  in  this  respect,  the  works  of  some  modem?,  MM.  Baillarger 
and  Michea  in  particular,  have  been  of  essential  service.  It  is 
true  that  certain  hallucinated  persons,  like  certain  mystics, 
bear  what  thej  call  internal  voices,  a  sort  of  inarticulated  words, 
a  mute  communication,  audible  only  in^  the  mind ;  that  others, 
on  the  contrary,  very  distinctly  hear  voices  who  call  them,  and 
reply  to  them,  and  with  whom  they  hold  long  conversations. 
Let  them  give  to  the  first  kind  of  hallucination  the  name  of 
psychical,  and  to  the  second  that  of  psycho-sensorial,  nothing 
can  be  better.  Let  them  strictly  uphold  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  engendered  in  the  different  portions  of  the  brain, 
some  physiologists  may  agree  to  this.  But  they  are  nowise 
authorized  to  admit,  in  the  last,  the  intervention  of  the  senses."* 

But  whilst  rejecting  the  intervention  of  the  senses,  M.  de 
Chambre  no  less  recognizes  their  division  into  psycho-sensorial 
and  psychical,  as  useful  to  assist  in  the  study  of  hallucinations. 
We  also  think  the  distinction  good,  and  adopt  it,  with  the  re- 
mark that  we  consider  it  applies  only  to  the  greater  or  less 
intensity  of  the  phenomenon.  If  the  perception  be  weak,  the 
hallucination  is  noiseless — if  more  powerful,  a  sound  is  per- 
ceptible. We  have  ourselves  noticed  these  mental  conversations 
without  the  emission  of  any  sound ;  but  these  conversations 
would  be  impossible  if  the  word  spoken  had  not  accompanied  the 
word  thought ;  that  is,  if  the  conventional  sign  had  not  been 
attached  to  the  idea.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not  admit  the  inter- 
vention of  the  senses  in  the  production  of  hallucinations,  we  are 
no  less  convinced  that  the  two  constituent  elements  of  human 
nature  are  found  in  the  hallucinatory  reminiscence,  and,  in  this 
point  of  view,  we  have  also  adopted  the  division  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  hallucinations  into  intellectual  and  sensorial. 

In  studying  the  hallucinations  of  sane  persons,  it  is  allowed, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  those  of  sight  are  the  most 
common,  whilst,  in  the  insane,  those  of  hearing  are  the  most 
frequent  and  most  complex.  According  to  Marc,  hallucinations 
of  hearing  occur  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  patients.  Amongst 
the  most  simple  and  the  least  intellectual  hallucinations  of  hear- 
ing, M.  Baillarger  ranks  those  of  lunatics  who  hear  different 

*  A.  De  Chambre,  Analyse  de  roovrage  do  Docteor  Staf  kowaki  sur  lei 
Hallocinations,  Gazette  M^dicale,  1850,  p.  274. 
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JttiMb  qf  noim,  rach  m  the  ringmg  of  bells,  firing  of  gone,  ete; 
Then  follow  those  whioh  eontist  in  the  nrpeCAiM  qf  tib  Mini 
wird9.  This  phenomenon:  is  eqoall  j  notioed  in  peraone  in  % 
healthy  condition ;  thns,  the  prononnomg  of  n  name,  or  efen 
n  wordy  obstinatelj  dwells  in  the  mind,  harasses  it  awhile,  and 
suddenly  disappears. 

Hallncinations  in  a  higher  degree  reproduce^  like  an  eeko^  lb 
hxbitual  preaecupatian  of  ikepatimU^  their  ideoiy  fftm*  «fiMlM% 
<md  their  wardi. 

We  may  here  notice  the  analogy  of  a  mental  habit  with  soond 
reason,  in  which  many  persons  detect  themselves  talking  to  and 
replying  to  themselTCS.  This  bias  of  the  mind  often  ooeauoni 
a  curious  phenomenon.  A  man  who  reads  a  book  or  oorreots  si 
proof,  fall  of  the  thought  which  engrosses  him^  reads  it  accord- 
ing to  the  text,  although  there  is  no  similitude  between  the 
words  written  and  the  words  thought. 

Hallucinations  appear  sometimes  to  affect  strange  forms ;  but 
on  careful  examination,  their  elements  are  found  to  have  been 
imbibed  from  books,  pictures,  traditions,  etc  Thus,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  figure  of  the  devil  was  borrowed  from  the  prevailing 
architecture  of  the  time,  whose  fantastic  compositions  formed 
extraordinary  ornaments  in  their  Catholic  churches ;  witness  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Martin  de  Boscherville,  near  Rouen. 

Hallucinations  may  be  derived  from  objects  long  since  observed 
and  subjects  long  since  forgotten,  recalled  to  the  memory  by 
some  unconscious  cause,  often  by  the  association  of  ideas;  thus 
it  is  true  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  hallucinations  are 
only  reminiscences  or  creations  of  known  objects.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  connection  between 
these  false  sensations,  and  occupations  thoughts  and  works. 
Nicolai  and  Bostock  declare  that  they  could  not  trace  any 
foundation  for  their  visions.  Cardan  says  that  he  several  times 
had  visions  of  suits  of  armor,  although  it  was  an  object  entirely 
unknown  to  him. 

Hallucinations  have  not  always  the  character  of  a  fixed  idea, 
or  a  dominant  passion ;  they  are  sometimes  only  the  reproduc- 
tion of  recollections  and  of  objects  which  had  impressed  the 
senses.  The  delirium  then  assumes  a  remarkable  versatility, 
both  in  conversation  and  action.  This  is  also  noticed  in  some 
kinds  of  mania  and  in  febrile  delirium.     In  other  circumstances, 
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after  baying  commenced  under  a  simple  form,  or  having  only 
assumed  the  hallaoinations  at  the  close  of  a  certain  time,  or 
gradually^  they  become  general,  irregular,  and  attached  at  the 
same  time  to  several  delirious  conceptions. 

It  may  happen  that  the  deranged  persons  imagine  the  voices 
which  they  hear  to  come  from  without,  and  M.  Baillarger  observes 
this  to  be  most  commonly  the  case.  Very  often,  too,  the  interlocu- 
tors are  designated  by  the  pronouns  A^,  9hey  themj  and  the  par- 
ticle they.  When  the  patients  are  questioned  as  to  whom  these 
vague  denominations  apply  to,  they  cannot  give  any  definite  an- 
swer. When  illusions  are  added  to  these  errors,  the  patients  usu- 
ally attribute  them  to  those  persons  who  are  about  them.  Far 
from  considering  the  words  addressed  to  them  as  a  product  of  their 
own  minds,  they  attribute  them  to  others ;  thus  they  are  spoken 
to  in  the  second  person.  Their  minds  embrace  as  it  were  two 
kinds  of  thought,  the  one  which  they  know  belongs  to  them- 
selves, the  other  which  they  attribute  to  strangers ;  this  is  the 
fact  of  intellectual  duality  noticed  in  the  inspired.  These  voices 
may  express  themselves  in  the  third  person^  and  reveal  to  them 
plots  contrived  against  them. 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  sustain  the  for  and  against^  and 
reflect  the  atrtfes  of  conscience  ;  there  are  two  voices,  the  one 
urging  to  good,  the  other  to  evil,  v 

This  internal  combat  occurs  also  in  a  state  of  sanity.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  unusual  to  be  harassed  between  two  opposite  influ- 
ences, one  of  which  counsels  the  adoption  of  a  certain  course, 
and  the  other  opposes  it. 

"Some  hypochondriacs,"  says  Mens.  Falret,  "suffer  inde- 
scribable anxiety  ;  they  conceive  that  all  manner  of  prjdcautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  them  from  committing  suicide,  whilst 
secretly  the  means  for  effecting  it  are  pointed  out.  These  pa- 
tients look  repulsive  and  gloomy;  despair  is  painted  in  all 
their  features ;  their  skin  is  cadaverous ;  their  deeply-sunk  eyes 
are  yellow  and  bloodshot.  Cephalalgia  exists  more  or  less,  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  forehead,  and  particularly  to  the  root  of  the 
nose.  They  have  a  sense  of  beating  within  the  head ;  are  wake- 
ful, or,  if  they  sleep,  have  troubled  dreams  and  see  fantastic 
apparitions." 

This  psychological  characteristic  demands  the  attention  of  the 
student.    It  would  appear  that  the  same  individual  has  two 
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dilermt  bdnga,  tbs  ono  Uia  priodplc  of  good,  the  otlier  of  «TiI;  it 
ia  th«  strife  between  tha  gotxl  aiul  bud  uiptU.  We  bare  reUud 
the  CBH  nf  n  renalc  who  wu  urged  to  suicide,  hj  bearing  tlw  moit 
dUn^ocalilc,  paitifiil,  siul  frigtitful  things  said  tn  her,  and  who. 
at  the  moment  of  nbatKloniag  herself  to  deopaifi  felt  street- 
enoti  and  eonsolcd;  like  the  ecales  of  a  balance,  each  rUinf;  ind 
falling  altemalrl;.  Lcaret  attribute*  the  error  of  peraonalitf 
in  the  deranged  (of  which  we  hare  Ken  so  romarkshle  an  in- 
stance in  the  St.  Yon  Asjlum,  in  a  man  named  Lambert,  who 
believed  ilmt  he  died  at  AwtterlitK)  to  that  double  action,  in 
virtue  of  which  all  the  rcsMtungs,  objections,  and  remarks  whidi 
thej  nso  in  their  arguments,  and  their  dreams,  lead  then  to 
think  that  it  ia  another  indiridnal  who  thus  dispates ;  and  tbii 
obliges  them  to  sa; :  "  Thcr  make  mc  act ;  tbej  make  me  speak ; 
they  drive  tnc." 

There  are  some  hallacinated  persons  who  converse  snwes- 
aively  with  three,  foor,  and  as  many  as  a  doxen  or  fifteen  pcr^ 
sons,  each  of  whose  voices  thej  profess  ta  diiliagniih.  Oees- 
sionally,  the  number  of  voices  diminisbee  or  aagmenia.  In  the 
preceding  example^,  tbc  deranged  heard  the  rmees  hot  did  not 
rtplj  to  then ;  the  contrary  nught  happen ;  in  whioh  ease, 
actual  coaTcr?.'iti'>n9  wjolJ  InVc  pliicr;  ruilft.  itilb  invijilie 
characters.  Under  these  cireamstancea,  the  persona  affected 
often  speak  in  two  different  voices. 

Hallucinations  are  seldom  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  they 
are  manifested  without  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  indi* 
vidual.  They  surprise  him  by  day  and  by  night,  and  follow 
him  everywhere.  We  speak  chiefly  of  morbid  hallucinations. 
Id  some  cases,  however,  they  can  be  coojured  up  at  will.  This 
fact,  admitted  by  Moos.  Baillarger,  is  a  powerful  argument 
against  bis  theory  of  the  weakening  of  attention.  Abercrombie's 
patient  could  instantly  evoke  the  figures  he  desired.  So  also  did 
the  celebrated  Niebuhr.  In  the  former  example,  the  hallnci- 
tulions,  once  produced,  remained  a  considerable  time.  Many 
estimable  men,  subject  to  this  state  of  the  brain,  have  remarked 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reproduce,  by  a  powerful  concentration 
of  thought,  the  object  of  the  ballucination,  although  it  appeared 
but  a  fi'w  moments  previously,  of  itself,  and  without  the  slight- 
est effort. 

VThen  haUaaaadons  of  hearing  take  place  in  thow  who  apeak 
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several  languages,  the  voices  are  more  distinct  in  those  with 
irhich  thej  are  most  familiar ;  and  become  more  confused  if  the 
foreign  language  is  only  slightly  understood.  Thus  the  prefect 
quoted  by  Esquirol,  heard  the  Russian  dialect  less  distinctly, 
because  he  was  less  acquainted  with  that  language. 

Possibly,  the  intellectual  faculties  receive  a  greater  develop- 
ment in  halludnatian.  This  fact,  which  has  been  disputed,  is 
evident  in  inspired  persons  and  ecstatics.  A  lady  one  day  ob- 
served to  us:  ^* Voices  suggest  expressions  to  me  with  which  I 
am  not  familiar ;  they  give  me  words  much  superior  to  those  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  or  which  my  education  justifies. 
Their  conversation  often  runs  on  geography,  politics,  and  on 
domestic  economy,  questions  to  which  I  am  a  stranger,  but 
which  I  perfectly  comprehend  when  the  voices  suggest  them." 
It  is  to  this  exaltation  of  mind,  to  enthusiasm,  to  the  choice  of 
words,  eloquence,  and  the  nature  of  the  organization,  that  we 
must  refer  the  great  influence  some  hallucinated  persons  have 
exercised  over  their  fellow-creatures. 

To  this  cause,  Mohammed,  doubtless,  owed  his  immense  in- 
fluence over  a  large  portion  of  mankind.  No,  certainly,  this 
man  was  neither  mad,  nor  an  impostor!  The  thought  of  reform, 
which  engrossed  his  imagination,  had  the  same  effiect  on  him,  as 
the  transformation  into  corporeity  of  some  of  Luther's  habitual 
ideas.  Persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  but  inhabiting  a 
country  delighting  in  the  belief  of  the  wonderful,  he  finally 
believed  that  he  held  intercourse  with  a  celestial  messenger ; 
whilst  Luther,  harassed,  pursued,  excommunicated,  surrounded 
by  adversaries,  replying  to  them  only  in  transports  of  rage, 
living  in  the  North,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  beliefs  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  saw  his  ruling  idea  take  the  form  of  the  devil.  But  the 
reason  of  neither  was  overturned,  and  their  actions  were  ever 
worthy  of  their  respective  missions. 

We  might,  also,  here  repeat  the  hallucinations  of  Tasso : 
*^The  subjects  on  which  he  conversed,"  says  Manso,  ^'were  so 
elevated,  the  style  was  so  sublime  and  extraordinary,  that  sur- 
prise, in  some  measure,  put  me  beside  myself."  In  the  library 
of  Ferrara,  we  have  seen  poems  by  this  great  master,  which 
prove  that  the  hallucinations,  of  which  Manso  speaks,  had  not 
weakened  his  intellect. 
27 
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Again,  kalluctnaUonn  mai/  6e  the  reproduction  tif  former  lively 
aentationa. 

M.  Baillarger  lioa  publUbed  an  intereflting  case  of  a  female, 
wlio,  having  seen  her  husband  »trtick  by  n.  bikll  in  tfac  tniilst  of  a 
riot,  was,  during  aiibsequont  insanity,  tormentod  by  the  firing  of 
guns,  and  a  noise  einiiUr  to  thv  breaking  uf  windows  by  ballfi,  etc. 

Srn»orial  phenomena,  ao  called,  in  hallucinalions  of  hearing, 
consist,  according  to  our  view,  in  a  greater  degree  of  intensity. 
Thus,  deranged  persona  sometimes  hear  solemn  and  sonorous 
voices.  Dr.  Bland  mentions  a  young  lady,  who  suddenly  beard, 
whilst  at  work  in  her  parlor,  a  deep  and  solemn  voice  which 
repeatedly  called  to  her.  The  same  hulluoination  occurred  three 
different  times  in  the  same  month,  and  never  afterwards."*' 

Ilaltncinations  of  bearing  8ometimcH  condist  in  noittcs,  which 
the  patients  think  they  hear,  such  as  the  striking  of  clocks,  the 
trotting  of  horses,  n«  in  the  celebrated  apparition  of  Ticlnus  to 
Mcrcatus.  The  yonng  man,  who  beard  the  sound  of  the  waves 
of  tho  sea,  entreated  tho»e  about  him  to  rescue  him  from  the 
waters  that  rose  around  htm. 

We  must  also  refer  to  hallucinations  of  hearing  those  nu- 
raeroua  storica  of  plaintive  sighs  heaved  by  the  victims  of  a 
great  crirae,  of  spirita  from  the  other  world  come  to  give  coun- 
sel, to  announce  an  important  event,  or  to  recall  the  memory  of 
a  bad  action,  tho  rustling  of  garments,  footsteps  treading  the 
room  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  doors  opening,  sighs,  lamenta- 
tions, etc. 

In  general,  voices  are  either  murmuring  or  whispering.  The 
sound  may  suddenly  entirely  cease.  The  conversation  of  the 
hallucinated  with  the  creations  of  their  brain,  appear  to  them- 
selves so  rapid,  and  so  silent,  that  they  explain  it  by  a  kind  of 
intuition,  an  electric  shock,  a  magnetic  action,  an  intelligence 
of  two  beings,  a  conversation  in  thoughts.  Blake,  the  celebrated 
seer  of  Bedlam,  said  to  one  who  interrogated  him  on  his  commu- 
nications with  invisible  beings :  "  We  speak  mind  to  mind."  These 
are  facts  highly  important  to  psychology,  because  they  present 
numerous  points  of  resemblance  with  the  phenomena  observed 
in  the  state  described  by  mystic  authors,  and  with  those  of 
magnetism,  somnambulism,  etc. 

*  Medical  Review,  May,  1842. 
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Sometimes  the  Toices  are  close  at  hand,  sometimes  far  off, 
and  in  different  directions.  They  may  be  concealed  above  the 
bead,  under  the  floor,  may  come  from  a  neighboring  house,  from 
the  chimney,  from  a  bedpost,  a  bureau,  a  bed,  or  anything. 
Madame  D hears  voices  far  off  in  the  fields ;  they  are  hid- 
den under  a  tree ;  and  she  replies  to  them  as  if  she  had  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet. Voices  may  proceed  from  heaven.  Lord  Herbert, 
the  greatest  deist  of  the  age,  heard  a  sound  from  heaven,  which 
decided  him  to  publish  his  work  against  Christianity. 

Sometimes  the  voices  are  only  heard  by  one  ear.  The  pa- 
tient of  whom  Bodin  speaks,  and  who,  according  to  Guy  Patin, 
must  have  been  Bodin  himself,  heard  sometimes  with  the  right, 
sometimes  with  the  left  ear.  M.  Calmeil,  in  his  article  Sallu' 
cinations  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  MSdecine^  in  25  vols.,  thus  ex- 
presses himself :  '*  Some  subjects  affirm  that  the  sounds  which 
they  believe  they  hear,  penetrate  at  times  into  the  left,  at  others 
into  the  right  ear."  In  the  Trait4  des  Apparitions  et  de%  Vam- 
pireSj  by  Don  Calmet  (t.  ii.  p.  371),  we  read  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who,  in  his  left  ear,  heard  distinctly  a  voice  proceeding 
from  the  comer  of  the  cabinet,  which  seemed  about  a  foot  above 
his  head,  and  which  spoke  very  correctly  to  him  for  half  a 
minute,  desiring  him  to  perform  a  certain  action,  on  which  it 
recommended  secresy. 

Mens.  Mich^a  has  given  to  this  phenomenon  the  title  of 
double  hallucination  (hallucination  dedouhUe).  It  is  not  easily 
discovered  but  in  the  senses  of  touch,  sight,  and  hearing.  We 
will  relate  some  instances  mentioned  by  this  author. 

John  Lairy  was  attacked  with  a  high  fever.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  his  sickness  a  very  remarkable  hallucination  took  place. 
He  believed  that  a  man  was  attached  to  his  right  side,  who  was 
equally  ill  with  himself.  It  was  his  dominant  idea.  He  spoke 
only  of  the  companion  who  partook  in  his  sufferings.  He  was 
Yery  angry  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  companion,  par- 
ticularly that  nothing  was  given  him  to  drink,  whilst  all  the 
care  and  nourishment  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  frequently 
conversed  with  him ;  and,  when  the  fever  had  abated,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  individual  had  risen,  but  was  not  far  off. 
On  every  other  subject  the  patient  was  perfectly  sane.  To  the 
endeavor  to  persuade  him  that  all  he  believed  himself  to  see  and 
hear  was  only  the  result  of  an  irritability  of  the  brain,  he  re- 
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plietl  with  violence :  "  But  Iiere  he  ta ;  he  returns ;  I  feel  bim,  I 
loach  bim,  I  s«<  liim,  I  speak  to  him,  and  be  replies." 

At  tho  end  of  three  weeks,  he  tiaiil  that  hb  comrade  had 
qnittcd  him  during  the  night,  having  left  him,  for  a  legacy,  a 
bladder  filled  with  blood.* 

Maroel  Donat  mentions  a  woman,  fifty  ycata  of  age,  who,  mb- 
se([t]ently  to  a  Hevere  Uloosa,  incessantly  haw  Kpidcra,  Hpcctres, 
and  tombs.  Tlietw  false  perceptionB  only  appeared  wht-o  she 
opened  the  loft  eye,  the  right  being  closed,  wbiLit  in  a  reversed 
action  she  saw  nothing  strangt".  Marccd  Donat  said  that  Qoitbcr 
eye  exhibited  any  diftcaso  either  in  tbe  humors  or  the  tunic*. 

MonH.  Michea,  who  has  more  particularly  noticed  doubU  hal- 
lucinations, draws  tho  conclusion  that  the  fanciful  object  which 
appears  transmitted  to  the  perception  by  a  single  one  of  the 
symmetrical  portions  of  a  Bcnsorial  organ,  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics by  tho  aid  of  which  we  can  distinguish  the  subjectire 
sensorial  perception  from  the  subjoctive  cerebral  perception. 
We  have  already  replied  to  this  opinion  oh  the  intervention  of 
the  senses.  Dr.  Wigan  would  have  oiled  this  double  halluctii4- 
lion  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  the  duality  of  the  brain. 

It  is  not  unu»unl  for  hallitcinations  of  hearing  to  be  accom- 
panied or  preceded  by  different  kind*  of  noiaei.  The  patienli 
hear  noises  overhead,  and  on  the  walla;  or  the  noiaea  resemble 
humming,  hissing  in  the  ears,  or  breathing. 

llallucinationa  of  hearing,  instead  of  being  external,  become 
internal.  Tbe  voices  emanate  from  the  head,  the  breast,  the 
epigastrium,  the  abdomen  ;  and  some  patients  have  imagined 
themselves  to  become  ventriloquists.  This  symptom  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  having  hallucinations,  but  occurs  also  with  som- 
narobuliats,  cataleptica,  and  in  certain  hysterical  cases.    , 

Auditive  hallucinations  are  very  frequent  with  the  insane, 
even  if  they  are  deaf.  An  old  lady  of  seventy,  blind  aod  deaf, 
whom  we  several  times  attended,  heard  the  conversation  of  her 
friends,  and  was  much  amused.  It  is  said  that  Beethoven,  who 
became  entirely  deaf  in  his  latter  years,  distinctly  heard  the 
performance  of  his  sublime  compositions  repeated  in  his  head. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  hallucinations  of  sight  in  persons 

*  M.  Bourint,  ObeervBt.  d'Halluo.  (Encjclngniph.  M^d.,  F«b.  1845),  p. 
327.    Uiat.  M«d.  Mimbil.  Francr.  1513,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 
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perfectly  sane,  is  well  known  ;  which  caused  us  to  say,  in  our 
first  edition,  that  thej  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  hear- 
ing. A  glance  at  the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  satisfy  us 
on  this  point. 

Amongst  intellectual  phenomena  of  this  sense,  we  must  place 
the  reproduction  of  a  single  ohjectj  always  the  samej  during  an 
indefinite  period.  One  of  our  brethren,  Dr.  W.  saw  constantly 
before  him  a  black  cow,  and  became  so  worn  out  with  the  per- 
sistency of  this  false  sensation  that  he  destroyed  himself.  No 
one  who  has  read  the  Demonology  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  can 
forget  the  spectre  of  the  physician.  The  ancestor  of  Sir 
Charles  Bonnet,  who,  wide  awake,  saw  before  him  the  figures 
of  men  and  women,  birds,  ships,  etc.,  is  an  interesting  example. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  he  did  not,  like  vbionaries,  take 
these  visions  for  realities.  He  was  able  to  judge  sanely  of  all 
these  apparitions,  and  correct  his  first  impressions. 

M.  Lclorgne  de  Savigny,  of  the  Institute,  who  was  for  twenty 
years  distressed  by  a  malady  in  which  hallucinations  of  sight 
formed  one  of  the  chief  symptoms,  relates,  as  amongst  the 
most  common  of  his  visions,  ^Uhe  scene  of  a  spacious  vault 
built  up  of  innumerable  human  countenances,  all  equally  ex- 
pressive, but  yet,"  he  adds,  *^all  having  a  kind  of  inflexibility, 
and  fixing  on  me  malicious  looks. ''"*" 

Religious  madmen  and  ecstatics  present  the  most  complex 
examples  of  hallucinations  of  the  sight.  One  of  these  mono- 
maniacs, several  times  under  treatment  at  BicStre,  experi- 
enced the  most  varied  visions;  he  saw  future  generations  pass 
before  his  eyes,  and  spread  out  before  him  like  the  most  magni- 
ficent pictures,  t 

Yisipns  often  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the  actual  preoccu- 
pation of  mind  of  the  patient.  Thus,  we  see  in  our  dreams  the 
image  of  the  person  who  has  engaged  our  thoughts  during  the 
day.  At  other  times  they  are  the  reproduction  of  vivid  exter- 
nal sensations.  M.  Baillarger  gives  the  following  example, 
taken  from  Pariset's  lectures :  "  A  general,  whose  fame  is  known 
throughout  the  world,  was  one  day  unadvisedly  drawn,  during  a 

♦  Annates  Mbdico-Psycho.,  t,  iv.  p.  34. 

t  Histoire  d'un  Fou  gu^ri  deux  fois  malgre  les  M^decins  et  une  fois 
sans  eux. 
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battle,  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Separated  from  his  own 
troops,  and  surrounded  bj  adversaries,  he  looked  for  immediate 
death.  He  however  escaped,  but  the  impression  which  his 
danger  left  on  his  mind  was  profound  and  lasting.  Since  then, 
this  general  has  filled  a  throne,  but  he  has  occasionally  expe- 
rienced a  singular  hallucination.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
silence  of  the  palace,  he  has  been  heard  to  utter  violent  excla- 
mations, and  has  been  found  as  in  the  act  of  defending  himself. 
It  has  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  but  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
combat  re-enacted  to  his  sight.  Pariset  adds,  that  this  false 
sensation  decreased  with  the  advance  of  age. 

All  ideas  and  preoccupations  may  be  transformed  into  hallu- 
cinations ;  and,  consequently,  be  as  various  as  the  individuals ; 
we  will  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  examples  of  lesions  of  this 
function  of  most  common  recurrence.  There  are  some  halluci- 
nists  who  see  the  police-oflScers  seeking  for  them.  One,  to 
escape  them,  jumps,  almost  naked,  from  the  window.  Others 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  the  scafibld,  the  executioner,  and  gen* 
darmes.  Melancholy  monomaniacs,  who  imagine  that  they  are 
pursued,  see  none  but  enemies  around  them.  Women  frequently 
have  visions  of  angels  and  devils.  Spectres,  phantoms,  and 
menacing  countenances  appear  very  frequently  in  some  kinds 
of  insanity.  Cats,  dogs,  serpents,  etc.,  are  also  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Cardinal  de  Brienne  asserted  that  his  bed  was 
filled  with  scorpions,  which  attempted  to  devour  him. 

In  erotic  ideas,  the  apparitions  of  angels,  men,  and  beautiful 

women,  are  frequent.     Madame  C sees  four  men  enter  her 

room  every  night,  who  allow  her  no  rest.  Another  thinks  that 
the  young  men  who  enter  her  door  deserve  all  the  punishments 
under  heaven.  In  educated  minds,  hallucinations  may  be  com- 
posed of  subjects  of  study.  Blake,  of  Bedlam,  received  visits 
from  every  great  historical  character.  The  poet  Harrington 
saw  bees,  flies,  and  birds  constantly  exuding  from  his  skin. 
Hallucinists  frequently  have  no  recollection  of  persons  or  things 
which  they  see.  A  man  told  us  that  he  saw  three  strange  men, 
who,  after  making  grimaces  at  him,  climbed  up  the  stove-pipe 
and  disappeared.  Under  some  circumstances  long  processions 
and  figures  of  all  kinds  pass  in  review.  An  old  lady  of  eighty, 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  she  derived  at  the  siglit  of  the 
large  company  assembled.     The  thousands  who  composed  it,  in 
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full  dress,  passed  and  repassed  with  their  wives  and  children, 
partaking  of  the  amusements  of  the  file.  Another  lady  received 
company,  who  played,  took  tea,  and  condacted  themselves  like 
characters  in  real  life. 

Visions  are .  frequently  the .  painted  reflex  of  the  occupations 
of  the  hallucinated.  A  student  in  theology  insists  that  the  devil 
enters  him  and  takes  up  his  ahode  in  his  hrain.  A  learned 
Englishman,  Ben  Jonson,  passed  a  whole  night  in  watching  an- 
cient nations  engaged  in  Ibattle  around  his  arm-chair.  Luther 
is  surrounded  with  flaming  torches,  and  fights  against  the  devil, 
who  wears  the  black  gown  of  a  proctor.  Zimmerman  sees  enemies 
everywhere.  Cardan,  whose  son  is  implicated  in  a  plot  which 
will  lead  to  his  death,  is  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  bloody  mark 
on  his  finger,  which  increases  during  fifteen  days.  Bavaillac 
relates  that  he  saw  victims  flying  before  him,  and  found  on  a 
statue  the  head  of  a  Moor  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  studio  of  an 
artist. 

Many  criminals  have  been  pursued  by  the  spectres  of  those 
whom  they  have  assassinated;  some  are  horrified  at  seeing  the 
ghost  of  a  father,  mother,  or  child,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  these  beings  are  living  and  present  with  them. 

Hallucinations  of  sight,  which  reproduce  the  objects  that  are 
the  most  interesting  to,  and  make  the  greatest  impression  on  the 
multitude,  have  excited  general  attention  in  a  very  high  degree; 
they  are  also  discussed  in  a  number  of  works  under  the  name  of 

This  belief  in  visions  was  formerly  so  universal,  that  there 
was  neither  castle,  churchyard,  house,  secluded  spot,  or  street 
which  was  not  haunted  by  one.  Everybody  was  the  hero  of  an 
apparition ;  and  hallucinations,  heretofore  occurring  singly,  ap- 
peared as  an  epidemic  ;  thus,  during  the  plague  in  Neocesarea, 
spectres  were  seen  to  enter  the  houses ;  likewise  in  Egypt,  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  black  men,  without  heads, 
were  seen  to  row  on  the  sea  in  boats  of  brass.  During  an  epi- 
demic which  depopulated  Constantinople,  demons  were  seen 
running  from  house  to  house,  and  striking  the  inhabitants  with 
death.  . 

In  the  consideration  of  177  cases  of  hallucination,  we  found 
the  proportion  as  follows : — 
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IlalluciniitioDS  of  sight     .... 

78 

of  sight  and  hearing  . 

46 

of  hc&ritig 

IG 

uf  siglit,  hearing,  und  touch 

4 

of  Bight  and  touch 

8 

of  Bight,  hearing,  and  smoU 

1 

^                     of  sight,  taste,  and  smell     . 

1 

^»                  of  hearing  and  touch  . 

2 

■                   of  smell     .... 

3 

^L                  of  tnste      .... 

2 

^^                  of  amell  and  taste 

1 

^B                  of  touch     .... 

9 

^H                  of  all  the  senses 

6 

1T7 

Ont  of  these  177  cases  of  hallucinations,  25  wore  combined' 
with  illusions. 

According  to  this  abstract,  hnlluctnations  of  sight  will  fat 
found  to  occupy  the  foremost  rank,  those  of  sight  and  bearing 
the  second,  and  those  of  hearing  the  third.* 

The  scjisnriiil  phenomena  of  hulliicinittinns  of  siglit  are  more 
interesting  than  those  of  hearing ;  because  the  images  can  be 
followed  out  in  detail  and  described  with  clearness  and  preci- 
sion. In  the  hallucination  of  the  medical  student  mentioned  by 
Chardel,  the  figures  were  bright  as  silver,  the  eyes  bad  a  sinister 
expression,  the  robes  were  of  grayish  white ;  the  ecclesiastic 
who  subsequently  appeared  with  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  was 
pale,  and  full  of  dignity,  etc.  Burdach,  speaking  of  the  fan- 
tastic images  which  precede  sleep,  describes  them  as  "  some- 
times simple  outlines,  sometimes  shadowy  figures ;  now  the 
images  are  luminous  and  colored,  and  now  appear  light  on  a 
dark  background."  Instead  of  being  thus  clear,  apparitions 
are  indefinite,  confused,  as  if  seen  through  a  gauze  veil ;  of  a 
whitish  vapory  appearance,  the  shadows  of  a  shade  ;  hence,  evi- 
dently, the  forms  ascribed  to  spectres,  phantoms,  and  spirits; 
and  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  ideas  being  incompletely 
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formed  in  the  brain,  are  consequently  but  imperfectly  clothed 
in  their  material  forms. 

To  this  cause  must  be  added  the  influence  of  darkness  and 
silence ;  occasionally,  figures  and  objects  are  only  half  formed. 
Hallucinists  see  only  a  portion  of  a  body — the  head,  or  the 
limbs;  sometimes  they  see  it  reversed,  or  divided  in  half. 
Moreover,  an  apparition  may  only  consist  of  an  arm,  a  hand, 
or  an  eye.  A  woman  told  us,  long  since,  that  she  constantly  saw 
a  head  in  profile,  the  eye  of  which  was  always  looking  at  her. 
This  variety  explains  the  stories  told  of  heads  which  haunt 
criminals,  and  of  a  vengeful  eye  ever  gazing  on  a  culprit. 
We  have  given  the  case  of  an  hallucinated  female,  who  saw  her 
eye  leave  its  socket  and  roll  on  before  her.* 

Visual  creations  undergo  motions^  changes  of  dimensionj  and 
transformations  of  form.  Thus  objects  which  appear  fixed, 
begin  to  move  and  increase  indefinitely,  until  they  vanish  into 
distance.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  gradually  shrink  until  they 
appear  to  sink  into  the  earth. 

Mr.  Bayle  mentions  an  old  custom-house  officer,  who  was 
daily  tormented,  at  a  certain  hour,  by  a  very  singular  vision; 
all  at  once  he  would  perceive  a  spider  suspended  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ceiling.  He  would  see  it  increase  in  size,  until  it 
completely  filled  the  room,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  stifled  by  this  horrible  and  gigantic  animal. 
He  recognized  an  optical  delusion,  but  could  not  surmount  the 
horror  with  which  it  inspired  him. 

Hallucination,  most  usually,  appears  suddenly;  it  may  dis- 
appear in  like  manner  or  persist  for  a  certain  time.  "A  lady," 
says  Mathey, ''on  returning  home  one  evening,  saw  a  man  in 
her  room,  who  fled  and  disappeared  through  a  closed  door.*'  The 
case  of  Nicolai,  already  described,  contains  curious  details  of 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  images.  The  figures  began  to 
move  more  slowly,  they  then  became  paler,  then  vapory,  and, 
finally,  dissolved  into  air.  The  spectre  seen  by  Spinosa,  in  his 
retreat  at  Rhinbourg,  disappeared  thus  gradually,  its  colors 
growing  weaker  around  the  head  of  the  philosopher. f      The 

*  Theologians  have  termed  apparition  a  false  perception  of  an  object 
vaguely  known  ;  and  vision  that  in  which  the  object  is  clearly  manifested. 
— Le  Cardinal  Bona,  Du  Discernement  des  Esprits.  trad.  Franc,  p.  675. 

t  Opera  Postbama,  epist.  xxz.,  Petro  Balling,  pp.  471-472. 
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daration  of  false  visual  sensations  varies  considcrubljr.  In  some 
cases  it  only  lusts  a  few  tntnutci*,  wliikt  in  other*  Lb«  same 
image  has  been  visible  for  twenty-four  hoars  or  longer.  lUQu* 
dnatiori.'!  tuny  supervene,  almost  at  the  same  time,  willi  getierftl 
ijcliriiiin,  anil  aUo  ceano  nith  it.  This  disposition,  according  Lo 
M.  L^lut,  occurs  principally  with  young  snbjects,  of  a  MOguioe 
tompornmcnt  and  a  lively  antl  excitable  disposition. 

Although  night,  darkness,  and  silence  nro  fnvorubU*  to  th« 
production  of  visions,  certain  individuals  have  them  indifferently 
by  dny  <ir  night.  Objects  roay  disappear  on  closing  the  eyes, 
and  appear  again  on  reopening  them.  With  aomo  exceptions, 
visions  only  occur  daring  the  day,  and  darkness,  far  from  fnvoN 
ing  them,  makea  them,  on  the  contrary,  disappear.  But  there 
aro  also  Bomo  in  whom  they  occur  with  eyes  either  open  or 
closed. 

The  images  which  appear  to  the  hallucinisls  usually  confront 
them,  but  in  some  instances  thoy  are  by  their  sides.  The 
distance  at  which  they  are  seen  varice  curiously.  The  skeleton 
head  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  appeared  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed. 

Boniptimes  the  position  of  the  image  chnnfies  with  the  direc- 
tion of  tiiu  siglit.  'J'lie  jiliysii^l'.j^Lst  IJoslDok  »:iyi  that  appari- 
tions always  follow  the  movement  of  the  eyes.  Many  cases  seem 
to  prove  that  the  intervention  of  an  opaqne  body  may  conceal 
the  fancied  image.  The  celebrated  EngHsh  artist,  Martin,  saw, 
it  is  said,  beforehand,  and  by  a  real  hallucination,  the  pictures 
whose  plan  and  composition  he  bad  not  yet  even  contemplated. 

Science  offers  many  analogous  cases ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to 
find  fantastic  images  conceal  external  objects  from  the  sight  of 
the  diseased  person,  Tiie  German  physiologist,  Gruthuisen, 
Bays  he  is  perfectly  sure  that  floating  images  entirely  hid  the 
furniture  of  the  room  from  his  sight. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  occur  lees  frequently  with  the  blind 
than  do  those  of  bearing  with  the  deaf.  Nevertheless,  science 
is  in  possession  of  several  examples,  and  in  our  own,  practice  we 
have  noticed  three.  We  have  mentioned  that  of  the  celebrated 
Niebuhr,  who  described  to  his  friends  all  the  various  scenes 
which  ho  had  formerly  seen  in  hia  travels;  whilst  he  spoke, 
they  rose  up  before  bim  in  all  the  coloring,  animation,  and 
splendor  of  nature.     An  old  lady,  of  eighty-two  years,  saw  a 
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considerable  number  of  persons  enter  her  room  daily  ;  she  had 
the  door  and  window  opened  in  order  that  they  might  pass  out. 
In  the  private  hospital  of  my  daughter,  Madame  Rivet,  is  a 
person  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  who  both  sees  and  hears. 

SaUticinations  of  smelly  tastCy  and  touch  are  simpler  than 
those  which  we  have  just  examined.  They  are  only  the  repro- 
duction of  a  sensorial  impression.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  illusions. 

Some  individuals  who  experience  hallucinations  of  smell,  think 
they  inhale  the  most  exquisite  perfumes ;  others,  again,  com- 
plain that  they  are  poisoned  by  mephitic  and  pestilential  odors. 
The  appearance  of  holy  personages  fills  the  room  with  the  most 
delicious  scents,  whilst  that  of  demons  leaves  sulphuric  and 
noisome  exhalations.  A  madman,  who  had  sinned  against  good 
morals,  complained  that  the  devil  had  enveloped  him  in  a  cloud 
of  sulphur.  M.  Baillarger  knew  a  lady  who  was  continually 
distressed  by  an  infectious  odor  which  she  believed  to  emanate 
from  herself.  One  day  that  Esquirol  invited  her  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  she  refused,  fearing,  as  she  said,  that  all  the  plants 
would  be  killed  by  the  scent  from  her  person. 

To  these  hallucinations,  and  this  species  of  delirium,  may  be 
referred  what  Don  Calmet  relates  of  certain  men,  ^^  who  damaged 
all  they  looked  upon,  even  to  the  breasts  of  the  nurses,  whose 
milk  they  dried  up ;  the  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  trees, 
which  fell  off  and  died  on  their  approach ;  so  that  they  dared  not 
enter  any  place  without  first  giving  notice,  in  order  that  children, 
nurses,  young  animals,  and  everything  which  their  looks  could 
infect,  should  be  removed."*  In  proportion  as  we  progress  in  the 
study  of  this  singular  affection,  do  we  account  for  a  host  of 
historical  documents,  which  the  ignorant  skepticism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  ranked  amongst  fables. 

Hallucinations  of  taste  are  likewise  rare  ;  they  are  generally 
observed  at  the  commencement  of  insanity,  and  during  its  most 
active  period.  Cases  in  which  they  exist  alone,  in  a  chronic 
state  are  very  unusual.  Such  persons  believe  they  are  partaking 
of  excellent  viands  and  drinking  delicious  wines,  although  they 
have  really  nothing.  Others  complain  of  having  detestable 
food,  tasting  of  verdigris.     Illusions  of  taste  are  more  frequent; 

*  Trait6  sar  les  Apparitions,  t.  i.  p.  463. 
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The  insane  lick  tho  walls,  believing  them  to  be  fU[^nr  ;  they  eat 
gravel,  earth,  and  dirt,  and  maintain  that  the;  are  of  excellent 
flavor.  The  difTiculty  of  distinguielilng  these  lesions  of  aeniii- 
bility,  nliovo  nil  in  mania,  explains  the  reMf^n  why  thoy  have 
hitherto  been  slightly  noticed.  It  is  also  frequently  difficult  to 
distinguish  hallucinntions  of  touch  from  illusions.  One  of  the 
most  common  form!)  is  that  caused  by  imaginary  electric,  galvanic, 
and  pneumatic  machines,  anij  by  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
patients  complaiu  of  being  experimented  on,  profeagiug  that 
they  have  received  electric  discharges,  have  been  pierced, 
pinched,  beaten,  and  whipped. 

Mathews,  mentioned  by  Ilaslam,  professed  to  bo  under  the 
control  of  a  set  of  wretches,  who,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  ma- 
chine, of  which  he  gave  a  dtscription  and  drawing,  put  him  to 
insufferable  torture.  Some  feel  themselves  pierced  with  nails, 
and  lacerated;  others  affirm  that  they  are  being  suffocated,  that 
persons  and  animals  are  walking  over  them,  tiiat  they  arc  tbroirn 
down,  and  half  killed  with  blows.  This  peculiarity  should  be 
gcitcntlly  known,  as  snch  an  assertiun  on  the  part  of  the  puuenU 
has  frequently  imposed  on  their  relatives. 

The  impression  of  touch  is  very  frequent  in  femalca.  One 
youn^  lady  afiirnia  that  she  Is  nightly  flogged  until  LJooil  flows. 
Another,  somewhat  advanced,  complains  to  ub,  with  great  indig* 
nation,  that  she  Is  very  111  treated. 

Sorcerers  affirm  that  they  were  often  struck  by  the  devil,  who 
thrashed  tlicm  soundly ;  they  ate  and  drank  at  very  splendid 
feasts.  Many  remarked  that  these  repasts  did  not  nourish  them, 
for  they  felt  as  hungry  as  before.  One  of  my  patients,  a  de- 
ranged paralytic,  complained  to  me  that  every  night  his  feet 
were  burned.  Two  others  were  continually  moving  from  place 
to  place,  to  escape  the  wind  that  was  blowing  on  their  legs ;  and 
Bavaillac  felt  a  figure  jumping  on  his  body. 

The  sensation  of  being  detained  by  invisible  hands,  and  in 
females,  of  being  sucked,  should  also  be  mentioned.  Some  of 
the  insane  complain  that,  during  the  night,  all  their  blood  is 
pumped  out  by  frightful  figures,  who  suck  them. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  these  different  eases  of  hallucina- 
tion, above  all  those  affecting  the  senses  t^enera^/y,  may  be  iden* 
tified  so  closely  with  illusions  that  it  is  almost  Impossible  to 
separate  them ;  but  in  other  cases,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
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sensations  of  hypochondriacs  appear  evidently  to  arise  in  the 
brain,  and  may,  by  concentration  of  thought,  act  on  its  organs, 
and  cause  nervous  disorders.  Some  insane  persons  think  their 
heads  so  light  that  they  must  be  empty,  or  so  heavy  that  they 
seem  filled  with  lead. 

From  close  observation,  it  seems  to  be  decided  that  halluci- 
nations are  rarely  confined  to  one  sense ;  in  recognizing  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  on  which  M.  Foville  particularly  insists,  we 
may  add  that,  in  general,  hallucinations  of  one  sense  prevail 
greatly  over  the  others.  It  is  chiefly  in  acute  diseases  that  the 
union  of  several  hallucinations  takes  place. 

Hallucinations  of  the  different  senses  often  occur  in  conjunc- 
tions of  two  or  three.  Dr.  Pressat  remarked  that  false  senso- 
rial sensations  succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  patient  in  the 
following  order :  Hallucinations  of  sight  or  hearing,  of  smell, 
then  of  taste  and  touch,  ^^  so  that,"  said  he,  ^'  the  last  have 
always  brought  in  their  train  those  of  the  preceding  sense ;  thus 
hallucination  of  smell  is  also  that  of  sight  and  hearing ;  general 
hallucination  of  touch  is  also  that  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and 
taste,  at  the  same  time. 

When  hallucinations  of  several  senses  exist,  they  are  ordi- 
narily intimately  connected ;  as  may  be  remarked  in  the  case  of 
the  patient  who  licked  the  walls  because  they  appeared  to  him 
to  be  covered  with  delicious  oranges,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
inhaled  their  odor  and  tasted  the  fruit. 

Hallucinations  of  several  senses  sometimes  reproduce  vivid 
anterior  sensations,  which  had  occurred  simultaneously.  On 
this  point,  M.  Baillarger  mentions  a  woman  on  whose  head  a 
flower-pot  fell,  and  who  directly  afterwards  heard  the  noise  it 
made  in  being  shattered  on  the  pavement.  Subsequently, 
twenty  times  a  day,  she  felt  the  same  blow,  and  heard  the  same 
sound. 

Association  of  ideas  explains,  in  an  infinity  of  cases,  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  hallucinations  of  several  senses. 

The  psychical  hallucinations  of  M.  Baillarger,  of  which  we 
are  about  to  point  out  the  principal  characteristics,  have  been 
severely  criticized  by  M.  Michea,  who  has  termed  them  faUe 
hallucinations.  "  It*is,"  he  says,  "  a  strange  error,  to  make  the 
study  of  dreams  a  basis  on  which  to  build  two  kinds  of  halluci- 
nations.    All  fantastic  perceptions  occurring  to  a  man  in  sleep, 
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arc  to  liiin  a»  realities.  To  admit  of  hallucinations  atr'ppcd  of 
their  appearance  of  objoctivity,  wonlM  without  soiinil,  imagei 
without  f«nn  and  color,  ia  to  confuse  all  psychological  fomu, 
Ilallucination  iniplios  always  and  ntcetiariltf  the  appearance  of 
an  externni  object,  a  concrelo  phenom«ion,  a  mnlcrial  reality."' 
According  to  M.  Mich^a,  a  false  hallucination  is  the  forts  which 
serves  as  a  diroct  transition  to  ttonsorial  illusion,  a«  the  latter  is 
the  form  vrhich  immediately  procedeB  real  hallacination.t 

We  will  not  repent  the  arguments  of  M.  Dc  Chambre,  nor  ou 
own,  on  the  absence  of  proper  proofs,  to  establish  the  interven- 
tion of  the  senapB  in  hallucinntiona;  once  again,  according  lo 
our  view,  in  the  two  kinds  of  hallucinations  mentioned  by  Mona. 
Baillarger,  there  is  only  a  difTerence  in  intensity  and  drgrce; 
but  viewed  psychologically,  the  study  of  hallucinations  termed 
ptychif-al,  which  arc  almost  entirely  formed  by  perceptions  of 
hearing,  present  several  very  important  points  of  i>b«prvalion. 
To  them,  in  fact,  may  bo  traced  several  singular  conditions  of 
the  mystics.  The  Lettret  Sj)iriluflle»  i>ur  f  Orauon  furnish  na 
with  useful  information  on  this  subject.  They  admit  of  intel- 
lectual  and  corporeal  visions,  internal  and  external  voices  and 
sentences,  odors  and  tastes,  which  sometimes  affect  the  mind,  at 
others,  tlif  sensorial  organs.  Of  tho  voices,  some  arc  intellect ual, 
and  created  in  the  interior  of  the  mind;  others  corporeal,  and 
strike  the  external  ears  of  the  body.  Thua  the  division  proposed 
by  Mons.  Baillarger,  does  not,  according  to  this  anthor,  present 
anything  new;  it  is  that  of  mystic  authors.  He  terms  psychical 
hallucinations,  visions  and  intellectual  locutionB;  and  ptycho- 
tentorial  hallucinations  he  terms  visions  and  corporeal  locutions. 
As  proofs,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  this  physician  remarks  that 
hallucinations,  in  dreams,  are  generally  psychical ;  no  sensorial 
impression  is  preserved  on  awaking.  At  other  times,  on  the 
contrary,  the  direction  of  the  voice,  and  its  strength,  is  recol* 
lected.  A  sensation  of  smoke,  pressure,  and  blows  remains. 
There  are  patients  who  hear  a  thought  at  a  distance,  and  fre- 
quently assert  that  they  can  converse  mentally  with  those  who 
surround  them.  They  answer  questions,  which  tfaey  imagine  to 
he  addressed  to  them,  without  a  single  word  having  been  uttered. 

*  Mich^a,  op.  eii.  p.  102,  ei  Mq. 
f  P«jcho-8enturial  bulluci nation. 
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Leuret  relates,  in  his  Fragmen»  Psychologiquen  8ur  la  Foliej 
that  Friar  Gilles,  disciple  of  Saint  Fran^ois^  and  Saint  Louis 
the  King,  conversed  a  long  time  with  extreme  consolation  of 
mind,  and  without  the  aid  of  words,  which,  says  Friar  Gilles, 
would  more  have  impeded  than  assisted  us,  by  reason  of  the 
sweet  peace  which  our  souls  experienced. 

Patients  of  this  class  pretend  that  there  are  invisible  interro- 
^tors  within  them,  who  speak  with  them,  in  thought,  mind  to 
mind,  by  intuition,  magnetism,  and  idea;  they  hear  internal 
voices.  On  this  subject,  the  very  curious  case  of  Noel,  detailed 
by  Cazauvielh,  may  be  consulted.'*' 

An  insane  woman,  in  the  Saltp^triere,  always  replied  to  the 
questions  addressed  to  her  by  Dr.  Leuret;  when  the  physician 
ceased  speaking,  she  continued  the  conversation,  and  gave  an- 
swers to  fresh  questions  which  she  imagined  were  addressed  to 
her,  but  which  had  no  connection  with  each  other.  ^^To  whom  ' 
are  you  talking?"  inquired  Leuret;  ^^I  am  not  speaking  to 
you." — "I  hear,"  she  replied,  "your  thoughts,  and  I  do  not 
know  why."    A  reply  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  seer,  Blake. 

The  cases  in  which  the  hallucinated  hear  voices  in  the  epigas- 
trium, and  receive  communications  by  a  sixth  sense,  still  appear 
to  belong  to  the  same  class.  Sometimes  it  is  not  in  the  epigas- 
trium alone  that  a  part  of  their  thoughts  seem  to  dwell ;  it 
appears  to  them  that  their  entire  minds  are  exercised  on  the 
point.  Van  Helmont  experienced  this  under  the  influence  of 
the  poisonous  action  of  aconite. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  patients  sometimes  use 
the  word  voiccj  for  want  of  another  expression,  to  convey  their 
feelings. 

Independently  of  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  each  sense, 
there  exist  others  common  to  the  whole  group. 

General  Symptoms. — In  the  study  of  hallucinations,  a  fact  is 
revealed  which  appears  specially  to  belong  to  insanity.  The 
man  who  perceives  the  first  dawnings  of  hallucination  has  often 
the  power  to  conceal  it;  so  that  it  is  only  when  the  evil  has 
burst  forth  that  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  it.  Psycho- 
logical researches  of  the  highest  interest  might  be  made  of  the 
method  in  which  a  false  idea,  at  first  slight  and  fugitive,  tra- 

*  Da  Suicide  et  de  rAlienation  mentale  dans  lea  Campagnes,  p.  ICG. 
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verses  the  brain  like  lightning,  to  rcnppear  at  sotoe  moment  when 
least  expected.  It  would  be  very  curious  to  examine  Low  tliia 
impalpiiblu  idoii,  whose  existence  is  only  indicated  by  the  as»o- 
ciations  which  it  calls  forth,  is  colored,  pictured,  nnil,  finally, 
assumes  a  body,  which  places  itself  before  its  victim,  and  pur- 
euos  him  everywhere  like  his  shadow.  When  the  hallucination 
occurs  in  this  munnor,  before  insanity  is  discovered  by  porenta 
or  friends,  who  perceive  no  disorder  either  in  words  or  nctiont, 
then,  most  fre<|uontly,  a  change  is  observed  in  the  conduct  and 
ttfTcctions  of  the  party  attacked.  Hallucinations  may  have  no 
influence  on  the  conduct,uitht^rbec[iuse  the  individual  isconscioiu 
of  the  morbid  phenomena  which  ho  experiences,  or  that  he  dou 
not  allow  hia  actions  to  be  influenced  by  them.  This  state  it 
Bonietimcs  greutty  prolonged,  and  is  in  nowise  incompittiblc 
with  the  free  exorcise  of  reaaon. 

When  the  sufferer  has  once  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  h»l- 
lucination,  his  conviction  in  its  reality  is  profound  ;  nothing  can 
persuade  him  that  it  is  a  sensorial  error.  Some  cases,  indeed, 
arc  luoted  in  contradictioa  of  this  doctrine;  hut,  whilat  we  ad- 
mit such,  we  look  on  them  as  exceptions.  It  is  to  the  firm 
persuasion  which  the  hallucinated  have  of  the  existence  of  their 
visiniiji,  th;it  the  heroic  patience  with  which  sorcerers  supported 
the  tortures  imposed  by  their  ignorant  judges  must  be  attri- 
buted. The  gift  once  accepted,  it  was  to  them  what  the  philo- 
sophic idea  was  to  Suvanarole,  Campanetla,  Vanini,  and  so 
many  others  who  died  in  its  defence  on  the  scaffold.  Perhaps, 
also,  this  deep  conviction  may  be  attributed  to  the  remark  they 
would  naturally  make,  that  they  could  judge  of  real  objects  as 
correctly  as  other  men.  This  rule  is  not  without  exception,  for 
there  are  some  hallucinated  persons  who  are  conscious  that  they 
are  delirious,  and  arc  aware  that  their  senaations  are  false,  and 
this  conviction  is  even  mingled  in  the  hallucinatioaa  of  their 
dreams. 

The  hallucination  which,  under  some  circumstances,  has  shown 
itself  as  a  predominant  symptom,  may  be  marked  or  enfeebled 
by  other  forms  of  mental  alienation,  or  may  reappear,  and  exist 
after  the  termination  of  the  malady. 

One  of  the  most  decisive  symptoms  is  to  see  a  patient  in  the 
midst  of  a  walk,  or  an  animated  conversation,  suddenly  atop, 
listen,  even  move   aside  to  reply  to  the  voice  which  questiona 
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hiniy  to  look  at  the  object  presented,  to  inhale  odors,  taste  food, 
or  become  irritated  by  blows.  Whilst  I  am  writing,  I  observe 
one  who  has  kept  silence  for  two  years,  but  whose  pantomime  is 
most  expressive ;  he  questions,  replies,  accuses,  defends  himself, 
and  addresses  reproaches.  His  conversation  with  imaginary 
beings  are  very  frequent.  Esquirol  suggested  that  these  symp- 
toms may  be  noticed  in  all  insane  persons ;  but,  he  adds,  that 
individuals  who,  prior  to  the  malady,  were  ruled  by  passion  or 
exposed  to  powerful  struggles  of  mind,  are  more  liable  to  them 
than  others,  above  all  if  they  have  applied  to  abstruse  and 
speculative  studies.  We  see  patients  daily  who  gesticulate,  talk 
with  imaginary  beings,  and  appear  very  much  absorbed  in  lis- 
tening to  them,  so  that  this  disposition  appears  to  us  rather 
applicable  to  the  major  part  of  the  hallucinated,  than  to  a  par- 
ticular section. 

The  different  forms  of  alienation  impress  their  character  on 
hallucinations.  In  lypemania,  the  apparitions,  voices,  odors, 
etc.,  are  most  usually  those  of  wretched-looking  figures,  mon- 
sters, menacing  words,  which  excite  to  evil,  and  mephitic  ema- 
nations. If  the  insanity  leans  particularly  towards  religious 
subjects,  then  the  patients  see  devils  or  angels.  In  erotomania, 
they  are  handsome  youths  or  beautiful  girls.  When  suicidal 
and  homicidal  monomania  prevail,  they  then  hear  voices  exciting 
them  either  to  kill  themselves  or  others.  In  general,  the  hallu- 
cinations of  monomania  vary  but  little,  and  are  observed  long 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  malady.  In  the  melancholy  form,  the 
cerebral  disorder  sometimes  commences  with  an  hallucination, 
but  most  frequently  the  monomania  is  developed  by  a  passion, 
an  exclusive  idea  to  which  hallucination  unites  itself;  and  results 
in  a  personification  of  that  idea  which  augments  still  more  the 
ooQviction  of  the  alienated.  In  stupidity,  hallucination  is  pre- 
monitory, and  frequently  accompanied  by  mental  alienation. 

Hallucinations  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  mania ;  but 
they  are  not  so  fixed  as  in  the  preceding  kind.  They  vary  with 
the  ideas  of  the  maniac,  or  if  they  appear  beneath  the  torrent 
of  ideas  and  of  sensations  which  his  brain  continually  creates, 
they  are  weakened,  or  at  least  in  a  great  degree  masked.  ^^  Hal- 
lucinations," says  M.  Aubanel,  '^  sometimes  announce  the  com- 
mencement of  mania ;  they  are  fugitive,  numerous,  and  capri- 
oioiis;  much  more  frequently,  maniacal  delirium  gives  rise  to 
28 
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hallncinfttionB,  which  in  mnnis  ar«  sometimes  the  last  eyniptom. 
The  patient  is  calm  and  rational,  yet  lio  hears  voices.  ITicy 
may  continue  for  Hoveral  days  in  individuals  whose  reason  is 
entirely  restored.  Halluctuations  are  less  common  with  maniacs 
than  illusions  of  the  senses.  This  sensorial  aberration  explains 
why  certain  maniacs  cat  filthy  and  resist  intense  cold,  etc." 

Hallucinations  may  exist  with  acute  dementia,  hut  they  ar« 
rare  and  alight.  Dementia  nppcars  less  favorable  to  their  ex- 
istence and  duration  than  the  two  preceding  forms.  In  fact,  it 
seems  that  hallucinations,  heing  occasioned  by  an  exaltation  of 
the  faculiicB,  can  only  bo  transitory  in  the  demented.  Thii 
theory  is  not  entirely  supported  by  observation.  AVe  have  already 
remarked  that  many  hallucinations  in  this  kind  of  madness  have 
been  described,  the  ilegrces  of  which  are  infinite,  and  present, 
moreovir,  two  important  varieties — monomaniac  and  maniac  de- 
mentia. In  paralytic  dementia,  these  false  sensations  are  rare; 
and  authors  have  asserted  that  they  never  occur  but  in  the  firet 
period  of  that  disease.  "  Never"  is  a  word  no  truer  in  medicine 
than  in  politics.  For  twelve  months  I  attended  a  paralytic 
patient,  who  hardly  spoke,  could  scarcely  walk,  and  yet  who  fre- 
quently saw  a  shark  ready  to  devour  him.  When  hia  lerror 
reached  its  climax,  his  tongue  was  loosened,  he  nttefed  terrible 
shrieks  whilst  speaking  of  the  shark,  threw  himself  back,  and 
would  have  leaped  out  of  bed,  if  his  strength  had  permitted  it. 

Esquirol  says  that  hallncinations  are  usually  the  lot  of  weak 
minds.  Certainly,  errors  of  sensation  are  remarked  in  indi- 
viduals of  very  ordinary  intellect,  but  they  are  equally  observed 
in  men  of  highly  cultivated  minds.  Amongst  the  hundreds  of 
insane  who  have  come  under  onr  notice  since  we  first  attended 
to  this  branch  of  pathology,  these  two  classes  have  been  pretty 
equal  in  nnmber ;  and  it  has  long  since  been  remarked  that  men 
the  most  celebrated  for  capacity,  depth  of  reasoning,  and 
strength  of  mind  were  not  exempt  from  this  symptom.  The 
LiveB  of  Plutarch,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  phantoms  of  Bru- 
tus, Dion,  Cassius,  etc.,  refnte  this  opinion. 

There  is  one  symptom  of  hallucination  of  high  interest,  on 
account  of  the  serious  consequences  that  may  result  from  it 
Apparitions  and  voices  often  act  only  negatively  on  the  insane ; 
bnt  they  are  also  frequently  the  origin,  by  their  coansels, 
menaces,  and  the  terror  they  inspire,  of  strange  actions,  and 
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singular  and  sudden  resolutions.  Thus  the  afflicted  of  this 
class  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground,  or  throw  their  arms 
around  the  neck  of  some  person  because  God  has  commanded 
them  to  embrace  him,  offer  insults,  utter  sharp  words,  challenge, 
strike,  and  wound,  or  fixedly  look  on  the  sky,  the  sun,  etc. 
These  acts  may  have  dangerous  consequences,  and  lead  to  sui- 
cide, theft,  murder,  or  arson. 

These  hallucinists  give  no  truce  to  those  whom  the  creations 
of  their  brain  have  once  marked  out  for  destruction.  A  man  de- 
stroyed his  child,  because  he  continually  heard  an  angel  com- 
manding him  to  repeat  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham.  '^  An  insane 
person  of  our  establishment,"  says  M.  Guislain,  '^  asserts  that 
invisible  persons  speak  to  him;  some  accuse  him  of  murder,  and 
announce  the  death  of  his  mother,  whilst  others  defend  him. 
Happily,  the  patient  is  perfectly  aware  of  his  condition,  and 
^  speaks  of  the  strangeness  of  his  ideas,  for  which  he  cannot 
account." 

A  deranged  man  hears  a  voice,  which  he  obeys,  ordering  him 
to  mutilate  himself;  and  a  girl  obeys  a  voice  which  commands 
her  to  murder  her  child. 

We  cannot  too  much  insist  on  the  frequency  of  hallucinations 
which  make  the  alienated  believe  that  they  are  abused,  mocked, 
and  threatened.  ^^  They  are  incessantly  calling  me  thief,  assas- 
sin," said  an  hallucinated  person  to  me  one  day.  '^Who  calls 
you  so?"  "  TheyJ"  But,  like  the  greater  number  of  those 
belonging  to  this  class,  he  could  not  point  out  any  one.  Some 
hear  agreeable  words,  conformable  to  their  wishes ;  others  hear 
menacing  language.  A  young  English  lady  converses  every 
day  with  several  of  her  countrywomen.  Madame  C.  has  long 
conversations  with  the  angel  Raphael.  Numa  talked  with  the 
nymph  Egeria,  Mohammed  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  Luther  with 
the  devil,  Charles  IX.  heard  in  the  night  the  shrieks  of  the 
victims  of  St  Bartholomew.  An  old  musician  was  constantly 
surrounded  by  the  harmony  of  instruments. 

The  circulating  and  digestive  functions,  sleep,  and  secretions, 
present  changes  which  should  be  noticed.  Messrs.  Leuret  and 
Mitivi^  have  described,  in  their  pamphlet  on  The  Rapid  Pulse 
of  the  Alienated,  that  under  this  form  of  delirium  the  greatest 
disorder  in  the  circulation  was  observable.  In  fifty  cases,  they 
have  reckoned  ninety-five  pulsations  in  the  minute.    Does  this 
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quickness  of  the  pulse  belong  to  diaeoses  of  the  heart,  ifflH 
are,  acccmling  to  Messrs.  I4nsee  and  Foville,  very  commoDi^llM 
the  alteiiittcd  V     Might  it  not  also  be  the  result  of  sleeplesmi^ 
ao  usual  a  symptom,  or  to  the  agitation  caused  by  viBioDS  and 
voices,  constant  iiiuitcm6nts  to  anger,  rage,  TociTcrations,  or  other 
kiiiiis  of  emotion  ? 

At  first  the  digestive  organs  may  be  deranged,  when  ccpli^. 
lalgia  and  fever  cxiat ;  but  they  are  chiefly  bo  ufTected  when  the 
idea  of  the  hallacinated  person  is  of  a  mournful  character,  nhoa 
he  fears  the  agcnta  of  public  justice,  and  ffendarmes,  and  is 
constantly  beset  by  constables,  or  when  ho  refuses  food;  the 
result  of  these  prolonged  faatings  is  manifested  by  Berions  di«- 
orders  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Constipation  exists  aa  in 
madness.  The  fear  of  poison  acts  equally  in  impairing  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

The  sleep  of  the  hallucinated  is  generally  short,  and  almost 
always  disturbed.  Uneasiness  and  the  diHtrcBS  which  many 
persons  feel  in  the  dark,  are  greatly  increased  by  apparitions. 
When  these  are  of  a  terrible  character,  and  the  voices  are 
threatening,  the  sufferers  cannot  enjoy  a  moment  of  repose; 
they  shriek,  fight,  and  exhibit  evidences  of  a  fearful  conflict. 
When  the  cries  of  an  insane  person  are  heard  in  the  sileaca  of 
the  night,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  visited  by  hallucinations. 

Disordered  secretions  offer  nothing  particular  ;  occarring  as 
they  do  in  mental  maladies,  without  being  combined  with  halla- 
cinations,  they  may  be  referred  to  those  kinds  of  diseases. 

Inquiries  have  latterly  been  instituted  as  to  the  time  most 
favorable  for  the  existence  of  hallucinations.  Observation  proves 
them  to  be  most  common  in  the  evening,  at  night,  and  on  going 
to  rest,  and  that  they  obey  a  natural  law,  by  which  mournful 
ideas,  uneasiness,  fear,  and  terror  are  increased  by  solitude  and 
darkness.  But,  although  the  greater  number  of  hallncinations 
take  place  at  night,  many  likewise  occur  during  the  day.  We 
subjoin  our  observations  on  144  cases. 

62  times  hallucinations  occurred  at  night, 

50     "  "  "         during  the  day, 

32    "  "  "        by  day  and  night. 

The  nature  of  the  hallucinations  does  not  appear  eflpecially  to 
influence  the  period  of  their  appearing. 
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It  has,  however,  been  noticed  that  some  kinds  of  hallucina- 
tions appear  indifferently  day  and  night,  asleep  or  awake,  whilst 
others  only  come  in  the  night. 

M.  Baillarger,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine,'*'  entered  into  more  circumstantial  details,  which 
we  proceed  to  quote.  Many  of  his  deductions  are  yerified  by 
cases  contained  in  this  work. 

1.  The  transition  from  sleep  to  waking,  and  from  waking  to 
sleep,  exerts  a  positive  influence  on  the  production  of  hallucina- 
tions on  subjects  predisposed  to  insanity,  previous  to,  in  the 
commencement  of,  and  during  the  progress  of  this  malady.f 

2.  The  mere  act  of  lowering  the  eyelids  is  suflScient  with  some 
subjects,  and  even  during  their  waking  hours,  to  produce  hallu- 
cinations of  sight.  ' 

8.  Hallucinations  occurring  in  the  intermediate  state  between 
waking  and  sleeping,  howsoever  short  of  duration,  become  most 
usually  continued,  and  excite  delirium. 

4.  Madness,  in  subjects  already  attacked  by  hallucinations 
at  the  moment  of  sleep,  is  quickly,  and  from  its  commencement, 
characterized  by  hallucinations. 

6.  Hallucinations  occurring  whilst  awake,  frequently  become 
stronger  at  the  moments  of  falling  asleep  and  of  awaking. 

6.  A  fit  of  mania  may  follow  immediately,  and  from  the  first 
access,  hallucinations  produced  at  the  moment  of  falling  asleep 
and  of  awaking. 

7.  Hallucinations  of  one  sense  occurring  during  waking  hours, 
those  of  another  sense  may  be  produced  at  the  moment  of  fall- 
ing asleep. 

8.  The  transition  from  waking  to  sleeping  has  much  greater 
influence  on  the  production  of  hallucinations,  than  the  transition 
from  sleeping  to  waking. 

9.  It  is  frequently  after  the  suppression  of  a  hemorrhage 
which  has  produced  symptoms  of  congestion  towards  the  head, 
that  hallucinations  have  been  produced  at  the  moment  of  sleep. 

10.  The  influence  of  the  transition  from  waking  to  sleeping 
in  the  production  of  hallucinations,  proves  that  at  least  in  cer- 

*  Stance  da  24  Mai,  1842.  M^moires  de  PAcad^mie  Royale  de  M^decine, 
t.  xii.  p.  476. 

t  This  fact  has  already  been  noticed  by  Meister,  in  his  Lettre  sor  Tlma- 
gination. 
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tain  caaen,  it  ia  a  phunonienon  purely  physical,  and  demanils 
purely  pliysicnl  treatment. 

11.  Ilaltucinations  ocourring  in  the  intcrnicdintc  Btnte  be- 
tween waking  and  sleeping,  above  all  in  subjects  predisposed  to 
insanity,  or  who  have  already  been  deranged,  arc  often  the 
indicationa  of  impending  delirium. 

12.  Hallucinations  which  precede  sleep,  and  from  their  first 
appearance  continue  during  several  huum,  arc  a  cause  of  tran- 
sient madness;  and  may  excuse  acts  committed  during  the  night 
by  a  subject  who  on  the  following  day  will  bo  of  perfectly  sound 
mind. 

Ballucinationa  in  Dreamg. — All  the  sytDptoma  which  we  have 
enuinerutcd  may  be  reproduced  in  dretiui:! ;  but,  by  reason  of  ihe 
nature  of  the  imprcBsions,  thoy  are  often  lesa  vivid.  Falie 
eensntiona  do  not  always  cease  immediately  on  awaking  in  sane 
individuals,  only  they  disappear  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
whilst  with  deranged  persons  they  continue. 

The  action  of  thought  may  be  pursued  in  dreams,  and  events 
long  paased  bo  reproduced,  worlcs  may  be  completed,  and  new 
combinations  take  place.  The  hallucination  of  a  dream  posaeases 
at  times  a  more  astonishing  character,  since  it  appears  to  an> 
nounce  an  event  which  is  passing  at  the  moment ;  the  best 
explanation  which  can  be  given  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the 
preoccupations  of  the  day  have  not  been  interrupted  by  sleep. 

Hallucinations  in  dreams  are  often  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  incubus.  This  phenomenon  was  formerly  very  com- 
mon in  nocturnal  hallucinations. 

The  hallucinations  of  sorcerers,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  very 
often  universal ;  they  saw,  heard,  felt,  smelt,  and  tasted  in  com- 
mon. This  symptom  also  belongs  to  deranged  and  even  sane 
persons,  but  is  much  less  frequent.  A  more  common  event  is 
to  hear  madmen  reason  during  the  day  in  accordance  with  their 
nightly  hallucinations. 

Finally,  there  are  cases  of  somnambulism  which  present  hal- 
lucinations similar  to  those  of  dreams.  Many  observations  in 
these  two  classes  prove  that  the  will  of  man  may  be  perverted, 
and  he  may  be  led  into  actions  involving  serious  responsibility. 

SymptomB  of  Illusions. — The  symptomatology  of  illueions  is 

•  Baillarger,  op.  cil.  t  12,  p.  476. 
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80  closely  allied  to  that  of  hallucinations,  as  to  need  only  a  sum- 
mary notice.  The  series  of  phenomena  (called  sensorial  and  in- 
tellectual) of  hallucinations  will  bear  the  same  explanation.  The 
essential  characteristic  is  the  transformation  which  external 
objects,  or  those  which  exist  out  of  the  brain,  undergo.  A 
stranger  may  be  transformed  into  a  friend,  a  relative,  a  hus- 
band ;  or,  a  woman  may  become  a  man.  The  persons  of  their 
fellow-patients  are  altered  to  those  of  other  individuals.  One 
person,  on  looking  at  himself  in  a  mirror,  was  so  strongly  agi- 
tated that  he  rushed  on  his  keeper  and  stabbed  him  with  a  knife. 
A  descendant  of  the  great  Reformer,  whom  we  attended,  uttered 
a  cry  of  horror;  she  had  just  seen  her  son  in  the  glass,  fright- 
fully altered ;  this  illusion  was  caused  by  the  sight  of  herself. 
King  Theodonc  experienced  the  most  bitter  remorse  at  the 
sight  of  a  fish  that  was  served  at  table,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Senator  Symmachus,  whom  he  had  con- 
demned to  death. 

The  greatest  variety  of  symptoms  are  produced  by  illusions ; 
thus,  some  persons  believe  they  have  the  head  of  a  bird  or  a 
horse,  or  an  extremely  long  nose,  or  one  which  keeps  constantly 
lengthening,  or  a  body  made  of  wax;  others  are  persuaded  that 
they  increase  or  shrink,  or  fly  through  air.  Many  declare 
themselves  changed  into  dogs,  cats,  wolves,  and  devils.  The 
British  Review  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  believed  he  was 
changed  into  a  teapot.  Van  Beerle,  convinced  that  he  was  made 
of  butter,  refused  to  approach  the  fire,  lest  he  should  melt,  and 
the  idea  caused  him  to  throw  himself  into  a  well. 

A  stone,  a  tree,  a  piece  of  tapestry  are  metamorphosed  into 
frightful  apparitions.  The  forest- trees  people  the  country  with 
phantoms;  clouds  often  become  armies  engaged  in  battle,  or 
angels,  who  come  to  console  mortals.  Spectres  wander  at  night 
amongst  the  tombs. 

Illusions  of  hearing  are  no  less  frequent.  The  whistling  of 
the  winds  become  sighs  or  menacing  voices.  The  dash  of  the 
waves  bear  with  them  the  last  cries  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners. 
Bessus  seized  his  sword  and  killed  the  swallows  that  made  a  nest 
in  his  room.  "See  these  birds,"  said  he,  angrily,  "they  accuse 
me  of  having  killed  my  father!"  of  which  crime,  history  informs 
us,  he  was  subsequently  convicted. 

Illusions  of  touch  are  no  less  remarkable  than  those  of  the 
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other  tenses.  Sonio  insunv  peraons,  whose  skin  does  not  pro- 
perly performs  its  functions,  affirm,  on  the  slightest  touch,  th&t 
they  are  boateii,  nnd  being  murdered;  others  having  entaneoos 
diecasca,  feel  insects  and  Bpiders  running  over  thena.  Esqoirol 
mentions  an  officer  who  frequently  uttered  loud  crii-s,  and  ap- 
peared to  drive  off  menacing  objects;  it  was  discovered  that  he 
took  each  blade  of  straw  for  the  beaks  of  birds  of  prey,  which 
were  wounding  him. 

Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  connected  with  the  interfial 
organs ;  the  sutTerers  feci  insccta  moving  in  different  parU  of 
the  brain,  snakes  gnawing  the  stomach,  and  frogs  and  toads 
moving  in  the  abdomen.  One  young  lady  was  certain  that  a 
worm  was  devouring  lier  skull.  A  hypochondriac,  under  the 
care  of  Mons.  Rayer,  felt  a  large  and  a  small  worm  alternately 
moving  up  and  down  the  (esophagus  and  stomach.  Atrophy 
of  the  spinal  marrow  belongs  to  the  same  class.  It  has  been 
asserted  thnt  hallucinations,  relating  to  visceral  sensations, 
were  very  often  combined  with  lesion  of  the  organs,  whlliit  this 
morbid  disposition  was  very  rare  in  illusions;  the  distinction 
appears  to  ub  of  minor  importance.  A  general,  who  was  sub- 
ject to  rheumatism  in  the  knee,  eeizod  the  affected  part  vrith  ooe 
hand,  whilst  with  the  other  lit-  dealt  heavy  llyws  on  it,  repeat- 
ing: "Ah,  rascal,  yon  will  not  go,  then!"  He  imagined  bia 
knee  to  be  a  thief. 

Esquirol  ranks  all  the  phenomena  of  sesual  intercourse 
amongst  illusions  of  touch.  But  hallucination  must  also  have 
existed,  since  the  diseased  person  vraa  conscious  of  a  corporeal 
presence. 

The  history  of  incubes  and  succubea  leaves  this  point  unques- 
tionable. The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  gives  proof  of  the 
number  of  unfortunates,  who,  under  the  influence  of  this  variety 
of  demonomania  (hallucinations  of  the  organs  of  generation), 
confessed  themselves  to  have  had,  during  a  series  of  years,  com- 
merce with  the  devil,  etc. 

It  b  very  common  for  insane  females  to  imagine  themselves 
oatraged  by  the  other  sex ;  we  rarely  meet  with  examples  of 
this  class  of  symptoms  in  men. 

In  common  with  the  other  senses,  that  of  smell  is  a  cause  of 
error  to  the  insane  ;  many  find  a  bad  taste  in  their  food  because 
their  digestive  fimctioua  are  deranged,  and  the  mucos  of  the 
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mouth  is  dry  and  arid,  and  they  reject  nourishment  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  going  to  be  poisoned. 

We  haye  now  analyzed,  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  the 
physiological  phenomena  of  hallucination ;  it  remains  to  glance 
on  its  intellectual  mechanism,  and  on  the  conditions  most  favor- 
able for  its  production. 

Esquirol,  swayed  by  the  sensual  philosophy  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  educated,  saw  in  hallucinations  only  recoUectianSy 
associated  by  the  force  of  imagination.  Ideas  passing  through 
the  senses,  the  brain  could  not  imagine  any  sensible  form  the 
model  of  which  had  not  been  previously  recognized. 

^^It  would  take  too  long  a  time,"  said  M.  de  Chambre,  ^^to 
deduce  here  the  theoretic  motives  or  experiences  which  do  not 
permit  us  to  recognize  the  limits  imposed  on  the  evolutions  of 
thought,  even  in  delirium.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  one 
reservation,  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  imagination  of  the 
hallucinated  frequently  oversteps  the  circlet  of  memory  to  act 
on  its  own  account." 

M.  Baillarger,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  hallucinations  (psycho-sensorial),  has 
placed  them  under  three  principal  heads : — 

1st.  The  involuntary  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination ; 

2d.  Suspension  of  external  impressions ; 

3d.  Internal  excitation  of  the  sensorial  organs. 

As  we  have  discussed  in  another  chapter  the  value  of  the 
opinion  of  this  author  on  the  slackening  of  attention  as  very 
much  adapted  to  the  production  of  hallucinations,  we  will  not 
repeat  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  recollect  that  if  in  reverie,  aliena- 
tion, the  intermediate  state  between  waking  and  sleeping,  and  the 
state  of  melancholy  with  stupor,  many  facts  lean  to  support  this 
theory,  yet  there  are  others,  equally  conclusive,  which  place  be- 
yond doubt  the  influence  of  will  and  attention  in  the  development 
of  hallucinations.  Thus  we  persist  in  saying  that  this  pheno- 
menon may  occur  in  the  highest  degree  of  meditation,  when  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  perfection  of  a  fixed  idea.  This  point  ap- 
pears to  us  undeniable,  as  instanced  in  many  celebrated  persons, 
who  could  reproduce  hallucinations  at  will.  It  is  also  the  opin- 
ion of  Burdach,  who  says :  "  Visions  may  occur  during  the  day, 
when  the  mind  is  concentrated  on  one  id^a  and  detached  from 
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thfl  external  irorl<I,  as  IjAppen^  in  tceUiay."  Raphael,  in  MaA- 
iag  M  bis  cdcbrateii  picture  of  the  Trkusfiguradon  »bjBi  tlut 
dniBg  iu  progress  be  might  liftve  be«a  taken  Tor  a  mtnJM  cn- 
thuiut;  be  forgot  hu  identity,  luid  the  scene  Bpp«mr«d  U>  put 
before  him. 

The  satne  objection  may  be  made  to  the  Eospeneion  of  exter- 
nal impre^ODg ;  if  in  many  caws  it  exists,  in  an  equal  nmnber 
it  is  miflciog.  We  attend  tiro  Udict,  wbo,  with  the  excep- 
doB  of  tbeir  hallaGtnations,  are  perfectly  rational ;  the  one  bears 
Toicea  which  tuggest  evil  thoughts ;  these  roices  ooDlinne  their 
nhispcriDgs,  notwithstanding  needle^work,  amusement,  or  con- 
raBstiott,  is  whieb  she  join-t  with  pleasore.  When  qaectioned 
as  to  these  Toices,  she  replica:  "My  conviction  in  their  cxi«t- 
e*w  u  a«  Umtg  as  joars  iu  your  »«n*atia«s."  The  other  is  a 
jomg  hAj  w^  in  the  midst  of  conversation  or  of  her  work, 
Mops  nddmly  to  i^ze  into  the  air.  To  any  interregatiuos,  she 
aUy  reflws;  "I  •»  looking  at  the  snow  which  is  falling  from 
tkteeiIi&^"or,  "the  wall  ba«  just  opened  to  let  several  men  pass 
tlviMgk.**  Tbeas  tmioiu  do  not  at  all  prorent  her  t*king  part 
m  ill  thai  paaati  in  the  parlor,  or  in  making  mnarkf  on  the 
aoBranaiioa  ami  works  of  other  ladies.  In  neither  of  these 
ci-***  is  there  an?  =TTEp[oin  of  rcTcric  or  forgctfulnesa  of  ibe  ci- 
temal  world ;  nor  does  speaking  to  them  sospend  the  hallacina- 
tion*.  The  scholar,  mentioned  by  M.  Baillarger,  appears  to  us 
a  powerfol  example  against  the  snspensioQ  of  external  impres- 
sions. We  cannot  then  say  that  this  is  a  general  disposition  of 
mind.  If,  however,  the  relaxation  of  attention  be  favorable  to  the 
production  of  ha  11  aci nations,  how  is  it  that  when  this  faculty  is 
strongly  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  vision,  it  still  con- 
tinaea,  and  even  for  a  considerable  time,  althoogh  with  a  con- 
scioosness  of  its  falsity,  as  the  cases  of  Nicolai  and  Bostock 
evince? 

A  last  condition  necessary  to  the  prodactioa  of  hallacination, 
consists  in  an  excitation  extended  to  one  or  several  of  the  sen- 
sorial organs,  at  least  in  their  intra-cerebral  portions.  As  a 
proof  in  support  of  this,  we  nay  observe  that  persons  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  microscope,  often  see  suddenly  the  object  which 
they  have  been  examining  at  intervals,  for  several  hoars  after 
they  bave  ceased  their  observations. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  that  which  relates  to  the  physiology  of 
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hallucinations,  we  must  draw  attention  to  a  disposition  of  mind 
to  which  the  name  of  hallucinatory  canditum  has  been  given,  and 
which,  independently  of  hallucinations,  is  characterized:  Ist. 
By  loss  of  consciousness  of  time,  place,  and  surrounding  objects ; 
2d.  By  an  entirely  involuntary  exercise  of  memory  and  imagina- 
tion. This  is  the  aparte  of  Esquirol,  which  is  likewise  observed 
in  the  most  rational  men  who  are  absorbed  by  some  deep  medi- 
tation.^ The  involuntary  exercise  of  the  faculties  does  not  only 
accompany  hallucinations,  it  often  precedes  them;  forming,  as  it 
were,  their  precursor.  The  state  of  hallucination  is  of  variable 
duration;  it  may  last  for  several  hours,  or  only  for  a  few 
seconds. 

Recapitulation. — The  physiology  of  hallucinations  offers 
great  difSculties,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  considered 
inseparable  from  insanity.  Hallucination  has  been  described  by 
several  authors  as  composed  of  two  elements,  psychical  and  sen- 
sorial; the  fact  appears  unfavorable  to  the  theory  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  senses.  The  sensorial  action  appealed  to  by  Burdach 
and  Miiller,  is  no  more  real  than  is  the  cerebral  pain  belonging 
to  a  long  amputated  member.  If  sensation  exists  in  the  organ, 
how  can  hallucination  of  the  blind  and  deaf  be  explained  ?  If 
even  the  phenomenon  passes  solely  in  a  certain  portion  of  the 
brain,  it  cannot,  for  that  reason,  have  any  need  of  the  sensorial 
organ. 

But  even  if  we  reject  the  intervention  of  the  senses,  the  divi- 
sion of  hallucinations  into  psycho-sensortal  and  psychical  is  no 
less  useful  in  the  classification  of  the  phenomena.  The  degree 
of  intensity  appears  to  us  the  best  illustration  of  this  classi- 
fication. 

This  decomposition  of  the  elements  of  hallucination  naturally 
leads  to  the  study  of  the  intellectual  and  sensorial  phenomena. 
Amongst  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  hallucinations  of  hear- 
ing, the  frequency  of  which  places  them  in  the  foremost  rank, 
we  must  range  different  kinds  of  noises,  the  repetition  of  some 
particular  word  or  words,  the  reproduction  of  the  habitual  pre- 
occupation of  mind  in  the  individual.  Even  when  hallucinations 
present  some  ejctraordinary  feature,  they  may  be  traced  to  read- 
ing, conversation,  and  recollections.     There  are,  however,  a 

*  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  Paris,  1838. 
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oertain  number  of  ranons  whidi  lutTo  no  oomieeCion  vidi  oeai- 
psliont,  thonghts,  or  luibitiial  works. 

Hallaciiifttioiis  may  come  from  without ;  Aey  ere  more  fre* 
qnently  aeoribed  to  iiiTieible  beings,  who  speak  in  the  aeeond  or 
third  person,  or  to  indeterminate  persons,  as  Ctqr,  HUwu  The 
nmnber  of  interloentors  may  be  considerable. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  reference  to  psychology,  is 
that  which  exdtes  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  two  indiTidnah, 
or  two  principles  in  the  same  person ;  the  one  inciting  to  eril, 
the  other  urging  to  good. 

In  general,  hallucinations  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
will.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  so;  which  is  a  powerful 
argument  agunst  the  relaxation  of  attention;  they  disappear  or 
oontinne,  notwithstanding  a  desire  to  the  contrary.  The  most 
powerful  concentration  of  thought  cannot  sometimes  reproduce 
an  hallucination  which,  a  few  moments  prcfiously,  has  appeared 
uncalled  for. 

When  hallucinations  of  hearing  are  exhibited  in  scTeral  laa- 
guages  spoken  by  the  person  aSSocted,  the  least  distinct  are 
those  of  the  language  with  which  he  is  the  least  fiimiliar. 

The  intellectual  faculties  may  receive  a  greater  development 
in  hallucinations;  this  symptom  particularly  has  been  already 
proved ;  it  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  influence  which  certain 
men  h|ive  exercised  on  their  fellow-creatures,  with  the  reserva- 
tion,  however,  that  these  hallucinations  are  compatible  with 
reason. 

Intellectual  hallucinations  of  hearing  may  be  the  reproduction 
of  vivid  anterior  sensations. 

The  sensorial  phenomena  of  hallucinations  of  hearing  are 
characterized  by  sounds  more  or  less  solemn.  They  most  usu- 
ally resemble  murmurings  and  whisperings.  The  sounds  may 
suddenly  cease  and  conversations  take  place  mentally. 

Extraordinary  noises,  and  revelations  from  the  other  world, 
belong  to  hallucinations  of  hearing. 

The  voices  may  be  very  near,  or  heard  at  a  distance,  and  in 
different  directions,  or  they  may  consist  of  noises  of  various 
kinds. 

Hallucinations  sometimes  occur  only  on  one  side.  The  hallu- 
cinated hear  with  but  one  ear,  or  see  with  but  one  eye  ;  these 
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are  the  doable  hallucinations  {haUueinations  dSdauhUed)  of  Mr. 
Mich^a. 

Hallucinations  of  hearing,  instead  of  being  external,  become 
internal. 

The  loss  of  the  senses  is  no  obstacle  to  the  manifestation  of 
hallucinations. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  are  very  usual  with  persons  of  sound 
mind,  whilst  those  of  hearing  are  much  more  common  with  the 
deranged. 

Amongst  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  hallucinations  of 
sight,  may  be  noticed  the  reproduction  for  a  greater  or  less  time 
of  an  object  always  the  same,  which  afterwards  assumes  a  great 
variety  of  changes. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  have  often  an  intimate  relation  with 
actual  preoccupation  of  mind ;  at  other  times,  they  are  the  re- 
production of  vivid  anterior  sensations. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  are  generally  formed  by  the  most 
habitual  ideas  and  occupations.  In  general,  the  image  is  entire, 
but  sometimes  a  part  only  is  developed ;  for  example,  half  of 
a  body,  a  head,  or  an  eye.  It  is  probable  that  this  difference 
in  the  representative  sign  depends  on  the  mode  of  conception. 
Thus,  when  an  idea  has  caused  a  deep  impression,  the  image  is 
reproduced  entire,  whilst  the  individual  sees  it  imperfectly,  or 
mistily,  when  the  impression  has  been  weak.  Perhaps  to  this 
cause  may  be  attributed  the  manner  in  which  a  number  tf  the 
deranged  speak  of  their  hallucinations ;  they  have  saidj  they 
have  in9uUed  me^  and  no  other  explanation  can  be  obtained. 

The  sensorial  phenomena  of  hallucinations  of  sight  form  a 
more  interesting  study  than  those  of  hearing.  From  their 
commencement,  they  have  emotion,  and  varieties  of  size,  and 
form. 

Hallucinations,  in  general,  appear  suddenly ;  they  may  dis- 
appear in  like  manner,  remain  a  certain  time,  or  decrease  gra- 
dually. In  some  cases,  hallucinations  are  developed  at  the  same 
time  with  derangement,  and  cease  with  it. 

Hallucinations  occur  generidly  in  the  night,  or,  at  least,  have 
more  intensity  at  that  period.  They  are  also  frequently  noticed 
during  the  day,  and  in  numerous  cases  continue  both  night  and 
day.  Closing  the  eyes  often  causes  hallucinations  to  disappear; 
in  some  circumstances,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced. 
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The  imsgps  nre  opposite,  and  follow  the  directions  of  the 
cycH ;  tb^y  may  bo  at  the  side  ;  and  are  at  timcA  intercepted  bj 
c^qae  bodies.  In  general,  fantastic  images  cover  eztental 
object*,  and  conceal  tbcm  from  the  eight. 

HallacinatioDs  of  tnicll,  tAste,  and  touch  are  simpler  and 
more  rare  fUan  those  of  bearing  and  of  aight ;  tlicy  reproiiuco 
klnost  eicclusivcly  eensorial  impression,  and  are,  moreover, 
extromi'ly  difficult  to  distinguish  from  illusions.  To  halluctna- 
tiona  of  this  nature  must  be  referred  those  pestilential  eman»> 
tions  from  individuals,  destroying  everything  around  them. 

Fabe  perceptions  of  general  sensibility,  and  especially  tboN 
of  hypochondriacs,  may  originally  arise  from  the  brain,  and  be 
only  secondarily  conveyed  to  an  organ. 

Uallnci nations  are  rarely  confined  to  one  scnac,  allhoogh  one 
generally  predominates.  It  irould  appear,  according  to  Mons. 
Pressat,  that  false  sensations  succeed  each  other  in  regular 
order. 

Psychical  hallucinations,  which  arc  almost  exclusively  constt- 
tDtcd  of  the  perceptions  of  hearing,  comprise  intellectual  visions, 
and  the  locutions  and  interior  voices  of  mystics,  which  leave  no 
sensorial  impression  on  the  mind.  The  halluciniets  of  this  class, 
converce  mentally,  by  thought,  by  idea,  mind  to  mind,  hear 
V'iicc»  in  the  cpigoiitrium,  and  receive  communications  by  means 
of  a  sixth  sense. 

Independently  of  hallucinations  adapted  to  each  sense,  there 
are  some  common  to  the  whole  gronp. 

Hallucinations  may  exist,  for  a  length  of  time,  without  affect- 
ing the  reason ;  but  the  struggle  which  the  sufferer  undergoes 
generally  terminates  by  imparting  a  strangeness  to  his  conduct. 

The  steady  belief  of  the  hallucinated  in  the  reality  of  their 
false  sensations,  explains  the  indomitable  constancy  of  sorcerers 
in  the  midst  of  tortures.  (Doubtless,  a  more  or  less  decided 
anesthetic  must  be  added.) 

Amongst  the  reasons  for  this  conviction  may  be  ranked  the 
correct  judgment  of  the  sufferer  in  matters  foreign  to  their 
delirium.  Some,  however,  recognize  the  falsity  of  their  sensa- 
tions. 

The  nature  of  hallucinations  is  influenced  by  the  different 
forms  of  insanity. 
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All  men  may  have  hallacinations,  the  most  exalted  as  iivell  as 
the  feeblest  minds. 

The  inflaence  of  hallucinations  may  lead  to  very  serious 
results. 

Circulatory  and  digestive  functions,  sleep  and  the  secretions, 
evince  alterations. 

Certain  periods  are  more  favorable  to  the  production  of  hal- 
lucinations ;  such  as  the  transition  from  sleep  to  waking,  and 
from  waking  to  sleep,  evening,  and  night.  Many  hallucinations 
occur  indifferently,  however,  by  night  or  day. 

In  the  hallucinations  of  dreams,  all  the  false  sensations  may 
be  felt  which  are  observed  in  waking. 

The  labor  of  thought  may  be  continued  in  dreams,  which 
explains  many  curious  cases  which  have  been  described. 

The  accounts  given  by  sorcerers  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Sab- 
bath, were  only  hallucinations  occurring  in  dreams. 

One  peculiarity  noticed  in  some  deranged  persons  is,  that 
their  conduct  during  the  day  is  guided  by  the  false  sensorial 
impressions  of  the  night. 

'  The  hallucinations  of  somnambulism  offer  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  of  dreams ;  they  may  also  occasion  very  reprehensible 
acts. 

Illusions  may  exhibit  all  the  sensorial  and  intellectual  pheno- 
mena of  hallucinations,  which  they  frequently  accompany;  their 
essential  characteristic  is  the  transformation  of  external  bodies, 
into  fanciful  conceptions.  Deranged  persons  may  also  believe 
themselves  to  be  the  metamorphosed  object. 

To  hallucinations  of  touch  may  be  ascribed  the  false  sexual 
impressions  of  many  of  the  insane,  incubes  and  succubes,  and 
all  cases  of  this  character  with  which  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  teems. 

The  intellectual  mechanism  of  hallucinations  may  not  be 
restricted  to  recollections  associated  by  imagination ;  nothing, 
in  fact,  proves  that  this  last  faculty  does  not  often  overstep  the 
circlet  of  memory  to  act  on  its  own  foundation. 

Three  conditions  appear  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
production  of  hallucinations;  the  involuntary  exercise  of  me- 
mory and  imagination,  the  suspension  of  external  impressions, 
and  the  internal  excitation  of  the  sensorial  organs.  Relaxation 
of  the  mind,  without  doubt,  favors  the  production  of  hallucina- 
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tiuns,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  phenomenon  may  uVa 
pl&ce  in  the  highest  degree  of  meditation;  then  occurs  what  hu 
been  noticed  in  certain  states  of  the  body,  where  two  extretoee 
occasion  symptoms  apparently  identical.  The  same  objectioos 
may  be  made  to  the  suspension  of  external  impressions;  if 
in  many  cases  they  exist,  in  many  others  they  arc  waoting. 

Finally,  there  is  an  hallucinatory  state,  which,  independently 
of  hallucinations,  is  characterized  by  a  loss  of  the  consciousness 
of  time,  of  place,  and  of  surrounding  objects,  by  the  involuntary 
cxerciEe  of  memory  and  imagination.  This  aparta  is  also  ob- 
servable in  men  absorbed  by  some  profound  meditation. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMT. 

A  priori,  the  prodaction  of  hallucination  not  easily  explained  by  an  anatomical 
lesion — How  account,  by  pathological  anatomy,  for  the  hallucinations  of  the 
child,  the  thinker,  and  the  poet  ? — Intermittence  another  objection — Autopsy 
without  characteristic  anatomical  disorders — The  greater  number  of  physicians 
do  not  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  in  any  special  known  alteration 
— The  relation  of  lesions  to  hallucinations  offers  nothing  positive — The  brain 
is  doubtiess  modified ;  but  its  mode  of  change  is  entirely  unknown — Reetgntw 
laHon, 

Aprioriy  it  seems  difScult  to  connect  hallucinations  with  ana- 
tomical lesion.  The  transformation  of  an  idea  into  an  image, 
or  rather  its  division  {dSdoublemenC)^  doubtless  presents  differ- 
ent appearances  in  the  child,  the  rational  man,  the  deranged 
person,  the  hysteric,  and  he  who  is  a  prej  to  fever,  but  it  is  no 
less  the  fundamental  fact  of  hallucination.  Bj  what  lesions 
can  the  false  sensations  of  the  child  be  explained,  whose  fear 
makes  him  see  demons,  assassins,  and  robbers^-or  those  of  the 
rational  man,  who  sees  before  him  villages,  cities,  and  groups  of 
men,  without,  however,  being  duped  bj  these  fantastic  forms  ? 
Must  this  psychological  phenomenon  be  attributed  to  a  few  drops 
more  or  less  of  blood,  to  a  nervous  erethismus  ?  The  same 
explanation  is  always  given  to  a  multitude  of  different  diseases : 
^^  Doubtless  it  is  a  cerebral  modification ;"  but  it  is  contrary  to 
the  simplest  good  sense  to  give  a  uniform  explanation  to  symp- 
toms 80  varied  and  so  numerous. 

Are  solitary  hallucinations  identical  in  the  alienated,  the  epi- 
leptic, the  hypochondriac,  and  the  furious  madman  ?  And  how 
can  we  suppose  them  connected  with  an  anatomical  derangement, 
when  we  see  them  disappear  suddenly,  return  at  indefinite  pe- 
riods, in  the  morning,  the  day,  the  evening,  or  the  night  ?  The 
cerebral  fibre  is  evidently  affected  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
formation  of  the  idea;  but  who  has  ever  comprehended  the 
29 
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nodificftttOD  ?  It  may  be  anything  excepting  wLst  it  appears  to 
the  seue*. 

Wben  a  man  of  genius  bas  so  concentrated  all  his  focuIUc* 
OD  one  fnvorito  liiought  that  it  lalces  a  bodily  form,  do  we  knov 
hoir  this  marvel  is  effected  ?  Ko  more  than  ve  can  undentojid 
the  mechanism  of  thought.  Thus,  by  rcaaoniDg,  we  arrive  at 
the  coDcluHioD  that  there  caonot  be  appreciable  anatomical  de- 
rangement in  the  case  of  hallucinations. 

Let  us  DOW  see  if  cases  of  anat<»micnl  pathology  resoire  the 
qaestion  differently. 

Case  CXLIX.  On  the  first  of  August,  1839,  a  man  was  re- 
ceived in  the  hospital  of  the  H6tel-Uiea,  aged  thirty-nine,  a 
printer  by  trade,  of  ordinary  height,  a  good  and  strong  consti- 
tution, beard  and  hair  black.  Ho  related  that,  seventeen  days 
previously,  he  had  been  attacked  in  the  street,  about  two  in  the 
morning,  by  several  men,  and  thrown  down ;  and  that,  in  falling, 
ho  got  a  wound  on  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  region.  Tliis 
accident  alarmed  him  greatly,  and  on  the  following  night  he 
opened  hi»  door  under  the  impression  that  some  one  knocked. 
Soon  afterwards,  some  armed  men  entered  the  room,  who  seised 
ond  ill-treated  hiui.  During  the  day  he  was  tranquil,  hot  this 
hallucination  was  reacted  every  night.  This  viaion,  however, 
was  not  the  first  that  he  had  experienced  ;  for  seven  years  he 
had  been  visited  at  times  by  similar  ones,  all  occurring  at  night. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  his  countenance  expressed  nothing 
remarkable  ;  his  mind  was  perfectly  clear  ;  no  heat  in  the  skin, 
no  fever;  all  the  functions  acted  well.  On  the  posterior  and 
superior  portion  of  the  head  was  a  wound,  which  had  injured 
the  scalp,  15  lines  long  by  13  broad. 

Sweetened  barley-water,  castor-oil,  30  grammes.     Diet. 

About  eight  at  night  the  delirium  returned,  the  patient  arose, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  put  on  him  the  strait  waistcoat.  He 
manifested  much  fear,  spoke  of  the  men  who  had  come  to  seise 
him,  and  endeavored  to  take  refuge  behind  the  beds  of  the  other 
patients,  uttering  cries  of  terror.  At  three  in  the  morning,  he 
had  recovered  his  mind,  replied  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
Lim,  and  was  aware  that  he  was  the  sport  of  an  illusion.  (Bleed- 
ing in  the  foot,  soluble  tartar,  16  grammes,  lemonade,  diet.) 

All  the  symptoms  of  hallucination  were  reproduced  in  the 
night;  in  the  morning,  he  was  more  calm,  and  replied  eensibly 
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to  the  questions  asked ;  but  there  was  a  wildness  in  his  look, 
and  he  soon  endeavored  to  get  free.  (Sulphate  of  qninia.)  No 
febrile  symptoms. 

On  the  5th,  the  violent  delirium  ceased ;  but  he  still  saw 
visions ;  from  this  time  he  sank,  his  features  fell,  he  became 
pale  and  thin,  and  refused  to  eat.  On  the  11th  he  had  vomit- 
ings, which  nothing  could  check ;  neither  draughts,  nor  a  blister 
on  the  epigastrium.  On  the  16th,  the  patient  expired,  at  four 
in  the  morning. 

Autopst/  on  the  17^A,  30  hours  after  death, — ffead.  The  me- 
ninges, and  particularly  the  pia  mater,  are  injected,  but  are 
easily  separated ;  they  have  not  contracted  any  adherence  to 
the  cortical  substance.  This,  carefully  examined,  presents 
neither  injection  nor  change  of  texture ;  the  convolutions  are 
in  a  normal  state.  There  is  no  serosity  in  the  ventricles.  The 
eerebellum  has  its  natural  consistence  and  color.  The  olfactory 
and  auditory  nerves  require  no  notice.  No  serosity  in  the  base. 
I!he  surface  of  the  stomach  on  a  grayish  base  presents  a  very 
slight  injection ;  it  is  universally  mammillated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  eul-de-sac. 

A  slight  arborescent  injection  is  observable  in  the  duodenum. 
I!he  liver  very  large.  The  wound  on  the  head  healed;  the  bone 
imii\jured. 

This  case  of  hallucination,  as  simple  as  possible,  does  not  pre- 
sent any  anatomical  lesion  which  can  account  for  the  disorder 
of  the  sensations,  unless,  indeed,  we  consider  the  injection  of 
the  meninges  as  a  cause.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that, 
for  seven  years,  the  patient  had  been  subject  to  these  visions, 
and  that  during  this  lapse  of  time  an  alteration  could  easily 
have  been  developed. 

This  is  not  the  only  autopsy  of  the  hallucinated  which  we 
have  made ;  in  some  cases  we  have  discovered  nothing ;  in 
others,  we  have  noticed  injections,  several  times  alterations  in 
the  meninges  and  the  cerebral  substance ;  but,  even  in  these 
cases,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  discern  the  connection 
between  the  lesion  and  the  disordered  sensations  experienced 
during  life. 

This  opinion  is  that  of  the  immense  majority  of  physicians 
who  have  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  autopsical  researches. 
M.  Lelut  does  not  admit  of  any  anatomical  lesion  in  hallucina- 
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tions.  M.  Calmeil  agrees  m  this  view  of  the  subject.  '  Lmml 
has  formally  protested  against  those  who  assign  an  appreciabki 
material  lesion  to  hallncinations.  It  may  be  generally  asserted 
that  the  brain  of  an  hallaeinated  person  does  not  resemble,  poinl 
for  pointy  that  of  one  exempt  from  halladinationsy  bnt  we  oannoft 
indicate  wherein  it  differs. 

M.  Anbanel,  whose  treatise  proves  him  to  have  been  •  doae 
observer,  says :  ^*  In  three  subjects  of  whom  he  made  jpoff-moff mi 
examinations,  two  of  whom  had  hallaeinations  of  sight,  iha 
other  of  hearing,  he  could  not  detect  the  slightest  change  of 
texture  or.  color  in  the  optic  or  auditory  nerves."  Farther  oa, 
he  states :  **I  have  made  very  numerous  autopsies  of  the  alicB- 
ated  in  Bic^tre.  I  have  encountered  multiplied  alterstioiiSi 
but  I  have  never  established  their  connectbn  with  the  pheno- 
mena that  engage  our  attrition,  whether  by  reason  of  their 
nature,  of  their  inconstancy  and  variety,  or  of  the  differenl 
affections  which  have  existed.  These  alterations,  moreover, 
did  not  always  exist.  There  was  nothing  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  old  leuons." 

The  treatise  of  M.  Dnpeyr^  on  some  points  relative  to  dM- 
rium  tremenSy  contains  nothing  peculiar  to  hallucinations  in  the 
autopsies  which  are  there  described ;  they  are  known  lesions. 

Some  localizers  have  attributed  hallucinations  to  the  irritation 
of  a  portion  of  the  encephalus,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  they 
cannot  show  either  the  situation  or  character  of  this  lesion. 

A  physician  of  note  has  found  in  hallucinations  the  nervous 
cords  hard,  yellowish,  and  withered ;  and,  proceeding  higher, 
has  found  the  cerebral  portion,  to  which  the  nerve  is  attached, 
to  exhibit  more  or  less  serious  alterations ;  he  has  especially 
noticed  adherences  of  the  fibres.  When  these  facts  shall  have 
been  published  in  all  their  details,  they  will  attract  the  attention 
of  men  who  are  cultivating  our  science.  But  I  fear  that  it  is 
only  a  simple  coincidence;  and  it  would  require  much  more 
decided  proofs  to  destroy  the  arguments  which  we  have  employed 
in  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  or  to  effect  any  alteration  in 
the  present  state  of  science.  We  have  frequently  found  the 
optic  and  acoustic  nerves  wasted  and  altered  in  their  texture, 
without  the  individuals  having  hallucinations.  As  to  lesions  of 
the  cerebellum,  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  it  would  appear 
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that  he  has  himself  observed  them  in  deranged  persons  who 
were  not  hallucinated. 

Recapitulation. — Even  if  a  particular  lesion  existed  in 
hallucination,  it  still  remains  to  discover  its  mode  of  action  in 
converting  an  idea  into  an  image,  or  rather  in  rendering  visible 
its  sensible  sign. 

The  same  objection  exists  in  describing  the  lesion  which 
peoples  the  solitude  of  the  child  with  phantoms,  and  that  of  the 
rational  man  with  all  kinds  of  images. 

Hallucinations  vary  according  to  cases,  and  the  same  lesion 
cannot  apply  to  all. 

To  explain  hallucinations  as  caused  bj  the  presence  of  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  blood,  would  be  to  remain  still  in  the  circle 
in  which  all  cerebral  diseases  are  at  present  clustered. 

The  researches  of  pathological  anatomy  have  not,  up  to  the 
present  time,  furnished  any  positive  data  on  the  mode  of  lesion 
peculiar  to  hallucinations ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  which  reason- 
ing might  conjecture. 

The  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Foville  are  neither  sufiSciently 
numerous  nor  sufficiently  well  known  to  modify  general  opinion ; 
we  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  wait  until  this  gentleman  has 
published  his  anatomico-pathological  researches. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 
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Froftat  aaJ  rmltnuana  —  ItkHaciii^nii  are  irr^ntar,  rfmltUnl,  tatawtinut 
cooituil — CsiUM  wblcb  influence  them  in  their  prapae*  Th»  pMollar  Dun 
wbiDh  tha  madiiM*  ammM  «i«rciaM  ta  aotlM  oa  b«DtieiaMlofu — Inters I- 
tencm— r«tioctlo«l  ■ttanka. 

Duration — Bildlnta  graat  iUff«i«no**— TuiM  aceonllrig  to  tbo  «kaT*cler  ti  lb* 
ballacLnatlim. 

iXnjpBiint— lUUoeiuUoii*  •uny  dlMvnnd  wbm  tba  pailrai  wfkm  nf  Vtun, 
•aiD«timM  faapuuibi*  «kni  ba  tnalaUliH  lOanM— Signa  hy  irUch  the;  nay 
I»  raongaiatJ- 'PUtewit  ehanotabtloi  of  nuctunal  banncatiBliiit)*,  Mowam- 
boBniaadMatai^ — DifferanMbetaMahaUacinalioiuaadilliuuiu — Tbaforn* 
of  iBMaitr  ntj  m£kn  tlie  diapKuU  oarctiain. 

AtywaA— Tkrita  Moor^og  to  the  kind— The  pt«gnoM«  moJlfled  by  Ihr  patioil 
— nSarml  Ctnni  of  aUenalion  baTe  n  mariLed  intvcnea— Nartona  difiMN 
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in  hrpochoodria,  bjftcria,  epUcpiy,  utd  certain  rarieticB  of  iI]naioni.-~A<ca- 


IIallucisatIOSS  do  not,  in  general,  progress  steadily;  they 
return  at  irregular  intervals,  as  veil  in  the  day  as  at  night,  and 
present  very  marked  remissiona.  These  remiasions  happen 
particularly  in  the  day,  and  their  variable  return  appears  to  ns 
a  powerful  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  durable  lesion 
in  the  organ  attached  to  the  phenomenon.  Thia  rule  ia  not, 
however,  without  exception;  in  melancholy  alienation,  when  the 
patient  thinks  he  has  been  arrested,  menaced,  or  is  alarmed  by 
some  frightful  vision,  and  pursued  by  enemies,  the  remission  is 
not  always  appreciable.  The  hallucinationa  lasts  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

Hours  of  repose,  distractions,  and  intellectual  or  manual 
occupationa  are  sufficient  to  make  hallncinations  less  sensible, 
and  even  sometimes  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  them. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  the  transition  from  waking  to 
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sleep,  and  vice  versa^  has  an  inflaence  on  the  production  of 
hallucinations. 

Evening,  darkness,  and  night  favor  the  return  of  hallucina- 
tions, or  augment  their  intensity.  It  is,  in  general,  at  night 
that  the  hallucinated  are  agitated,  speak,  sing,  dispute,  and 
shriek. 

The  form  of  insanity  exercises  an  influence  on  the  progress 
of  hallucinations.  Their  type  presents  differences,  according 
to  which  they  exist  with  certain  varieties  of  monomania,  with 
mania  and  dementia.  Sometimes  even  the  type  may  disappear, 
masked  by  the  alienation. 

Intermittence  has  often  been  observed  in  hallucinations,  and 
their  suspension  characterized  by  considerable  lucid  intervals. 

The  seasons  have  not  offered  any  effect  worthy  of  note. 

Hallucinations  having  been  constant,  may  become  remittent 
or  intermittent.  Thus,  it  happens  that  an  insane  person  is 
tormented  night  and  day  by  a  vision  or  a  voice.  After  awhile 
these  phenomena  cease  by  day,  and  only  occur  at  night.  With 
many,  the  exacerbation  is  more  powerful  night  and  morning. 
At  other  times,  hallucinations,  having  been  intermittent  and 
remittent,  become  constant. 

Periodical  returns  have  been  proved  in  some  cases,  without 
more  explanation  being  possible  than  is  given  to  fevers. 

The  duration  of  hallucinations  presents  great  variety;  we 
have  seen  some  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  and  others  last  for 
years.  Their  duration  is  often  long  when  attached  to  chronic 
insanity. 

When  hallucination  is  manifested  suddenly  with  insanity,  it 
may  quickly  cease.  A  young  lady  became  suddenly  deranged 
in  consequence  of  a  disappointment  in  love ;  she  thought  her 
lover  was  near  to  her,  and  spoke  to  him  constantly.  In  three 
days  she  became  aware  of  her  mistake.  A  man  habituated  to 
drinking  was  seized  with  furious  delirium,  and  endeavored  to 
kill  two  men  who  were  on  the  top  of  the  wall  menacing  him.  Ten 
days  afterwards  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  crazy,  but 
coolly  affirmed  his  conviction  that  the  two  men  had  been  in 
his  room.  .  In  a  month  afterwards,  he  allowed  that  he  had 
been  strangely  deceived.  Hallucination  may  last  but  a  few 
hours.  A  young  man,  seized  with  one  of  those  sudden  frenzies 
which  a  shock  or  change  of  place  suffices  to  cure,  said,  on  en- 


tering  my  establislimeiit :  "Who  is  that  woman  dressed  invlu 
that  walks  before  me?"     He  asked  the  same  question  several 
times,  but  in  two  houra  spoke  no  more  of  it. 

In  mania  and  acute  delirium,  hallucinationB  may  be  Tery 
fugitive. 

In  gloomy  monomania,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  demonooiania, 
their  persistency  is  great.  In  general,  their  existence  is  but 
fleeting  in  advanced  and  senile  dementia,  and,  in  general  para- 
lysis with  dementia. 

"When  hallucinations  have  existed  for  several  months,  and  still 
moro,  for  several  years,  in  monomania,  mania,  and  dementia  in 
its  first  stage,  tbey  may  be  prolonged  for  a  length  of  time.  I 
have  seen  deranged  persona  who  have  had  hallucinations  for 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years.  Examples  have  occurred,  where 
tbey  have  existed  almost  a  lifetime. 

The  diagnosis  of  hallucinations  appears,  at  the  first  glance,  to 
present  no  dificulty.  It  seems,  in  fact,  impossible  to  misappre- 
hend the  acts  of  a  man  who  sees  figures  invisible  to  all  others, 
and  hears  voices  no  one  else  can  hear.  But  such  is  not  always 
the  case  ;  sometimes  the  hallucinated  is  conscious  that  his  sen- 
sations are  false  ;  he  therefore  carefully  conceals  them.  This 
state  may  last  for  a  long  time,  without  any  indication  of  its  ex- 
istence. At  other  times,  a  man  acts  irrationally;  bat  he  8aya 
nothing  of  it ;  the  greatest  mystery  seems  to  pervade  his  con- 
duct;  and  years  may  pass  without  the  enigma  being  solved. 
Dr.  Marc  has  related  a  ourious  case,  and  he  jadiciously  obserrea, 
that  in  this  instance  the  more  unique  and  eccentric  the  actions 
appear,  the  more  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  caused  by  hallu- 
cinations. 

It  is  necessary,  on  being  consulted  in  a  case  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  hallucinatioa  exists, 
to  take  account  of  antecedents,  to  examine  actual  symptoms, 
and,  above  all,  to  take  into  consideration  the  physiognomy  of  the 
person  under  examination.  The  observations  required  are  of 
three  orders :  discourse,  actions,  and  writings.  If  the  person 
speaks  of  angels,  devils,  and  animals  which  he  has  seen,  and 
these  visions  are  connected  with  his  habitual  ideas  ;  if  they  occur 
at  irregular  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  suddenly ;  if  the  voices 
have  uttered  nonsense,  abuse,  or  menace,  and  these  relations  are 
made  incoherently,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  individual  has 
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hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing.  This  opinion  presents 
greater  force  when  the  person  stops,  is  angry  and  furious  because 
the  voices  insult  him,  or  is  constantly  moving  about  to  avoid 
their  menaces.  The  refusal  of  food  under  pretext  that  it  is 
poisoned,  the  fear  of  entering  a  room  because  men  are  concealed 
there,  the  action  of  looking  under  beds,  up  the  chimney,  and 
disarranging  all  the  bedclothes  to  seek  for  them,  are  so  many 
proofs  of  disease.  Finally,  letters,  memoranda,  and  notes  dis- 
pel all  doubts;  for,  howsoever  plausible  the  reasons  alleged  may 
be  in  his  favor,  insanity  will  soon  betray  itself  in  these.  This 
examination  is  no  less  useful  in  medico-legal  estimates,  when  the 
individual  is  suspected  of  simulating  madness. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  prove  that 
dreams,  somnambulism,  and  ecstasy  had  numerous  points  of 
resemblance  with  hallucinations,  but  we  have  never  professed 
that  they  were  identical ;  this  distinction  is  important,  and  we 
invite  attention  to  it.  Their  different  ^characteristics  have  been 
described.  Thus,  nocturnal  hallucinations  could  not  be  con- 
founded  with  dreams,  inasmuch  as  they  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind,  and  remain  clearly  engraven  on  the  memory. 
"With  the  dreamer,"  says  Esquirol,  "waking  ideas  are  con- 
tinued during  sleep,  whilst  the  hallucinist  completes  (I  should 
prefer  to  say  continues)  his  dream  when  almost  entirely  awake. 
Hallucinists  differ  from  somnambulists  in  this  respect,  that  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  they  retain  a  faithful  remembrance 
of  their  sensations,  whilst  somnambulists  recollect  nothing.  This 
is,  however,  not  so  constant  a  fact  as  has  been  stated ;  we  have 
mentioned  proofs  to  the  contrary. 

The  nature  of  ecstasy  is  not  that  of  hallucination,  but  they 
follow  each  other  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance.  In 
ecstasy,  the  nervous  influence  is  concentrated  on  a  single  point ; 
and  all  the  functions,  excepting  imagination,  are  suspended. 
In  the  hallucinated,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  functions  are  accom- 
plishe4 ;  the  augmented  action  of  the  centre  of  sensibility  is 
sufficient!'*'  These  differences  do  not  strike  us  to  be  so  decided 
as  some  pretend  ;  for  it  appears  to  us  that  the  hallucinated  per- 
son is  under  the  influence  of  strong  preoccupation,  and  that  his 
imagination  is  also  in  action. 

*  Monneretand  Fleary,  Compendiam  de  M^decine  Pratique,  art.  Folic* 
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Illuiian,  iopurated  by  lome  writera  from  hallnanatJon,  and 
united  to  it  by  others,  althovgh  having  a  ooramon  centre  and 
nnmerons  pomts  of  contaet,  ehoold  not,  it  appeen  to  ns,  be 
confonnded.  Friedreich,  M.  Anbnnel,  end  oihen,  who  wonM 
redace  them  to  one  cleee,  say,  in  enppoit  of  this  tiNnion,  that 
hailaeinations  and  illosions  originate  in  the  same  ^ot,  the  brain; 
that  they  are  constantly  chanpng  from  the  4>ne  to  the  othar; 
and  that  hallooinations  of  toach,  taste,  and  smdl  codd  not,  m 
most  cases,  be  distingoished  from  illnnons  of  the  same  sensesL 
These  statements  are  mnch  more  ^Mcions  than  real ;  became 
hypochondria  and  hysteria  hare  each  their  origin  in  the  brsiii^ 
does  it  follow  that  Ihey  are  alike,  as  even  esteemed  aathora  have 
maintained  f  M.  Dubois,  of  Amiens,  in  his  cxceDent  work,  has 
clearly  resolved  the  qnestion.  Their  transformation  into  eadk 
other  is  no  more  a  reason  for  confbonding  them,  than  the  paa- 
sage  from  monomania  to  mania,  and  sometimes  from  dementia 
(although  mnch  more  rarely),  into  these  two  forms,  is  svflicient 
to  cause  these  three  kinds  to  be  described  nnder  the  generic 
name  of  insanity.  The  difficulty  of  distingoishing  them  in  the 
three  senses  designated  is  real,  hot  not  insnrmonntable ;  for  in 
this  case  even,  the  difference  may  be  established.  Thus,  in  the 
case  we  are  aboat  to  relate,  the  characters  of  hallacination  are 
distinct,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  confound  it  with  illusion. 

Case  CL.  Madame  D.,  daughter  of  a  celebrated  physician, 
well  educated,  gifted  with  a  sound  judgment,  a  very  good  musi- 
cian, and  never  having  had  any  disease  in  the  ear,  has,  for 
many  years,  had  an  hallucination  of  hearing,  which  consists  in 
the  repetition  of  a  musical  phrase  for  several  consecutive  hours. 
This  lady  has  frequently  noted  these  musical  airs,  but  has  never 
found  them  worth  the  trouble  of  preserving.  They  are  at  times 
regular  melodies,  but  presenting  nothing  original,  and  yet  no* 
thing  popularly  known ;  at  other  times  they  are  only  incoherent 
notes. 

This  lady  is  conscious  that  she  is  the  sport  of  an  hallucination; 
she  is  no  way  influenced  by  it,  but  yet  cannot  rid  herself  of  it. 
The  musical  airs  having  continued  for  a  time,  cease,  to  return 
St  intervals. 

M.  Meniere,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  case,  has  on 
several  occasions  examined  the  lady;  he  has  not  found  any 
defect  in  the  ear.   In  a  word,  the  characteristic  remains  decided 
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and  pathognomonic,  which,  to  our  minds,  irrevocably  settles  the 
question  of  the  inutility  of  an  external  impression  in  hallucina- 
tion; whilst  in  illusion  it  is  indispensable.  There  can  be  no 
illusion,  without  an  image;  whilst  the  blind  and  deaf  have  hal-> 
lucinations.  We  might  add  that  the  conduct  of  the  hallucinated 
may  be  consistent  with  reason,  and  that  the  false  sensation  may 
long  exist  unperceived,  whilst  illusion  will  not  escape  notice, 
and  will  finally  place  any  one  exhibiting  its  symptoms  amongst 
the  insane. 

The  form  of  alienation  may  render  its  diagnosis  uncertain. 
Thus,  with  maniacs,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  recognize  the 
kind  of  hallucination,  or  to  distinguish  it  from  illusion,  because 
the  sensations  of  the  patient  are  all  internal.  His  actions  can 
alone  guide  the  judgment  of  the  physician. 

Prognosis. — Hallucinations  are  regarded  as  a  very  unfavor- 
able sign  in  insanity;  those  which  are  material  and  simple 
ofier,  it  is  said,  a  less  chance  of  cure  than  those  which  arise  as 
a  symptom  of  another  form  of  delirium.  These  general  princi- 
ples require  some  development.  Solitary  hallucinations,  *which 
appear  suddenly  in  individuals  who  have  no  sign  of  insanity, 
are  quickly  cured;  so  it  is  with  those  consequent  on  the  abuse 
of  strong  drink;  they  cease  with  the  cause.  Hallucinations 
dependent  on  a  febrile  state  without  mental  alienation,  pass 
away  with  the  disease.  Hallucinations  occasioned  by  narcotic 
substances,  are  dispelled  when  the  action  of  the  substance 
eeases. 

The  prognosis  differs  with  mental  diseases.  In  active  and 
recent  monomania,  the  hallucinations  have  but  slight  influence; 
it  is  not  so  in  melancholy  monomania,  especially  if  characterized 
by  the  idea  of  a  bad  action,  the  fear  of  damnation,  of  any  cause 
of  alarm ;  they  add  to  the  evil,  and  often  provoke  to  suicide. 

The  hallucinations  of  mania  may  be  rendered  dangerous  by 
the  resolutions  which  they  induce,  often  driving  the  alienated  to 
inconsiderate  acts ;  so  that  a  maniac,  hearing  a  voice  calling  to 
him  from  the  street,  may  throw  himself  out  of  the  window. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  suicide,  in  this  kind  of  madness,  has 
often  been  caused  by  hallucinations ;  and  when  combined  with 
illusion,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  madman  may  become  a  homicide. 
At  other  times,  he  gives  way  to  transports  of  blind  rage ;  tears, 
destroys,  and  knocks  down  any  one  who  opposes  him ;  because  he 
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inoeBwntly  hears  evil  and  taimtmg  ToioeB.  The  dumtioii  of 
Iiallacination8  is  generally  short  and  fogitife  in  aente  mania; 
and  often,  in  chronic  mania^  they  are  as  versatile  as  the  ideas  of 
the  maniac. 

Puerperal  mania  may  be  combined  with  hallncinations ;  hat 
this  species  of  madness  being,  in  general,  rapidly  cored,  die 
sjrmptom  is  very  unimportant. 

The  hallacinations  of  acute  dementia  are  rare  and  of  litde 
consequence. 

Hallocinations  in  dementia  have  but  a  relative  influence; 
they  become  weaker  and  disappear  with  the  progression  of  the 
disease.  It  is,  however,  not  unusual  for  hallucinations  in  maniao 
and  monomaniac  dementia  to  last  for  several  years ;  we  have 
noticed  them  in  cases  of  this  character  for  six  or  seven  yean- 
after  their  first  appearance.  Their  importance  in  this  form  of 
alienation  depends  on  the  recrudescences,  which  give  more  inten- 
sity to  hallucinations  and  aggravate  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
They  are  sometimes  a  bad  symptom  when  connected  with' 
mournful  ideas,  because  they  agitate  the  patient,  disturb  his 
repose,  and  deprive  him  of  sleep.  The  hallucinations  remarked 
in  some  cases  of  general  paralysis  with  dementia,  adds  but  little 
to  the  severity  of  the  alienation,  but  they  contribute  to  distress 
the  sufferer,  by  giving  fresh  impetus  to  his  deadened  impres- 
sions. 

When  hallucinations  have  existed  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
the  prognostic  becomes  more  serious,  and  the  difficulty  of  eradi- 
cating them  is  increased.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin, 
they  must  necessarily  have  produced  a  modification  in  the  cere- 
bral texture,  a  faulty  direction  of  that  organ ;  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  discover  a  remedy,  because  the  modification  itself  is 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  We  do  not  dispute  that  hallucinations 
of  long  standing  have  been  cured ;  but  these  cases  belong  to 
the  catalogue  of  chronic  diseases,  the  cures  of  which  are 
reported,  but  from  which  it  is  not  possible  to  form  a  doctrine. 
We  have  read  of  more  than  twenty  cases  of  persons  who  have 
been  insane  for  seven,  eight,  ten,  and  fifteen  years,  who  have 
been  suddenly  cured  by  a  wound,  a  fall,  or  a  sudden  immersion. 
These  are  exceptional  cases,  which  cannot  serve  as  rules  for  con- 
duct. Their  authenticity,  however,  prevents  a  too  absolute 
assertion  of  the  incurability  of  hallucinations  of  long  existence. 
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The  prolonged  duration  of  hallucinations  produces  besides  a 
psychological  phenomenon  which  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of 
their  cure.  In  fact,  hallucinations  having  been  fixed  and  dis- 
tinct for  years,  tends,  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
act,  to  become  confused  and  volatile,  and  to  transform  itself  into 
another,  or  even  to  pass  into  a  state  of  general  hallucination. 

A  simple  hallucination  is  more  readily  cured  than  when  it  is 
combined  with  others.  If  an  hallucination  of  all  the  senses 
occurs  from  the  commencement,  the  prognosis  is  serious,  because 
it  announces  a  deep  and  intense  cerebral  disorder. 

When  the  hallucinated  are  conscious  of  the  falsity  of  their 
impressions,  the  prognosis  is  unimportant ;  the  remark  applies 
equally  to  those  who,  in  giving  credence  to  their  hallucinations, 
do  not  act  under  their  influence  ;  but  when  hallucinations  are 
prolonged,  and  above  all  exist  in  individuals  predisposed  to 
madness,  or  of  weak,  superstitious,  and  ignorant  minds,  they  are 
frequently  of  extreme  tenacity. 

Hallucinations  observable  in  hypochondria  and  epilepsy  in- 
crease the  severity  of  those  diseases  ;  they  are  often  dangerous 
in  epilepsy,  by  the  actions  to  which  they  excite  the  patient. 
Hallucinations  combined  with  illusions  of  taste,  touch,  and 
smell  are  often  very  obstinate,  particularly  when  the  patients 
think  that  their  food  is  poisoned,  and  that  their  death  is  being 
compassed  by  pestilential  odors,  etc. 

Recapitulation. — Progress  and  duration.  Hallucinations 
may  be  remittent,  irregular,  diurnal,  nocturnal,  intermittent,  or 
periodical.     They  are  more  rarely  constant. 

Different  causes  may  diminish  the  intensity  of  hallucinations, 
or  even  suspend  them. 

The  progress  of  hallucinations  vary,  according  to  the  form  or 
character  of  the  madness.     The  same  occurs  with  the  type. 

The  duration  of  hallucinations  is  very  variable;  some  last 
only  a  few  hours — others  during  a  whole  lifetime. 

The  forms  of  insanity  influence  their  duration. 

Diagnosis, — The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  exists  when  the 
individuals  keep  silence. 

In  a  doubtful  case,  the  conversations,  actions,  and  writings 
must  be  examined. 

The  characteristics  of  nocturnal  hallucinations,  somnambu- 
lism and  ecstasy,  differ  from  hallucinations. 
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Hallucinations  are  distinguisheil  from  illusions  an(l«r  certnin 
relations. 

HallucinatioDa  are  sometimos  difficult  of  diBcovery  from  tho 
different  ioTOta  wliicb  ins&nily  aBsumea. 

J'roi/noait. —  Single  liallacinntiotui  which  appear  Huddcnlj'; 
those  uncouibined  with  iitsanit;;  the  hallucinations  of  delirium 
tromciis,  and  of  febrile  delirium,  are,  in  general,  v«ry  easilj 
cured. 

The  hallucinations  caused  by  narcotic  substances  disappear  so 
soon  as  the  substanco  ceases  to  act  on  tbe  Hjstem. 

Monomaniu  of  a  lively  chitracter,  and  of  recent  occurrence, 
is  only  Nlightly  influenced  by  hallucinations  ;  it  is  otherwise  in 
that  of  a  mournful  charnctcr,  which  frequently  rcccivts  from 
them  the  most  unfortunate  impulves. 

The  prognoses  are  varied  according  to  the  form  of  insanity. 
Hallucinations  may  bo  dangerous  in  mania  by  the  acts  nhicb 
they  incite. 

The  hallucinations  of  puerperal  mania,  of  acute  dementia,  and 
of  dementia,  posttess  only  a  relative  influence,  oxccpling  in  ftome 
ntt  flxaraples.  It  is  the  same  In  dementia  with  general  paralysis. 

Hallucinations  of  long  existence  add  to  the  serionsncwi  of  the 
prognosis.  The  fact  tbiit  Home  very  prolonged  halluciuiitions 
have  been  cured  cannot  alter  the  rule. 

The  nature  of  hallucinations  is  modified  by  their  prolonged 
duration. 

The  prognosis  of  simple  hallucinations  is  more  favorable  than 
those  of  general  hallucination. 

The  prognosis  of  hallucinations  compatible  with  reason  is  of 
slight  consequence,  especially  when  they  last  but  a  short  time. 

Hallucinations  of  nervous  diseases  other  than  insanity,  such  as 
hypochondria  and  epilepsy,  augment  the  serious  nature  of  these 
affections.  In  acute  inflammatory,  chronic,  and  other  diseases, 
hallucinations  are  in  general  transient,  but  they  should  not  be 
the  less  carefully  watched.  It  is  often  difficult  to  eradicate  hal- 
lucinations which  are  combined  with  certain  illusions. 
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TKEATMBNT   OF  HALLUCINATIONS.* 

Opinions  of  MM.  Esquirol,  L^ut,  and  Calmeil — Opinion  of  Lenret — Sequestration 
— ^Two  dlTisions :  Ist  Physical  treatment — Use  of  datora  stramonium — ^Halluci- 
nations sometimes  suddenly  cured — ^Electricity — ^2d.  Moral  treatment — ^Author's 
method — Leuret's  method — Objections — Treatment  of  hallucinations  in  the 
diseases  which  they  characterixe — Recapitulation. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  treatment  of  hallucinations  in  France 
has  attracted  mnoh  of  the  attention  of  practitioners.  This  was 
the  natural  result  of  an  opinion,  universally  admitted,  that  they 
were  only  a  symptom  of  insanity.f  The  subject  had,  however, 
been  the  substance  of  several  works;  and  we  are  surprised  at 
not  finding  any  chapter  relative  to  their  treatment  in  the  im- 
portant works  of  Ferriar,  Hibbert,  Esquirol,  and  Jacobi.J  The 
French  author  declares  that  they  do  not  require  any  particular 
treatment ;  he  nevertheless  adds  that  they  should  be  espe- 
cially considered  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  management  of 
the  alienated,  and  in  the  therapeutic  views  that  might  be  pro- 
posed. The  two  English  physicians  have  not  been  more  explicit, 
and  the  German  philosopher,  although  the  cases  he  relates  are 
interesting,  does  not  propose  any  new  plan  for  their  treatment. 

M.  L^ut  reports  several  cases  of  sensorial  insanity  treated 
by  physical  agency,  where  reasonings  and  moral  impressions 

*  It  mast  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  hallucination  being  generally  united 
to  some  one  of  the  forms  of  alienation,  what  we  may  say  of  the  treatment 
will  frequently  apply  to  both  maladies ;  the  distinction  will  be  particularly 
recognized  in  the  means  employed  against  false  ideas  (idieafausses), 

t  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  lectures  of  Gall, 
on  hallucinations.  They  were  published  in  the  Gazette  de  France,  in 
1807, 1808,  or  1809. 

X  Jacobi,  Bemerkungen  Uber  das  studinm  der  mit  irrseyn  Yerbundenen 
Krankheiten,  in  seinem  beobachtungen  Uber  die  pathol.  und  therap.  der 
mit  irrseyn  Yerbundenen  Krankheiten,  1  Bd.  pp.  1-24,  Elberfeld,  1830. 
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wen  Si^  U  pram«jmitd,m  fmet,1iad  pnmti  anting  wmtm^ 
All  the  experiment!  vere  mwaeeeHfaL 

M.   Cehndl,    in   emdadiBg  Us  ezoeBent  work  <m  \n\km     . 
emktjona,  tlins  ezpreeMS  himsctf:  "We  iriD  retan  to  thii  lA* 
jectj  the  treatment  of  wludi,  above  all,  antan  nto  Aat  «f 
hjpoehondiu  and  the  difemit  ktnds  of  lanweaii  '*     Hm^ 
in    hit    artide    HyptehanArU,  H  b  in  newiie   Mitfas«a4; 
and  in  hia  artide  Motumamitf  be  eaja,  speaking  <tf  mmikhI 
mnkomaiua:    **  It  il  ewpeeiaBj  in  tiua  iperiM  of  iiiaaailj,  n 
nmomania  with  haHnnJnatJona,  that  patients  have  been  inntaft- 
taneoMify  eoredt  bj  sktUnlly  throwtag  a  nakfl^  frog,  «r  dif  !■(■> 
the  bans  dsatined  to  nerire  thair  dqeetians,  at  tb*  Wfimmili 
lAen  tbej  van  jvqwrmg  to  ejaet,  eithar  by  tha  mmA  ir 
otberwiae,  the  imagined  animals  wbit&fbej  inmted  wen  litl^ 
within  them."    We  are.^,  lunrOTer,  says  the  .wtbor,  finaa 
.  aotidpatiDg  halatqal  snoeeas  in  the  oiqiloyment  of  mmSa^, 
■tratagouB,  whidi  an,  h^pDy,  of  easy  aeom]diibmei^    tkf' 
general,  pbydoal  leuona,  wUdi  ^Te  rise  to  paxtial  dafii^a.  Hi. ' 
not  yidd  with  so  maeh  fadlity  to  extern^  inipresBpna»  ami  ft* 
phyaidas,  whose  praetioe  it  amongtt  nkHKnoaaiaaii,  soon  lawns 
the  use  that  must  be  made  of  a  mnltitnde  of  remedies  from 
which  an  enthosiaetic  mind  presages  mach  success. 

Such  was  the  state  of  science,  when  a  man  of  ingenions 
mind  and  remarkable  sagacity,  sweeping  away  all  that  bad 
been  previously  effected,  annoonced  that  hallacinations,  hitherto 
abandoned  to  the  sole  efforts  of  nature,  were  sosceptible  of 
treatment  and  cure,  and  that  this  desirable  end  conld  be  ac- 
complbbed  by  attacking  them  boldly,  harassing  them  incea- 
santly,  and  forcing  them  to  acknowledge  themselves  beaten. 
This  scientific  opinion  met  with  much  opposition.  But  wbcn  the 
excitement  was  somewhat  calmed,  Lint's  book  was  acknow- 
ledged to  exhibit  a  powerful  will,  nomberless  mental  resources, 
and  happy  applications  of  a  new  method  of  therapeutics. 

Experience  baa  reriiied  the  worth  of  this  method.  It  was 
proved  to  be  not  of  sncb  universal  application  as  its  author 
imagined,  who  had  experimented  on  the  hospital  patients.  It 
was  manifest  that  in  private  establishments,  especially  destined 
for  those  in  whom  education  and  the  position  of  fortune  had 
developed  the  exercise  of  the  will,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
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passion  of  pride,  the  origin  of  much  insanity,  it  was  needful 
that  the  treatment  of  the  physician  of  BicStre  should  be  con- 
siderably modified. 

With  this  reservation,  we  are  amongst  the  first  to  say  that 
this  method  is  destined  to  be  of  signal  service,  and  that  we  shall 
have  recourse  to  it  whenever  we  consider  it  available. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  hallucinations,  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  they  demanded  more  attention,  and  more  active 
means,  than  had  hitherto  been  applied. 

The  treatment  of  the  symptom  must  not  be  disdained,  and 
there  are  few  diseases  in  which  it  is  not  often  the  sole  resource 
of  the  practitioner. 

The  treatment  of  hallucinations  is  not,  however,  so  entirely 
negative  as  Leuret  has  endeavored  to  maintain  in  his  work. 
Certainly,  there  exist  neither  rules,  systems,  nor  doctrine;  but, 
in  carefully  looking  over  works  on  mental  alienation,  we  find 
many  cases  of  hallucinations  to  have  been  cured  by  physical 
and  moral  means.  These  facts,  confirmed  by  practice,  the  study 
of  causes  and  of  symptoms,  lead  us,  without  farther  preamble, 
to  propose  two  divisions  of  treatment,  the  first  comprising 
pht/sicaly  the  second  moral  means. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  developments  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  must  speak  of  the  place  in  which  the  treatment  should 
be  pursued.  Must  the  hallucinated  be  isolated  7  Can  they  be 
treated  at  their  own  homes  ?  By  Leuret's  method  sequestration 
is  evidently  necessary.  In  order  to  oblige  a  patient  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  wrong,  it  is  indispensable  for  him  to  understand 
that  some  one  has  authority  over  him,  and  that  he  is  not  master 
of  his  will ;  without  these  conditions,  obedience  is  impossible. 
The  species  of  hallucination,  its  long  standing,  and  its  compli- 
cations also  establish  important  differences.  Is  the  necessity  of 
isolation  always  indicated  ?  This  is  the  first  question,  to  which 
we  will  reply  by  examples.  • 

Case  CLI.  An  English  navy  officer  having  devoted  himself 
ardently  to  telescopic  observations,  imagined  he  had  made 
remarkable  discoveries  in  the  sun.  Amongst  other  strange 
assertions,  he  solemnly  declared  that,  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
abdication,  in  1814,  he  had  seen  the  figure  of  the  Emperor  in 
that  planet;  that  on  the  following  day  he  had  again  seen  it,  but 
transformed  into  a  skeleton.  On  the  third  day,  the  figure  was 
80 
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no  longer  visible  ;  btit  tlio  united  colors  of  the  allies  were  klone 
distinctly  seen.  A  copy  of  thcMo  apparitiona  wii»  rcKwIaHj 
entered  on  tho  ship's  books,  nnd  it  is  said  tliot  several  sailors 
bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  observations.  Notwithstanding 
this  corroboration,  very  few  persons  put  any  faitU  in  the  discovery, 
and  the  ofiicer  had  the  niorti6oation  to  iind  that  the  whole  was 
regarded  as  a  fallacy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  thvuo  iUu»ioai 
were  perfectly  inoffensive,  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  th« 
operntions  of  his  mind  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  nor  pre- 
vent tho  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 

Conolly,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  this  case,  adds  that 
individaals  ought  not  to  be  confined  because  they  hold  particular 
or  even  eccentric  ideas,  on  certain  subjecbt,  otherwise  a  new 
field  would  be  open  for  arbitrary  measures.  A  man  may  he 
accounted  singular,  oven  insuno,  for  believing  in  tho  existence 
of  two  worlds,  tho  ono  invisible,  tho  other  visible  ;  that  there  ii 
no  such  thing  as  solitude ;  that  every  secluded  spot  is  filled  with 
ipirits;  that  there  is  no  act,  howsoever  secret,  but  has  numerous 
witnesses.  NeTertheloss,  in  avowing  this,  he  says  nothing  but 
what  has  been  taught  him  by  religion ;  but  if  he  goes  one  step 
farther,  if  he  professes  to  communicate  with  these  invisible 
bi'iti-^  ho  runs  tho  risk  of  being  looked  on  hh  a  Dii.dinsu, 
although  many  great  men  have  believed  in  the  reality  of  ench 
things ;  he  is,  in  fact,  under  tho  influence  of  hallucination ;  he 
has  allowed  his  thoughts  to  assume  a  bodily  form  ;  comparison 
and  judgment  are  disordered.  But,  although  unreasonable  on 
this  point,  if  his  conduct  be  correct,  and  his  actions  irreproach- 
able, no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  his  affairs,  to  call  him  to 
account  for  his  opinions,  and  still  less  to  confine  him. 

Thus,  whenever  hallucination  is  inoS'ensive,  isolation  is  unne- 
cessary ;  but  this  is  no  longer  tho  case  if  it  be  prejudicial  to 
himself  or  to  others  ;  sequestration  is  then  indispensable, 
f.xamples  of  mutilation,  suicide,  homicide,  theft,  and  incendia- 
rism arc  BO  common  among  the  hallucinated,  that  it  is  needless 
to  insist  on  them. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  does  not  hallucination,  even  if  in* 
oETenstve,  require  bolation  when  it  has  resisted  the  usual  means 
employed  in  such  cases  1 

It  is  not  thus,  when  hallucination,  howsoeTer  transitory,  may 
result  in  serious  consequences. 
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Case  CLII.  We  were  consulted  some  years  since  by  a  young 
lady  artist,  whose  husband  had  very  short  epileptic  attacks, 
which  were  immediately  followed  by  mental  alienation.  He 
believed  himself  surrounded  by  menacing  figures,  and  flames, 
and  said  that  he  saw  spirits.  In  one  of  these  paroxysms,  he 
seized  his  wife  by  the  throat  and  would  have  strangled  her,  but 
she  escaped.  At  another  time,  he  asked  for  a  poniard  to 
destroy  the  enemies  whom  he  believed  surrounded  him. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  alarm  which  these  two  attacks  occa- 
sioned the  young  wife.  ^'  I  can  no  longer  endure,"  she  said,  '^ such 
a  state  of  life.  My  sleep  is  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams;  every 
instant  I  seem  to  feel  the  shocks  which  precede  those  paroxysms. 
I  study  his  slightest  movements;  it  occupies  my  whole  attention; 
my  powers  are  paralyzed,  my  voice  is  weakened,  I  can  no  longer 
follow  my  profession.  Gome,  sir,  to  my  aid  !  do  not  abandon 
me  in  so  cruel  a  position ;  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  have  pity  on 
my  fate!"  The  agitation  of  the  lady,  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
and  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  spoke  more  than  words  could 
do. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  husband,  having  recovered  himself, 
exhibited  no  sign  of  derangement  in  his  faculties ;  his  conversa- 
tion was  sensible ;  he  knew  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  illu- 
sions. '^^  When  I  suffer  thus,"  he  added,  ''it  appears  as  if  my 
ideas  are  confused ;  my  head  becomes  a  chaos  in  which  I  can 
distinguish  nothing." 

Young,  fond  of  his  wife,  and  not  considering  his  indisposition 
dangerous,  he  was  placed  in  a  difficult  situation,  and  his  medical 
adviser  Ao  less  so.  * 

It  was  evident  that  the  kind  of  disease  with  which  this  young 
man  was  afflicted  was  most  serious,  for  experience  has  but  too 
often  proved  what  catastrophes  have  arisen  from  mad  and  hal- 
lucinated epileptics.  The  moral  condition  of  the  woman  required 
consideration ;  in  fact,  a  few  degrees  farther  would  bring  suicida 
or  madness.  Isolation,  then,  was  indispensable  ;  I  advised  it ; 
but  taking  into  consideration  the  brevity  of  his  attacks,  and  his 
rapid  return  to  reason,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  recom- 
mend a  private  retreat.  I  engaged  his  friends  to  point  out  to 
him  the  necessity  of  a  separation  of  some  months  from  his  wife, 
and  to  take  an  oath  to  that  effect,  which  plan  was  carried  out. 

With  our  laws,  sequestration  was,  in  this  case,  impossible ; 
and  y6t  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  word  of  a  man 
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whose  disease  might  at  any  moment  derange  his  reason,  and  who 
was,  moreover,  much  enamored  of  his  wife  ? 

Section  first. — Physical  Treatment, — The  intimate  con- 
nection which  unites  the  two  constituent  principles  of  man  snf- 
fices  to  show  that  each  in  its  turn  may  be  influenced,  and  that 
thence  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  therapeutic  means  ap- 
plicable  to  both.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples:  A  female  yields 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  fermented  liquors ;  she  has  hallucina- 
tions ;  simple  isolation  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure ;  but 
often  we  must  resort  to  opium,  bleeding,  baths,  etc.  Another 
thinks  she  sees  the  devil ;  reasoning,  raillery,  and  the  douche 
may  eradicate  the  false  sensation.  In  general,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  both  methods,  in  consequence  of  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  two  principles.  An  individual  suffers  violent  grief,  which 
he  attributes  to  one  of  his  enemies  ;  soon  this  particular  person, 
or  some  other  fantastic  form  takes  entire  possession  of  him  ;  he 
no  longer  sleeps,  his  blood  becoming  heated,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  secretions  and  excretions  are  deranged.  In  this 
case,  should  not  physical  remedies  precede  moral  means  ?  What 
reason  teaches,  experience  demonstrates. 

The  academician,  Nicolai,  subject  to  sanguine  congestions, 
which  required  the  use  of  bleeding,  neglected  this  precaution  ; 
phantoms  of  all  kinds  unceasingly  beset  him.  He  was  bled,  and 
restored  to  peace  and  quietness. 

Case  CLIII.  A  lodging-house  keeper,  of  a  powerful  consti- 
tution, a  sanguine  temperament,  who,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
dulged in  excesses,  was  taken  twenty-four  years  ago  to  the 
private  mad-house  of  Madame  Marcel  de  Saint  Colombe,  where 
I  was  visiting  physician.  He  was  much  flushed,  his  eye  was 
wild  and  brilliant.  lie  explained,  under  great  agitation,  that 
his  aunt  had  let  a  part  of  his  house  to  the  keepers  of  a  mena- 
gerie (an  error),  which  had  exceedingly  annoyed  him.  "  One 
of  them,"  he  added,  "has,  at  three  diff'erent  times,  insulted  my 
wife ;  this  conduct  incensed  me  ;  I  rushed  on  the  villain ;  but 
although  he  changed  himself  into  a  horse,  and  diminished  in 
size,  it  did  not  prevent  me  from  killing  him." 

This  patient  had,  besides,  hallucinations  of  sight ;  he  mis- 
named us  all,  and  saw  monsters  and  strange  shapes  in  the  air. 
Perhaps  he  metamorphosed  the  clouds  into   his    conceptions. 
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His  excitement  was  so  great  that  we  were  obliged  to  put  on  him 
the  strait  waistcoat.  I  bad  his  head  shaved,  put  thirty  leeches 
on  the  sagittal  suture,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  placed 
in  the  bath.  In  two  days  his  symptoms  were  much  ameliorated. 
To  these  means  were  added  purgatives,  alternately  with  baths. 
In  eight  days  from  his  admission  to  the  house,  he  had  entirely 
recovered  the  use  of  his  intellectual  faculties. 

In  the  article  Hypochondria^  we  have  stated  the  case  of  a 
German  professor,  who  imagined  himself  to  be  under  magnetic 
influence,  and  believed  that  a  magnetizer  was  lodged  within  him. 
To  divert  his  ideas,  and  at  the,  same  tin^e  to  relieve  the  pains  of 
which  he  complained  in  the  abdomen  and  stomach,  I  placed  two 
large  blisters  on  his  legs.  His  countenance,  which  had  been 
very  sad,  soon  assumed  a  more  cheerful  expression ;  he  ceased 
to  speak  of  his  false  sensations ;  and  the  distraction  caused  by 
intellectual  employment  completed  his  cure. 

One  of  our  patients  was  persuaded  that  several  men  had  en- 
tered his  room  with  evil  intentions  towards  him.  Full  of  rage 
at  this  idea,  he  endeavored  to  provoke  them,  and  applied  to 
them  the  most  disgraceful  epithets ;  as  they  continued  to  jeer  at 
him,  he  called  loudly  for  a  knife  to  kill  his  persecutors.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  purgatives  and  baths ;  and  in  one  month 
from  his  entrance  he  was  restored  in  health  to  his  family. 

Mademoiselle  0.  lost  her  senses  owing  to  a  disappointment 
in  love ;  she  fancied  her  lover  was  constantly  by  her  side ;  per- 
ceived him  in  heaven,  in  the  clouds,  called  him  by  the  tenderest 
names ;  she  addressed  him  and  he  replied  to  her.  This  young 
lady  was  taken  daily  to  the  bath,  where  she  remained  four,  five, 
and  six  hours,  receivi^g  the  water  on  her  head  by  means  of  con« 
tinned  irrigation ;  on  the  fourth  day  the  hallucinations  ceased, 
and  in  one  week  she  was  perfectly  cured. 

Sanguine  emissions  are  at  times  useful,  but  must  not  be  used 
too  prodigally;  without  referring  to  the  serious  results  men- 
tioned by  Pinel,  and  the  truth  of  which  can  be  Attested  by  all 
physicians  of  the  insane,  experience  proves  that  a  patient  may 
be  bled  even  to  syncope,  without  any  change  being  efiected  in 
the  ideas. 

Case  CLIY.  A  medical  doctor  had  hallucinations  of  sight 
and  hearing.  He  entreated  Esquirol  to  bleed  him.  The  physi- 
cian of  Charenton  long  resisted,  but  vanquished  finally  by  his 
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impoiinnitieB,  complied  with  hiB  wiBhes.  Scarcely  hmd  the 
assiatant  retired  than  he  tore  off  the  bandages,  and  filled  several 
▼easels  with  blood,  when,  feeling  much  weltkened,  he  lay  down 
on  the  bed,  still  bleeding  profosely.  On  the  return  of  the  attend- 
ant, the  patient  was  found  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  He  was, 
at  length  recovered,  but  remained  quite  blbd.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  privation  of  sight,  there  was  no 
modification  in  the  delirium.  The  hallucinations  preserved  their 
energy,  continuity,  and  character.  We  are  acquainted  with  the 
sister  of  an  esteemed  artist,  who,  after  too  copious  a  ble^ng, 
was  confined  to  her  bed  for  eighteen  months,  with  a  gradual 
diminution  of  sight ;  the  same  phenomenon  was  manifested  in 
the  muscular  system,  and  the  fine  power  of  execution  which  she 
had  previously  had  on  the  piano,  was,  by  this  means,  greatly 
weakened. 

Hallucinations  have  sometimes  been  cured  by  violent  methods 
repulsive  to  humanity,  but  of  which  many  examples  are  extant. 

Case  GLY.  A  carpenter,  of  Anvers,  imagined  during  the 
night  that  he  saw  horrible  spectres ;  the  terror  which  he  expe- 
rienced was  so  great  that  he  went  mad.  He  was  sent  to  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Djmpna,  a  virgin,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
curing  the  bewitched.  There  he  remained  for  one  year,  during 
which  time  he  >yas  subjected  to  all  the  treatment  usually  given 
to  maniacs.  But,  as  his  board  was  no  longer  paid,  he  was  sent 
home  bound,  in  a  cart.  During  the  journey,  having  succeeded 
in  breaking  loose,  he  jumped  out  into  a  deep  pond,  which  was 
by  the  roadside.  The  drivers  succeeded,  after  awhile,  in  drag- 
ging him  out,  and  replaced  him  half  dead  on  the  cart.  He 
nevertheless  recovered,  and  lived  for  eighteen  years  completely 
cured  of  his  insanity.* 

The  case  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  spot,  for  Saint 
Dympna  was  revered  in  the  village  of  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  where 
there  is  still  a  large  establishment  for  the  insane,  of  some  cele- 
brity; it  proves,  besides,  that,  under  some  circumstances,  an 
abrupt  emotion,  or  energetic  therapeutic  method,  has  sufficed 
to  restore  reason  suddenly,  f 

*  Vanhelmont,  Demons  Idea,  49,  oper.  p.  175. 

t  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Kemarques  sur  quelques  ^tablissoments  d'alien^t 
de  la  Bolgique,  de  la  UoUande,  et  do  TADgleterre,  1347,  pp.  8  ct  20. 
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An  emetic,  or  a  purgatiye,  may  sometimes  cause  the  cessa- 
tion of  hallucinations.  The  use  of  haths,  or  of  the  douche, 
deserves  special  mention.  Under  Leuret's  practice,  the  douche 
has  more  than  once  obliged  the  patient  to  recognize  the  fallacy 
of  his  ideas.  Other  practitioners  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
Sometimes  even  the  patients  have  acknowledged  all  that  was 
%  required  of  them,  in  order  to  escape  what  they  called  the 
punishment  of  the  douche.    , 

This  means  offers,  however,  useful  resources,  but  it  must  be 
carefully  regulated.  If  the  hallucination  be  recent,  and  the 
character  of  the  patient  timid  and  fearful,  the  impression  caused 
by  a  column  of  water  may  instantly  change  the  current  of  his 
ideas.  When  persuasion,  kindness,  and  raillery  have  failed  in 
effecting  this  in  a  patient,  whose  position  in  life  has  accustomed 
him  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  will,  the  douche,  prescribed  and 
executed  with  a  great  show  of  preparation,  has,  in  some  cases, 
succeeded.  The  probabilities  would  be  fewer  with  a  person  of 
strong  will  and  energy,  especially  if  the  hallucinations  were  of 
long  standing.  It  would  be  the  same  in  a  case  complicated  with 
insanity,  particularly  if  the  monomania  were  of  a  gloomy  charac- 
ter with  a  tendency  to  suicide.  The  hallucinations  of  mania, 
dementia,  and  general  paralysis  will  rarely  be  alleviated  by  the 
douche.  In  one  class  of  cases,  the  douche,  far  from  ameliorat- 
ing, would  aggravate  the  symptoms. 

For  the  douche,  we  have  substituted  continued  irrigation. 
The  water  falls  for  hours  together  in  a  thin  streamlet,  or  through 
small  perforations,  on  to  the  head  of  the  patient  in  the  bath. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  continual  aspersion  is,  first,  to  keep 
up  a  constantly  fresh  temperament  on  the  congested  organ, 
without  occasioning  the  symptoms  caused  by  ice.  And,  secondly, 
it  harasses  the  patient,  who  often  asks  to  be  released. 

We  have  observed  the  same  effects  from  continued  irrigation 
that  others  have  noticed  from  the  douche.  After  some  hotfrs  of 
this  treatment,  these  patients  have  entreated  to  be  taken  from 
the  bath,  admitting  that  they  had  talked  nonsense  before,  but 
were  now  entirely  cured. 

Case  CLYI.  A  lady,  hallucinated  after  her  confinement, 
imagined  that  she  saw  a  large  figure  in  white  which  accompanied 
her  everywhere.  Her  medical  attendant  recommended  the 
application  of  leeches  on  the  neck  and  the  use  of  baths.     But 
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the  patient  became  more  violent,  and  it  was  feared  wonld  tlirow 
herself  from  the  window. 

Heir  physician  then  recommended  her  bemg  placed  in  my 
establishment.  I  had  her  immediately  placed  in  the  bath.  For 
two  honrs  the  water  flowed  on  her  head.  On  my  entering^ 
*^SirI"  she  exclaimed,  *^pray  let  me  ont  of  this  place;  the 
water  that  falls  on  my  head  is  insufferable ;  I  know  it  is  done 
because'I  was  mad;  bnt,  thank  God,  I  am  so  no  longer;  do  not 
leave  me  here." 

Before  yielding  to  her  wishes,  I  asked  what  had  become  of 
the  great  white  figure.     ^' I  see  it  no  more ;  it  was  an  illusion." 

This  lady  having  given  rational  replies  to  all  my  questionfly 
was  conducted  to  her  room ;  and  in  eight  days  returned  to  her 
family  quite  cured* 

Such,  however,  are  not  always  the  happy  results ;  we  have 
frequently  seen  the  false  ideas  return  after  having  momentarily 
ceased.  In  other  circumstances,  again,  the  false  sensatbn  has 
disappeared,  but  insanity  has  remained. 

We  have  found  so  much  benefit  in  irrigation,  that  we  have 
employed  it  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  appeared  to  us  praoti- 
cable,  and  the  cures  that  we  have  effected  by  associating  it  with 
proloDgcd  baths,  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  rapid,  that  we 
believe  we  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  therapeutics  of 
mental  maladies  in  pointing  out  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  means  ought  to  be  employed. 

The  cases  which  we  have  described  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
eflScacy  of  physical  agents.  How  do  they  act  ?  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  in  calming  the  symptoms  of  excitation.  It  is 
because  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  period  of 
the  malady,  that  contrary  opinions  have  been  held.  When  the 
excitement  is  relieved,  either  by  the  remedies  used,  or  from  the 
effect  of  time,  great  advantages  may  be  obtained  by  moral 
treatment. 

But  before  entering  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  well 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  medication  proposed  some  years  since 
by  Dr.  Morcau,  of  Tours,  physician  to  the  insane  in  Bicetre. 
This  mode  of  treatment,  which  has  some  affinity  to  homoeopathy, 
since  it  is  founded  on  the  property  which  the  datura  possesses 
to  cause  hallucinations  and  illusions,  was  employed  on  those, 
who,  if  they  could  not  be  declared  incurable,  were  yet  in  condi* 
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tions  more  or  less  deplorable.  Seven  were  cared,  three  expe- 
rienced only  a  transient  amelioration.  The  cures  were  obtained 
ih  four,  seven  days,  and  one  month,  with  moderate  doses  of 
extract  of  clarified  sugar  of  stramonium,  one  decigramme  night 
and  morning  ;  for  five,  eight,  or  fifteen  days,  by  increased  doses, 
8  decigrammes  in  a  potion,  taking  a  spoonful  every  hour ;  in 
twenty-four  hours,  for  very  powerful  doses,  1  decigramme  of 
extract,  administered  hourly,  until  physiological  effects  were 
observed. 

According  to  the  author,  they  generally  appear  after  the 
administration  of  3  decigrammes.  The  use  of  datura  in  a 
large  dose  requires  extreme  caution.  The  patient  must  not  be 
lost  sight  .of  for  a  moment,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  remedy 
may  be  watched  and  the  symptoms  combated,  if  they  threaten 
to  overpass  normal  limits.'*' 

From  the  precautions  required,  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
medicament  cannot  be  used  without  great  circumspection. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  serious  objection  to  it,  which  is,  that  it 
has  not  realized  the  same  fortunate  results  in  the  practice  of 
other  physicians  which  it  did  in  that  of  M.  Moreau.  In  this 
case,  the  suspension  of  hallucinations  appears  to  us  to  depend 
also  on  the  action  of  the  medicament.  In  experiencing  the 
more  or  less  varied  symptoms  which  it  causes  on  the  economy, 
the  hallucinated  person  feels  himself  drawn  into  another  train 
of  ideas ;  the  tingling  in  the  ears,  the  buzzings,  the  nausea,  the 
vertigoes  and  faintings,  occasioned  by  the  datura,  surprise, 
astonish,  and  oblige  him  to  reflect,  and  for  a  moment  the  false 
sensation  is  forgotten. 

The  selection  of  cases  which  we  make  is  of  no  minor  im- 
portance ;  for  if,  in  the  example  we  are  about  to  give,  the  medi- 
cament had  been  hastily  administered,  a  cure  would  have  been 
attributed  to  it,  due  only  to  the  efforts  of  nature. 

Case  GLYII.  A.  lost  his  wife,  who  died  a  victim  to  his  ill- 
usage.  He  became  sombre  and  morose ;  and  suddenly  in  the 
night  experienced  hallucinations.  He  saw  moving  corpses  and 
hideous  phantoms,  who  came  down  in  procession  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and,  one  after  the  other,  pulled  him  by  the  feet ;  at  other 
times  he  was  transported  to  the  borders  of  the  sea,  heard  the 

*  Journal  dcs  Connaissances  M^dicales  Pratiques,  Fev.,  1842,  p.  134» 
Analyse  do  M.  Bouchardat. 
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moaning  of  the  waves,  and  saw  the  steamboats  rapidly  plongh- 
ing  the  main;  then  the  scene  suddenly  changed,  and  enormona 
serpents  sprang  on  him,  entwining  him  in  their  vast  folds,  and 
stinging  him  in  the  abdomen.  On  the  followbg  night,  lus  vi- 
sions were  of  horses,  who  made  the  roof  crack  with  their  stamp- 
ing.  As  soon  as  he  closed  his  eyes,  hoping  to  shut  ont  these 
frightfal  visions,  the  fantastic  panorama  unrolled  itself  before 
him  with  still  greater  strength  and  rapidity. 

With  the  day,  peace  returned,  and  A.  seemed  to  revive,  feel* 
ing,  as  he  said,  relieved  in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible  to 
describe.  The  approach  of  night  plunged  him  into  the  greatest 
anxiety,  and  his  alarm  became  such  that  he  made  his  little  girl 
of  ten  years  old  sleep  by  him,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  persuade 
him  of  the  falseness  of  these  apparitions.  She  observed  naively 
to  me,  says  the  physician :  '^  I  might  well  stare,  for  I  could  sea^ 
neither  boats  nor  serpents." 

On  the  18th  of  November,  in  the  night,  A.  was  found  doubled 
up  in  a  comer  of  his  room,  his  hands  joined  in  a  suppliant  pos- 
ture ;  he  was  immovable ;  his  look  was  fixed,  and  expressive  of 
terror ;  he  prayed  the  demon  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  not  per- 
secute him  80  severely.  On  the  following  morning,  at  day- 
break, he  left  home  in  a  state  of  great  exasperation ;  his  clothes 
were  in  disorder,  his  looks  haggard;  weeping,  he  told  his  child 
he  was  going  to  confess  all  the  faults  he  had  committed,  for  he 
saw  the  good  God  required  it. 

On  the  15th,  he  was  conducted  by  the  police  to  the  asylum. 
On  the  first  days  of  his  sojourn,  the  hallucinations  persecuted 
him.  This  state  did  not  last  long ;  a  remarkable  change  took 
place  in  his  mental  condition ;  at  night,  he  slept  uninterruptedly ; 
he  saw  nothing,  and  no  more  heard  a  voice  crying  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  that  he  should  kill  himself.  (The  treatment 
consisted  in  baths,  and  water  for  drink.) 

On  the  23d,  fresh  hallucinations  of  sight  assailed  him  during 
the  night ;  he  saw  a  black  machine,  which  turned  rapidly  around, 
and  trees  which  danced  like  puppets.  Early  in  the  month  of 
December,  M.  Aubanel  carefully  interrogated  him;  ho  found 
him  very  rational,  excepting  that  he  could  not  comprehend  that 
all  the  abnormal  phenomena  which  he  had  experienced  were 
caused  by  aberration  of  the  senses.  He  said  he  had  seen,  and 
truly  seen  them,  for  his  eyes  were  open,  and  he  was  awake.  On 
the  31st  of  the  same  month,  he  quitted  the  asylum  cured. 
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The  hallncinations  of  A.  were  primary  and  complicated,  with 
a  very  slight  intellectual  disturbance ;  in  a  word,  the  case  wad 
one  in  which  the  datura  stramonium  would  do  wonders.  This 
remedy  was  about  to  be  tested,  when  M.  Aubanel,  in  his  dis- 
trust of  the  specific,  put  o£f  the  administration  of  the  first  doses 
for  a  few  days ;  in  the  interval,  it  happened  that  the  organism 
brought  its  own  grand  resources  into  play,  and  the  cure  was 
efiected  in  a  very  short  time  without  the  intervention  of  any 
therapeutic  agent.  Do  we  not  see  the  same  thing  occur  in 
many  analogous  cases  ?'*' 

Some  years  since,  M.  Mettevid  conceived  the  notion  of  attack- 
ing hallucinations  by  electricity.  He  effected  two  or  three  cures 
by  inserting  needles  in  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  This 
very  painfuL  method  was,  however,  so  difficult  that  he  discon- 
tinued his  attempts. 

M.  Baillarger  also  experimented  on  electricity;  he  made  the 
first  essay  on  himself,  and  saw  a  number  of  bluish  flashes  pass 
before  his  eyes;  the  sensation  affected  him  very  painfully.  As 
the  puncturing  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  might  occa- 
sion serious  mischief,  he  invented  a  little  apparatus,  intended 
only  to  rest  on  the  membrane.  M.  Baillarger  believes  that  this 
means  acts,  by  producing  a  diversion  of  ideas,  more  or  less 
powerful,  and  that  it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  it  can  be  useful. 

Medicaments  occasionally  succeed  in  the  cure  of  hallucina- 
tions, not  by  their  therapeutic  effects,  but  by  breaking  the  chain 
of  ideas  in  the  patient. 

Case  CLVIII.  A  student  of  Berlin  having  always  enjoyed 
good  health,  returned  home  one  night  in  great  alarm,  and,  with 
pallid  countenance  and  bewildered  looks,  announced  that  he  was 
to  die  in  thirty-six  hours.  He  went  to  bed,  sent  for  a  minister, 
and  wrote  his  will.  Symptoms,  apparently  so  serious,  alarmed 
his  comrades ;  Hufeland  was  called  in ;  his  reasonings  were  una- 
vailing. This  celebrated  physician  prescribed  a  powerful  dose  of 
opium,  which  threw  the  youth  into  a  profound  sleep,  lasting  far 
beyond  the  fatal  term.  On  awaking,  the  date  of  the  day  and 
hour  being  proved  to  the  student,  he  found  that  he  had  been  the 
dupe  of  his  imagination;  his  mind  became  calmed,  his  fears 
dissipated,  and  he  returned  to  his  usual  gayety.     The  young 

*  M.  Estre,  Obseryations  recaeill6e8  dans  le  seryice  de  M.  Aabanel,  Jour- 
nal TEsculape,  1842. 
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mail  tlien  reUted  to  his  firiends  tint,  bftfing  walked  Ml  i&  ttM 
twffight,  he  saw  a  death's  head,  and  Jbeard  m  Teiee  aayto  Urns 
^Thoushalt  &  In  thirtj^4dx  hears."*  ^ 

The  priiieipal  phy steal  agents  employed  in  the  treatment  ef 
luaiwmiatiaa.,  «e  niigame  emisnon.  ii»d«  at  .teted-  periodic 
prolonged  baths,  either  abne  <»f. with  the  donehe,  irrigation^  * 
porgajdves ;  nnder  some  cireamstances  emeties,  nanxkieay 
antispasmodics,  and,  finally,  external  reTobiTes,  sndt  as  lili8teie«' 
ings,  moxa,  and  setons.    Many  other  r^nedies  have  been  ez^ 

.tolled;  we  think  it  nnneeessary  to  gi?e  the  list.  One,  howevery 
the  hotrwater  treatment,  shall  be  mentioned  on  aoeoipnt  ef  iti 
author's  name.t    Manual  labor  is  oftmi  a  |K>w«*fiil  anxiliaty* 

,  It  sometimes  happens  that  patients  are  brought  into  the  hea» 
pitals,  whose  insanity  appears  to  proceed  from  an-  insnflleimcy 
of  food*  If  hallncinations  arise  from  this  cause,  good  noorislfe* 
ment  should  be  prescribed.  And,  lastly,  we  recommend  a  care*, 
ful  notification  of  the  conditidn  of  all  the  organs,  and  th* 
manner  in  which  the  functions  act. 

I 

Sbotion  sboond. — Moral  HVeatmenL-^Wheu  the  ezditenMil 

is  calmed,  moral  means,  which  essentially  consist  in  producing 
novel  impressions,  in  rousing  the  affections,  and  fixing  the  atten- 
tion on  foreign  objects,  may  be  of  the  greatest  service.  The 
choice  of  these  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  educa- 
tion, menta^  acquirement,  and  the  character  of  the  delirium  of 
the  hallucinated.  The  means  that  would  be  successful  with  a 
distinguished  man,  would  have  no  effect  on  one  of  mediocrity. 
The  artisan  would  not  understand  ^he  language  of  the  savant. 
A  woman  would  be  accessible  to  consolations  that  could  not  be 
lavished  on  the  other  sex.  The  use  of  moral  means  requires 
sagacity,  a  knowledge  of  men,  pliability  of  temper,  and  great 
perseverance.  In  this,  as  in  everything,  we  agree  in  the  maxim 
of  La  Fontaine : — 

<' Patience  et  longueur  du  temps 
Font  plus  que  force  ni  que  rage,"{ 

as  conducting  to  the  most  certain  results. 

*  Darwin,  Zoonomia,  t.  i.  p.  289. 

t  Du    Traitement  des    Ilalluoinations    par    Teau    chaude.   Broussais, 
Annal.  de  Med.-Physiol.  Janvier,  1828. 

Time  and  patience  do  more  than  force  or  anger. 
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If  we  take  into  consideration  the  immense  part  that  ideas 
occupy  in  the  production  of  hallucinations,  we  shall  readily 
understand  that  to  them  we  must  have  recourse  for  the  cure  of 
the  false  sensation  which  is  the  torment  of  the  hallucinated. 
#  Shall  we  be  contented  to  give  diet,  drinks,  purgatives,  and 
medicaments  to  this  man,  who  imagines  himself  a  .teapot ;  or  to 
that  other  one,  who  thinks  his  head  has  been  turned  round? 
Could  we  conquer  by  a  bath,  or  a  sanguine  emission,  the  con- 
viction of  that  hallucinated  man,  who  asserts,  in  gloomy  despair/ 
that  he  is  everywhere  followed  by  his  Double,  who  plays  him 
the  most  treacherous  tricks,  ruins,  dishonors,  and  will  infallibly 
lead  him  to  the  tomb?  What  remedy  would  be  sufficiently 
energetic  to  chase  away  the  phantom  which  an  unhappy  be- 
ing has  ever  before  him,  especially  if  the  hallucination  is  caused 
by  remorse  of  conscience  ?  Will  the  douche  always  succeed  in 
conquering  the  obstinacy  of  that  melancholy  man,  who  would  die 
of  hunger,  rather  than  eat  the  food  he  fancies  to  be  poisoned, 
or  who  is  destroyed  by  pestilential  odors  ? 

Facts  exist  to  show  that  if,  in  some  cases,  the  remedy  dis- 
perses these  strange  ideas,  it  more  generally  only  combats  the 
symptoms  of  excitation,  and  leaves  the  chimeras  in  all  their 
force. 

A  lady  whom  we  attended,  endeavored  to  destroy  herself  in 
order  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  enemy,  who  quitted 
her  neither  night  nor  day.  We  conjectured  that  the  periods 
were  irregular,  and  bled  her  in  the  foot.  On  the  following 
morning,  she  was  quite  an  altered  being ;  all  the  distressing 
symptoms  had  ceased ;  and  she  spoke  of  the  falsity  of  the 
sensations  she  had  experienced.  In  a  few  days  she  was  restored 
to  her  family. 

But  by  the  side  of  this  case  we  must  place  that  of  the  phy- 
sician mentioned  by  Esquirol,  and,  unfortunately,  such  are  the 
most  numerous.  After  a  judicious  therapeutic  medication,  calm 
is  re-established,  and  the  patient  conforms  to  the  customs  of  the 
house ;  the  hallucination  has  not  changed,  but  he  speaks  less 
of  it.  It  is  then  that  the  physician  must  use  all  the  resources 
of  his  mind  to  attack  the  idea,  to  weaken  and  eradicate  it,  now 
by  direct,  now  by  indirect  methods,  but  always  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  kindness  and  firmness. 

These  precepts  we  will  now  apply  to  particular  cases. 
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Case  CLIX.  Mademoiselle  Claire,  forty  years  of  age,  tall, 
brown,  spare,  and  sinewy,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health. 
This  lady,  religiously  brought  up,  of  sound  judgment,  very 
placid  disposition,  managing  her  affairs  with  excellent  sense, 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  had  never  evinced  any  sjmjh 
toms  of  insanity  until  about  eight  months  ago,  when  it  became 
perceptible  that  her  ideas  were  less  lucid.  Two  years  previously 
she  had  suffered  a  violent  uterine  hemorrhage,  the  result  of  pro- 
longed fatigue.  Her  mind,  hitherto  powerful,  had  become 
restless  and  timid;  the  slightest  thing  disturbed  her.  This 
condition,  which  was  not  much  noticed  at  first,  made  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  she  lost  her  sleep,  and  uttered  such  violent  and  piercing 
shrieks  that  her  neighbors  were  alarmed.  No  one  could  rest 
near  to  her.  This  situation  demanded  instant  attention,  and 
Mademoiselle  Claire  was  transferred  to  my  establishment. 

To  my  interrogations,  she  replied,  that  she  had  committed  all 
imaginable  crimes.  ^' I  am,''  said  she,  ^^the  beast  spoken  of 
in  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  to  appear  in  1840 ;  God  has 
abandoned  me;  Satan  has  entered  into  me;  he  is  going  to  chase 
me  through  Paris."  There  was  no  evil  in  the  world  of  which 
she  was  not  the  author. 

To  whatever  was  said  to  her,  she  replied  that  she  was  lost. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  persuade  her  that  she  could  not 
be  so  guilty  as  she  pretended,  she  replied  that  if  she  had  not 
already  committed  these  crimes,  she  would  do  so.  ller  appetite 
was  good  ;  all  the  functions  acted  well ;  but  her  countenance 
was  drawn,  haggard,  and  of  a  yellowish  cast ;  her  breath  was 
oflfensive,  and  her  tongue  white;  her  sleep  was  short,  and  inter- 
rupted by  sharp  cries,  which  rang  through  the  house.  These 
shrieks  were  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  hell  and  the  devil,  by 
the  menaces  which  the  bad  spirits  addressed  to  her,  and  by  her 
dread  of  damnation.  At  times,  also,  during  the  day,  she  uttered 
yells.  It  would  seem  that  there  existed  some  internal  crisis 
whose  violence  suddenly  found  vent  in  this  manner. 

This  irresistible  desire  to  cry  out  exists  frequently  with 
females.  Sometimes  it  consists  in  barking,  howling,  groaning, 
or  mewing  ;  at  others,  in  shrieks  that  succeed  each  other  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning.  You  may  be  in  tranquil  conversation 
with  the  patients ;  nothing  intimates  the  approach  of  a  crisis  ; 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  rational  discourse,  you  are  sur- 
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prised  by  the  violence  and  suddenness  of  the  maniac  howlings. 
I  have  known  several  ladies  who  were  no  sooner  under  the 
influence  of  this  singular  affection,  than  they  commenced  running 
with  all  speed,  to  take  refuge  in  some  lonely  spot,  where  they 
\fould  not  be  noticed.  They  have  afterwards  told  me  that  they 
obeyed  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  felt  no  relief  until  they  had 
uttered  their  shrieks.'*'  There  is  evidently  a. choraic  influence 
in  this  symptom. 

Madlle.  Claire  shunned  me,  because,  whilst  I  evinced  much 
interest  in  her,  I  likewise  rallied  her  on  her  singular  ideas : 
"  How  is  it  possible,"  I  would  say,  "  that  a  lady  of  your  good 
sense  can  imagine  she  sees  the  devil,  and  thkt  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  V*  "  You  are,  then,  an  unbeliever  ?"  "  0  no !  I 
believe ;  but  not  in  your  idea."  I  would  then  leave  her,  after 
having  endeavored  to  excite  some  doubts  in  her  mind. 

At  other  times  I  would  content  myself  with  saying :  "  All  my 
arguments  are  useless,  I  cannot  convince  you ;  but  doctors  who 
attend  the  insane  have  long  known,  that  to  try  and  convince  a 
madman,  is  to  be  as  mad  as  he."  ^^But  I  am  not  mad."  She 
would  then  follow-me  to  prove  the  reality  of  her  sensations.  I 
would  laugh,  but  say  nothing  more.  •  Sometimes  I  exclaimed 
against  her  pretence  of  having  committed  so  many  crimes.  ^'  It 
is  either  pride,  or  madness."  She  then  made  attempts  to  per- 
suade me  that  she  was  in  her  right  mind.  I  listened  or  took  no 
notice  of  her,  accordmg  to  the  mood  in  which  she  might  be. 

To  counteract  her  physical  excitement,  I  gave  her  baths  and 
refreshing  drinks.  The  hallucinations  tormented  her  unceas- 
ingly, although  she  forbore  to  speak  to  me  of  them  for  fear  of 
my  ridicule.  One  evening  she  was  with  my  little  daughter,  ten 
years  of  age :  '^  Do  you  not  see  the  flames  that  come  out  of  my 
mouth?"  she  exclaimed;  ^Hhey  surround  me,  I  am  lost!"  My 
child  having  laughingly  replied :  "  What  you  say  is  very  fool- 
ish ;"  she  laughed  also;  and  from  that  time  spoke  no  more  of 
flames. 

Madlle.  Claire  had  some  moments  of  relief,  but  the  hallucina- 
tions would  seem  to  return  with  increased  force,  particularly  in 
the  night,  when  she  would  bry  out:  ^^I  am  lost;  I  am  damned." 

*  A  Brierre  de  Boismont,  De  rimitation  da  Cri  des  Ammaax  dans 
plasieurs  affections  nerTeases.    Gaz.  M6d.  8  Sept.,  1849. 
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Neither  exhortation,  advice,  nor  reprimand  had  the  leasteff 
upon  her ;  only,  when  most  harassed  by  such  attempts,  she  be-  1 
came  less  confidentiai. 

As  Madllc.  Claire  was  at  a  critical  period  of  life,  and  the  ac- 
tion  was  irregular,  I  proposed  a  blister  on  the  arm,  to  which  she 
willingly  acceded.  Amongst  her  delirious  fancies,  was  that  of  con- 
fessing to  any  person  with  whom  she  might  be  in  company ;  and 
it  was  then  curious  to  hear  this  lady,  of  such  sound  judgment, 
accuse  herself  of  a  multitude  of  childish  follies  and  frivolities 
which  imbittered  her  life,  transformed  as  they  were  into  crimes, 
by  her  perverted  intellect.  How  coukl  such  a  change  have  oc- 
curred in  a  mind  until  now  so  healthy  ?  Her  fortune  was  snffi- 
■MMt ;  BO  pusion  diMBrbod  Irar  hflart;  ifae  latew  bo  gtief;  aad 
■onl  ouuM,  itiaA  I  eoiuider  lo  powerfid,  hid  ao  matwittt  im  ' 
diiseaH;  it  ooiddbatbe  dwinflHiiMof  tluteoiiataiMly  rocniv 
ring  periodioal  witioB  oaomoit'  to  Tootea.  I  n^catod  Um  ideft 
to  my  pai&nt,  who,  altliov^  Ao  dmifld  that  ihe  ma  iaauM^ 
aeknoifledged  henalf  to  be  nffiBriag,  ud  —ertBd  diat  dha 
'  ibmldDerer  be  eared.  The  idea  of  bebig  ata  critiHl  tbae  «f 
Kfe,  seemed  to  imfffese  her,  and  I  freqaently  reeaBcd  it  to  her 
notice.* 

I  showed  her  much  kindness ;  praised  her  sense,  her  jadgment, 
at  the  same  time  I  expressed  my  astonishment  that  one  so  hap- 
pily organized  could  entertain  snch  fancies.  OccasionaUy,  I 
gently  rallied  her  on  her  devils.  "Yon  may  laugh,"  she  would  say, 
"but  they  do  exist;"  and  she  would  then  laugh  herself  at  my  ban- 
teringa.  The  conversations  pleased  her;  I  called  her  self-love 
as  mnch  as  possible  into  play,  interested  her  mind,  and  appealed 
to  her  good  sense.  This  plan,  perseveringly  carried  out,  at 
length  produced  a  useful  diversion  in  her  ideas.  When  her  symp- 
toms  were  decidedly  ameliorated,  I  permitted  her  to  go  out  and 
visit  her  friends.  Sometimes  these  walks  were  matters  of  grief 
to  her ;  sbe  looked  on  all  whom  she  met  as  lost ;  the  luxury  ex- 
hibited in  the  public   gardens,  and  the  brilliant  toilets,  espe- 

*  Brierre  de  Botamont,  De  I&  Henstmation  contider^  dans  sea  rapports 
pbjsiulogiquea  et  palhologiqnea,  1  vol.  8to.  pp.  55,  100,  423,  436,  631. 
Keoherchea  bibliographiqaes  et  cliniques  Bur  la  Folie  poerperale,  fncMtt* 
d'un  aper^a  Bur  \e9  Rapporta  de  la  MenBtruation  et  de  rAIi^nation  men- 
Ule,    (Anoal.  de  Medico-Psychol,  aDn6e  1851,  t,  iii.  p.  574.) 
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ciallj  excited  her  lamentations ;  she  saw  a  modern  Babylon, 
with  all  its  iniquities.  By  degrees  her  ideas  became  more  cheer- 
ful, she  went  out  more  frequently,  and  occupied  herself  with 
worldly  affairs. 

These  results  were  not  obtained  without  many  alterations; 
from  being  very  lively  she  would  suddenly  become  sad,  and 
refuse  to  go  out.  Her  recovery  was  characterized  by  her  great 
desire  for  occupation ;  she  would  work  several  hours  in  the  day; 
her  cries  became  less  frequent ;  she  no  longer"  fled  society,  and 
even  talked  much.  Desirous,  on  one  occasion,  of  profiting  by 
this  improvement,  I  invited  her  to  write  to  her  friends,  but  she 
refused,  saying  that  she  was  too  sick  at  heart.  In  the  morning, 
she  was  calm,  and  said  that  she  was  like  other  people ;  and  she 
also  laughed  when  rallied  on  her  notion  of  being  the  beast  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  two  months  after  her  entrance  into  the  establishment,  she 
had  a  relapse ;  she  was  continually  bursting  into  tears,  sighing, 
and  crying  out  that  the  devil  was  carrying  her  off  to  hell  be- 
cause she  had  communed  under  the  weight  of  a  mortal  sin. 
Nevertheless,  her  progress  towards  recovery  continued,  and  it 
became  highly  interesting  to  watch  this  struggle  between  reason 
and  madness,  with  every  probability  that  the  former  would  gain 
the  victory. 

I  know  not  if  I  am  in  error,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  no  nobler  mission  than  that  of  the  physician,  who  watches  the 
reawakening  of  reason ;  who  is  an  attentive  observer  of  those 
strange  perversions  of  natural  affection,  those  irresistibly  foolish 
ideas,  whimsical  phantoms,  and  fantastic  creations  of  the  imagi- 
nation. What  joy  will  he  not  feel  at  seeing  the  first  stone  de- 
tached from  the  pile  which  madness  has  constructed  to  conceal 
human  reason !  In  that  struggle  where,  often  overcome,  he  still 
rises  to  the  combat,  by  turns  using  force,  skill,  persuasion,  and 
kindness,  how  great  must  be  his  satisfaction  when  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, through  patience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
in  conquering  the  chimera  ! 

Madlle.  Claire  was  at  length  in  a  condition  of  mind  which 
evinced  that  the  false  idea  tottered  on  its  base.  She  smiled  when 
she  was  rallied,  and  resolved  on  going  to  church ;  but  having 
reached  the  threshold,  she  declared  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
cross  it ;  she  felt  as  though  nailed  to  the  doorway ;  no  reason- 
31 
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ings  could  induce  her  to  enter  the  building,  and  she  returned 
home.'*'  By  degrees  the  lady  became  calm,  worked  at  her  needle, 
and  visited  her  friends. 

In  four  months  after  her  arrival,  she  wrote  and  worked ;  her 
countenance  had  a  natural  expression,  but  still  she  would  not 
realize  her  real  state,  wept  and  mourned  from  time  to  time,  sxj- 
ing  that  she  never  should  be  well ;  however,  she  could  now  con- 
trol her  will. 

In  two  months  more  she  was  so  far  convalescent  that  I 
arranged  for  her  departure,  no  doubt  existing  of  her  entire  re- 
covery. She  was  much  agitated  on  the  evening  preceding,  from 
the  dread  she  felt  of  a  relapse,  but  soon  after  she  was  seated  in 
the  carriage,  recovered  her  spirits,  and  was  very  lively. 

My  prognosis  on  the  happy  termination  of  the  alienation  of 
this  lady  was  founded  on  the  following  reasons :  she  had  never 
betrayed  any  whimsicalities  or  strangeness  in  her  conduct ;  ne?er 
had  any  brain  disease,  her  periods  were  regular  ;  she  was  co^ 
rect  in  judgment,  sound  in  mind,  sensible  in  discourse,  but  cold 
and  reserved ;  she  was  well  informed,  had  read  good  books,  and 
her  reflections  were  judicious ;  finally,  none  of  her  relatives  had 
ever  been  insane.  These  united  considerations  led  me  to  consider 
her  as  under  the  influence  of  a  critical  time  of  life  excited  by 
continence,  and  the  uterine  hemorrhage  which  she  had  expe- 
rienced. The  pathological  condition  of  the  uterus  in  reacting 
on  the  brain,  had  given  explosion  to  the  ideas  with  which  it  was 
familiar.  The  conclusion  that  we  drew  from  this  assemblage  of 
facts,  which  the  event  justified,  was,  that  after  a  sojourn  of  some 
months  in  our  establishment  the  menses  would  entirely  cease, 
and  reason  be  restored. 

I  still  followed  the  mental  condition  of  Madlle.  Claire  with 
a  lively  interest ;  from  her  letters  I  learned  that  she  had  en- 
tered the  Church,  fulfilled  all  her  religious  duties,  and  was  quite 
well.  Still  more  recently  she  wrote  word  that  her  cure  was 
entire,  and  thanked  me  afiectionately  for  my  attention.  Five 
years  afterwards,  her  health  continued  excellent. 

With  this  lady,  hallucinations  formed  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  disease;  the  false  ideas  which  accompanied  them,  were 

*  This  fact,  related  in  all  histories  of  the  possessed  and  of  sorcerera,  is 
naturally  explained  by  the  character  of  the  delirious  conception. 
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bat  the  consequences.  The  physical  agents  were  but  few,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  some  baths  and  a  blister,  it  was  impossible 
to  persuade  her  to  take  any  medicaments.  Her  dry  and  nervous 
constitution  made  us  reject  bleeding.  Probably,  these  remedies 
had  some  effect;  but  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  moral 
treatment  which  we  perseveringly  carried  out  during  several 
months  contributed  mainly  to  the  re-establishment  of  her  reason. 

We  have  selected  this  case  from  many  others,  because  we 
cannot  in  a  history  of  hallucinations  accumulate  facts  as  we 
might  in  a  special  pamphlet,  and  this  one  appears  sufficient  to 
make  our  method  apparent. 

An  unexpected  event,  or  a  sudden  comparison  of  what  is, 
with  what  is  believed  to  be,  suffices,  under  some  circumstances, 
to  cause  the  cessation  of  hallucinations. 

The  prefect  of  the  empire,  whose  case  we  have  given  in  de- 
tail, exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  Cossacks  in  iheJardindeaPlantes: 
** Enough,  I  am  cured!"  Another  patient  of  Esquirol  awaited 
the  speedy  advent  of  the  Messiah.  After  a  long  conversation 
with  that  physician,  she  gave  a  written  agreement  that  she 
would  acknowledge  herself  to  be  mad,  if  the  Messiah  did  not 
come  on  the  25th  of  March.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  Mes- 
siah did  not  appear;  the  patient  yielded  with  a  good  grace, 
resumed  her  former  habits,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  her 
reason  was  restored. 

Case  CLX.  A  lady,  having  become  melancholy  after  giving 
birth  to  a  child,  struggled  long  between  reason  and  insanity, 
and,  finally,  concluded  that  she  had  committed  a  capital  crime, 
which  infamy  had  caused  the  death  of  her  husband,  whose 
spirit  haunted  her.  Every  evening  she  would  sit  at  the  window 
and  gaze  at  a  white  post,  which  appeared  to  her  as  the  ghost  of 
her  husband.  Several  weeks  having  passed  in  this  manner, 
without  any  amelioration,  her  husband  resolved  on  seeing  her, 
for,  although  he  was  told  that  sequestration  was  an  essential 
means  towards  recovery,  he  conjectured,  with  much  reason,  that 
the  best  method  of  proving  his  existence,  was  to  appear  before 
her. 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  physicians  to  object  that  his  wife 
would  look  upon  him  as  a  ghost;  his  importunity  was  irresist- 
ible. The  results  of  the  visit,  as  communicated  by  the  husband, 
were  wonderful.     ^'So  soon,"  said  he,  ^^  as  I  entered  the  dining- 
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room,  where  laj  vife  usually  set,  she  rau  to  a  comer,  hid  her 
fLtce  in  her  hatiilkcrchief,  and  then  turocd  tovrards  mv,  itppcsr- 
iug  for  a  moment  pleased  to  si-c  that  I  waa  living;  hut  pre»endy, 
in  groat  terror,  oriod  out  that  I  was  dead,  and  had  conio  M  hsaot 
her.  This  was  exactly  what  tbc  doctors  h&d  predicted,  aud,  for 
Bome  minutes,  1  thought  all  tmn  lost. 

"  Finding  that  persuasioD  and  reaaonbg  only  setred  to  ini- 
tato  and  confirm  her  in  her  hulief,  I  ahundoncd  thi«  mtuis,  and 
endeavored  to  attract  her  attention  on  other  subjects.  It  wai 
Bomo  time  since  she  had  seen  either  myeelf  or  the  children;  I 
drew  her  arm  within  mine,  took  her  into  the  garden,  and  began 
to  toll  her  all  that  had  happened  to  mj'flclf  aa  well  as  to  them, 
since  her  departure.  These  ilotailfl  aoon  arrested  her  attention, 
and  she  began  to  be  interested ;  I  entered  into  the  moat  minute 
and  circumstantial  particulars  of  our  nursery,  the  house,  and  of 
her  Friends.  I  felt  that  I  was  gaining  ground,  and  when  I 
thought  that  her  attention  was  quite  gained,  I  hazarded  the 
question,  in  a  jesting  manner,  if  I  was  not  very  communicative 
for  a  gLoBt.  She  commenced  laughing.  I  immediatelj  quitted 
the  subject,  and  again  talked  of  her  children  and  friends.  The 
plan  Bucccedod  beyond  my  expectations;  I  paitRcd  tho  evening 
i;ith  hur,  .ind  Idt  Ihm-  pL^iffclly  Lrui-.^iuil.'- 

This  happy  result  was  entirely  successful,  and  although  general 
objections  may  be  raised  against  tho  attempt,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  that  it  does  sometimes  succeed.* 

Lcuret's  method  should  naturally  find  its  place  here ;  although 
we  have  pointed  out  its  principal  features,  we  think  that  an 
example  from  his  work  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  make  it  well 
understood. 

Case  CLXL  A.,  forty-two  years  of  age,  a  carpenter,  un- 
married, entered  Bicetre  on  the  18th  of  June,  1839. 

Of  a  nervous  sanguine  temperament,  A.  made  much  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  ;  he  said  that  his  father,  likewise,  drank  much, 
,  which,  on  several  occasions,  caused  a  derangement  of  intellect. 
A.,  being  of  an  active  and  impatient  disposition,  was  easily  put 
out  of  temper.  When  working  at  his  trade  with  his  companions, 
he  could  not  endure  the  slightest  jesting.     However,  be  had 

•^  CunoUy,  op.  ril,  p.  402.  Wo  know  of  a  similBr  case  that  occurred  in 
EequiroI'B  estnbliBhment,  and  the  account  of  which  we  received  from  an 
eje-witueiB. 
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never  evinced  any  symptoms  of  insanity,  nntil,  fifteen  days  prior 
to  his  admission  into  BicStre,  his  sleep  began  to  be  disturbed. 
It  was  then  that  he  experienced  hallucinations.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  pursued  by  spies ;  the  voices  which  he  heard 
called  him  spy.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that 
the  master  carpenter  had  spoken  of  buying  for  him  a  wine  store, 
which  was  alongside  the  yard  in  which  he  worked. 

He  betrayed  no  agitation  on  his  entrance  into  the  asylum, 
but  related  that  for  a  month  past  he  had  been  subjected  to  many 
torments  and  persecutions.  Three  persons  especially  persevered 
in  annoying  him,  the  wine  merchant  amongst  the  number,  who 
treated  him  as  a  spy  and  a  thief.  A  violent  dispute  arose  on 
the  subject,  and  the  patient  demanded  500  francs  damages. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  proprietor,  who  had  made  him  many  pro- 
mises. This  man,  he  said,  liked  him  much,  and  his  wife  gave 
him  a  thousand  encouragements  every  hour  in  the  day.  A. 
often  heard  the  voices  of  his  enemies  speaking  to  him  ;  more- 
over, he  imagined  himself  very  rich,  and  that  he  had  command 
of  everything  of  the  most  beautiful  kind. 

The  treatment  administered  to  him  for  some  time  consisted  in 
cupping  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  baths  with  affusion,  foot-baths, 
and  lemonade.  He  was  afterwards  required  to  work,  but  he 
obstinately  refused. 

On  several  douches  being  administered,  he  promised  to  go  to 
work,  but  the  promise  was  almost  immediately  forgotten.  Indeed, 
he  tired  out  the  patience  of  M.  Ferrus.  He  slept  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  day,  either  in  the  yard,  or  by  the  side  of  his  bed, 
continuing  very  calm,  and  never  speaking  of  his  insanity. 

On  the  12th  September,  Leuret,  who  had  undertaken  him, 
inquired  if  he  was  willing  to  work ;  he  refused,  alleging  bodily 
weakness  as  an  excuse,  and  saying  that,  after  all,  he  could  not 
be  detained  long  at  Bic^tre ;  that  he  would  soon  be  released, 
and  would  work  at  his  trade  as  soon  as  he  was  restored  to  liberty. 
He  complained,  besides,  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  tricks  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  gave  him  no  peace  night  or  day,  and 
entirely  prevented  his  having  an  instant  of  rest. 

A.  was  immediately  taken  to  the  bath  and  placed  under 
the  doudhe ;  when  Leuret  questioned  him  on  all  that  had  occur- 
red since  his  entrance  into  BicStre. 

^'For  six  months  I  have  studied  things  here  of  which  I  was 


ignorut;  Iha.TBlMnMdallth€eetluiig0b7loiddagM.tlMitara;  ' 
for  instance,  I  bare  aeqnired  some  knowMge  of  maatamy." 

■  "  Wluit  is  wurtomy  ?" 

i«<  Anatomy  is  tbe  different  things  thst  appear  in  t&e  doodi; 
animals  and  people.    I  hare  seen  different  persona  in  t^  son  ; 
and  hare  learned  that  the  son  gires  me  light.    There  is  a  penoa 
in  the  moon  irhom  I  do  not  know." 
.  "  Did  jm.  know  that  person  on  earth  V 

"  Ko,  M^  Iienret ;  for  six  months  I  have  nuked  b*  the  . 
eaatle,  on  the  security  of  the  king,  and  ha¥e  not  drawn  a  oont 
I  looked  at  the  snn  whilst  I  worked,  and  when  my  eyea  paineil 
aie,  I  stopped,  and  then  lotted  again." 

*'  Yon  think  yon  hare  enemies ;  who  are  they  t" 

"  Yes,  I  have  enemies  here ;  ^t  the  parlor  waiter.  Than 
are  others  whom  I  hear,  but  do  not  see ;  they  are  ander  tW 
~  hc^  of  my  bed ;  if  yon  will  let  me  search  in  the  body  ol  th* 
building,  I  shall  soon  find  them.  The  Tanlts  are  under  the  Iw>A 
of  my  bed,  and  there  are  my  men,  who  will  cany  ray  orders  to 
Paris.  I  hare,  besides,  many  other  enemies.  At  i^ght  I  heir 
women  beneath  me.    They  tell  me  eroything." 

"  What  do  they  tell  you  ?" 

"  They  tell  me  I  am  a  great  idler.  They  talk  to  me  incea- 
Bantly  vhen  I  am  in  bed,  when  I  am  resting,  when  I  am  in  the 
court ;  they  talk  to  me  everywhere,  and  always  to  annoy  and 
insult  me." 

"  How  is  it  that  yon  do  not  now  hear  women's  Toices  ?" 

'"  Probably  because  there  are  many  persons  about." 

"  But,  by  your  bedside  ;  how  is  it  that  your  neighbors  do  not 
hear  these  same  voices  ?" 

"Because  the  conversationa  are  carried  on  in  a  low  tone, 
and  often  only  by  signs." 

Having  listened  very  calmly  to  this  narration,  Lenret  spoke 
to  A.  as  follows : — 

"Now,  A.,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  all  you  have  been 
Baying:  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it;  all  that  yon  hare 
said  is  nonsense,  and  you  are  in  BicStre  because,  you  are  mad." 

A.  replied:  "M.  Leuret,  I  do  not  think  I  am  mad ;  I  cannot 
help  seeing  the  persons  who  are  under  my  bed  and  in  the  vaults, 
since  they  are  there.     You  say  that  all  I  have  said  is  nonsense; 
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it  may  be  so ;  but  I  know  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  After 
what  you  say,  then,  there  is  no  hope  of  my  leaving  this  place  7" 

^' You  shall  leave  it,  but  upon  one  condition ;  listen  attentively 
to  what  I  am  about  to  say.  You  will  only  leave  it  when  you 
are  no  longer  mad,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  do  to 
be  so  no  longer.  You  must  look  neither  at  the  sun  nor  at  the 
stars ;  you  must  not  believe  that  there  are  vaults  under  your 
bed,  because  it  is  not  so  ;  neither  do  you  hear  voices,  nor  are 
any  persons  there.  Moreover,  you  must  never  refuse  to  work, 
whatever  you  are  ordered  to  do.  If  you  wish  me  to  be  pleased 
with  you,  you  must  obey,  because  I  only  ask  what  is  reasonable. 
Will  you  promise  neither  to  think  nor  speak  any  more  of  these 
follies?" 

^^  If  you  wish  me  to  speak  of  them  no  more,  because  you  say 
they  are  follies,  I  will  not." 

"Will  you  promise  me  not  to  think  of  them?" 

The  patient  hesitated  considerably,  but  the  point  being  per- 
sisted on,  he  replied : — 

"No  sir,  I  will  not  think  any  more  of  them." 

"  Will  you  promise  me  to  work  every  day  when  you  are 
ordered  ?" 

"  I  have  a  trade;  I  want  to  go  out  to  work  at  it." 

"I  have  told  you  on  what  conditions  you  can  go  and  work  at 
your  trade.     Now,  I  ask  you  if  you  agree  to  work?" 

The  patient  was  obstinate. 

"As  you  have  often  broken  your  word  on  this  point,  and  your 
promises  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  you  shall  receive  the  douche, 
and  it  will  be  continued  every  day,  until  you  come,  of  your  own 
accord,  to  ask  for  work;  and  until  you  own,  also,  of  your  own 
accord,  that  all  the  things  you  have  said  are  nonsense." 

The  douche  was  administered,  and  was  so  painful  that  he  soon 
gave  in. 

"You  wish  me  to  go  and  work;  I  will  go.  You  desire  me  to 
think  no  more  of  what  I  have  said,  because  they  are  fancies ;  I 
agree.  If  any  one  talks  to  me  about  it,  I  shall  say  it  is  not 
true,  that  I  only  had  fancies  in  my  head." 

"Will  you  go  and  work  to-day?" — "If  I  am  forced  to  it,  I 
must." 

"Will  you  go  willingly?" — "I  will  go,  if  I  am  forced." 

"  You  should  say,  that  you  understand  it  is  to  your  interest 
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to  go  and  work.  WillyoiigoirilfinglyyTaBonioT*'  Thepaliait 
lietitetedy  and  the  douche  was  agun  giTen,  when  he  qmekly 
saidt  ^^TeSy  air,  all  that  I  said  to  yon  waa  n<ni8eii8e ;  I  will  go  to 
work." 

<<Toa  hare  heen  mad?"— <<No,  I  have  not  been  mad." — 
«<Yoa  hare  not  been  mad?"— <<I  think  not,  at  kaat."— ''The 
douche  again!" — ^''HaTO  yon  been  mad?" — ^''It  ia  then  being 
mad  to  hare  fandee,  to  see,  and  to  hear?"— ''Tea."— ''Wel^ 
then,  air,  I  have  been  mad.  There  were  ndiher  women,  nor 
men,  nor  companions,  but  it  was  all  madness." 

"  When  yon  think  yon  hear  something  of  thA  kind,  what 
will  yon  say?" — ^"I  shidl  say  it  is  nonsense,  and  not  dwell  on 
it." 

"I  expect  that  to-morrow  yon  come  and  thank  me  for  haying 
lid  yon  of  yoor  foolish  ideas." — "  I  promise  that  I  wiD  worky 
and  thank  you  for  haying  rid  me  of  my  ideas." 

On  the  cTening  of  the  same  day  the  douche  waa  administered 
to  him  by  M.  Auband,  for  having  forgotten  to  go  to  work  during 
the  day 

September  13.  This  morning  A.  came  towards  Lenret,  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  courtyard,  and  thanked  him  for 
having  rid  him  of  his  fancies ;  he  was  waiting  the  hour  to  go  to 
work.  Since  yesterday  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything; 
they  were,  he  said,  illusions ;  he  was  now  convinced  of  it. 

September  14.     The  same  protestations  as  yesterday 

A.  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything,  and  spoke  jestingly  of  his 
past  fancies.  Leuret  tried  to  entrap  him,  but  A.  skilfully 
avoided  it,  always  asserting  that  his  ideas  were  nonsensical. 
....  For  several  days  Leuret  renewed  his  attempts,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. 

September  25.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  radical  cure  of 
A.  This  man,  prior  to  the  latter  treatment,  was  thin  and  me* 
lancholy;  he  had  now  recovered  his  corpulence,  at  the  same  time 
with  his  cheerfulness.  He  slept  quietly,  and  was  good-humored 
to  everybody.  ITe  thought  he  had  seen;  he  thought  he  had  heardy 
were  all  the  expressions  he  made  use  of  in  replying  to  questions 
on  the  different  nature  of  his  hallucinations.  He  asked  for  his 
dismissal,  which  was  granted  to  him  on  the  3d  of  October, 
twenty  days  after  the  long  conversation  of  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember. 
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"The  cure  of  A.,"  says  Leuret,  "was  owing,  doubtless,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  douche ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  care  which 
I  took,  whilst  he  was  in  the  bath,  to  speak  on  all  the  subjects 
connected  with  his  insanity,  and  to  make  him  give  me  rational 
replies. ...  I  was  not  contented  so  long  as  there  was,  or  ap- 
peared to  be  a  mental  reservation  in  his  words.  If  I  had  been 
contented  with  A. 's  reply,  I  should  have  been  at  a  disadvantage, 
and,  probably,  not  have  succeeded.  I  was  not  over  delicate 
towards  his  self-love;  I  obliged  him  to  utter  the  word  *mad,'  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  make  the  idea  of  madness  and  of  his  ma- 
lady inseparable,  by  the  use  of  a  repulsive  epithet. 

"The  bath  treatment  once  over,  I  wished  him  to  work,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  me  proof  of  acting  like  a  rational  man. 

"I  often  spread  traps  for  the  insane,  who,  after  the  douche, 
appear  rational.  I  return  to  them,  pretending  to  be  sorry  for 
the  remarks  I  made,  and  the  distress  I  caused  them,  and,  if 
they  are  caught,  I  show  them  wherein  they  were  deceived,  in 
order  to  put  them  constantly  on  their  guard.  As  in  this  kind 
of  strife,  my  object  was  not  to  punish,  but  to  cure,  of  course, 
I  was  careful  to  proportion  the  stratagems  I  employed  to  the 
degree  of  intellect  of  the  patients  whom  I  addressed."'*' 

This  very  interesting  case,  the  chief  points  of  which  we  have 
extracted,  appears  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
we  have  elsewhere  pronounced  on  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
treatment  of  Leuret,  in  all  cases,  to  patients  in  private  asylums. 
Whatever  talent  the  physician  may  possess  who  puts  this  system 
into  execution,  we  repeat  to  him  that  men  of  education,  accus- 
tomed to  compare,  to  reflect,  and  to  will,  will  not  so  readily 
yield  up  their  ideas,  and  that  dreadful  scenes  might  ensue  on 
telling  them  they  were  mad,  especially  in  obliging  them  to 
acknowledge  it.  That  the  hallucinated  subject  reasons  falsely, 
on  one  or  two  points  is  incontestable,  but  on  the  rest  his  judg- 
ment is  sound;  would  not  this  disposition  of  mind  of  which  he 
is  conscious  contribute  to  strengthen  his  false  sensations?  The 
world  is  full  of  men  of  imperfect  judgment.  Let  them  listen  to 
the  most  eloquent,  persuasive,  and  logical  orator,  but  who 
offends  their  prejudices,  and  not  one  of  their  convictions  will  be 

*  Leuret,  Du  Traitement  moral  de  la  Folie,  p.  186.    Ilallucin^s,  Traite- 
ment  dea  Hallacinations,  1  toL  8yo.  Paris,  1849. 
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duuiged.  Wko,  then,  can  be  pemuded  in  life  T  Tlie  inlBmtdy 
mall  ninnber  ef  thooe  who  are  ^fted  with  %  ecK^  jvdgBettt,  aad 
lively  and  impressible  natores;  the  iiamfnse  majorilj  obey  obIj 
their  passions^  great  or  triYiaL  Is  it  likely  we  can  do  that  for 
nadmen  which  we  cannot  accomplish  for  ratiooal  men  ?  It  is 
certainly  necessaiy  to  distingoish  the  ernnra  lesolting  fimn  die- 
ease  fircoi  those  consequent  on  education,  and  Lenret  waa  ri^it 
in  saying  that  they  conld  ncTcr  prevent  n  few  from  bdicTing  in 
the  immediate  coming  of  the  Mffwiah,  nor  core  esrtun  of  the 
pcqpnlace  of  their  faith  in  s<Nrcery ;  but  have  not  the  errors  whidk 
this  physician  attributes  to  the  disease  their  source  in  edueadon? 
How  can  they  be  conquered  by  an  open  attack  ?  The  victoiy 
may  be  easy  in  n  hospital ;  we  think  it  much  more  rare  in  pri- 
vate asylums,  particularly  when  attempted  on  firm  or  proud 
characters.  All  have  not  been  cured  who  have  undergone  this 
treatment.  Three  years  ago  we  were  consulted  by  n  pnest^ 
who  had  a  mania  that  he  was  n  bishop.  Under  the  douche,  ho 
q>peared  to  recognise  his  error,  and  quitted  Bic&tre.  Theae 
were  his  words :  ^^  I  acknowledged  myself  wrong  because  there 
was  no  other  means  of  escaping  the  punishment,  and  because 
all  my  assertionfl  would  have  been  useless  in  a  place  where  the 
doctor  is  all-powerful ;  but  in  receiving  it,  I  was  not  the  less  per- 
suaded that  all  I  said  was  true."  His  expressions  were  unjust 
and  exaggerated,  but  the  fact  of  dissimulation  existed  neverthe- 
less. In  our  own  practice,  when  recourse  had  been  had  to  dis- 
simulation, the  patients  have  said,  when  out  of  our  hearing: 
**  We  yield  because  we  are  powerless  against  force,  but  we  are 
not  the  less  certain  of  the  reality  of  our  ideas." 

Pariset,  in  an  address  to  the  Academic  de  M^ecine,  has 
made  other  objections  to  this  method.  "What  can  severity  do," 
he  inquires,  "  for  the  hallucinated  ?  on  those  who  are  disturbed 
with  strange  sounds,  voices,  words,  phrases,  or  discourses  ?  .  . 
To  wring  &om  these  unfortunates,  through  suffering,  an  avowal 
that  they  do  not  hear  what  they  do  hear,  is  to  make  them  utter 
a  falsehood,  and  that  falsehood,  by  degrading  them  in  their  own 
eyes,  fills  them  with  hatred  and  disdain  towards  their  physician; 
and  as  they  are  not  insane  from  their  hallucinations,  but  from 
the  false  ideas  attached  to  them,  to  attack  these  ideas  in  order 
to  destroy  them,  to  combat  them  by  arguments  and  violence  in 
order  to  bring  the  patient  back  to  the  single  sentiment  of  his 
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internal  impressions,  is  most  freqnentlj  but  to  imbitter  his  life 
■with  fresh  torments.*'* 

These  objections  do  not  influence  Leuret,  who,  after  refuting 
them,  adds:  "  If  the  recollection  of  the  service  you  have  ren- 
dered the  afflicted  person  does  not  dispel  his  resentment,  be  it 
so ;  let  him  hate  jou,  so  long  as  he  is  cured/'f 

We  will  make  but  one  observation,  which  is,  that  it  is  not 
always  without  bad  results  that  the  insane  person  is  made  to  ac- 
knowledge his  error. 

Case  CLXII.  A  man  named  Vincent  believed  himself  to  be 
so  tall  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  through  the  door 
of  his  room.  His  physician  ordered  that  he  should  be  taken 
through  by  force.  The  order  was  executed,  but  the  consequences 
were  fatal;  for,  in  passing  through,  Vincent  cried  out  that 
they  were  crushing  him,  and  breaking  his  bones,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  so  terrible  that  he  died  in  a  few  days,  reproaching  his 
keepers  for  being  his  murderers.^ 

Science  has  now  admitted  the  conclusion  that  hallucinations 
may  be  successfully  treated.  In  this  point  we  agree  with 
Leuret,  but  we  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  execution.  Whilst  he 
insists  on  his  mode  of  treatment  for  the  generality  of  cases, 
which  he  calls  moral  revulsion  {rSvuhton  morale)^  we  only  think 
it  applicable  to  a  certain  number  of  cases,  determined  by  the 
social  condition  of  the  patients,  their  character,  and  the  quality 
of  their  delirium.  Far  from  reducing  the  treatment  of  halluci- 
nations to  moral  means  only,  we  think  it  necessary  sometimes 
to  have  recourse  to  physical  agents,  sometimes  to  moral  influ- 
ence, and  sometimes  to  a  union  of  the  two  methods.  By  means 
of  this  mixed  treatment,  in  connection  with  the  etiology  and 
symptomatology  of  hallucinations,  numerous  and  durable  succesa 
will  be  obtained,  which,  without  presenting  the  brilliant  cures 
referable  to  the  method  of  Leuret,  will,  amongst  practitioners, 
offer  the  immense  advantage  of  not  encountering  those  nume- 

« 

*  Balletin  de  l'Acad6mie  Royale  de  M6decine,  Paris,  1830,  t.  iv.  p.  83. 
Report  of  M.  Poriset  on  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Blanche,  entitled :  '*  Du  danger 
des  rigueurs  corporelles  dans  le  traitement  de  la  Folie,  Paris,  1839/' — See,  in 
the  biographical  notice  which  we  have  devoted  to  M.  Leuret,  Annal.  Med. 
Psjch.,  t.  iii.  pp.  512  and  520, 1851,  our  appreciation  of  his  method. 

t  Leuret,  op.  eU,  p.  207. 

X  Marcus  Douatus,  Hist.  Med.  Yar.  lib.  iL  cap.  i. 
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torn  asperities  nith  which  our  poor  faumanit;  is  beset.  As  to 
the  choice  of  moral  agencies,  the  phpicirm  miist  be  guided  by 
tiie  tDtliridualitf ,  the  particular  disease,  and  certain  iadications, 
vhich,  notvitltsitaading  they  have  been  ridiculed  under  the  nam« 
of  medical  tact,  are,  nevertheless,  often  tlie  luminous  beacou 
vhich  guide  un  in  difficult  coses. 

Contradiction  and  firmncsa  are  certainly  nsoful,  but  wo  are 
bettor  satisfied  not  to  nttacic  linllucinatiotis  openly,  but  to  take 
them  by  Hlratagora,  and  6ght  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Par- 
thians.  Uallucinated  monomaniacs  differ  from  other  men  only 
hy  holding  some  peculiar  notions;  in  other  rexpects  they  are 
similar.  Mild  methods,  by  which  bo  many  enterprisea  are  con- 
ducted, arc  equally  applicable  to  them ;  therefore,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  to  these  the  preference  in  most  caeca. 

During  our  study  of  hallucinations,  wo  have  established  sere- 
ral  positions.  It  is  evident  that  the  therapeutic  just  mentioned 
is  only  u^oCul  in  some  instances ;  that  in  others  it  cannot  bo  em- 
ployed; that  in  short,  variouit  cases  present  various  symptoms; 
it  is  by  the  examination  of  these  divers  circumstaaces  that  wo 
will  close  our  ch&ptor  on  treatment. 

Jfailucinationi  oompati/ile  with  re<uon  may  be  Habitually 
miinifestfd  without  any  dfrnngcuiput  of  the  intellect;  in  such 
cases,  therapeutic  agents  would  be  nselesa ;  but  there  are  other 
eases  in  irhich  these  phenomena  are  distressing,  and  disturb  all 
pence  and  tranquillity ;  then  physical  remedies  may  speedily 
promote  a  cure.  An  individual  hears  incessantly  the  voice  of  a 
woman ;  although  placing  no  faith  on  the  error  of  the  senses,  he 
seeks  medical  relief.  In  consequcneo  of  some  symptoms,  M. 
Bottcx  applies  leeches  behind  the  cars,  mustard  to  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  mustard  foot-baths  every  night,  the  use  of  new  milk 
and  orgeat  syrup,  with  two  of  Anderson's  pills  for  several  days. 
To  these  remedies  manual  labor  is  added,  and  in  the  course  of 
one  month  the  patient  is  entirely  cured.  It  was  by  bleeding 
that  we  cured  Jladamc of  her  visions. 

In  hallucinations  of  this  nature,  the  cause  must  be  carefully 
sought  out.  Thus,  the  treatment  would  vary  according  to  whe- 
ther they  resulted  from  an  afflux  of  the  blood,  or  an  accumula- 
tion of  bile  in  the  stomach.  The  same  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  caused  by  a  powerful  concentration  of  thought,  or  by  the 
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weakness  of  convalescence.     Hallncinations  created  by  dark- 
ness, terror,  and  imprisonment,  cease  with  the  exciting  causes. 

The  treatment  required  in  simple  hallttcinatianSy  and  in  those 
which  are  complicated  with  insanity  being  the  express  objects  of 
this  book,  we  will  observe  that,  when  mental  alienation  prepon- 
derates, against  that  must  therapeutic  means  be  employed.  It 
is  only  when  the  hallucination  forms  the  striking  characteristic 
of  monomania,  that  it  may  be  successfully  treated.  In  mania 
and  dementia,  hallucinations  only  require  physical  treatment 
when  the  physical  health  of  the  patient  is  deranged.  Some- 
times, however,  mania  is  increased  by  hallucinations  or  illusions. 
In  this  event,  it  should  be  discovered  if  light  or  noise  does  not 
induce  them.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  dark,  and  care  taken  that  no  noise  should  be 
around  him.  Anodynes  are  clearly  indicated.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  patient  must,  on  the  contrary,  be,  placed  in  the 
light.  Bleeding  may  be  found  necessary,  and  relief  will  be  the 
result. 

Delirium  tremens  is  often  accompanied  by  hallucinations,  fre- 
quently of  a  very  importunate  character ;  solitude,  baths,  and 
opium,  remedies  employed  against  mental  diseases,  equally 
triumph  over  hallucinations.  This  kind  of  delirium  offers  a  prac- 
tical fact,  which  should  be  generally  known,  namely,  that  cer^ 
tain  individuals  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fermented  liquor  can- 
not be  deprived  of  it  suddenly  without  distressiiig  symptoms ; 
they  should  be  allowed  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy. 

Drunkenness  may  occasion  very  strange  hallucinations ;  they 
are  commonly  dispelled  when  the  effects  caused  by  fermented 
liquors  cease ;  if  they  persist,  bleeding,  a  purgative,  an  emetic, 
or  an  opiate,  will  usually  free  the  individual  from  their  presence. 

Hallucinations  caused  by  narcotic  suhstanceSy  require,  under 
most  circumstances,  therapeutic  means.  The  treatment  is  evi- 
dent when  they  have  been  occasioned  by  datura  or  belladonna^ 
etc.  The  medicaments  used  are  those  which  belong  to  cases 
of  poisoning  by  those  substances.  When  hallucinations  are 
caused  by  the  use  of  haschisch  or  opium,  nature  must  be  left  to 
herself ;  the  symptoms  will  cease  in  a  few  hours.  If  the  effects 
of  the  opium  be  too  much  prolonged,  appropriate  antidotes  must 
be  applied. 

Nervous  diseases,  such  as  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hypo- 


ffcoadriR^  wd  ngOk  «bMk  u*  Hon  ar  !■»  aMMafadnilgr  Wi> 
liifliMtTiriT,  do  oat  pant  oat  uj  j^BaM  imSmiSaam  mffia^ 
Am  tjmpboBkt  aal—  it  ptvnib  «nr  all  the  tMb  -  WhaK  it  oe- 
ann  ia  vpikifrf,  tits  miiUi  msj  be  nej  Miioqi^  ami  Iha  yil 
cat  ftUenlian  M  nqnnd  (m  the  part  of  4h«  ■oiiiMl  attnilaBL 
Monl  tTMtnent  is  oUeflj  ^qtbokUeto  hypoehaaJrii ;  tat  W 

•  A*  patiflnt  be  »  nun  (rf  elmtion,  onl^tcnad,  tn^aUt^  ■■! 
■itfil,  the  method  of  Leant  maj  hxn  anh^^  dxawbada. 
Wlwi  haDtusiiwtioBa  wlach  have  aiiaaiia  niglitware  Bytiai 

'  an  mkinft  w  irhoi  thej  an  ni^tlf  rqndaoed,  it »  neeenaiy 
to  han  reeoaree  ta  ■edkri  adviea.  Srciy  oagaa  aheaM  ha  ob- 
aaJned  irUh  the  gneatart  attoitieB,  for  it  aot  aBfreqaanily  h^> 
peni  ia  thie  eaie  that  they  are  oonneated  mlh  adaraaga^aaft 
«f  the  digeatiTe  oigaaa.  At  othar  thaaa,  a  Meval  aaaotion,  or  m 
fainfol  impnariMi  win  eaaie  than,  firiieafciae^eahief  awaa^ 
fltt  irhon  ereiy  ni^t  a  mmmn  tmng  htawoU,  and  lAo  wa*  •• 
terrified  that  ha  me  Ska  a  media,  Two  or  three  VMWtnm  ' 
t)(WB  with  hie  phyndan  effected  fan  eare.  In  another  eaae,  mtm- 
tkned  by  the  ease  phyriaiaa,  it  i 


Hmllncin&tions  may  be  exhibited  in  dreamt,  and  precede  the 
appearance  of  insuiity;  they  have  then  a  distressing  cfasraeter, 
wluch  fact,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  temperament  of 
the  person,  his  antecedents,  and  any  bodily  disorders  may  point 
oat  the  path  to  be  ptirsned.  A  jndicions  employment  of  medical 
means  may  perhaps  succeed  in. checking  the  development  of 
insanity.  When  hallncinationa  dbtnrb  the  rest  of  the  insane, 
they  require,  in  most  cases,  the  employment  of  remedies. 
Bleeding,  purging,  and  a  bath  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  insure 
relief. 

Eerttay  frequently  attaches  itself  to  a  morbid  nerrons  orer- 
excitability,  which  can  only  be  calmed  by  therapentie  agents. 
According  to  the  cases,  physical  or  moral  means  sfaoold  be 
adopted.  In  the  Swedish  epidemic,  of  which  Dr.  Sooden  re- 
cently gave  a  description,  die  dimination,  and,  probably,  the 
cessation  of  the  malady  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
non-accomplishment  of  the  promises  made  by  the  hallucinated 
ecstatics.  Let  ns  add,  however,  that,  in  this  moral  epidonic, 
medicine  was  frequently  useful. 

The  treatment  of  hallocinations  which  are  consequent  on 
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aetUe  delirium^  and  in  those  maladies  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  different  categories  which  we  have  enumerated,  constitute 
nothing  special;  it  is  almost  always  such  as  is  proper  to  each 
of  these  affections.  The  false  sensations  created  by  fever, 
disappear  with  it.  We  recollect  the'  case  of  a  young  man,  of 
sanguine  temperament,  who,  being  suddenly  attacked  with  a 
violent  cephalalgia,  with  fever,  saw  shadows  flying  before  him, 
amongst  which  he  chiefly  distinguished  that  of  a  female  in 
white.  At  times  he  recognized  the  falseness  of  these  sensations, 
whilst  at  others  he  would  address  these  fantastic  personages, 
and  express  his  surprise  at  their  appearance. 

On  the  following  day,  these  illusions  had  entirely  passed 
away.  Sometimes,  however,  hallucinations  persist  after  the 
fever  has  ceased.  In  such  a  case  bleeding  is  necessary,  either 
by  leeches  or  cupping,  with  purgatives,  and  baths  with  cold 
affusions ;  and,  in  cases  where  they  do  not  yield  to  these  vari- 
ous means,  a  blister  might  be  successfully  applied. 

Intermittent  fevers  sometimes  become  complicated  with  halln« 
cinations.  Should  this  symptom  be  prolonged  in  convalescence, 
sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  resorted  to. 

Hallucinations  are  frequently  observed  in  typhuSy  and  we  have 
remarked  them  also  in  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever.'*'  They,  in 
general,  disappear  in  proportion  as  strength  returns.  It  may, 
however,  happen  that  the  overthrow,  which  the  nervous  system 
has  received,  prolongs  them  much  beyond  the  ordinary  time. 
Tonics  and  a  good  hygienic  regimen  are  extremely  essential 
under  such  circumstances.  With  the  re-establishment  of  health, 
the  errors  of  the  senses  cease. 

A  morbid  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  is  sometimes  an 
occasion  of  hallucinations.  The  organs  must  then  be  examined, 
which,  in  fact,  should  always  be  done  when  any  derangement  is 
manifested  in  the  economy;  cooling  and  refreshing  drinks,  and 
a  dietetic  regimen,  are  the  only  means  required.  Hallucination 
may  arise  from  the  presence  of  some  substance  offensive  to  the 
stomach.  One  of  our  brethren  reported  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
saw  visions  whenever  she  partook  of  coffee;  here  may  be  re- 
peated the  aphorism :  SubUxtd  eausdy  tollitur  effeetus. 

*  See  the  work  of  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubrj,  in  which  the  identity  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  is  powerfuUy  sustained. 
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BUfaMUMiiOiui  luim  ben  aguMijfceted  m  the  sort  firam  db% 
tiws.  The  JBlMiiify  A  Jiw^MoI  idates  d^ 
•Iter  an  ettadc  of  geuW  1i^>^  Mseiled  bj  phmtoBMi.  8hm  wm 
esred  of  this  disliirbNiee  of  tiie  eenaae  by  fitmyl^iwM  oa  iImi 
freti  gentle  Bedkane,  end^  aboTe  ell,  bj  a  digbl  tiH^^aA  of  bar 
diaeeae.  Som^iniea  halluffinatiwia  appear  in  tbe  laat  ataga  i# 
cknmie  dUeoMa;  an  a|preeable  ampriae^  in  tbia  €aa%  baa 
tbrir  inalantaneoiia  eennatian  Wbmi  tbeyocearintbe 
ni  ec«iTaleaeenee»  good  nomafamenti  pure  air^  and  tonioa  am 
tbe  moat  adtable  lemediea. 

Itwonld  beeaay,on  eiamimng  tbe  laany  wndoi  on  paAokgj^ 

baDneinatkna.  We  bam  linked  onraefarea  la  Iboaa  vbidi  Mi| 
freqnenilj  oiar  tkat  vpsgtam.  The  eaaea  vbidi  va  baie  mBt^ 
oaledy  wbA  iSksat  analogy,  wiU  point  onft  tbe  rale  of  eondnot  % 
be  followed  in  anaflar  dreamataneea. 

M.  Meh^treooauDBttttdaiaJnany  eaaea  aoeialyynfii^dMaifijL 
ailnation,  tbe  aroidanee  of  any  olgect  connected  wiA  Iha 
ef  the  b^nwrinatiffn^  and  the  nwakening  cf  attention.* 

RncAFmrLAXion. — ^The  treetnMnt  ef  bailrinatimMi  baa 
been  completely  nnnoticed  in  France.  Tbe  examination,  bcnr- 
CTcr,  of  their  causes,  symptoms,  and  particiilarly  of  clinical 
facts,  proves  the  possibility  and  certainty  of  their  core. 

Leoret  was  the  first  to  reduce  to  a  system  the  treatment  cf 
hallucinations.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  hia 
method  is,  that  it  is  too  general  and  too  exdusire. 
*  Etiology,  symptomatology,  and  clinical  facts  prore  that  phy- 
sical and  moral  agents,  separate  or  united,  must  be  used  in  tbe 
treatment  of  hallucinations  according  to  circumstances. 

Solitude  is  a  necessary  measure  in  a  great  many  cases ;  but  it 
must  not  always  be  insisted  on. 

Two  divisions  should  be  established  in  their  treatment ;  that 
of  physical  agency,  and  that  of  moral  means. 

In  physical  treatment,  the  most  useful  therapeutic  agents  are 
bleeding,  refreshing  drinks,  baths,  purgatives,  and  blisters,  to 
which  occupation  and  exercise  must  be  added.  In  a  case  of 
d^Urkitm  trememM  we  successfully  applied  thirty  leeches  along 
the  sagittal  suture,  after  having  shaved  the  head. 


*  M:cb^^  Do  delire  des  SessukMis,  pL  S%  ii  Mf. 
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In  hallucinations  with  excitement^  we  have  fonnd  great  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  baths,  prolonged  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours, 
with  irrigation,  according  to  the  method  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures. 

A  violent  shock,  physical  or  moral,  has  often  been  the  means 
of  curing  hallucinations.    . 

Bleeding  even  to  syncope  in  one  case  made  the  patient  blind, 
but  did  not  cure  him  of  his  hallucinations. 

Physical  agents  appear  to  act  generally  in  calming  the  periods 
of  excitement. 

Hallucinations  are  occasionally  cured  by  an  effort  of  nature 
alone.  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  case  of  a  lady,  with  whom 
the  malady,  which  had  lasted  nearly  two  years,  intermitted  every 
other  day. 

Medicaments  may  effect  a  cure,  not  by  their  therapeutic  effects, 
but  by  breaking  the  chain  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  as, 
for  example,  opium  in  greatly  prolonging  the  sleep  of  an  hallu- 
cinated person  far  beyond  the  time  at  which  a  particular  symp- 
tom returns. 

Experience  has  not  yet  decided  on  the  use  of  datura  stramo- 
nium in  cases  of  hallucination. 

Moral  means  may  be  exercised  with  great  success,  but  they 
must  not  be  relied  on  exclusively.  In  their  selection,  the  mind, 
education,  and  nature  of  the  delirium  s^iould  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

That  moral  treatment,  which,  in  following  symptoms,  hastens 
or  retards  its  method  according  to  circumstances,  alters  its 
plans  according  to  persons,  and  proceeds  with  prudence,  appears 
to  us  to  unite  the  greatest  chances  in  favor  of  recovery. 

Leuret's  method  (moral  revulsion)  is  very  difficult  to  apply  to 
persons  habituated  to  reflect,  to  compare,  and  to  will.  The 
obstacles  encountered  in  persuading  by  reasoning,  appear  to  us 
almost  insurmountable  with  insane  persons  of  the  educated 
classes,  especially  when  their  prejudices  are  openly  attacked ; 
we  therefore  think  that  this  method  should  be  restricted  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cases  evidenced  by  the  social  condition  of  the  pa- 
tients, their  general  character,  and  the  quality  of  their  delirium. 

In  the  treatment  of  hallucinations,  recourse  must  sometimes 
be  had  to  physical  means,  sometimes  to  moral,  and  sometimes  to 
the  two  influences  united. 
82 
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Simplo  hallacinHtions,  Bucb  ae  esist  with  inent«]  aliMiatMUkf 
only  rrqiiire  a  use  of  the  meaD8  we  have  just  described;  bot 
those  aro  not  the  only  halluciDations ;  there  are  others  combined 
with  diseases  of  a  different  order,  stich  as  catalepav,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  hypochondria,  fevers,  and  acute  inflammatory  or  chronic 
diBeases,  etc.  Hallucinations  which  are  manifested  in  the  coarse 
of  tbcBc  diseases  should  be  treated  by  methods  more  or  lees 
active ;  often,  sucb  means  alone  aa  are  nsnally  directed  agunat 
the  diseases  themselves.  Moral  treatment  has  been  enccessfbllj 
applied  in  several  instances. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  nee  therapeutic  agents  agunst  ! 
balliioinattons  compatible  with  r 


CHAPTEE   XX. 

OF  HALLUOIKATIONS  OONSIBBRBD  IN  BELATIOK  TO  MEDICAL 

JURISPRUDBNCE. 

The  hallacinated  confounded  with  yagabonds,  robbers,  murderers,  etc. — 1.  In- 
fluence of  hallucinations  on  the  conduct  during  waking  and  sleeping — 2,  Influ- 
ence of  illusions  under  similar  drcumstanoes— 8.  Of  sequestration,  commission 
of  lunacy*  and  competency  to  testify^^Hallucinations  causes  of  iigurious  and 
dangerous  actions,  such  as  suicide,  homicide,  robbery,  arson,  challenges,  duels, 
etc. — Facts — The  occurrences  which  take  place  in  maniacal  delirium  and  in 
acute  delirium  are  often  the  results  of  hallucinations  and  illusions — Sometimes 
hallucination  is  the  real  cause  of  acts  performed  under  the  influence  of  an 
illusion — The  decisions  caused  by  hallucinations  are  sometimes  instantaneous 
— Certain  circumstances,  such  as  darkness,  etc.,  appear  to  fayor  them — The 
hallucinations  of  sleep  may  occasion  crimes — Medico-legal  examination  of 
sudden  hallucinations — Instances  of  illusions  which  haye  caused  crimes — The 
delirium  of  drunkards  is  yery  frequentiy  accompanied  by  hallucinations  and 
illusions — Hallucinations  and  illusions  explain  many  actions  which  appear 
incomprehensible. 

A  FATAL  destiny  seems  to  pursue  the  halluciiiated.  If  he 
escapes  from  the  hospital,  he  finds  the  gates  of  the  prison  clos- 
ing on  him.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  his  disease,  that  he 
is  regarded  as  a  guilty  man  if  he  does  not  pass  for  a  crazy  man. 

How  often,  indeed,  have  we  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  men,  charged  with  vagrancy,  robbery,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  murders,  were  only  unfortunate  persons  who  had 
yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  hallucinations  and  insanity.  "*" 

It  is  only  a  diort  time  ago  that  the  Q-azeUe  des  TrihuTuiux 
related  the  misfortunes  of  a  poor  deranged  man,  confined  at  La 
Force  as  a  vagabond : — 

Case  CLXIII.  Last  week  a  man,  about  forty  years  old, 
named  Auguste  Victor  Chevillard,  appeared  before  the  correc- 

*  We  protest  against  the  too  extended  definition  that  has  been  given  to 
the  word  monomania.  There  is  no  doabt  that  the  ssgis  of  insanity  has 
fireqaently  protected  real  criminals. 
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timal  tribanal,  diarged  with  -fgrnaej.     Tbe  iMohflNBoe  of 
liis  ufiraray  his  mehiidioly,  liis  mmJaiiiig  gua^fvfo  tiie  ooivfc 
reoson  to  siq^pooo  tbftt  this  ma  miglil  not  li»fO  tto  noo  of  Ui 
■onaoB;  and  IL  Briono  do  BoiBinoiii  wis  ooundi^^ 
pronding  jodgo^  Salmoii,  to  oiammo  hSrn^  deddo  uprnt  liis 
tol  Btalo,  and  mako  liis  roport  on  tho  aobjool  to  tto  oouri. 

At  tho  hearing  on  this  day,  Dr.  Brieno  do  BombobI 
pwtod  as  foHoiTB:  ^I  iront  to  tiie  prison  vlmo  Cihoffllaid 
oonfinod,  and  talked  long  nitk  liim.  I  asked  to  wkat  lie  aifr- 
tribnted  his  misery  and  vagabond  oonJErtion.  To  this  qnestian 
he  replied,  with  heaming  qreS|  and  npA  and  Tiolent  gmitioala 
tion :  *It  to  my  enraues  who  parsne  me  ofory where;  thqr  htsn 
ninedme;  8tiD,tiieya«e  not  satisfied;  tteyanesl  me  inlhn 
streets,  and  dirast  bw  into  prison.' — ^Bnt  lAo  are  those 
miesr— <I  do  not  see  diem,  hot  I  hear  Ihem;  thoy  talk  to 
and  whiqper  in  my  ears;  dmy  wodd  take  aS  I  hste  left;  hA 
they  shall  not  have  it,  even  if  ihey  kill  m^  far  I  wiU  wmtBam 
it  with  the  last  Inresth  I  dr«w.  Sndi  as  yon  see  me^  I  sm  ysl 
rioher  than  the  Bmperar  of  China  and  die  Eing  of  Mogador; 
I  possess  the  key  of  die  tieasmes;  and  I  oan  a^oh  wktever  I 
will,  and  yet  be  no  poorer.' 

^^  For  a  time,"  said  M.  de  Boismont,  '*  I  coincided  with  the 
halluciDatioDS  of  this  poor  man,  and  asked  him  where  his  trea- 
sures were.     ^  They  are  in  Prossia,'  he  replied,  with  confidence, 
*but  I  have  nerer  been  there;  I  hare  been  farther — ^to  Cal- 
cutta— but  nerer  to  Prussia.    I  should  want  two  thousand  franca 
for  the  Tojage  and  expenses;  my  bitter  enemies  prerent  me 
from  finding  as  much.'     *  Do  you  think  that  your  enemies  get 
into  jour  prison  ?    K  they  do,  I  will  giro  notice  to  the  direct<H', 
who  will  take  precautions  that  you  may  be  left  in  peace.'     '  It 
would  be  needless ;  they  would  come  through  the  walls.' 
'     ^^  On  quitting  la  Force,"  ccmtinues  M.  de  B<ranont,  **  I  went 
to  Bic^tr^ ;  from  1830  to  1843,  CheTillazd  had  been  recoTed 
there  seren  times.     The  m«noranda  on  the  registers,  written  by 
several  medical  men  in  the  house,  prored  that  he  had  been  fre- 
quently attacked,  sometimes  with  a  restless  insanity,  at  others 
with  melancholy ;  and  had  beoi  once  brought  in  for  an  attempt 
on  his  Hie.    I  yesterday  w^nt  again  to  see  him  at  La  Force ;  he 
b  uihler  the  same  influence;  his  enemies  continue  to  pursue 
him,  and  he  still  holds  the  key  of  his  trensnres.    Sndi  are  the 
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facts  which  I  have  collected.  My  opinion  is,  that  this  man  is 
under  the  inflaence  of  hallucinations  which  disturb  his  reason. 
Perhaps,  if  he  were  subjected  to  a  long  treatment,  he  might  at- 
tain to  greater  calmness,  but  he  could  never  be  trusted  alone ; 
it  would  be  best  to  send  him  back  to  BicStre. 

"  At  this,  Chevillard,  who  did  not  utter  a  word  during  the 
report  of  the  doctor,  said  in  a  low  voice :  *  I  will  go  no  more  to 
BicStre ;  it  is  an  inquisition ;  they  all  say  that  I  am  mad.  Well ! 
there  is  something  for  the  unbelievers.'  Saying  this,  he  put 
into  the  clerk's  hand  a  little  square  piece  of  paper,  written  on 
both  sides.     On  the  face  was  written : —    * 

"  *  9th  November,  1844.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  held 
of  me,  I  engage  to  provide  a  happy  fate  and  a  prosperous  and 
very  agreeable  life  to  the  person  who  can  lay  out  four  or  five 
thousand  francs,  and  to  give  him  a  profit  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  francs  a  day.' 

"On  the  reverse  : — 

"  *  Whoever  may  have  only  two  or  three  thousand  francs  to 
lay  out,  may  easily  and  securely  obtain  a  profit  of  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  francs  per  month. 

"  ^  Seeing  is  believing  ! ! ! 

"  *  Chevillard, 
"  *  Rue  SairU- Jacques-la  Boucheriey  No.  14, 

d  Paris  (Discharged).' 

"  The  tribunal  dismissed  the  case,  and  ordained  that  Chevil- 
lard should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  administrative 
authority."* 

And  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  this  man,  'who 
is  convinced  that  he  is  surrounded  with  enemies;  that  he  sees 
them  before  him,  hears  their  threats,  abuses,  pursues,  and  en- 
deavors to  strike  and  kill  them,  by  a  singular  aberration  of 
mind — which  has  been  an  object  of  study  with  us  in  our  article 
on  illusions — should  transform  the  figures  of  his  keepers  into 
those  of  his  imagined  enemies,  the  most  serious  consequences 
might  result  from  the  error. 

Hallucinations  in  the  example  just  given,  have  paralyzed  the 
strength  of  the  individual ;  absorbed  by  his  one  idea,  he  cannot 

*  Gaiette  des  Tribunauz,  D6cembre,  1844. 


fidAtt^  whore  a  wm^  VMkr  IwJfcidnatian,  BMnoped,  m  ftp 
iNmderiH*  ^  Wf  riiioii,  irifiB^  du^^ 
ariitod  UMdf  m  tUf  bloofy  alter  7 

Irtrj  ftpw^ffteonfti  ifakbr  etMii  aad  vo  kfe^ 
jMOBgit  tiiwi  tha  toUowiag  datefli; — 

Oin  OliUy.  Qm  of  tlmt  lioirftie  dnuMi  nUdi  tonillr 
hvmmoAtjf  it  thuf  rakted  bj  tike  BumnIi  pi4fmi  :«— 

^▲d«pl0t«M6#r«t  yfttardigr  moraing  botfiied  the  9 
taiitt  of  IIm  (^itrtbr  da  MMthi  ra  Amiagi^  i&  dds 
Madamt  X«  (a  7^f«Mk  wotttiii  agad  duity-two]^  manied, 
having  a  praM^  littla  girl  of  eightam  montbiy  inhaUted  * 
bar  in  thia  quarter. 

**  Har  bntbandi  a  profaiaor,  had  been  absent  far  aeTaral  ^tfjB 
at  TirUmonty  wfaiHra  he  expected  a  fdtoatim  in  a  aohoel ;  hiairift^ 
irbcte  religioaa  ideaa  had  for  some  time  been  Tecy.mneh  euiied^ 
and  had  even  on  seTeral  oecaaiona  taken  the  form  of  haUmniah 
tions,  was  attacked  during  the  night  with  a  fit  of  homicidal 
monomania ;  she  thought  she  saw  angels,  who  commanded  her 
to  kill  her  child  in  order  that  it  might  become  an  angel  likewise ; 
her  husband  also  appeared  to  her,  crowned  with  white  roses ;  he 
was  wounded,  and  held  weapons  in  his  hands.  In  this  state,  he 
informed  her  that  he  had  destroyed  himself  in  order  to  enter 
paradise,  and  invited  her  to  kill  her  child  and  herself  in  order 
to  rejoin  him  in  the  abodes  of  bliss. 

'^  This  unfortunate  woman  soon  executed  the  dreams  of  her 
diseased  brain ;  she  smothered  her  child  with  her  hands,  after 
having  vainly  attempted  to  choke  it  with  crumbs  of  bread.  The 
poor  little  victim  being  dispatched,  she  endeavored  to  commit 
suicide,  and  stabbed  herself  in  several  places  under  the  left 
breast  with  a  small  pocket-knife;  but  pain,  and  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  doubtless,  struggled  against  her  monomania, 
and  made  her  abandon  this  weapon.  She  then  lay  down  by  the 
corpse  of  her  child,  hoping  that  God  would  not  long  delay  to 
call  her  to  himself,  and  reunite  her  to  her  child. 

*^In  this  melancholy  situation  she  was  discovered  on  Saturday 
morning.    As  soon  as  the  authorities  heard  of  it,  the  king's 
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attomej,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peacei  and  Drs.  Jolly  and 
Yanderlaer  visited  the  spot,  and  having  decided  on  the  mental 
state  of  this  unhappy  mother,  she  was  conveyed  to  St.  John's 
Hospital. 

'^By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  husband  arrived  unexpectedly 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  maniac  wife  and  the  corpse  of 
his  child  were  being  conveyed  to  the  hospital." 

These  two  examples,  selected  from  many  others,  will  serve  as 
an  introducti6n  to  the  study  of  hallucinations  considered  in 
their  relation  to  medical  jurisprudence  and  civil  institutions. 

The  importance  of  this  study  has  already  been  implied  in  its 
symptomatology  and  the  specific  cases  given.  It  is  beginning  to 
be  understood  that  a  number  of  those  strange  acts,  placed  hereto^ 
fore  in  the  annals  of  crime,  are  referable  to  insanity,  and,  above 
all,  to  hallucinations. 

The  subject  is  so  highly  interesting  that  we  must  enter  fully 
upon  its  developments.  We  shall  examine,  first,  the  influence  of 
hallucinations  on  the  conduct,  waking  and  sleeping;  secondly, 
that  of  illusions  under  analogous  circumstances ;  and,  thirdly, 
inquire  at  what  point  hallucinations  demand  sequestration  and 
commission  of  lunacy,  and  whether  this  state  of  mind  does  not 
require  the  acts  of  the  person  under  examination  to  be  con- 
sidered invalid. 

Hallucinations  may  be  the  cause  of  many  reprehensible  and 
dangerous  resolves.  Some  madmen  commit  suicide,  in  order  to 
escape  the  vision  which  haunts  them;  others  steal,  because  a 
voice  constantly  insists  that  the  object  they  take  belongs  to 
them.  Some  are  incendiaries;  and  a  great  number  utter  insults 
and  menaces,  strike,  and  even  commit  murder. 

A  man  may  be  found  in  a  secluded  spot  with  evident  marks  of 
having  met  with  a  violent  death.  The  first  thought  that  occurs 
to  the  mind  is,  that  a  crime  has  been  committed ;  but  it  may  have 
been  a  suicide,  and  this  unhappy  termination  may  have  been  the 
result  of  a  false  sensation.  A  clerk,  believes  that  he  sees  the 
gendarmes  surrounding  him,  to  seise  and  bear  him  away  to  the 
scaffold.  Wishing  to  save  his  wife  from  dishonor,  he  stands  a 
whole  night,  whilst  she  sleeps,  with  an  open  razor  at  her  throat. 
Fortunately  his  idea  takes  another  direction,  and  he  casts  the 
weapon  from  him.  On  the  following  day,  still  tormented  by 
the  sight  of  his  persecutors,  and  unable  longer  to  support  it,  he 


.titoem  of  dl  ir^  faMlw  hfl%  heart  foiiBM  iiAM 
iriA  «&  eTil  metioiu    TlieM  toioot  did  aol  hmm  Vm  ma  iaflteni 
of  ropose.    BBs  fiuifly  aiid  friends  eiidM^orad  to  eooi^Brt  1» 
He  ftfqpeared  ta  liwe  obteitted  ealm&Mi  of  iBDidy  sad  weiil  iqp 
itun  to  go  to  TOtt  ^  A  ftiw.  miiiiileo  aftonraards  il  was  diiH 
ootwod  that  ke  liad  hmig  IiottidfL 

'  Oisa  OLZY.  A  ladf  had  htoaght  i^  wk  o^phaa  girl,  whom 
oho  treated  with  great  kiiidiien.  Some  raUiita  were  pveil  into 
tiie  dwrge  of  the  lAikL  An  ides  oane  i&to  her  head  that  if 
Ae  UUed  tiiem  die  wovid  he  driven  awaj.  fhe  prabahle 
•eqiMioee  of  ihie  evil  aetioa  aeted  ao  fiiteiUf  on  her 
tion  Aat  ahe  iiiallf  heard  *  voiee  denrii^;  her  teUll  ^eaa 
miiak,  The  ■wwre  t^rtiied  ahe  heeaiae  at  Aa  coaaaelj  the 
VmA&t  rang  the  voiee  in  h^r  ear,  finr  ahe  theim^  of  nelUng 
ilea.  Thni  eontinnaltf  tonnented,  and  not  heii^  able  to 
troa  her  idea,  ahe  Aeiqipit  to  rid  heraelf  of  it  ^  yid^^ 
Ae  raUiita  wwe  deatrojred.  LongaflerwaidithiBnahqppjgjU 
eeauutted  auoida*^ 

BfOTf  one  mnet  hawe  oeeaaionaliy  iiumhedthe  aaddi  tiae  of 
painfViI  ideas  in  the  mind,  whose  persistoioe  is  reallj  strange. 
It  seems  impossible  to  drire  them  away.  The  force  of  eridence 
can  alone  trinmph  orer  them.  This  singolar  state  lasts  some- 
times sereral  days,  and  particolarly  with  nerrons  poaons.  B«t 
if  by  some  means  the  idea  is  not  repulsed  it  becomes  fixed,  and 
the  organintion  is  snbdned  beneath  its  ^rannical  powm*.  The 
imsislibitity  of  certain  ideas  is  prored  by  a  thonsand  examples. 
The  writer  of  Pimd  threw  himsdf  into  the  Thames ;  and  when 
he  was  asked  to  giTe  a  reason  for  this  act,  he  rallied  that  he 
had  been  dnren  to  it  in  spite  of  himarff.  The  barber  spoken  of 
by  Forbes^  made  a  gash  in  the  throat  of  a  pcnon  whom  he 
was  sharing^  bat  he  coald  not  explain  why  he  did  it,  etct 

The  ejnmples  ot  thb  dass  are  namefons,  and  tha>e  is  m» 
doabt  that  insanity  and  hallacinadons  make  mp  a  gremt  nwmber 
of  the  Ikt  of  saicides  eidiibited  yearly  in  the  pnUic  lecoids^ 


Ftetft.  l^U.  |«i^  d£!i». 

t  nctlMui  de  Ofemiua,  IV  U  F«fie  iMMtufe  m  pnt  d^ 
>»ikM0^^  .awM;.  JKnL  AydL  i.  m.  au.  ISSl,  pfc  907  s^  C9 s. 
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In  each  of  the  cases  just  cited,  the  cause  of  suicide  was  evident 
But  it  is  not  always  thus ;  if  the  clerk  had  cut  the  throat  of  his 
wife  and  had  then  drowned  himself,  it  is  probable  this  bloody 
tragedy  would  have  been  attributed  to  any  but  the  real  motives. 

Again,  suicide  may  be  occasioned  by  a  voice  apparently  from 
the  street,  calling  to  the  hallucinated  ;  he,  hastening  to  obey 
the  call,  will  be  precipitated  from  the  window,  under  the  idea 
that  he  is  walking  out  of  his  room.  A  madman  imagines  that 
he  sees  a  bright  chariot  waiting  to  transport  him  to  heaven  ;  he 
opens  his  window,  walks  quietly  out  to  mount  the  chariot,  and 
falls  on  the  pavement. 

Suicide  often  occurs  in  maniacal  delirium  and  acute  delirium, 
which  accompany  febrile  affections.  When  it  has  been  possible 
to  discover  the  origin  of  these  catastrophes,  it  has  constantly 
been  found  that  they  were  the  result  of  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions, which  engendered  panic  terrors ;  and  that  there  are,  as 
regards  motives,  fewer  suicides  than  attempts,  induced  by  a 
sentiment  of  self-preservation,  to  escape  from  chimerical  dangers. 
I  remember,  says  Marc,  a  patient  attacked  with  typhus,  when 
that  disease  raged  in  the  city,  who  would  have  thrown  himself 
from  the  window  had  he  not  been  prevented.  When  this  deli- 
rium was  reduced,  he  recollected  perfectly  that  he  thought  him- 
self pursued  by  a  horrible  phantom,  from  which  he  was  endeav- 
oring  to  escape.'*' 

If  hallucinations  be  a  cause  of  suicide,  they  no  less  fre- 
quently occasion  attempts  against  the  lives  of  others.  Sad  and 
melancholy  ideas,  and  fear,  concur  singularly  in  producing  these 
acts.  The  fear  of  the  police  ai)d  of  the  pursuit  of  enemies,  has 
in  a  great  measure  taken  the  place  of  the  dread  of  the  devil  and 
of  spirits ;  although,  for  several  years  past,  demonomania  has 
again  dawned  on  the  horizon.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  be  consulted  on  the  cases  of  madmen  who  think  themselves  a 
mark  for  persecution,  and  whose  death  is  being  sought  for  by 
poisoning  or  assassination.  I  was  called  to  attend  a  lady,  who 
appeared  in  full  possession  of  her  reason.  She  said  to  me,  with 
the  greatest  coolness :  '^  Sir,  eight  days  since,  in  going  to  mass, 
I  perceived  that  I  was  followed  by  ill-looking  men.     On  leaving 

*  Marc,  de  la  Folia  consider^e  dans  bqs  rapports  avec  lea  qaestioiui 
medico-jadiciairea,  2  voL  8?o.  Paris,  1840,  t  iL  p.  156. 
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fiiiM ifciji  As  fmkK  ^mf  hum  yhMtl  >  hiiar  tugmmlk  tte 
MB,  m  oidtr  to  Mter  97  lOiM ;  tal «  Minv 
Bf ir jtoiy  i>  tfyh^  to  Imbji  ai0 ;  I  la  wmiwiadaA  wiA 
ipns.''    TUf  wiely  <^  mowmawii  dbnotfr  afamjs 
Inllimaatioiui  <^  m^  uAhmsmg, 

She  pdiBBts  nko  we  ionMBtodby  AaMitei^ 
impnfm  inwds  and  inadti  «e  wliiqpcnd  Itado  tiieir 
fcwerl  Ami  jhey  «re  qpolwn  ffl  <^  aad  lootod  om  Miniiae,  Im 
mrder  to  eeetpe  dieae  innojanoesy  soiiie  aaek  Mfiftnifl^  iJitngi 
fhoM  inoMMiitijy  sad  eadeavor  to  omoeal  iheir  tCMes;  o&«r% 
dF  a  bolder  diaiaekery  fiM6  Aflir  ninpMd  eMOUM 
then,  wbo  &o  deiibt  hH  vider  tbe  blove  «f  AaM 

CiraOIZYL  ^'Li  1881,"  eeje IL  Chwdder,  »I im mi^f 
my  from  Lycne  to  St  ijBoar.  We  nere  fawimdMeeedk;* 
fiieet  and  myedf  m  Am  eMq»^  ^nd  ea  cfioer  e&d  enolbir  per? 
eoninlheifttoffior.  Hie  eHeer bed  fiJIea irto  jerjowe If ee>lee| 
he  bed  been  bapnum&ij  diemieefd  frrnn  bie  n^ieeBti  end  eenl 
toSlreebcnng.  He  entered  tbe  eoedk  very  fueCfy ;  Wl  ne  bad 
scarcely  gone  half  a  leagae,  when  he  uttered  yiolent  shridu. 
He  said  he  was  insulted,  and  demanded  reparation.  He  called 
to  the  conductor,  and  made  him  stop  the  carriage,  when  he 
hastily  mounted  on  the  imperial,  where  he  thought  he  heard  the 
Toice  of  a  man  named  Pouzet,  with  whom  he  had  had  some  differ- 
ences in  the  regiment;  he  sought  him  ererywhere.  Not  finding 
him,  he  re-entered  the  carriage  in  the  greatest  agitation ;  con* 
tinning  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  individual,  who  still  insulted 
him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  discharged.  He  became 
much  enraged,  and  insisted  on  fighting  him.  We  arrived  at 
Meximieux  at  midnight ;  whilst  the  horses  were  being  changed, 
this  unfortunate  being  got  out,  drew  his  sword,  and  exclaimed : 
'  Pouzet,  come  out  from  your  concealment !  Come  and  fight  I 
These  gentlemen  will  be  witnesses.  If  you  do  not  show  yourself, 
and  I  as^as8inate  you,  the  blame  will  rest  on  your  cowardice.' 
As  Pouzet  did  not  appear,  the  officer  again  mounted  the  impe- 
rial, and  thrust  his  sword  several  times  into  the  packages  with  the 
idea  of  stabbing  his  enemy.  ^  Where  has  he  hidden  himself?' 
he  exclaimed:  '  I  hear  the  coward  ;  he  insults  me,  but  I  cannot 
find  him.' 
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^'  Finally,  he  again  got  into  the  carriage,  but  his  agitation  and 
fiirj  lasted  until  our  arrival  at  Buoy,  where  we  stopped  for 
breakfast.  The  priest  endearored  to  calm  him — ^begged  him  to 
forget  his  injuries,  and  pardon  his  enemy.  '  I  consent.  Mon- 
sieur I'Abb^,'  said  the  officer;  ' be  our  mediator.  But  let  him 
show  himself! — ^let  him  acknowledge  his  wrongs ! — let^iim  stay 
his  insults  !  Do  you  not  hear  the  coward  ?  He  continues  to 
insult  me  ;  he  says  I  have  been  discharged ;  it  is  false — I  have 
only  changed  my  regiment.  Pouzet,  show  yourself!  come  and 
fight !  If  you  do  not,  I  will  report  you  everywhere  as  a  villain. 
They  will  spit  in  your  face,  and  tear  off  your  epaulettes.'  We 
offered  him  breakfast,  but  he  declined.  This  agitated  state 
lasted  until  our  arrival  at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  where  he  was  taken 
to  the  hospital."* 

With  the  progress  of  the  moral  affection,  all  the  means  em- 
ployed by  these  patients  to  escape  the  plots  of  their  enemies  are 
ineffectual.  They  introduce  themselves  into  their  dwellings, 
annoy  them  constantly ;  speak  ironical,  injurious,  and  menacing 
words ;  appear  to  them  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  silence  of  night. 
Frequently,  illusion  is  combined  with  hallucination,  and  they 
see  enemies  in  every  person  whom  they  meet. 

When  the  disorder  has  reached  this  point,  the  patient  becomes 
80  exasperated  that  he  resolves  to  escape  this  constant  and 
frightful  torment  by  suicide.  This  result  more  frequently 
takes  place  when  he  thinks  that  his  enemies  wish  to  be  rid  of 
him  by  means  of  poison.  He  then  frequently  refuses  all  kinds 
of  nourishment,  because  it  tastes  badly,  or  has  a  suspicious  odor, 
and  thus  he  dies  of  hunger.  At  other  times  the  insane,  furious 
at  these  persecutions,  form  projects  of  vengeance,  strike,  wound, 
or  kill  the  first  person  whom  they  meet,  and  who,  as  they  say, 
pays  for  the  rest.  Under  some  circumstances,  they  conceive 
a  hatred  for  their  nearest  relative,  or  the  person  whom  they 
most  frequently  see,  and  their  act  in  this  case  may  impose  on 
inexperienced  minds,  who  look  on  it  as  an  act  of  revenge. 

Insane  hallucinated  persons  of  this  class  are  in  general  very 
formidable,  and  the  examples  we  shall  give  will  justify  our  asser- 
tion. 

Case  GLXYIL  Mr.  B.  de  G.  was  engaged  in  an  office  under 

*  Bottez,  op.  cii. 
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gOTeriiBieiity  and  inhibited,  preHmufy  to  lik  arrital  in  Flirifl,  • 
protindal  town,  where  hie  mode  of  Hfe  omted  nmoh  attentioii. 
He  suddenly  ehangidd  Ids  hKUtA^  and  took  his  meals  out,  no  ona 
loaeir  where.  At  times,  he  oooked  his  food  during  Ae  night;  ani 
wi»n  he  dined  in  town,  he  wepMnot  tench  anj  dish  nntil  it  had 
heen  tasted  bj  others.  Snoh  was  his  misferast  that  he  doaoi 
his  do<Krs  with  sereral  locks,  and  made  those  who  Came  to  aea 
him  wait  a  h>ng  time  for  admisskm.  ht  ord^r  to  defy  cnrioeity', 
he  vpcke  of  projected  Toyages  whidi  he  had  no  intention  of 
miking*  His  gloomy  and  nneonrteoas  character  had  ermted 
antipathies  towards  him,  which  his  superior  desired  to  aTort  hjr 
q>esking  kindty  with  him  on  the  snbject ;  bat  he  cooBy  repliedi 
^at  there  was  an  association  of  poisoners,  hearted  by  <me  Ha^ 
rope  (an  imaginary  personage),  whose  agents  pmrsned  him  OToryw 
where,  and  had  partially  sncceeded  in  their  attempts  <m  him, 
once  he  snffered  the  most  dreadM  pains  in  his  bcw«ib. 

Shortly  after  his  arriyal  in  Paris,  he  told  thd  clerks  in  Ma 
office  that  he  had  seen  a  man  hidden  behind  a  hedge,  who  waa 
abont  to  fire  on  him,  or  at  least  who  had  his  gm  pointed,  and 
that  on  his  appjroach  the  murderer  disappeared*  He  added  hk 
assurance  that  a  man,  whom  he  could  not  recognize,  had  come 
in  the  night  to  saw  the  bars  which  closed  his  room-door,  and  he 
asked  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  pistols  from  one  of  the  clerks,  in 
order  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  this  person. 
Going  one  day  to  St.  Germain  by  the  railroad,  he  saw  several 
men  in  the  same  carriage  with  himself  who  looked  at  him  in  a 
very  threatening  manner ;  he  left  them,  took  a  wagon,  and  on 
the  following  day  bought  a  pair  of  pistols.  And  since  then 
some  person  had  attempted  to  stab  him  with  a  poniard. 

This  man  saw  none  but  enemies  surrounding  him,  who  spread 
calumnious  reports,  and  endeavored  to  annoy  and  poison  him. 
Every  one  pointed  at  him,  and  treated  him  as  a  madman,  on 
account  of  his  fears  and  his  mode  of  life.  Above  all,  he  accused 
one  of  the  superior  clerks  of  having  seriously  injured  him,  by 
revealing  his  troubles,  which  he  had  confided  to  him  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy. 

Six  years  previously,  being  at  Fontainebleau,  he  heard  two 
Englishmen  reading  a  mysterious  letter,  in  which  neither  himself 
nor  any  one  of  his  acquaintance  were  mentioned;  but  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  conceived,  and  the  kind  of  conversation  held  by 
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the  foreigners,  inspired  him  with  the  belief  that  persons  were 
suborned  to  destroy  him. 

This  hallucinated  man,  who  always  carried  arms,  said  that  on 
several  occasions  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  using  them,  but 
waited  until  the  individuals  were  near  enough  for  him  to  touch 
them  before  he  fired. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  idea  that  M.  R.  de  G. 
called  on  M.  D.,  who  was  head  of  a  government  office,  and,  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  making  him  the  personification  of 
all  his  imagined  enemies,  fired  two  pistols  at  him,  and  then 
attempted  suicide. 

In  listening  to  the  recital  of  these  events,  all  medical  men 
were  agreed  in  recognizing  an  hallucinated  monomaniac.  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  this  idea  of  poisoning,  and  these  con- 
tinual appearances  of  evil-disposed  persons,  which  had  lasted 
during  eight  years,  had  not  prevented  M.  R.  de  G.  from  filling 
with  distinction  the  administrative  career  which  he  had  em- 
braced, and  that,  on  the  eve  of  his  arrest,  he  was  engaged  in 
drawing  up  a  work  which  did  not  betray  the  slightest  derange- 
ment of  mind. 

The  council-chamber  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  Paris,  after 
a  long  examination,  and  a  medico-legal  inquest,  gave  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  and  placed  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  prefect  of 
police.* 

Gasb  GLXym.  During  the  month  of  May,  the  commissary 
of  police  of  the  seventh  arrandissement  was  called  on  to  establish 
a  murder.  The  culprit  appeared  deeply  afflicted  at  his  crime. 
He  declared  to  the  officer  that  he  had  struck  M.  M.,  because 
every  one  drove  him  to  it ;  that  he  had  no  angry  feeling  against 
him,  but  wished  to  revenge  himself  on  somebody.  The  evidence 
given  by  the  witnesses  proved  that,  after  having  labored  zeal- 
ously for  seventeen  years  in  a  warehouse,  he  had  suddenly 
quitted  it,  because  offensive  proposals  were  whispered  into  his 
ears,  and  he  was  exposed  to  ridicule ;  since  then  he  believed 
himself  to  be  pursued  by  gendarmes  and  police  officers. 

To  the  inquiry,  why  he  struck  M.  M.  with  an  iron  instrument 
freshly  sharpened,  he  replied:  ''I  was  pursued  by  evil-disposed 

*  Brierre  de  BoiBmont,  M6deoine-L6gale  (Annales  M^dico-Psycholog.), 
September  No.  1843. 
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St.  DeidB.    Soma  momlui  befon^  I  ol—^ni.  §m  or 

mdods  w«Ildi« belibd Mb  Ma  MTnS^ 'S^  >^ 
MrtlMKilMir    looridaoiiiJkmtliitlMtiMiirtliriiiy 

mB  for  this  reaaon  that  I  ahidrpened  tlM  pool  of  ft  fle^  fti^  £ 
4ttd,if  AejwmttokmMb  I  BUtddfaiidBija^ 

Kma  tlM  i«fort»  whidi  wt  gim  m  Mucarl  wdL  WL  ¥mam^ 
So j«s  vat  fliot  to  Bkltitty  irlum  1m  ftMtA  Mf^^ 
itato  <^  apaflgr*  Wo  laamed  mi  oaM»  of  o«r  wiia  that  ka  kai: 
straek  a  knife  into  one  at  tke  attendanta^  iHkan^  ko  kai  afti 
QQOiphint  to  onke  against  kim;  lim  wtUkwm  nhtaiaafdoaBS 
^*  Two  mointka  ainoe^  tkjmmgfnmAedwmmlkfkmKjdmmlA 
air;  ko  kad  nado  k«t  a  fev  alifB»  vkos,  kohiag  aft 
i|  i^aiSy  ko  tMMd  aaddonfynMiid  on  aM^aad 
wikBit^  via  ft  knife  m  Ao  loft  aido  Oat  Oe  IMa 
against  ft  koj,  and  mwo  wnmj  nUok  I  tm  ianalJy  kad 
poefc^  Wkilatkowaoatvflm^^aadaidiaoqaandyykaiipnaflk^ 
mo  witk  k^ffiag  baomod  kan,  Olid  alao  Ui  mfo  aa^  Ify 

<q^nion  is,  that  ko  kaa  kaUneinatioDa." 

On  being  interrogated,  Soyei  acknowledged  that  ko  kad 
formerly  been  insane,  but  bad  been  cored.  When  spoken  to 
about  the  attendant  whom  he  had  stabbed,  ho  allowed  that  ko 
had  wandered  for  a  moment;  but  added,  ^^he  bnmed  me,  and  I 
reproached  him;  besides,  he  is  always  burning  me.*'  He  nft^^ 
wards  spoke  to  the  doctors  of  persons  who  jlm^>ed  upon  hiniy 
and  of  extraordinary  things  which  he  saw  during  the  night. 

No  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  Soyea* 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  his  fixed  idea,  and  his  hallncin»- 
tions,  that  he  had  twice  been  incited  to  such  serioos  actions  ; 
and  the  physicians  decided  that  he  was  not  reBp<»isible  in  eitkor 
case ;  that  it  was  due  to  society  that  so  dangerous  a  pnvoiiy 
whose  cure  was  uncertain,  should  be  plaoed  in  confinement. 
These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  attorney-general,  and  wo 
recently  learned  that  the  mental  disease  of  Soyes  had  increaaod 
and  was  considered  incurable.* 

These  two  examples  suffice  to  exhibit  the  dangerous  character 

*  Brierre  de  Boismont,  MMeeine-L^e  (Annslfls  M^dioo-P^yeholo- 
giquea),  July,  1844. 
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of  ihis  form  of  disease.  In  fact,  the  greater  number  of  crimes 
committed  by  the  insane  have  been  bj  melancholy  hallucinated 
monomaniacs. 

We  think  it  right  to  add  to  these  observations  of  our  own,  the 
following,  one  of  which  appeared  in  the  Droitj  Bulletin  des  Tri- 
bunaux,  and  the .  other  in  the  Annales  d' Hygiene,  The  affair 
brought  the  crew  of  the  ship  Le  Sey^e  before  the  assizes  at 
Bourbon.  A  circumstance  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  trial  was,  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  M.  L.,  had,  since 
his  arrival  in  the  colony,  betrayed  evident  signs  of  mental  alien- 
ation, and  that  without  any  reason,  assigned  or  suspected,  had 
fired  twice  on  a  peaceable  citizen.  A  report  of  three  physicians 
declared  him  to  be  attacked  by  homicidal  monomania.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  a  statement  of  the  facts  : — 

Case  GLXIX.  Captain  L.,  during  his  stay  at  Cette,  believed 
that  insults  and  menaces  were  addressed  to  him,  which  induced 
him  to  stand  armed  on  the  bridge  all  night, 

The  vessel  stood  to  sea  for  Bourbon.  During  the  voyage, 
many  distressing  events  occurred ;  the  captain  on  several  occa- 
sions struck  the  sailors  until  blood  flowed ;  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances were  charged  upon  him.  They  deposed  that  he 
looked  at  them  suspiciously,  talked  often  to  himself,  said  that  he 
heard  provocations  and  insults  which  no  one  had  addressed  to 
him ;  and  that  one  day,  without  any  reason,  he  had  put  his  pis- 
tol to  the  throat  of  the  cabin*boy. 

The  captain,  on  his  side,  complained  of  the  insults  to  which 
he  had  been  constantly  subjected.  Being  pressed  to  state  his 
motive  for  firing  on  a  person  whom  he  scarcely  knew,  he 
very  coolly  asserted  that  for  some  time  he  had  distinctly  heard 
the  voice  of  his  wife  (the  trial  was  occurring  in  Bourbon,  and 
his  wife  was  in  France),  calling  to  him  from  the  cellar  of  the 
house  where  he  lodged,  and  imploring  his  help;  that  he  had 
spoken  to  several  public  functionaries  to  have  search  made,  but 
they  had  paid  no  attention  to  him ;  that  he  had  threatened  them 
for  thus  neglecting  their  public  duties ;  and  that  after  he  had 
fired  on  one  in  particular,  who  had  provoked  him,  he  had  been 
taken  to  the  hospital,  where  they  had  attempted  to  poison  him 
with  a  glass  of  tisane. 

A  deep  feeling  of  pity  ran  through  the  court  at  this  statement. 
Thus  coolly  asserting  this  nonsense  about  his  wife,  who  pursues 


» 
Um^mAwhom  he  eannol  ind^  aiid  ftboat  BiOMei  of  daatl^of 
yffbSkk  hbU  Af  olgeot,  uid yel  onodMK  pimti.iaHkii^ttlmMi%«* 
B  may  be  inippoeed  that  if  this  dispoeitikm  ezieled  prefioaa^. 
to  the  loene  ^vUdi  eaneed  Ue  tfxeik,  it  abo  lafliMkeed  hiaiii 
UieBMiaoesef  whteh  he  staled  himaelf  to  be  the  ndgeet^  emiJbe 
fart  of  his  erow. 

The  eharge  was  broai^  finrward  by  the  atlonM7«geiieral^ 
the  defoiiee  coDdneted  by  M.  M^Murdike.    After  aatrioteaMir 
natioii,  the  eonrt  irithdrew  to  delDmmto,  aad^aii  iiBammoaa, Ten- 
diet  <^  aeqidttal  wae  the  reedt"^ 

Maeh  was  eaid  of  the  eerioos  iigary  done  in  ihia  isase  to  die* 
oipline.  !piere  eanbe  nodonbt  that  the  safo^  bothof  thi^  fee- 
ad  and  erew  were  endangered  by  the  monomaniae>t 

0a8B  CU3L  J.  B.  D.  was  aeonsed  of  having  IdUed  hie  irifo 
dnring  the  night  of  the  8d  <Nr  4th  oi  Ifay,  188&  A  maternal 
imde  of  hie  had  been  deranged.  His  intelleot  was  not  greasy 
dereloped ;  nevertheleBS|  he  had  profited  by  the  edseation  he 
hadreoeiTed.  His  habits  had  always  been  regolar ;  l»  had  beea 
married  for  sofsral  years,  and  Uved  happOy  with  his  wifo. 

The  mayor  of  his  oonmrane  haying  j^Ten,  <m  oooasiim  at  ike 
f^te  of  St.  Charles  (1827),  a  feast  to  the  firemen  of  the  town, 
was  much  joked  by  his  companions.  D.,  irritated  by  their 
remarks,  and  perhaps  elevated  by  wine,  drew  his  sword  on  the 
drummer,  which  gave  rise  to  a  brawl.  Since  that  time  he  had 
appeared  moody  and  suspicions.  Towards  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber following,  he  awoke  one  night  with  a  start,  and  complained 
of  being  ill.  A  medical  man  was  called  in,  who  considered  that 
he  had  a  gastric  affection,  accompanied  by  delirium.  This  doc- 
tor has  since  stated  that  D.  declined  taking  the  medicines  he 
ordered,  saying  that  he  was  leagued  with  his  wife  and  his  father 
to  destroy  him. 

From  that  period  his  character  as  well  as  his  habits  changed. 
He  became  gloomy,  suspicious,  irritable,  and  passionate ;  he 
abandoned  his  religious  duties,  neglected  his  field  labor,  and 
drank  much ;  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his  wife ;  lived  done, 

*  Le  Droit,  Bulletin  des  Tribanaoz,  2l8t  Feb.  1844— Court  of  Assise  of 
the  Island  of  Bourbon. 

t  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Obserratioiis  m6dico-16gaIes  sur  les  monomanei 
tristes,  hallucinds.  Qasette  des  Hdpitaux  ciyils  et  militaires,  10th  Octo- 
ber, 1843. 
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shunned  those  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  associate,  T^ent 
out  but  seldom,  and  frequently  exhibited  fears  that  his  life  was 
in  danger.  Overpowered  by  this  chimerical  fear,  he  spoke  con- 
stantly of  enemies  and  plots,  and  persuaded  himself  that  a  man 
named  Robert — of  whom  he  had  often  spoken  both  before  and 
after  the  Sd  of  May,  1828,  in  his  conversations,  fits  of  anger, 
letters,  and  evidence — was  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  hatched 
against  him.  His  old  companions,  his  friends,  his  father^  and 
his  wife,  were  by  turns  ranked  amongst  the  conspirators ;  and 
yet  on  every  other  subject  be  appeared  rational.  In  one  of 
these  paroxysms,  during  which  his  delirium  was  augmented,  and 
his  fears  and  suspicions  increased,  he  swallowed  sulphuric  acid, 
not  being  able,  as  he  said,  to  resist  the  torments  which  he  expe- 
rienced, and  wishing  to  be  rid  of  his  enemies.  This  attempt  at 
suicide  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1827. 

The  medical  men  who  attended  D.,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  malady,  after  his  attempt  at  suicide,  and  since  that  time, 
attested  that  be  had  a  mental  alienation,  which  they  called 
melancholy  with  delirium,  characterized  by  imaginary  fears, 
conviction  that  his  death  was  being  sought  for,  frequent  fits  of 
weeping,  the  pursuit  of  men,  etc.  Some  witnessed  to  having 
seen  D.  hide  himself  behind  the  house  door,  or  run  away,  when- 
ever any  one  called.  Others  had  seen  him  in  the  fields  making 
strange  gestures,  and  talking  to  himself. 

On  the  8d  of  May,  1828,  D.  passed  the  evening  in  company 
with  his  wife  and  a  third  person,  until  nine  o'clock ;  nothing 
indicated  the  disquiet  and  restlessness  of  a  person  about  to 
commit  a  double  crime  (his  wife  being  pregnant).  He  embraced 
her,  and  invited  her  to  supper,  after  which  they  retired  to  rest. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  4th  of  May,  the  wife  was  found 
dead  in  her  bed ;  a  napkin  was  spread  over  the  corpse,  and  a 
cross  laid  thereon.  Her  husband  had  gone  away  with  his 
father's  horse.  The  clothes  which  he  had  worn  on  the  preceding 
day  were  found  covered  with  blood  in  the  cellar.  After  a  search 
of  nine  days,  he  was  found,  and  the  following  facts  gathered 
from  himself  and  others.  Having  killed  his  sleeping  wife  with 
a  mallet,  which  he  fetched  out  of  the  yard,  he  went  to  the 
wardrobe  for  a  napkin,  ^read  it  over  the  body,  and  placed  upon 
it  a  cross,  which  was  on  the  mantel-piece,  washed  his  hands  in  a 
tub,  took  off  his  blood-stained  clothes,  which  he  threw  into  the 
88 
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ceDalr,  sloded  Uns^  mill  OMKuqf^  took  Ui  fiHior^s  kon% 
doood  iho  door  of  ih»  Immmo,  Ae  httj  ^^lAUk  1m  Ud,  aad  ioi 
aflPOM  iho  fioUoy  afoidiiig  tho  lii|^  itMds.  Do  yooakod  oft  iB% 
o|e  hoortily,  o&d  dimak  two  botdos  of  wine,  loom^  ortklfio  m 
Ao  inn  bj  wUek  ko  oodd  bo  fooogniiedy  attd  wont  oC  For 
ttino  doyo  ko  ooneoalod  kimool^  ond  wno  nrrooted  on  tko  lltk  of 
Mnj,  koviiig  boUi  oaid  «id  dcMio  tbingo  wkiek  botnjod  kioi. 

Oa  bdmg  ddivofod  np  16  jmtioo,  lotton  woro  fbnnd  i|KNi  ld■^ 
wblok  bo  hod  written  during  bionino  dajo' fli^t.  TwooTAooe 
woro  oddrooBod  to  tbe  king;  intkem^biooneniioe'Woredo&oiDieod, 
bet  at  tbo  oamo  time  bio  Mo|eflty  woo  entrented  not  to  irmiioh 
tbenu  Tbo  otbm  were  for  two  d  bis  relatifea»  in  wbiok  ko 
oo«ifoosod  tbo  murder  wbidi  bo  bod  eonnoitted,  and  deomideil 

a  pooqport  for  a  foreigner%U!ider  a  fiibo  namok   - 

In  bis  eacamination,  D.  gaTO  all  tbo  detoib  of  dM  andor  mt^ 
ike  preoastions  wbieb  bo  bad.  taken  to  armd  atieot;  bnl*  he 
wandered  as  to  tbo  motiroo  wbiob  bad  indnoed  bia  to  H^  and  gavn 
soToral  different  reasons.  Now,  bo  pretandod  that  bo  wis  intoad* 
ooted;  tben,  tbat  bo  was  ongty,  boeaoso  bio  wife  bad  lefiMod  to 
^0  kim  money;  and,  again,  tbat  bo  was  ezasperalod  and  irri- 
tated  by  the  bad  advice  which  was  given  to  his  wife,  who,  never* 
theless,  was  very  virtuous ;  finally,  he  accused  his  enemies  of 
having  tempted  him  to  it,  in  order  to  destroy  him,  and  particn- 
birly  accused  Robert. 

During  his  imprisonment,  D.  wrote  several  times  to  his  father, 
to  the  magistrates,  to  his  medical  attendant,  etc.  All  these 
letters  resembled  each  other  in  their  incoherence,  their  length, 
the  repetition  of  similar  ideas  in  excusing  himself  or  accusing  his 
enemies,  especially  Robert,  or  in  attempting  to  excite  pity  in  his 
behalf.  His  excuses,  regrets,  accusations,  requests,  and  recom- 
mendations were  ridiculous,  extravagant,  and  highly  nnbecoming 
one  in  his  position.  It  was  perfectly  evident  from  these  letters, 
that  he  had  no  moral  consciousness  of  the  double  crime  he  had 
committed,  nor  the  punishment  it  deserved. 

The  attorney-general  gave  a  requisition  that  no  proceedings 
could  be  instituted  against  him  so  long  as  he  was  declared 
insane.  The  court  thought  that  the  proceedings  did  not  suflS- 
ciently  establish  his  insanity  at  the  period  of  committing  the 
crime,  since  the  precautions  which  he  had  taken  to  escape  the 
pursuit  of  justice,  proved  that  he  then  had  consciousness  of  a 
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crime  committed,  and  of  a  pmushment  consequent  thereon.  Upon 
this,  on  the  14th  of  Adgust,  1828,  an  order  was  given  to  arraign 
D.  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  court,  by  a  decree  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 12th  of  S^eptember,  ordered  an  additional  investigation. 

In  consequence  of  this  judgment,  D.  was  sent  to  Paris,  and 
placed  in  the  insane  division  at  BicStre,  where  he  could  be 
closely  watched  by  the  experienced  undersigned. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  stay  at  BicStre,  D.  remained 
quite  alone,  took  no  exercise,  never  spoke,  and  appeared  in  a 
stupor,  wept  long  and  often,  particularly  when  questioned  re- 
lative to  the  murder  which  he  had  committed,  the  motives 
which  led  him  to  it,  his  actual  position,  etc.,  when  his  face 
would  become  much  flushed.  If  pressed  with  questions,  he 
would  accuse  his  enemies,  particularly  Robert,  of  having  led 
him  into  these  criminal  paths.  He  spoke  of  the  murder  of  his 
wife  as  of  a  thing  in  which  a  third  person  was  culpable ;  and 
loudly  demanded  his  freedom,  saying:  ''It  is  not  my  fault." 
He  also  wrote  several  letters,  which  resembled  in  all  points 
those  which  he  wrote  before  his  removal  to  BicStre.  On  other 
subjects  neither  his  acts  nor  remarks  were  irrational. 

After  remaining  for  some  months  in  the  hospital,  he  became 
more  communicative,  took  more  exercise,  conversed  more  readily 
with  the  attendants  and  the  patients,  and  even  argued  with 
them  on  matters  foreign  to  his  position.  He  wept  more  rarely, 
excepting  when  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  being 
in  the  hospital.  But  the  acuteness  of  his  replies  proved  that  he 
was  aware  of  his  position  in  regard  to  the  law.  He  occupied 
himself  with  manual  labor  and  learned  to  net  purses. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1829,  a  great  change  was  observed  in 
D. ;  he  became  restless  and  appeared  distressed.  "*"  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  hallucinations  of  hearing.  He  complained  that  the 
inmates  of  the  hospital  said  disagreeable  things  to  him  as  they 
passed  him,  and  expressed  dissatisfaction  towards  some  of  the 
patients  with  whom  he  had  argued,  but  he  had  never  either 
disputed  or  quarrelled  with  them. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  he  requested  to  be  shut  up ;  and  gave 

*  This  sadden  alteration  in  the  habits  of  an  insane  person  deserres 
particular  notice.  Whenever  we  have  observed  it  in  bur  establishment, 
the  individual  has  attempted  snicide,  escape,  etc. 
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^  iHi^i^lid,  ftt  ergieM  neeAcb  imbiog  by"  Ai%  mmm  m 

i'  On  tbd  lAd^  tf  i^Bil,.!).  VQ9t  Wi^  IbAmI:  A»toqptrs 

isys/  I>iiriiig  ^  Bi|^  li4  kft  tb#  domtorj^^  iii  11U0I1 1% 
if^pt  mth  fthiiv  p^wti^  mdir  8obi#  pr«tMi^  toilrt  Inmmip 
%u>dl0  nhkhJbe  found  oi^Bide^  and  nitfi  k  wInA  •  ptlMiitiilNi 
f»^  i]fi€|»Bg  in  thi^  ^ixjdik  ^ 

.  TW  noighbQs  o£  ^  ptmon  he«  rttaeked)  nw»lMMd  I^  Uhi 
WfiiBBi  csllisd  &r  Ikiilpi  ]^  Btruk  n^  Iiuia  juntfl  ha  iuA  hjiMnlf 
t|pder  ih(t  eaT^ring,  and  iben  reocnanmeed  bin  mmmk  ^  km 
ijfgalb  fAolim^  Th«  ivltepicbnte  hnrciedki  mdstiiodbHB;  Wdkt 
lynied  tkd  atunit  iraiitoofift  tp  be  pnj^  01^1  ni^  geponlaJ^ 
jjliofte  nba  bad  driveiB^  bini:  tp^  i^  and  aajd  Aa^  Aa  A««nI 
i^btold bim to  be leyengedt aaacHne (^ maifted te kiD bB»;i 
|e  edded  tb»t  U  waa  well,  ibey  bennd  bjinii.fQ9  be  intandid  tn 
be? e  treated  two  or  tbree  etbwi.  in  ^jmm  wiy* 

After  tbia  fireab  ninrder»  be  beeame  caloii  alept  wdly.  and  ntei 
well,  made  no  effort  to  rid  himself  of  the  strait  waistcoat,  wept 
{reqaently,  especially  when  reminded  of  his  actions;  turned 
red,  excused  himself,  and  accused  others*  It  was  remarked  that 
after  this  second  murder,  he  appeared  to  fear  the  punishment 
reserved  for  criminals. 

Such  are  the  facts  relative  to  the  accused.  They  may  easily 
be  classed  in  two  series ;  the  one  would  induce  the  belief  that 
D.  was  sane  when  he  murdered  his  wife,  and  was  conscious  of 
having  committed  a  crime  when  he  fled ;  the  other  would  seem 
to  prove  that  he  was  insane  when  he  committed  the  crime,  and 
that  even  during  his  flight  he  had  not  a  yery  clear  perception 
of  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself. 

First  class  of  facts.-^On  the  3d  May,  1828,  D.  gave  no  signs 
of  delirium  nor  irritation ;  and  retired  peaceably  to  rest  with 
his  wife.  These  circumstances  did  not  escape  the  witness  who 
had  passed  the  evening  of  the  3d  May  with  him  and  his  victim. 
After  the  murder,  D.  took  measures  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice. The  precautions  seemed  to  prove  a  consciousness  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed,  and  that  he  feared  the  punishment 
consequent  thereon.    In  the  different  interrogatories  which  be 
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QAderwent,  1m  appeared  to  have  his  reason ;  and  also  daring  his 
stay  in  BicStre,  at  least  neither  his  words  nor  actions  resembled 
tJre  usual  ones  ot  the  insane  patients.  The  nnmerons  letters 
which  he  wrote  proved  that  he  was  not  deprive  of  all  intellect. 

Second  cla%9  of  fact%. — D.  had  a  maternal  uncle  who  was 
ifisane ;  consequently,  he  was  predisposed  to  insanity.  He  had 
never  betrayed  any  perverse  inclination,  and  was  of  regular 
habits  Bntil  the  close  of  1826,  when  suddenly  his  character  and 
habits  underwent  an  entire  alteration ;  since  which  time,  he 
evinced  many  symptoms  of  madness.  The  derangement  of  hit 
mind  was  verified  by  the  certificates  of  three  physicians  who 
attended  hkn,  and  by  public  notoriety.  D.  was  a  monomaniac, 
ke  believed  that  he  had  enemies,  that  they  desired  to  be  rid  of 
him,  and  to  kill  him.  He  was  convinced  that  his  friends,  his 
father,  and  his  wife,  plotted  against  him.  His  delirium  wat 
remittent,  and  increased  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1827,  he  had  attempted  suicide  in  order  to 
escape  the  conspiracies  of  his  pretended  enemies.  In  the  spring 
of  1828,  after  having  embraced  his  wife,  he  went  peaceably  to 
rest  with  her,  without  provocation  or  anger;  and  awakened  by 
some  distressing  dream,  or  by  his  imaginary  fears  (let  it  be  re« 
membered  that  at  the  outset  of  his  disease  he  had  awakened 
with  a  start),  his  reason  wandered,  he  saw  in  his  wife,  lying  by 
his  side,  a  conspirator ;  it  was  necessary  to  deliver  himself,  and 
ke  struck  the  unfortunate  woman,  who  was  fast  asleep,  not  with 
any  instrument  of  death  that  was  within  the  house,  but  with  a 
mallet,  which  he  went  into  the  yard  to  fetch.  Far  from  flying 
instantly,  he  delayed  his  departure,  searched  in  the  wardrobe 
for  a  napkin,  with  which  he  covered  the  corpse  of  his  victim, 
and  placed  a  cross  upon  it.  But  then  his  fury  having  no  longer 
an  olgect,  the  eight  of  the  corpse  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  murderer ;  the  delirium  ceased,  reason  awoke,  and  the 
unhappy  man  comprehended  all  the  horror  of  die  act  he  had 
committed,  foresaw  the  consequences,  fled^  and  endeavored  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  justice. 

D.  experienced  tkat  which  has  been  noticed  in  many  insane 
perlSons,  namely,  that  after  a  violent  physical  or  moral  impres- 
sion, or  the  accomplishment  of  a  design  conceived  during  deli- 
rium, they  appear  to  recover  suddenly  the  use  of  their  reason^ 
and  act  almost  if  not  quite  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  bad 
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nerer  tost  it.     (loBano  persons  liuvo  been  iDStantaoeoaaly  CBTM^ 
hy  ft  powerful  morul  impression.) 

Althoagh  D.  took  groat  precautions  in  his  flight,  he  neverthe- 
less left  traces  by  which  he  could  be  rocogniied,  which  would 
not  have  been  done  hy  a  man  with  the  full  use  of  his  reason,  nor 
by  one  who  coDsidort^d  himself  a  criminal.  Thus,  although  bo 
bid  bia  blood-stained  clothing,  it  was  in  his  own  cellar ;  and  al- 
though ho  tied,  it  was  on  his  father's  horse.  Ho  left  articles  in 
an  inn  which  would  betray  him.  and  carried  letters  about  his 
peraon  which  convicted  him.  When  arrested,  he  gave  a  tietailod 
account  of  the  murder ;  and  gave  several  reasons  for  it,  which 
wore  evidently  false.  In  priaon  and  in  the  hospital,  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  bore  the  impross  of  a  disordered  mind.  In  the 
following  year,  the  spring  of  1829,  he  became  restless,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  bntlucinations  ;  four  days  afterwards,  he  went 
quietly  to  bed,  and  during  the  night  killed  one  of  the  patients, 
not  with  any  instruments  at  hand  in  the  dormitory,  but  with  a 
etick  which  ho  fetched  from  another  room — not  after  a  quarrel, 
n  affray,  or  a  fit  of  tngor,  but  during  the  sleep  of  bis  victim. 

From  the  identity  of  the  seaaon  and  the  hour  in  which  the 
two  murders  were  committed,  the  choice  of  the  instruments  of 
death,  the  absence  of  all  anger  or  provocation,  the  sleep  of  the 
victims,  the  calm  state  of  the  murderer  during  the  nights  of  the 
8d  of  May,  1828,  and  the  18th  of  April,  1829~from  the  iden- 
tity, we  say,  of  the  circumstances,  we  draw  the  inference  that 
D.  waa  excited  to  commit  both  the  murders  by  the  delirium  to 
which  he  had  been  a  prey  since  the  close  of  1826,  and  that,  in 
the  commission  of  these  two  acts,  he  was  not  in  the  possession 
of  moral  liberty. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  hereditary  disposition,  the  conduct 
of  D.  during  his  stay  at  BicStre,  the  treatment  which  he  under- 
went for  insanity  before  the  3d  of  May,  1826,  the  report  of  the 
faculty  who  attended  him  before  that  period,  and  the  circom- 
stonces  attending  the  action  imputed  to  him,  prove  that  D.  was 
laboring  under  mental  alienation  when  he  committed  the  mur- 
der of  which  he  is  accused ;  that  the  precautions  taken  by  him 
on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  May,  1828,  and  since  that  time,  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  justice,  also  prove  that  the  criminal  had  not 
the  right  use  of  his  reason,  and  is  accordant  to  a  state  of  de- 
mentia, taking  that  word  in  the  sense  <^  civil  law,  and  not  in 
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that*  accepted  by  the  faculty,  who  give  to  that  state  the  name  of 
monomania. 

Besolved  in  Paris,  the  6th  of  July,  1829. 

(Signed,)  Esquirol, 

Ferrus. 

An  extract  from  the  verdict  in  the  case  goes  to  show  that  the 
court,  after  deliberation,  consider  sufficient  proof  has  been  esta- 
blished, that  Jacques  Jean-Baptiste  D.  was  in  a  state  of  dementia 
on  the  night  between  the  3d  and  4th  of  May,  1826,  in  which 
the  action  imputed  to  him  was  committed,  and  that  thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  84  of  the  penal  code,  there  is  neither  crime 
nor  offence,  and  that  no  farther  proceedings  can  be  instituted 
against  D.  The  court,  neiFertheless,  orders  that  he  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  King's  attorney,  who  will  take  ne- 
cessary measures  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and  of  the  accused. 

This  case,  which  we  have  given  in  all  its  details,  because  it 
appeared  an  excellent  type,  presents  to  us  a  fresh  example  of  the 
danger  of  hallucinations  and  illusions  in  melancholy  monomania. 
Daily  experience  proves  that  these  mad  persons  are  convinced 
they  receive  insults,  are  made  mouths  at,  that  the  countenances 
of  those  around  them  express  hate,  and  a  desire  to  harm  them; 
or  they  take  them  for  devils,  monsters,  etc.  It  is  evident  that, 
when  D.  killed  his  wife  and  the  insane  patient  by  his  side,  he 
obeyed  hallucinations  of  hearing,  and  probably  also  illusions, 
as  in  the  case  of  Soyez.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  these 
two  murders,  executed  at  long  intervals,  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  other  catastrophes,  if  the  most  rigorous  confine- 
ment had  not  been  maintained. 

Q-alignants  Messenger  published  the  following  case: — 

Case  CLXXI.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1840,  Dr.  Pearce, 
author  of  several  estimable  medical  works,  was  cited  before  the 
central  criminal  court  for  having  fired  at  his  wife  with  intent  to 
kill  her,  and  was  acquitted  on  a  plea  of  insanity.  He  was  sent 
to  Bedlam,  where  he  has  since  remained,  his  fixed  idea  being 
that  his  wife  desired  his  death,  and  had  paid  several  persons  to 
destroy  him  in  some  way  or  other,  but  chiefly,  by  always  giving 
him  a  damp  or  wet  bed.  For  some  time  he  obstinately  refused 
to  quit  the  gallery  in  which  his  cell  was  situated. 

In  a  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  the  manager  of  the  hos- 
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pital.  Pexree  rested  bU  opmion  oii  nppnrcntl^  very  logical  rei^ 
MDing:  "If,"  Bniii  lie,  alluding  lo  tho  deposition  of  some  of 
the  witnesses,  who  stated  that,  at  difTorent  times,  thoy  Uml  frit 
bii  bed  and  had  found  it  pcrfuclljr  dry,  '^thc  HTinple  net  of  puttirtg 
the  hood  itn  a  damp  bed,  or  even  the  impression  which  a  man 
may  receive  on  lying  down,  he-  infallible,  how  docs  it  happen  that 
travellers  are  ho  often  crippk'd  with  rheumatism,  or  loac  their 
lives  from  having  passed  the  night  in  damp  sheets?  In  truth, 
the  injury  of  which  I  complain  is  no  illusion ;  it  is  a  renl  fact, 
eusceptlblo  of  proof,  if  my  own  eviilence  could  be  received, 
instead  of  hcing  distorted  hy  the  falst^hood  of  those  in  who«e 
power  1  am.  Assuredly,  I  ahould  groKsly  dcoeive  myself,  if  I 
affirmed  that  my  bed  is  of  straw,  instead  of  wool ;  or  if  I  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  prophet,  the  pope,  or  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper;  but  I 
do  not  believe  ict  such  nonricnse.  My  mind  is  healthy,  caJm, 
and  capable  of  reSection,  and  I  entreat  you  to  diAtioguish 
between  thingH  impossible  itnd  those  which  are  rouh  tt  ia 
an  all- important  point  in  my  unhappy  position.  It  will  perbape 
be  said  that  I  have  elsewhere  accused  persons  of  wetting  my 
bcdi  it  ie  true.  Id  the  inuno  asylum  at  Uxbridge,  from  whviioe 
I  was  brought  here,  tny  bed  was  almost  constantly  wet  during 
three  months,  and  I  shr.uld  havo  died,  bud  1  not  taken  tho  pie- 
cautioD  to  sleep  on  a  large  chest,  which  is  now  placed  in  the 
warcroom  of  the  hospital,  and  in  which  I  kept  my  clothing. 
Frc(|ucntly,  at  this  period,  the  thermometer  was  at  eight  and 
ten  degrees  below  zero." 

In  this  letter,  Dr.  Pearce  desired  to  have  a  lock  to  his  cell,  in 
order  to  prevent  this  continual  exhibition  of  ill-will;  and  it 
closed  with  these  lines:  "I  implore  you  to  have  pity  on  my 
miserable  condition,  I  have  had  some  right  to  the  title  of  gentle- 
man, and  have  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  highly  estimable  persons. 
I  am  now,  by  a  train  of  unhappy  circumstances,  imprisoned  in 
a  large  hospital ;  torn  from  wife,  children,  and  the  comforts  of 
social  life,  constrained  to  live  with  enemies  suborned  by  the 
state,  with  beggars,  and  with  madmen." 

Ob  being  brought  before  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  case,  Dr.  Pearce  replied  very  rationally  to  the  questlona 
which  were  addressed  to  him.  He  declared  that,  since  his  mar-. 
riage,  which  took  place  at  Boulogne,  ho  had  been  constantly  ill- 
treated  by  his  wife  ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  she  had  struck 
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him.  He  complained  of  having  been,  against  his  inclination,  an 
accomplice  of  Oxford,  the  assassin  of  the  queen,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, he  had  taught  French,  and  whose  mind  he  had  attempted 
to  soften.  Oxford  had  revealed  to  him  particulars  of  great 
importance  relative  to  the  crime  he  had  committed,  which  he, 
Pearce,  thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  With  this  view,  he  had  written,  in  Latin,  a  letter  con- 
taining all  the  details;  unhappily,  it  had  been  taken  from  him, 
and  he  did  not  know  if  it  had  reached  the  office  in  Downing 
Street.  He  also  desired  to  make  known  how  Oxford  boasted 
of  having  deceived  Sir  A.  Morrison,  Dr.  Monroe,  and  the  jury 
in  persuading  them  that  he  was  insane. 

Dr.  Pearce  added  that  this  was  what  he  wished  to  reveal  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  His  letter  was  produced  against  him. 
The  jury  then  proceeded  in  his  examination.  He  persisted  in 
saying  his  bed  was  wet,  that  deleterious  substances  were  intro- 
duced into  his  clothes,  and  that  a  conspiracy  existed  against 
him.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  packet,  which  contained 
a  piece  of  one  of  his  shirts,  and  a  snuffbox  which  also  contained 
some  other  fragments ;  these  he  desired  should  be  given  to  Pro- 
fessor Faraday,  or  some  other  celebrated  chemist,  to  be  analyzed. 
The  jury  decided  that  Dr.  Pearce  was  deranged,  and  had  been 
so  since  the  month  of  October,  1840  (Britannia.)* 

If  we  were  not  fearful  of  multiplying  cases  of  this  character, 
we  could  relate  the  history  of  MacNaghten,  the  assassin  of 
Mr.  Drummond,  who  was  also  persuaded  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  evil-disposed  persons  who  threatened  him,  and  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  strange  faces,  f 

It  appears  very  probable  that  great  political  assassinations 
have  been  committed  by  hallucinated  persons,  and  that  in  many 
cases,  the  impassibility  of  these  persons  under  punishment  has 
been  the  result  of  the  diseased  state  of  their  minds,  and  of 
ansesthesia,  so  common  amongst  melancholy  monomaniacs. 

M.  Bazin  relates,  in  his  Mistoire  de  la  Fronde^  the  assertion 
which  Ravaillac  made  on  his  examination,  that,  some  days  prior 

*  Galignani's  Messenger,  27th  December,  1843. 

t  In  a  visit  made  in  1850  to  Bedlam,  MacNaghten  was  found  in  a  state 
of  imbeoilitj,  in  the  section  of  insane  criminals.  (The  American  Journal 
of  Insanity,  April,  1851,  p.  354.) 
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to  th«  execution  of  bis  crimo,  bin  feet  gBv«  forth  exhaUliona  of 
eulpbur  and  flame,  thus  poiattng  oat  to  him  tbe  pm-gaiory  of 
which  hcrclica  were  worthy.  On  anothor  occasion,  he  fdt 
something  springing  about  over  his  body.  Several  days  before 
the  consummation  of  the  critno,  he  saw  victims  raised  np  into 
the  air,  and  placed  on  either  side  of  him.  Kiaally,  he  a^ded, 
that  having  seen  the  head  of  a  Moor  on  a  statue  in  a  certain 
town,  he  had  requested  a  painter  to  paint  it  for  him,  but  that 
he  found  the  head  itself  at  the  house  of  the  artist,  by  which  be 
concluded  that  Henry  TV.  was  as  black  as  a  devil,  that  ho  could 
not  be  cleansed  from  bis  sins,  and  was  damned  eternally.  * 

Historical  documents  prove  that  Jacques  Clement  must  be 
ranked  with  hallucinated  madmen. 

"Being  one  night  in  bed,  (iod  sent  his  angel  to  him  in  a 
viuon,  who  appeare<l  in  a  blase  of  light ;  and  who,  showing  him  a 
naked  sword  said:  'Brother  Jacques.  I  am  the  messenger  of 
the  Mont  High,  come  to  certify  that  through  you  the  tyrant  of 
France  must  come  by  hia  death.  Prepare  yourself,  then,  for 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  will  also  be  yours.'  Having  said  thic, 
the  vision  disappeared  and  left  him  to  hia  ineditationa.  In  the 
morning,  Brother  Jacques  reconsidered  the  apparition,  and 
dniibcful  aa  to  liow  he  >iioulii  act,  onsiiltpil  a  frieiul,  who  was 
also  a  priest  (Father  Bourgoing,  prior  of  his  convent),  a  scien- 
tific man,  and  one  well  versed  in  Holy  Writ,  to  whom  he  can- 
diJIj  declared  his  vision,  and  inquired  if  it  was  unpleasing  to 
God  to  kill  a  king  who  had  neither  faith  nor  religion. "t 

It  is  distressing  to  think  how  many  persons  have  been  sacri- 
ficed by  similar  madmen. 

The  young  German  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Ifapoleon 
at  Schocnbruun  also  bad  visions.  Ue  saw  the  genius  of  Germany, 
who  told  him  to  deliver  his  country.  The  outrages  committed 
by  hallucinated  madmen  are  sometimes  the  result  of  a  command 
which  is  given  to  them,  or  of  a  voice  which  speaks  to  them. 

M.  Bottex  relates,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  there  was,  some  years 

*  Bnzin,  Ilietoire  de  U  Fronde,  Procea,  Enunen,  ConfeBsions.  et  N^go- 
tioTiB  <!u  mfdiant  el  execrable  parricide  Fr»ni;oii  Ruvnillac,  Bur  la  mort  de 
Henri  le  Grand,  anoDjmouH  pampbtet,  Parii,  1611,  12iiio.  p.  35,  etc. 

t  Diicoure  VeritaUe,  fait  par  un  Jacobin  sur  la  mort  de  Henry  III.  Thi« 
paper,  printed  al  Trujea,  in  1JS9,  is  found  in  the  Journal  de  lieari  111.,  by 
Pierre  de  I'Esloile.     La  Haje  in-lS  T.,  t  iii.  p.  455. 
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since,  in  the  hospital  of  Antiquaille,  at  Lyons,  a  hypochondriao 
attacked  by  hallucinations,  who  strangled  his  daughter  in  obe- 
dience to  voices  which  commanded  him  to  stop  her  breath. 

We  read  the  following  in  the  Journal  d*Hvf eland:  ^^A 
Prussian  peasant  imagined  that  he  both  saw  and  heard  an  angel, 
who  commanded  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  immolate  his  son 
on  a  funeral  pile.  He  immediately  ordered  the  boy  to  carry 
wood  to  a  certain  spot  which  he  pointed  out.  The  son  obeyed ; 
his  father  laid  him  on  the  wood,  and  instantly  killed  him.  He 
was  his  only  son." 

Hallucination  is  sometimes  the  predisposing  cause  of  a  culpa- 
ble action,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  the  result  of  an 
illusion. 

Case  CLXXII.  Amongst  the  theological  students  in  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Leipsic,  was  one  named  Bau,  who  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  The 
perusal  of  these  revelations  so  inflamed  his  mind  that  he  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  reproducing  these  celestial  visions.  He  soon 
,  believed  himself  inspired,  and  thought  he  had  communications 
with  God.  His  duties  were  neglected;  he  became  passionate 
and  morose.  He  considered  himself  superior  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Full  of  thb  idea,  he  took  to  preaching,  and  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  terms:  '^He  who  does  not  believe  in 
sorcerers,  does  not  believe  in  the  devil ;  he  who  does  not  believe 
in  the  devil,  does  not  believe  in  God ;  he  who  does  not  believe 
in  .God,  shall  be  damned." 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1799,  his  neighbors  hearing  a  noise, 
broke  into  his  apartment,  where  they  found  his  father  in  a  pool 
of  blood,  pierced  with  fifteen  wounds,  and  with  a  large  gash  in 
his  throat.  Rau  was  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  now  ac- 
cusing himself  of  having  committed  this  horrible  crime,  and  then 
pretending  that  his  father  was  an  old  Jew,  who  had  been  killed 
by  a  Turk. 

During  his  trial,  he  said  he  had  never  been  baptized ;  that  the 
man  whom  he  had  killed  was  not  his  father,  since  he  did  not 
resemble  him.  His  conduct  was  unseemly  and  rude,  and  he 
evinced  the  greatest  contempt  for  all  mankind.  During  a  vio- 
lent storm  he  was  heard  to  exclaim :  ^'  Here  comes  the  savage 
prince !  I  know  him  well,  for  I  have  often  heard  him." 

Here  is  a  case,  in  n^hich  the  hallucinated  person  commits  a 
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InirtiaiMMiim  MrbxtoM.     Ik  iinie  «iraaMlMii«L  4i 
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kfts  been  Mmautled  niAiNit  mttf  pmfkm  4tBaSmm. 
'  Gm»  OfiXXITT.  Oa  Aio  Isl  6f  Jmamuf^  IStt,  m  ytmig  mdi 
ti^pieflldl  ft  tti|^s  y^igtB^  Ai  a  ibAf  ai  BMBjr,  mMr  l>fiMia> 
kqpt  by  ft  Bum  of  the  mma  of  Bhne.  Hftfi^;  aqipoJ,  ani 
jhinlr  ft  gJMi  of  irine,  dhrad  to  Mm  Am  of  ckat]go by  Us  ko8t| 
ha  WM  wbered  to  tbe  »KNft  nUdk  bid  boM  prtyftirf  ftr  Mm> 
Hiere  wm  Baddng  in  the  nuuuier  of  the  indhridnal  to  alUftrt 
parliadftr  Mtoilioi^  or  to  bis  oondwl  to  betiay  •  omiglar  fn- 


Two  bom  ^tonmriii  ibottl  %eft  ai  «|^  Ao  knOordL  bewl 
ft  ttoiae  wbieb  pfoooedad  fipoia  Aa  atonger^a  fooM.  Ha  took  m 
1^^  to  ordar  to  aaoaitola  tha  oiina.  Saaroel^  bad  ba  ^rfboved 
Aa  ioai%  Aaft  tha  iMvoDwy  iiiduMiqpaabtog  ft  11^^ 
btai  and  atra^  bim  with  tiM  Uada  rf  a  pur  of  toflon*  Aaara. 
The  cries  of  Ae  innkeeper  brovght  assistance,  and  the  morderer 
iras  seized  and  disarmed.  At  length,  the  gendarmes  arriyed, 
and  secored  the  desperate  fellow.  Happily,  the  weapon  which 
he  used  had  only  made  slight  wonnds. 

On  being  interrogated  as  to  the  motires  of  his  crime,  he  re* 
plied :  ^^  I  found  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  in  the  honse  for  my 
assassination,  and  I  took  measures  to  sell  ray  life  dearly/' 

The  name  of  the  man  was  Alphonse  Terry,  a  jonmeymaa 
tailor,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Bois  d'Oingt  (Rhone)  in  search  of 
work ;  his  age  was  twenty-eight. 

Transferred  to  the  prison  of  the  Palais  de  Jastice  in  Lyons, 
he  was  entered  on  the  jailer's  books,  and  impeached  for  catting 
and  slaying.  During  his  journey  and  his  subsequent  detention 
in  prison,  he  was  perfectly  calm ;  nor  did  he  betray,  in  his  con- 
versation with  his  jailer  and  companions,  the  least  symptom  of 
dementia ;  on  the  contrary,  he  exhibited  great  clearness  of 
intellect.     On  the  5th  of  January,  he  was  brought  before  a 

*  MftgaziQ  Pf  jcbologiqae,  vol.  tUL,  oommanieated  by  Professor  Ghroner, 
of  the  UiuTeraitj  of  Jena. 
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magistrate.    We  think  it  right  to  give  his  different  replies  to 
the  interrogatories : — 

jD-  "Why  did  you  ill-treat  the  master  of  the  inn  at  BuUy?" 

JR.  "Whilst  I  was  at  supper^  the  innkeeper  took  a  large  knife 
and  passed  into  an  alcove  belonging  to  the  tavern.  On  coming 
oat,  he  said:  ^ There  is  one  disposed  of!'  Another  man  entered 
a  second  alcove  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  whom  he  followed, 
find  also  killed^  saying  the  same  words.  He  then  offered  me 
a  glass  of  red  wine,  which  I  accepted.  There  were  womenr 
present  whom  he  induced  ta  drink  white  wine.  I  then  went  to 
bed.  From  my  room,  which  was  over  the  tavern,  I  heard  a  plot 
made  to  assassinate  me*.  I  then  resolved  to  sell  my  life  dearly. 
I  placed  myself  near  to  the  door,  with  my  scisscnrs  in  my  hand, 
and  when  he  entered  my  room  I  defended  myself." 

2).  "  In  what  manx^r  and  by  what  words  did  you  comprehend 
that  yon  were  to  be  assassinated)'^ 

JR.  "  They  knew  that  I  had  seen  them  murder  the  two  other 
travellers,  and  I  heard  them  consult  together;  the  one  said:  ^He 
saw  us  kill  them*'  The  other  replied :  ^  He  saw  nothing ;  let  us 
leave  him  alone/  'The  first  continued:  ^I  tell  you  that  he  did 
see  it,  and  we  must  assassinate  him ;  we  shall  be  safer/  The 
first  then  said:  ^Gk>  up<.'  The  other  replied:  ^No;  go  you 
up. 

On  the  day  following,  two  physicians,  Messrs.  Chapeau  and 
Tavernier,  were  commissioned  by  the  magistrate  to  report  as  to 
the  mental  condition  of  the  criminal. 

In  all  the  interrogatories  to  which  he  was  subjected,  this  man 
evinced  good  sense    and   judgment.     He   again  narrated  all^ 
he  had  aeen^  heardy  and  feU  in  the  inn  at  Bully.     His  recital 
was  that  of  a  man  fully  convinced  and  free  from  passion,  and 
who  congratulated  himself  on  having  escaped  a  great  danger. 

The  experi^ioed  physicians  to  whom  the  examination  of 
Alphonso  Terry  was  c(mfided,  gave  in  their  report,  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  authorities.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
result  and  issue  of  the  trial,  we  cannot  but  shudder  at  the 
frightful  position  of  the  accused^  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
legally  justifying  him,  had  he  by  chance  had  any  caose  of  dis- 
like to  the  inkeeper,  any  dispute  with  him  relative  to  the  price 
of  his  repast,  or,  finally,  had  it  been  possible  to  believe  in  any 
intention  of  his  to  commit  robbery. 


Th«  flRUM  mooomtX  iritioh  BfOkt  SkvuiiB  In*  ^T«k,  ia  ifir 
PJ^nblo^  du  ffoMt,  iBoontestably  provM  tiut  voMav^  h$iBd- 
(dution nwj  be  the  oooHum  of  s^rime.  Ika  ■■■■riintioit  of 
tkcVoBu  Sdion,  irbioh  we  hftn  alMwhwe  nUted,  i«  •  fresh 
fnkof  of  it. 

.  It  is,  then,  with  mach  rMson  that  Maro  speaks  6f  the  state  of 
■lee{Hiig  as  demaQding  especial  attentioD  io  tiia  iBecUeo4igal 
tzaauDatioB  tit  insanity.  In  Csot,  in  the  greater  Bomber  vt 
Kaniacs,  sleep  is  disturbed  and  a^^ted  by  vi^ons,  great  pam^ 
groaiuiigs,  and  vooifwationa.  Bren  irith  those  Monomaniaw 
vho  are  govemed  bj  gay  sad  ezeiting^  ideaa^  sleep  is  restless 
and  diffioolt  to  obtun,  beeaose  tiiey  are  a  piey  to  hallomaatiogi^ 
which  in  general  are  more  distinct  and  frequent  ia  the  nig^ 
than  during  the  day,  and  beoanse,  in  the  darkiMBi  aod  rilenoe  ef 
Bight,  their  fantastic  imapnations  yield  more  rea^y  to  thoM 
conceptions  to  which  dieir  delirinm  ^ves  birth. 

The  suddenness  of  haliaanatitms  is  sufficiently  established 
by  the  &ct  which  we  have  just  related;  the  aands  of  sdeBoh' 
eontain  many  oQx»  examples.  Whw  they  give  rise  only  th 
ezb«Tagant  actions,  they  attract  hot  little  attention ;  they  pass 
onnoticed,  or  are  concealed  in  private  asylums.  Bat  when  a 
crime  is  the  consequence,  it  behoves  us  not  to  decide  hastily ; 
every  particular,  which  can  throw  light  on  the  subject,  should 
be  carefully  collected.  This  species  of  hallnciDations  resembles 
homicidal  monomania,  which  appears  suddenly,  without  being 
announced  by  any  prior  derangement  of  mind.  A  knowledge 
of  antecedents  can  often  point  out  the  track  of  madness.  When 
extravagances,  whimsicalities,  and  eccentricities  have  already 
intimated  a  defective  intellect,  suspicion  becomes  more  concln- 
sive,  if,  at  some  former  period,  a  strange  or  unaccountable 
action  is  discovered  to  have  taken  place.  An  inquiry  as  to 
inherited  disease  is,  under  such  circumstances,  very  useful.  The 
motives  for  actions,  and  the  replies  of  the  individual  accused, 
should  undergo  severe  scrutiny.  When  he  answers  that  he 
obeyed  a  voice,  was  irritated  by  insults,  or  desired  to  he  re- 
venged for  persecutions  heaped  npon  him ;  when  it  is  ascer- 
tained if  his  victim  were  unknown  to,  or  on  good  terms  with 
him,  or  that  no  sort  of  connection  can  be  discovered  between 
them,  the  presumptions  are  still  more  important.     I^or  most 
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written  correspondence  be  neglected,  whicb  often  throws  great 
light  on  an  action  apparently  incomprehensible. 

A  single  hallucination,  which  has  appeared  suddenly,  exhibits 
symptoms  evident  to  the  experienced  observer.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  words,  gestures,  and  actions — brief,  abrupt,  and 
unusual,  which  proves  that  the  individual  is  not  in  a  normal 
condition.  There  will  be  a  derangement  of  almost  all  the  func- 
tions. These  collective  facts  evince  the  difficulty  of  feigning 
hallucinations. 

If  any  doubt,  however,  should  exist,  solitary  confinement 
must  be  practised,  the  result  of  which,  most  usually,  is  that 
evident  symptoms  of  insanity  exhibiting  themselves  sooner  or 
later,  all  uncertainty  is  dispelled. 

Hallucinations  not  only  induce  suicide  and  murder,  but  they 
may  also  lead  to  theft  and  incendiarism. 

Case  CLXXIV.  Jonathan  Martin,  that  modem  Erostratus, 
who  burned  York  Minster,  said  to  the  examining  judge: 
^^Your  accusation  of  theft  is  devoid  of  common  sense,  and  you 
had  better  give  it  up ;  I  never  intended  to  purloin  anything ; 
but,  having  received  intimation  from  an  angel  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God  I  should  set  fire  to  the  cathedral,  it  was  necessary 
to  supply  myself  with  evidence  that  I  alone  committed  the  act, 
in  order  that  I  should  have  the  honor,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  ex- 
pression, the  odium  of  the  deed.''  Jonathan  Martin,  being 
declared  a  lunatic,  was  confined  in  Bedlam,  where  he  still 
remains. 

Case  GLXXV.  A  girl,  named  Grabowska,  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  suffering  from  nostalgia,  set  fire  in  two  instances  to  a 
house,  in  order  that  she  might  quit  her. masters.  She  declared 
that,  from  the  moment  she  entered  their  service,  she  was  tor- 
mented with  a  desire  of  incendiarism.  It  appeared  to  her  that 
a  spirit  was  always  present  with  her,  urging  the  deed.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  girl  had  for  a  length  of  time  suffered  from 
violent  headache,  and  a  delay  in  the  physical  changes  usual 
to  females  of  that  age.* 

Case  CLXXYI.  A  man,  about  thirty  years  old,  was  brought 
to  my  establishment,  under  a  suspicion  of  feigning  insanity. 

*  Maro,  M^moires  sar  la  Pyromanie,  t.  ii.  p.  356.  Des  mononiaDcs — 
Klein,  vol.  iz.  Annates  Jadiciaires. 


i 


fi2S  on  BJUACCI5ATI0KS. 

There  vas  b  deficit  of  several  thoasand  fraseB  in  Ae  kiaae  of 
buatneaa  in  nbich  he  was  engaged,  gf  which  he  «itber  minld  not 
or  could  not  give  an;  account.  Id  three  houre  sfter  bis  ftrriral, 
he  ihreir  &  whole  set  of  chimnef-omameDts  into  the  Gre.  The 
EiaperinteDdent  asked  him  why  he  committed  so  u&reasoitable  *ii 
set.  For  some  time  he  made  no  replv,  bat,  at  length,  in  s  low 
and  mjMcrioua  Toioe,  he  said:  '*He  ordered  me  to  doit."  K^>rt 
ttat  time,  it  vas  impossible  to  draw  from  him  another  word; 


W«  hum  altoim  Ww  oftoi  maaJMtia 
fltairiffiM  «UA  May,  iM  tMr  tam,  W  ^  o 
dMJsiiMU  tf  &»  Ugh«t  iBitartaMM.    A  faMvrisdg*  of  cmo^  nt 


1^  Uttmimtiwrnm,  UOiitA  Art  be  «■»  Jy  mw  a—  rf A«  fcw^ 
en  p«7Bg  coot  to  hie  vift^  tai  neUag  ^tn  li^  euMiui^ 
him  sererelr. 

Ca£ib  OLXXYII.  Madame  B.,  highly  edacsted,  bnt  Toy  ro- 
mantic and  excitable,  was  married  at  twenty  years  of  age.  This 
onion  appeared  happy  for  a  very  long  time.  Bat  as  >  critical 
tine  of  life  approached,  ber  mind  erinced  denngentent  of  a  very 
remarkable  character.  She  imagined  that  her  husband  had  sold 
her,  and  that  she  was  dishonored  in  his  sght.  Her  rdi^oaa 
ideas  became  exceedingly  derdoped ;  she  believed  boadf  ia 
commiuticatioo  with  beavmly  intelligences,  beanl  divine  Toiecs, 
and  received  revelations  from  the  Dnty.  At  this  time,  she 
cooreiTcd  a  hatred  of  ber  hasband,  whidi  mBstandy  increaacd. 
Sbe  incessantly  spi^e  of  doiag  him  some  vxrfence.  Her  sister 
freqaeatlr  ranoastrated  with  her  on  the  sabject ;  and  bo^  one 
day  more  than  asaally  impomnate,  Madaate  H.  aeiaed  hn  by 
the  throat,  and  endeavored  to  sizangle  aad  throw  her  froa  the 
window. 

AAer  this  paraxvim,  she  panrw  d  a  moath  ia  the  muMi^hf  at 
of  Dr.  Piee&at :  and  ahhoagh,  when  reaaoved.  h«'  cooversaikia 
wai  ratknaL  she  «a5  still  ander  mach  rrii^toas  excttemest.  ^e 
wad  coatinaally  in  the  chart^es*  wWie  she  ae^Md  to  ace  mar- 
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vellons  things.  Still,  at  home,  she  appeared  tolerably  calm; 
but  her  husband,  irho  felt  uneasy,  locked  himself  every  night 
in  his  room.  One  night  he  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  his  door ;  he 
immediately  arose,  and  inquired  who  was  there,  but  received  no 
reply.  Half  an  hour  after,  he  again  heard  a  knock,  and  this 
time  his  question  was  answered  by  his  wife,  who  said,  in  a  com- 
plaining voice :  ^^  My  dear,  I  am  ill,  and  am  come  to  ask  your 
assistance."  The  husband  opened  his  door,  and  Madame  H. 
instantly  struck  him  five  blows  on  the  head  with  an  iron  bar. 
With  the  energy  of  despair  he  pushed  her  out,  fastened  the  door, 
and  fell,  covered  with  blood. 

On  the  following  day,  Madame  H.  was  taken  back  to  the  es* 
tablishment  where  she  had  previously  been.  In  a  few  days  she 
became  more  calm,  and  said  she  could  only  explain  the  act  by 
an  aberration  of  mind.  ^^  I  imagined,"  she  said,  'Hhat  my  hus- 
band was  metamorphosed  into  a  demon,  and  I  looked  on  him 
with  horror." 

Some  months  subsequently,  this  lady  was  removed  to  my 
establbhment  in  the  Hue  Neuve  Sainte-Genevieve.  She  was 
then  very  tranquil.  Her  conversation  was  rational  and  ani- 
mated, but  her  antipathy  to  her  husband  continued. 

Her  sister,  who  had  so  narrow  an  escape  from  being  her  first 
victim,  came  often  to  see  her ;  she  loved  her  much,  and  expected 
her  visits  with  impatience.  When  I  was  interrogating  her  on 
the  insane  attempt  she  had  one  day  made  on  the  life  of  this  sis- 
ter, she  said :  ^^  How  could  I  help  it  ? — ^when  I  sprang  upon  her, 
she  appeared  to  me  a  green  and  hideous  corpse,  whose  looks  were 
diabolical ;  the  sight  filled  me  with  so  much  horror  that  I  wished 
to  get  rid  of 'it  in  any  way."  These  reasons  were  similar  to 
those  which  induced  her  to  strike  her  husband. 

This  lady,  who,  during  her  residence  with  me  passed  her  days 
and  evenings  with  my  family,  was  attacked  several  times  with 
hallucinations  and  illusions.  Notwithstanding  her  style  of  life, 
and  the  apparent  sanity  of  her  conversation,  her  looks  were  at ' 
times  so  malicious  that  I  forbade  any  but  the  regular  attendants 
to  enter  her  room.  When  tormented  by  illusions,  she  uttered 
deadly  threats,  against  which  we  took  precautions  by  locking 
her  up  in  her  own  chamber. 

Examples  of  this  kind  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied,  for 
they  may  be  the  cause  of  ill-founded  censures,  and  of  interpre- 
84 


IB  the  -BvOatm  dn  ZWtiaMiis.- — 

**  We  i«Ul«d  IB  ««r  paparof  the  9Ui  oC  J«^,  184l»  n  at- 
tanptod  wwiiiirioii,  wn^ied  ib  ajitay,  whi^  ooramd  as 
dM  Fhoe  da  FmIms-BcitbL  A  joang  jomtamymmn  goU«Mtt, 
Bwwd  Gmier,  wm  p«mng  Ae  «pot  aboat  nhte  •'dod^  »  finr 
pMMM^  frtMidw  qurt«n<tf  tiw  ■midpal  gnvii,  ^eaW 
kaard  tlw  report  <^  a  gnn.  Oanier  Ao^^t  that  aim  faad  beaa 
iakea  at  aa  oSear  irito  was  Aen  paMBBg  by.  Int  he  had  aeaaa^j 
addnaaed  hbn,  than  he  himedf  fdl  aeaaekaL  Althoa^  at  the 
■oBent  he  ms  <mi1j  eo— biow  nt  aseran  AoA,  m  baD  had, 
aererthelMB,  entwed  daq^  into  hie  abdoBMU. 

*'  TOie  aather  of  Hob  erbae,  hewevw,  eae^ted  aH  the  weareha> 
«f  the  poliee.  Qanier,  vboae  voond  h^^j  ma  not-  awtal, 
dedand  Aafe  he  had  not  had  any  qaaird,  nor  waa  he  Bo—eiiii 
of  haviag  an  enony.  Iliee  veeks  dapsed  withoat.any  diaeo- 
Twy  being  made,  whoa  a  fiNrtnifaraa  dieamatanee  pat  the  poGoa 
at  loBgA  on  the  trat^  of  the  mppoaed  eaV***-  W"*"  **" 
inned  agamat  then,  and  the  day  befine  yesterday  a  poKoe  ofiecr, 
accompanied  by  several  constables,  arrested  Raphael  C.  de  G., 
ag«d  tventy-seven,  bom  at  Palma,  and  residing  in  Paris,  Rue 
Saint  Thomas-da-Lonre,  No.  15,  and  Otto  Fischer,  a  Pnissian, 
in  his  service,  Rue  dn  Joor,  Ko.  8. 

"  G.  made  a  desperate  resistance.  Sneh  was  his  foiy,  that, 
although  he  had  no  time  to  seise  his  arms,  fonr  strong  men  were 
required  to  secore  him,  vhich  they  conid  only  do  by  binding 
bis  limbs  strongly  with  ropes.  A  number  of  loaded  pistols, 
Bword  sUcks,  three  daggers,  balls,  powder,  etc.,  Were  foond  in 
his  apartments. 

"When  the  frenxy  of  this  man  was  somewhat  calmed,  he  sud 
that  he  was  the  sole  author  of  the  crime,  and  that  they  had 
done  wrong  to  arrest  Otto  Fischer.  He  professed  to  have  been 
grossly  insulted  by  Gamier,  and  desired  rerenge  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  G.  has  some  interest  in  conceajing  the 
truth,  and  that  the  blow  which  reached  the  unfortunate  Gamier 
was  intended  for  some  one  else.    The  examination  is  going  on."* 

On  perusing  this  article,  would  not  the  condusion  be  natoral 

•  BoUetiii  dM  Tribounz,  lit  Angul,  1843. 
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that  M.  de  G.  was  a  great  criminal,  who  could  only  expect  to  be 
placed  on  the  bench  at  the  court  of  assize  ?  Let  us  examine 
how  matters  really  were.  He  had  scarcely  passed  his  examina- 
tion before  doubts  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  magistrates  as  to  the 
soundness  of  his  mind.  Dr.  Brun,  in  conjunction  with  another 
physician,  was  commissioned  to  report  on  his  mental  condition. 
The  conclusions  were  such  that  he  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  administrative  authorities,  who  sent  him  to  BicStre. 

The  feeling  produced  by  a  detention  in  this  hospital  on  a 
man  of  high  rank  and  fortune  was  such  that  on  several  occa- 
sions he  attempted  to  starve  himself. 

After  a  short  stay  there,  he  was  transferred  to  my  establish- 
ment. The  first  impression  was  highly  in  his  favor.  Well- 
made,  handsome,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  eyes  black,  and,  like 
most  Spaniards,  very  expressive,  with  courteous  manners,  he 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  interesting.  Having  left  him  some 
days  in  tranquillity,  I  at  length  questioned  him  as  to  the  events 
which  had  occurred. 

^'  Such  as  you  see  me,  sir,"  he  said,  ^'I  am  the  most  miserable 
of  men.  For  many  years  past,  a  vast  conspiracy  has  been 
organized  against  me  in  my  own  country  ;  the  whole  city  of 
Palma  has  plotted  my  ruin ;  relations,  friends,  citizens,  are  in 
league  to  destroy  me ;  they  insult  me,  lay  snares,  pursue  me, 
point  at  me,  etc. 

^'In  order  to  escape  from  this  persecution,  I  took  refuge  in 
France,  where  I  claimed  the  protection  of  the  police ;  but  I 
soon  found  that  they  were  suborned  and  bought  by  my  enemies. 
For  several  days  they  had  given  me  no  rest.  Furious  and  out 
of  patience  at  such  conduct,  I  fired  on  one  of  them,  who  had 
not  ceased  insulting  and  making  grimaces  at  me."^ 

"  Then  you  know  the  man  V*  I  inquired. 

"I  had  never  seen  him."  "Permit  me  to  observe  that  your 
reply  seems  very  extraordinary."  "  There  it  is  ;  they  want  to 
make  me  pass  for  a  madman ;  but  I  insist  on  it,  I  am  judge  of 
my  own  honor.  Whenever  I  am  insulted,  either  myself  or  my 
adversary  must  die." 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  desired  to  speak  to  me  privately. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  see  plainly  that  my  enemies  are  powerful; 
I  am  prepared  to  make  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  order  to  leave 
this  place.     Tell  me  what  sum  I  must  give  to  government."     I 
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remarked  that  it  was  not  the  cuBtom  in  France  to  mKkc  a  man 
pay  for  his  freedom ;  and  that,  in  all  probaliiUtjr,  he  would 
•hortlj  be  sent  home.  Throe  months  passed  thus  ;  finally,  be 
■was  confided  to  a  friend  who  had  been  sent  from  Spain  to  fettli 
bim,  and  whom  I  cautioned  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  an  in- 
stant; since,  if  ho  continued  under  the  same  impressions,  some 
unfortunate  catastropbo  might  take  place. 

AVbat  a  subject  for  reflection  ia  such  a  case  ?  With  the 
exception  of  this  fixed  idea  that  he  had  enemies  who  insulte<), 
made  grimaces,  and  sought  to  anno;  bim,  altbougb  he  bad  never 
seen  them,  M,  do  G.  resembled  other  persons.  Ho  conversed 
delightfully  on  his  country  and  on  literature,  sang  well,  and  was 
a  good  artist.  lie  carefully  avoided  all  ollasion  lo  the  circnm- 
stances  which  occasioned  bis  confinement.  And  yet  this  man, 
who  amused  himself  all  day,  would  have  killed  the  first  man  be 
met  with,  under  the  false  impression  of  hie  being  an  enemy. 

Amongst  the  numerous  cases  of  this  nature  given  in  the 
Qaxdtc  <h»  Trihunaux,  wo  must  not  omit  that  of  a  man  named 
Boutron,  living  in  the  Carrefour  BiL«i«y,  who  was  always  com- 
plaining to  the  authorities  and  the  commissioner  of  his  "  quar- 
tier,"  that  ho  was  inoesnantly  pursued  by  enemies,  and  cob- 
stanily  heard  voices,  whicii  threalonud  and  insulted  him.  For 
six  months  he  continued  to  write  letters  on  the  subject. 

As  it  too  frequently  happens,  Boutron  imbibed  a  hatred  to  a 
certain  person  ;  his  porter  was  the  unhappy  victim  whom  he 
selected,  and  in  one  of  bis  hallucinations  be  killed  him  by  several 
stabs  of  a  knife.  The  council  chamber  decided  that  be  was 
insane. 

Illusions  of  sleep  may  occasion  strange,  reprehensible,  and 
dangerous  actions,  if,  like  hallucinations,  they  continue  at  the 
moment  of  awaking  and  even  afterwards.  We  have  frequently 
witncaaed  very  extraordinary  scenes  which  have  only  been  the 
continuation  of  a  dream.  Individuals  who  have  spoken  and 
acted  under  this  influence,  might  have  been  taken  for  madmen ; 
but  when  the  images  of  the  night  became  weaker  and  finally 
disappeared,  they  were  the  first  to  express  astonishment  at  the 
language  they  had  held,  although  they  assured  us  that  at  the 
time  their  sensations  appeared  perfectly  natural.  Men  of  great 
intrepidity  have,  under  this  impression,  exhibited  fear  in  sittia- 
tions  of  ordinary  danger,  which  this  fact  can  alone  explain. 
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We  read  in  the  Journal  de  Belfort,  of  the  26th  of  August, 
1843,  as  follows : — 

^^  A  nocturnal  adventure  no  less  singular  than  amusing,  re- 
cently took  place  in  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  our  city. 

Case  CLXXVIII.  "  The  quartermaster  to  a  regiment  of  Af- 
rican chasseurs  stopped  at  an  inn  where  the  walls  of  the  eating- 
room  were  decorated  with  hangings  representing  the  most  glo- 
rious feats  of  arms  accomplished  by  our  young  army  on  the 
African  territory.  The  ofiBcer  gazed  admiringly  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  battles  in  which  he  had  fought ;  and  from  the  flash- 
ing of  his  eye,  his  haughty  bearing,  and  general  agitation,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  how  powerfully  old  recollections  were 
revived ;  and  he  left  the  apartment,  casting  furious  glances  on 
the  soldiers  of  the  modern  Jugurtha. 

^^  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  innkeeper  hears  a  dreadful 
uproar  in  the  eating-room.  He  hastens  down — to  see  what  ? 
the  quartermaster,  in  the  costume  of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha — 
that  is  to  say,  in  his  shirt — who,  under  an  attack  of  hallucina- 
tion, had  arisen  from  his  bed,  and,  with  a  billet  of  wood  in  his 
hand,  was  striking  right  and  left  at  the  Arabs  on  the  hangings. 
He  cleaves,  crushes,  and  mutilates  a  great  number  of  Bedouins, 
of  both  sexes.  In  his  rage  for  extermination,  he  spares  neither 
tables,  chairs,  nor  mirrors.  There  is  no  saying  how  far  this 
horrible  carnage  would  have  proceeded,  had  not  an  agent  of  the 
police  arrived,  who  explained  to  the  soldier  that  the  real  Arabs 
were  in  Africa,  while  these  were  in  France,  and— on  paper ;  and 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  carry  his  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  fight 
them  in  effigy. 

"  The  quartermaster  returned  to  bed,  cursing  the  copper- 
colored  deceivers,  and,  conqueror  as  he  was,  had  nevertheless  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.*'* 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  action  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  and  whenever 
this  is  the  case,  and  they  become  the  motives  of  an  action  accom- 
plished during  drunkenness,  they  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation as  an  excuse  or  extenuation.  These  sensuous  errors  at 
times  occasion  deplorable  catastrophes.  If  the  observation  of 
Freidreich  be  true,t  drunken  hallucinations  are  chiefly  noticed 

*  Univers  et  Union  Catholique,  let  November,  1843. 
t  Freidreich,  Q6richt.  Psjchologie,  p.  790. 
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ia  wrak  snigeeti,  of  an  imteUe  ud  atnSbSSooB  ttmpmmntf 
ttoA  wonld  be  less  oommtm  in  ths  robnM ;  but  thsj  woald  grid* 
Mlly  inoreMe  with  »U  dmnkardfl. 

Casi  CLXXIX.  The  iiKlindiisI  irhose  cue  ve  now  state, 
was  ^-erj  gentle  in  dispontion,  »nd  ss  ezoellent  workmui  when 
he  had  not  been  drinking ;  irhen  sober,  his  Boetgj  in  labu-  paid 
off  the  d«bta  be  had  oontraeted  dtuing  his  dnmken  fits;  bat 
when  the  fit  ms  aa.  him,  he  ranainfld  aometimes  for  fifteen  drnj* 
cr  tlireewedninastateof  stope&etiMiand  jffoatration.   - 

"■  <>B  the  night  of  mj  crime,"  said  h^  **  I  fdt  ao  great  a 


gui 


b  that  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot.     It  teemed  to  me  as  if 


oiM  viihin  me  sud:  *  Tos  mnst  nov  beat  joor  diiU  to  death.' 
As  so  atrodons  an  idea  had  never  entered  my  utnd,  I  wpnag 
em  of  bed,  raised  my  daq>ed  hands  to  hearen,  and  said  to  my- 
sd^  as  I  miked  np  and  down  the  room :  '  Great  God  I  Lintl 
Jenu!  I  mnst  kill  my  obnd!'  Noroioe  either  within  orwithovt 
replied,  and  I  retnmed  to  bed.  I  then  careAad  Uie  sleeinng 
ddld,  and  said,  in  alow  tone:  'Sleep,  my  beloTed diiU,  ale^!' 
I  had  Boaroely  lain  three  or  four  minntea,  idien  the  angnsh  and 
tnmhiing  retomed,  and  something  unknown  repeated,  bat  more 
imperatively  than  before :  '  Knock  your  child  on  the  head  in- 
stantly !'  I  felt  resistance  to  be  impossible.  I  rose  in  my  shirt, 
and  sought  for  a  hatchet  under  the  bed  where  my  two  little  girls 
slept.  Having  found  it,  and  grasped  the  handle,  I  retomed  to 
the  bed  where  my  son  slept.  It  was  five  in  the  morning,  and 
broad  daylight,  and  I  melted  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  my  be- 
loved son,  whom  an  authoritative  voice  commanded  me  to  kill. 
I  could  not  recall  my  senses.  I  raised  the  hatchet,  and  with 
the  thick  end  struck  him  three  or  four  blows  on  the  bead.  I  do 
not  know  on  what  part,  for  my  senses  were  gone.  I  only  know 
that  the  blows  followed  in  quick  succession,  that  he  struggled, 
did  not  speak,  but  groaned  heavily,  probably  because  the  first 
blow  had  mortally  wounded  him. 

"  The  sight  of  his  blood  brought  me  somewhat  to  myself;  I 
took  the  hatchet  back  to  its  place,  and  woke  my  eldest  daughter, 
saving :  '  Charlotte,  get  up ;  call  your  mother ;  I  have  killed  my 
Charles  with  the  hatchet.'  She  replied :  '  ftliat  do  you  say,  my 
father  ?'  '  Yes,  yes,  call  your  mother ;  I  have  indeed  killed  my 
little  Charles  with  the  hatchet.'  My  daughter  began  to  lament, 
and  ran  to  fetch  her  mother,  whilst  my  other  daughter,  who  had 
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also  awakened,  began  to  weep.  For  myself,  I  had  attempted  to 
put  on  my  pantaloons,  but  I  sobbed  and  trembled  so  violently, 
that  I  could  not  fasten  them ;  and  when  my  wife  came,  I  was 
still  attempting  to  dress  myself.  My  wife  rushed  to  the  bed,  and 
took  the  child  in  her  arms,  walking  backwards  and  forwards  with 
him ;  but  he  soon  ceased  to  show  any  signs  of  life.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  I  could  commit  so  atrocious  a  crime ;  I  had  such 
anguish,  such  agitation,  such  a  disturbance  in  my  head,  and  felt 
something  so  irresistible  within  me,  that  I  was  forced  to  do  it. 
I  was  fasting — I  was  not  ill ;  and  I  cannot  explain  how  I  was 
struck  with  so  great  a  misfortune.  I  implore  mercy,  that  I  may 
not  die  on  the  scaffold,  although  I  acknowledge  that  I  deserve  it." 

The  correctness  of  this  narration  was  fully  confirmed  on  in- 
quiry. In  an  examination  which  took  place  some  time  after- 
wards, he  stated  as  follows: — 

"  On  two  former  occasions,  I  had  felt  this  horrible  desire  to 
kill  my  son.  The  first  was  six  weeks  before  Easter,  in  this  year. 
I  was  employed  during  the  winter  in  my  room  making  a  net;  my 
son,  as  usual,  was  playing  around  me ;  he  got  on  my  back,  and 
took  me  around  the  neck.  My  wife,  thinking  that  he  disturbed 
me,  called  to  him ;  but  I  loved  him  so  much  that  I  put  up  with 
his  fun,  and  took  him  on  my  knees  to  play  with  him.  Even  at 
this  moment,  I  heard  an  inward  voice,  saying  to  me :  ^  Do  what 
you  will,  this  boy  must  perish;  you  must  knock  him  on  the 
head.'  I  was  seized  with  such  anguish  that  my  heart  fainted 
within  me ;  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  so  horrible  a  thought,  I 
hastily  placed  the  child  on  the  ground,  left  the  room,  and  went 
to  the  mill,  where  I  remained  until  night,  when  my  evil  thoughts 
were  dispelled. 

^^  The  second  attack  occurred  one  morning,  a  few  days  before 
Easter.  My  son  was  lying  by  my  side ;  my  wife  was  busy  in 
the  house.  The  little  boy  asked  me  for  some  bread ;  I  gave  him 
some  cake,  which  pleased  him  exceedingly,  and  which  he  ate 
with  avidity.  At  this  moment,  when  I  was  looking  on  the  child 
with  the  warmest  affection,  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  within 
whisper  to  me:  *  You  must  kill  your  son!'  I  shuddered;  I  felt 
a  kind  of  oppression,  which  made  my  breast  heave,  and,  full  of 
terror,  I  sprang  from  my  bed  and  ran  out  of  the  house.  I 
recited  my  prayers,  busied  myself  in  the  stable,  and  in  various 
other  ways^  and  endeavored  to  drive  away  the  terrible  idea 
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tbat  poBB«e»od  iii«.  Finalljr,  I  Bticcccdcd  in  ms«ct«riag  inyseU, 
rocovcrcl  in  some  degree  my  tranquillity,  and  played  ftgftin 
with  my  cbild. 

"Bui  my  Hadneea  and  anguisli  continued  until  near  midnight, 
I  VDB  not  tipsy  on  either  occasion,  nor  had  I  been  for  Beveral 
irocl(8  previously,  neither  had  I  drank  on  the  third  paroxynn, 
which  cost  the  life  of  my  child.'" 

Since  tho  TLirty  Ye«r»'  War,  a  belief  has  existed  in  Germany 
ftmongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  portion  of  country  on  tho 
borders  of  tW  Elbe,  that,  from  time  to  time,  iipirita  ure  Heen  at 
midnight.  Mounted  on  horseback,  dressed  in  blue  unifoms, 
turned  up  with  red,  they  sproad  themselves  between  two  vtllagos. 
Not  only  do  they  inspire  with  tho  greatest  terror  those  who  bare 
stayed  over-late  in  the  fields,  but  they  aro  said  Bomctime«  to 
even  wound  them.  The  people  maintain  that  tUey  aro  tho  ghosts 
of  Swedish  knights,  who,  at  thu  time  of  the  war,  rdmaincd  in 
tho  country,  and  (he  tradition  is  so  accredited  that  no  reasoning 
can  destroy  tho  belief. 

Cass  CLXXX.  Two  ngod  peasants,  who  had  been  intimat« 
iViends  from  inlancy,  and  who  had  always  lived  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  fell  victims  to  this  supemtition.  Th»y  were  en- 
gaged iu  their  usual  occupations  in  the  fields,  when  night  unex- 
pectedly overtook  them.  Being  fatigued  by  labor,  they  seated 
themselves,  on  their  way  homeward,  under  a  tree  which  grew 
by  the  roadside.  Under  theso  circumstances,  they  began  to 
talk  about  the  Swedish  knights,  and  their  imaginations,  excited 
by  drink,  led  to  tho  impression  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
them,  and  could  only  escape  by  combat.  Each  had  a  stick,  as  is 
usual  with  peasants;  tliey  continued  dealing  blows  on  each 
other,  believing  they  were  striking  tho  Swedish  knights,  until 
one  of  them  suddenly  disappeared.  The  other,  whose  slick  was 
broken,  picked  up  by  chance  his  friend's  hat,  imagining  that  he 
had  gained  a  complcto  victory  over  the  spectres,  and  that  this 
was  the  head-pieco  belonging  to  one  of  them.  Furnished  with 
this  trophy,  and  armed  with  his  broken  weapon,  he  returned 
to  the  village,  and  went  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  whose 
wifo    and   daughters   were  anxiously   expecting  their  husband 

*  Mare,  op.  ci(.  p.  G13.    Ilenoeko,  Annales,  vol.  yiii.    Supplement, 
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and  father.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered,  he  exclaimed,  -with 
great  satisfaction:  ^^The  devils  tried  to  carry  me  off,  but 
I  have  given,  at  least  one  of  them,  such  a  beating  with  my  stick 
that  he  will  never  return."  But  the  hat  which  he  carried  soon 
caused  a  suspicion  of  the  misfortune  which  had  occurred.  The 
sons  of  the  victim  repaired  to  the  spot  where  the  old  men  had 
sat  beneath  the  tree  to  drink,  and  there  they  found  their  aged 
father  lying  dead  with  a  deep  wound  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
which  rested  on  a  pointed  stake.  With  this  exception,  his  body 
exhibited  no  external  injury. 

On  the  following  day  the  unhappy  author  of  this  homicide 
having  recovered  his  reason,  wept  bitterly,  and  expressed  the 
liveliest  regret.  During  the  summary  interrogatory,  which  he 
underwent,  he  could  say  nothing,  but  that,  having  continued 
to  drink  with  his  friend,  they  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by 
spectres  on  horseback  in  blue  regimentals  turned  up  with  red ; 
and  persuaded,  on  seeing  this,  that  some  harm  would  happen  to 
them,  they  resolved  to  defend  themselves  with  their  sticks ;  in 
consequence,  they  both  assailed  the  spirits,  recollecting  to  have 
heard  that,  if  courageously  attacked,  they  would  be  put  to  flight ; 
he  added  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  combat,  he  missed  his  friend, 
and  the  spectres  also  suddenly  disappeared ;  finding  a  hat  on 
the  ground,  he  carried  it  off;  and,  believing  that  his  friend  had 
gone  home,  he  thought  it  his  first  duty  to  call  and  inquire  how 
he  was. 

The  faculty  in  law  of  the  University  of  Holmstadt  being  con- 
sulted on  the  case,  gave  the  following  verdict :  ^'  Drunkenness 
is  a  vice  to  be  shunned  by  all.  If  any  one  becomes  voluntarily 
intoxicated,  without  having  been  constrained  thereto,  and  in 
that  state  commits  a  crime,  it  shall  be  imputed  to  him,  since  he 
owes  to  himself  the  loss  of  his  reason.  The  law  has  adopted  as 
a  rule,  that  when  a  crime  has  been  committed  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete drunkenness,  the  excess  ef  the  state  should  exempt  the 
culprit  from  the  usual  punishment,  excepting  in  a  case  where, 
being  restored  to  reason,  he  evinces  no  regret  for  what  he  has 
done ;  such  conduct  proving  that  he  approves  of  the  act  com- 
mitted, and  would  in  all  probability  have  done  the  same  even  if 
he  had  not  been  overtaken  with  drink.  It  must  also  be  admitted, 
that  complete  drunkenness  cannot  exempt  from  ordinary  punish- 
ment in  a  case  where  legislation  has  decided  that  no  regard 
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should  be  paid  to  it  in  fixing  the  scale  of  punishment.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  crime  committed  in  drunkenness  cannot  be  charged 
on  the  individual  when  it  has  been  produced  by  means  foreign 
to  the  will  of  the  culprit ;  for  example,  if  he  has  been  made  to 
drink  what  he  believed  would  not  intoxicate  him,  but  into  which 
some  drug  has  been  introduced  which  has  that  effect.  It  is 
therefore  on  these  principles  that  the  accused  must  be  judged 
and  sentenced." 

He  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  ten  years,  for  having 
induced  the  commission  of  the  crime  by  breaking  the  laws  of 
the  country,  which  expressly  forbid  the  people,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  be  drunk,  and  which  ordain  that  homicide  commit- 
ted in  drunkenness,  even  involuntarily,  shall  be  severely  pun- 
ished, and  shall  even  be  regarded  as  less  excusable  than  that 
crime  which  results  from  imprudence.* 

Had  the  doctrine  of  hallucinations  and  illusions  been  better 
understood  at  the  period  and  in  the  country  where  this  event 
took  place,  and  had  the  power  of  those  phenomena  accompany- 
ing drunkenness  been  better  appreciated,  the  sentence  would 
probably  have  been  less  severe.f 

The  superficial  observer  has  much  difficulty  in  finding  the 
key  to  a  great  number  of  actions  which  appear  incomprehensible. 
The  circle  is  still  more  contracted  to  philosophers  and  moralists  ; 
but  to  the  eyes  of  the  physician,  the  thick  veil,  behind  which  so 
many  fancy  themselves  concealed,  becomes  transparent,  and 
their  faults,  passions,  vices,  and  moral  and  physical  disorders, 
exhibit  a  natural  explanation  of  their  conduct.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, to  confine  ourselves  to  our  subject,  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions, better  understood  in  our  dav,  have  driven  a  reason  for  a 
num\or  of  inexplicable  actions,  attributed  to  depravity,  bad  pro- 
pensities, and  crimes. 

Am^n^rst  cases  of  this  nature,  we  have  rarticularlv  directed 
attention  to  melancholv  monomania  combined  with  hallucina- 
tions.     We  have  proved,  by  numerous  and  conclusive  facts,  tlie 

*Ei-onhArt,  ReLi!i>n  Je  Pr:o»^'5  remar|ualles,  t.  i.  p.  25.  MuHer.  Mei-i- 
oine  1:  j.»!o.  t.  ii.  p.  -^1. 

T  C  r.v:cO'.~J.  as  wo  are,  tba:  in iiviiuals  rei'/.j  insane  ar*?  "  nienr-v  1  to 

IH.J^: •.-.:;..     Annil.  d'Uv^iece  et  de  Mede:ine  Leg-ale,  i.  ixxiv. 
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evidence  of  which  has  convinced  magistrates,  that  many  indi- 
viduals who  have  passed  as  quarrelsome,  hot-headed,  and  even 
as  murderers,  belong  to  this  catalogue.* 

The  question  of  isolation  is  so  intimately  connected  with  our 
work  that  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  although  we 
have  already  touched  on  it  in  speaking  of  treatment.  It  is 
needless  to  repeat  what  we  have  before  advanced ;  we  will  only 
add,  that  the  hallucinated  who  are  tempted  to  suicide,  theft,  in- 
cendiarism, murder,  etc.,  should  be  sequestered.  No  proofs  are 
required  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  The  same 
precaution  should  be  taken  against  hallucinated  monomaniacs 
who  imagine  themselves  surrounded  by  enemies,  as  soon  as  they 
utter  threats,  because  experience  has  demonstrated  how  instan- 
taneously they  are  driven  to  acts  of  violence  ;  but  isolation 
should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  the  hallucinations  are  of  a 
serious  character. 

An  interdiction  can  be  claimed  in  cases  of  hallucination, 
when  the  delirium  is  such  as  to  threaten  ruin  to  the  individual 
and  his  family ;  but  this  privation  of  civil  rights  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised simply  on  account  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  living,  singular 
conduct,  strange  words,  or  a  belief  in  imaginary  circumstances, 
which  do  not  in  any  manner  compromise  the  fortune  of  the  in- 
dividual, or  expose  him  to  become  the  dupe  of  intriguers.f 

Amongst  cases  of  this  nature,  we  will  mention  a  demand  made 
by  M.  and  Mad.  D.  for  an  act  of  lunacy  against  Madlle.  D. : — 

Case  CLXXXI.  A  young  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  arrived 
in  Paris  early  in  the  year  of  1786,  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  her  family  to  a  friend.  By  one  of  those  providential 
chances,  which  can  only  be  looked  on  as  the  guidance  of 
God,  the  young  girl,  having  reached  her  destination,  rang  the 
bell  of  the  neighboring  house,  the  door  of  which  was  soon  opened 
by   a  venerable  lady,   who  inquired  what  she  desired.     The 

*  We  have  endeavored  to  diffuse  these  ideas  in  an  article  inserted  in  Le 
Droit,  29th  of  January,  1850|  entitled:  "  Of  the  inflaence  of  hallucinations 
on  certain  actions  apparently  criminal/' 

t  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  De  Tlnterdiction  des  Ali6n6s  et  de  TEtat 
de  la  Jurisprudence  en  mati^re  de  testaments  dans  ^imputation  de 
d^mence ;  with  notes  by  M.  Isambert,  counsellor  in  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, Paris,  1852  (Annal  d'IIygi6ne  et  de  M^decine  Legale,  January, 
1852).    Devergie,  M^decine  Legale,  3d  edition,  1852,  t.  i.  p.  647. 
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dtmflMtf  m4  h§unomn$m  of  Aa  yong  pd 
cl4  Udy  fo  agrtiftbly  tluit  dw  wm  iyifwlirtiiij 
|1m  botsM  M  •  MnrMt.  H«r  sMly  good  eondhwl^ 
Wfoitf bt  fO  miiob  in  bor  &Tor  tbai,  wben  IL  F.,  s 
•rtiit  ftiicl  workor  in  broiisoi  and  ton  to  tbe  cU  Mj, 
IS889  bo  lift  to  Mftdlle.  D«,  m  tbo  moot  wctiwe, 
fiUibfol  ftftiiM  in  bit  bno ineff,  *  jMroperljr  of  bom 
ii|^t  bandrod  tbonsftnd  flrMos. 

Tbtn  bftpponod  tbtt  wbiob  if  but  too  oommon  im 
kind ;  tbo  roI»ti?oi  ol  tbo  logatoo  boUorod  tbat  ber  nc&tal 
ditioA  WM  ittob  M  to  Oftnao  anxioty  reopeoting  ber,  no  leas  i 
govornmont  of  bor  oondaot  tban  of  her  proper^.  They 
to  bolUve  that  lomo  itrftngo  habits,  perfeotly  in  bermimy  wi& 
bor  nodoi  of  Uving  and  thinking,  and  some  enigmatical  aiiA 
lUghtly  Inooberent  oon?eraationi  were  sufficient  to  constitote  m 
State  of  dementlay  for  which  u  act  of  lunacy,  legally  pronounced, 
was  the  only  remedy. 

A  physician,  of  unimpeachable  probity  and  acknowledged* 
talenti  was  appointed  by  the  relati?es  of  Madlle.  D.  to  examine 
ber.  He  had  recourse  to  such  stratagems  as  we  all  use,  in  order 
to  ingnitiuto  oursolves  with  a  porson  who  is  represented  as  in  a 
utiUo  of  ulionation,  and  wlio  is  mistrustful.  We  are  persuaded 
that  tho  barrister,  who  spoke  so  bitterly  against  our  brother, 
wo\dd  not  have  done  so,  had  ho  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Dr.  T.,  and  the  great  difficulties  which  attend  the 
iutonv^atiou  of  tho  alienated.  To  refute  the  arguments,  with- 
out d\;itributiug  blamo  so  plentifully,  would  have  been  bat  just 
and  ri^ht« 

The  examination  by  Dr.  T.  went  to  prove  that  Madlle.  D.  hid 
\\\>\  the  t\dl  u$e  of  hex  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  she  wss 
bevMvU^  s^ubjeet  to  hallucinations* 

Au  aotivm  wa*  cvnuwenctxl  bt^for^  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine. 
MavUlo.  D»»  bein^  exan\ine\U  rx>plie\l  with  judgment  and  inteU 
li^nuv.  ih\co  ouU\  in  r\^^r\l  to  ;3k  pictur^\  by  Duval  Lecamos^ 
*h<*  ?^M  that  ?^e  i^rctn^i^xi  th^  pt^r^vns  represented  in  it  to  b« 
Us^  v^th^^r  than  her  jvjkrv'utsi :  but  sie  speedily  corrected  this  3!^- 
*ivn^  by  ^MiYuvj  that  *Ke  had  he*rd  a  re$embl;ince  10  liiesi 
♦|vi^n  v>t\ 

A  5  5 he  clvvw  v^f  thi^  ex:!^:!!:^;^:^^  the  tribunal  gave  a  veriics 
^^iiK^^^H^  the  d^i^ttaatd  ^^  M\Nft$fe<£t  asfcd  MaJbiaie  D.  for  aa  ai:^ 
^  KMMiv;y^ 
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The  case  being  appealed,  Madlle.  D.  was  again  examined ; 
her  replies  were  very  sensible,  with  the  exception  of  the  follow- 
ing: "What  is  there  to  prevent  you  from  marrying?" — "A 
supernatural  power ;  I  cannot  tell  you  more."  Messrs.  Andral, 
Bleiny,  and  Ferrus,  who  had  been  instructed  by  the  magistrates 
to  examine  into  the  mental  condition  of  this  lady,  gave  their 
opinion  in  these  terms : — 

"  Madlle.  D.,  aged  fifty-six,  an  old  domestic  of  M.  F.,  dealer 
in  curiosities,  is  gifted  with  a  strong,  even  a  robust  constitution, 
but  is  more  irritable  than  is  usual  in  persons  of  her  calling. 
Her  mind,  of  ordinary  capacity,  appears  naturally  upright,  but 
inclined  to  exaltation. 

"  In  character  she  is  honorable  and  just,  but  somewhat  singular. 
Her  conduct  appears  to  have  been  irreproachable ;  we,  neverthe- 
less,  think  that  it  has  not  been  so  without  some  violent  struggles. 

"  We  have  discovered  the  existence  of  some  hallucinations  in 
Madlle.  D.  dating  far  back,  perhaps  from  extreme  youth.  Hal- 
lucinations may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
characteristic  phenomena  of  mental  alienation ;  but  they  do  not 
in  themselves  constitute  incontestable  mental  alienation,  nor  do 
they  always  induce  delirium. 

"Madlle.  D^ reasons  with  perfect  correctness  as  regards  her 
social  relations ;  she  maintains  a  kind  of  worship  and  veneration 
for  her  old  master,  which  is  betrayed  in  all  her  words  and 
actions. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  hallucinations  of  Madlle.  D. 
may,  by  their  nature  and  long  standing,  be  looked*  upon  as  con- 
stitutional, and  hence  beyond  the  resources  of  art. 

"  We  think  that  any  treatment,  founded  on  coercion,  might 
induce  the  lady  to  dissimulate  her  condition,  and  perhaps  be  the 
means  of  determining  symptoms  of  a  much  more  serious  charac- 
ter than  those  which  now  exist,  and  which  are  brought  against 

her. 

"  (Signed,)  Andral, 

Bleiny, 

Ferrus. 

«  Pakis,  IZih  Apra,  1843." 

After  a  prolonged  discussion  in  the  chamber  of  council,  the 
court  confirmed  the  sentence,  which  rejected  the  claim  for  an 
act  of  lunacy  against  Madlle.  D. 


542  ON  HALL^CIyATIO^'s.  ^^^^M 

In  the  case  just  reported,  it  is  impossible  to  ilo  othcrvis«  tn^^ 
recognize  a  well-atlested  example  of  hallucinations  hdJ  illusions,  j 
The  di-tailed  examination  by  Dr.  T.,  and  the  opinion  of  eitperi-  j 
enced  physicians,  leares  no  doubt  on  the  gubjcct;  bat,  howsoerer  i 
certain  this  fact  may  be,  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  in  noviae 
influenced  her  conduct,  that  her  actions  were  not  reprehensible  ] 
and  that  her  replies  to  the  interrogatories,  addressed  to  her,  j 
gave  no  evidence  of  derangement ;  we,  therefore,  heartily  coo-  I 
cor  in  the  decbion  of  the  court.*  1 

Recapitulation. — Hallucinations,  single  or  combbed  with  j 
illusions,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  number  of  reprehensible,  dan- 
gerous, and  criminal  resolutions. 

Suicide  is  frequently  the  result  of  hallucinations,  which  exiat 
ID  the  form  of  apparitions,  men&ces,  and  chimerical  fears. 

Blows,  wounds,  even  assassination  are  often  occasioned  bj 
the  sight  of  imaginary  enemies,  by  insults,  grimaces,  and  inja- 
rtes,  which  only  exist  in  the  imagination  of  the  hallucinated. 

Challenges  to  a  duel  faavo  often  been  caused  by  these  errors 
of  the  mind.  J 

Hallucinated  monomaniacs,  vho  believe  thcmselTes  the  objects  | 
of  plots  and  persecution,  arc  very  dangerous.     Many  murder* 
may  be  referred  exclusively  to  them.     It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
persons  thus  hallucinated,  make  several  successive  attempts. 

Id  some  cases  suicide  and  murder  are  commanded  by  invisible 
voices. 

Dangerous  actions,  incited  by  hallucinatioDB,  are  often  the 
result  of  illusions. 

Itlaniacal  delirium,  acate  deliriom,  and  that  which  accompm- 
uies  febrile  affections,  may  occasion  both  suicide  and  homicide. 

Resolutions  and  actions,  into  which  indiridnala  are  drawn  by 
hallucinations;  sometimes  occur  quite  suddenly.  Ifigbt,  dark- 
ness, and  solitade  appear  to  favor  the  disposition. 

The  condition  of  sleep,  the  transition  from  sleeping  to  waking, 
and  from  waking  to  sleeping,  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  acts. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  an  attentive  ezaminatioa 
will  leave  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  an  hallncination,  which 

"  For  llus  ca>«,  SM  our  Memoir  on  Tlnterdiction  dca  Ali^n^. 
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has  suddenly  appeared ;  in  doubtful  cases,  a  prolonged  confine- 
ment must  be  adopted. 

Hallucinations  may  be  the  exciting  causes  of  theft,  incendia- 
rism, and  other  reprehensible  actions. 

Illusions  produce  the  same  resolutions  and  the  same  actions 
as  hallucinations. 

The  hallucinations  and  illusions  of  delirium  tremens  merit 
much  attention ;  they  are  almost  always  the  motives  of  actions 
committed  during  drunkenness. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  the  key  to  a  great  many  in- 
comprehensible actions. 

Confinement  is  often  necessary  in  hallucinations,  but  occa« 
sionally  a  contrary  course  is  indicated. 

Interdiction  should  be  pronounced  against  individuals  whose 
hallucinations  bring  ruin  on  themselves  or  their  families ;  but  it 
should  not  be  granted  when  the  individual  is  inoffensive,  and  the 
hallucinations  are,  as  it  were,  constitutional. 

Hallucinations  present  no  obstacles  to  the  power,  of  testating 
when  they  are  of  very  long  continuance,  have  not  exercised  any 
influence  on  the  conduct,  have  not  perverted  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion, nor  prevented  the  person  from  always  fulfilling  with  pro- 
priety his  social  duties. 
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of  reaeon  in  buth  citees,  60  ■  at 
will,  GOi  inatantaneouB,  47;  col- 
lective, 09,  lOS,  377  ;  divided,  73  ; 


aitornal  tnd  internal  90 ;  irapt 
□lattc,  147 ;  bypnaj;i)(;ii-nl,  S*'  . 
their  difference  acuurdin^c  to  th« 
Mac,  3M;  their  mode  ofrcprodae- 
tiou  without  tbooonourrcDceuflfae 
aenaea,  3(>5.— Tbey  are  remlnl*- 
c«nc«>,  tlie  reproduction  of  habit- 
ual idoaa,  373 ;  penoral,  97  :  indi* 
vidual,  3H0;  paycbv-iGniorial,  par* 
obiual,  40y  J 

Ilalluoinationa  in  themaelrea  innUM^  1 
almple,  7G,— Fully  carrlml  nut  t>l 
the     alienalnd,    R7.— DiffcrMiaw  ' 
which  aeparata  thon   from   Ihoae 
ooupatlble  with  reiuion,  9-2.— Of 
hoarmg,  77.— Of  eiebt.   Kl — Of 
touoh,T(2.— Of  amoli;  Ot.— In  re- 
lation U>  illuiiona,  103.— In  niono- 
luania.  119.— In  atupldity,  135.— 


— In  general  pamlyil 
iuibecility,  "^"^  '"  -' 
103 


dcliri 


159.- In 


diaeasea 

other  than  infianity,  170. — In  hya- 
tcTia,  174,  175,  218.— In  hrpo- 
chondrio,  176. — In  febrile,  innam- 
Diatorj',  Mule,  ohroaic,  ftod  other 
diaeaaea.  260. — Inhypersinla,  262. 
— In  the  bemorrhoidea,  272.— In 
the  proflrnmes,  277. —  In  hectic 
diaeoaes,  278. — Pure  are  aa  rare  a* 
pure  monomania,  395 
Ilallucinations  of  historical  obarao 
tcrs,  2U. — Our  opinion  on  the  aub- 
jeot,  351,  396 


Ualiucinatioi 

til  their  product 
Ilallueinatiuna     i 
point  of  I 


nditiona  favorable 
on,  441 


medico-legal 
100,   499.— Their 
indiienco    on    aetiona,    100,    101, 
502.  —  Danger  accompanying  hal- 
lucination, 343 
Harrington,  hie  hallucination,  S3 
llusL-biHch,  i(B  influence  on  huiluci- 

Ileariog.  hallucinationBor,77. — Caae 
of  the  prefect,  of  iiaquirol,  77, — 
Ciuie,  SO 
Heart,  hall  uci  nation  a  in  diacaaes  of 

the,  274 
Hereditary  ball  uci  nations,  318 
Herbert,  hia  hallucination,  306 
Hibbcrt,  his  definition  of  hallucina- 
tion, 32. — Hi»  opinion  on  the  ap- 
paritions of  Holy  Writ,  4U1 
Hildebrand,  caae  of  ball  uci  nationa 
in  typhus,  208 
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Hippocrates,   hallacinations  in   ty- 
phus, 267 
History,  of  the  hallacinations  of,  351 


I. 


Ideal,  hallucination  is  the  material 
reproduction  of  the,  45 

Ideas,  their  influence  on  hallucina- 
tions, 83. — On  illusions,  109. — On 
death,  283. — Their  sensual  and 
spiritual  nature,  360. — Spiritual 
iaeas,  how  they  may  supply  hallu- 
cinations, 364 

Ideas,  false ;  their  influence  on  hal- 
lucinations, 293,  307,  375 

Ideas;  insane ;  their  action  on  hallu- 
cinations, 359 

Ideler,  his  judgment  on  hallucina- 
tions, 392 

Ignorance;  its  influence  on  halluci- 
.  nations,  106 

Illuminism. — Note  on,  214 

Illusions,  103. — Induce  the  belief 
that  the  senses  are  not  reliable, 
103.— Their  character,  104.— 
Transformation  of  objects  into 
spectres  and  figures,  106. — Case  of 
a  mast  taken  for  a  corpse,  106. — 
May  be  exhibited  in  an  epidemic 
form,  107. — Illusions,  collective, 
107. — Case  of  warriors  in  the  air, 
107, 108. 109.— Explanation  of  col- 
lective illusions,  110. — Illusions  of 
hearing.  111 

Illusions  recognized  as  false,  112. — 
All  the  senses  may  be  the  seat  of 
illusions,  113. — Illusions,  their  in- 
fluence on  actions,  115 

Illusions  of  sight,  113. — Illusions  of 
touch  115  .—Illusions  of  smell,  115. 
— Illusions  of  taste,  115. — Illusions 
may  be  transformed  into  halluci- 
nation, or  vice  versa,  146. — Symp- 
toms, 438 

Imagination,  its  influence  on  hallu- 
cinations, 285, 286,  290,  375 

Imbecility,  hallucinations  in,  162 

Imitation,  its  influence  on  hallucina- 
tions, 110,  444 

Impression,  distressing,  of  hallucina- 
tions, 48 

Impressions  powerful,  their  influence 
on  hallucinations,  106 

Impressions  sensorial,  how  they  act 
in  the  brain,  357 


Inclining  the  head,  act  of,  58. — Case 
of,  58 

Incubes,  319 

Insanity  of  drunkards,  its  influence, 
164 

Insensibility,  299 

Instantaneous  hallucination  may  be 
produced,  47. — Cases,  47, 48 

Internal  hallucinations,  80,  85 

Intermittent  hallucinations  in  fevers, 
269 

Isolation,  its  influence  on  hallucina- 
tions, 59 

Isolated  hallacinations,  45 

J. 

Jerome,  Saint,  his  hallucination  of 


flying,  94 
)an  of  Arc, 


Joan  of  Arc,  her  hallucination,  387 

Johnson,  Dr.,  66 

Josephus,  Fl.,  collective  cases  of 
illusion,  108. — His  case  of  previ- 
sion, 234 

Julian,  his  hallucination,  310,  373 


K. 


Keff,  influence  of  on  hallucinations, 
44 


L. 


Langlet  Dufresnoy,  his  remarks  on 
apparitions,  289 

Last  judgment,  book  of,  explanation 
given  by  some  authors,  367 

L^Tut,  his  definition  of  hallucina- 
tion, 33. — His  doctrine  of  halla- 
cinations, 352 

Leuret,  his  definition  of  hallucina- 
tion, 33. — His  division,  36. — His 
hallucinations  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness, 58. — Ecstasy  of  the  alien- 
ated, 230. — His  doctrine  of  hallu- 
cinations, 397. — Objections  to  his 
system,  491. — Danger  of  his  sys- 
tem, 492 

Lorry,  his  two  cases  of  somnambu- 
lism, 249 

Louandre,  Ch.,  his  opinion  of  hallu- 
cinations, 390 

Loyola,  his  hallucinations,  380 

Luther,  his  hallucinations,  383 

Lycanthropy,  its  influence  on  hallu- 
cinations and  illusions,  134,  298. 
—Case,  298 


UachiaTel,  admiU  proviiion.  23G. — 

Case  of  prevision.  237 
Haeic,   ita   iuflucDue   on   ballocintt' 

tioni,  297 
H&gnetjam ;   The  poaBeesed,  insane 

penoni    who    sea    what     pass«B 

witbiD  them,  85. — Hatlucinations 

in,  233 
Hftistre,  de,  admits  prevision,  236 
HaludieB   mental,    their   a<ttioD   on 

hallucinoliong,  346 
Haladies  nerroas,  other  than  itii&n- 

ity,  Uieir  action  on  hiUluoinations, 

347 
Maladies   of   different  Undo,   their 

BOtion  on  hallaoinations,  348 
Halebnuiclie,    his    esplanatioa     of 

false    ideas,    introduodun^  18. — 

Uifl    h all Qci nation, 


..P'*" 


nof 


369 


Mania,  hallaciDations 

H&DoarT,  his  h&llDein&tioa  of  U^ 
bain  tirandier.311 

'MsnUkoOf  lUoAoss  of  si^i,  108 

Han,  his  haUnciMtioM  of  sighl. 
■me]],  HDdtasl«,  119 

Marcel,  bis  obserTations  on  the  hal- 
lucinations of  dranlcen  delirinm, 
164 

Hathey,  cue  of  recogniwd  halli 
nation,  48. — Case  of  lycaDthropj, 
299 

cinations,  189, 

periodical  dreams,  189 
Medicine,  legal,  hallucinations  c 

pidered  in  point  of  view  of,  497, 
Meister,  his  opinion  on  thi 

tween  sleeping  and  wafaiuu,  -^ 
Memory,    its   action   on    hallacina- 

tions,  374 
Meningitis,  hallacinatiPDS.  263 
HeniniFitis,   cerebro-spinal,  faallnci- 

nations  in,  264 
Mieb^,  his  defini^on  of  hallucina- 

tions,34. — [lallncinationBdi  Tided, 

419 
Micbelet,  his  apprMistion  of  hallo- 

oi  nations.  392 
Middle  Ages,  inflnence  of  hallncina- 

tionsoa  the.  1,309 
Mintge,  its  action  on  ballocioations. 


«- 


Mohammed,  apprecialiot)  of  his  bal> 

ludnations,  bjDr.  Renauldin,  398 
Moltnes,  Paul  de,  inSaence  of  r« 

rie  on  ballnci  nations,  45 
Monomania,  ballucinatioDS  in,  119 
Morcaa,  oFla  Sarthe,  cueof  hallnct- 

nation  in  staiieal  feier,  267 
Moreau,  of  Tonra,  his  obaerratioiii 

on  the  liallneinations  of  Hasebisb, 

339.— Uis  hallucinations  at  will, 

370 
Mnller,  his  opinion  of  the  senses,  409 
Mysticism,  306 
Mystic  eost&Bj,  224. — Mystio  )d«aa 

(aTorablo  to  hallucinations,  300 


Napier,  Richard,  his  hallueinatioiu. 


Nervous  system,  its  influence  on  hal- 

IneinaCions.  38:2 
Nerroua  liallaiimBtioDa  in  liiw^ufi 

163 
Nenrsl^a,  h«Uueiii*ti<m«  in,  179 
Newton,  hallucinations  produced  b; 

concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sua, 

Nicolu,  the  librarian,  bis  hallneina- 
■     1,53 


Nightmar 


Night,  its    in6uenoe  on  hallncica- 

tions.  2S7,  311 

The,  25.— As  in  drearaa, 
/  exist  that  the 

events  passing  are  unreal.  IS4. — 

Epidemic  h all aoi nations,  186,311 
North,  beliefs  of  the,  tiieir  inflaenc« 

on  hallucination*,  133 
Nostalgia,  its  influence  on  haUo«- 

nalions,  2S7 


ObsearilT,  its  inflnence  on  illusions, 
110.  186 

Ointments,  their  influenee  on  hallu- 
cinations and  illusions,  130 

Old  Nick.  325 

Orrans,  their  action  on  hatloeiii*- 
— 'OS.  352.— Refuution  of  IhU  ei- 
isive  doctrine,  354 

Oneut,  its  influence  on  reverie,  44 
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R 


Panic  fear,  108 

Paralysis,  general,  its  influence  on 
actions,  143. — ^HaUucinations  in, 
159 

Parchappe,  his  definition  of  halluci- 
nations, 34 

Paterson,  his  division  of  hallucina- 
tions, 37. — Case  of  recojniized  hal- 
lucination, 55.— Case  or  struggles 
of  mind,  59 

Pellagra  (hallucination  in),  274 

Penitentiary  (system),  its  influence 
on  hallucinations,  288 

Phenomena,  psycho-sensorial,  of  hal- 
lucinations, 413 

Phenomena,  sensorial,  of  hallucina- 
tions, 418,  424 

Physiology  of  hallucinations,  409 

Places,  tneir  influence  on  hallucina- 
tions, 419 

Platea,  illusions  of  hearing,  108 

Pliny,  his  case  of  illusions,  108 

Pneumonia  (hallucinations  in),  270 

Pope,  his  hallucination,  67 

Poqueville,  his  case  of  hallucination 
from  opium,  332 

Possessed,  The,  their  hallucinations, 
85 

Preoccupations,  their  influence  on 
hallucinations,  315 

Presentiments,  195 

Prevision,  234. — Case  of  Josephus 
relative  to  the  peasant  Jesus,  234 

Prevision,  its  influence  on  hallucina- 
tions, 287 

Procopius,  hallucinations  of  demons, 
268 

Prodromes  of  hallucinations,  76 

Prognosis  of  hallucinations,  454 

Progress  of  hallucinations,  445,  461 

Psychical  (hallucinations),  446 

Psychology,  its  influence  on  halluci- 
nations, 351 

Psycho-sensorial,  psychical  (halluci- 
nations), 409 


R. 


Rage  (hallucinations  in),  179 
Ranc6  (de),  his  hallucination,  64 
Ravaillac,  his  illusion  of  hearing, 

114 
Rayer,  hallucinations  in  typhoid  fe- 
ver, 267 


Recognized  hallucination,  99 

Recollections  of  Madame  de  Crequi. 
— Case  of  presentiment,  201 

Religion,  its  influence  on  hallucina- 
tions, 351,  400 

Remorse,  its  influence  on  illusions, 
106,  311,  312,  314 

Repetition,  voluntary,  of  the  same  ac- 
tions, 316 

Reverie,  its  action  on  hallucinations, 
42  (influence  of  the  East  on),  44 


S. 


Sahbath  (note  on  the),  298 

Sacy  (de),  his  explanation  of  hallu- 
cination, 195 

Sanguine  (system^,  its  influence  on 
hallucinations,  284 

Sauvage,  his  definition  of  hallucina- 
tion, 32 

Semiramis,  her  hallucination,  311 

Senile  hallucination  in  dementia, 
152 

Senses  (part  they  play),  103 ;  their 
intervention  in  hallucinations,  409 

Sensations  may  become  confused  by 
the  influence  of  hallucinations, 
59 ;  abnormal,  may  become  the 
origin  of  a  melancholy  affection, 
113 

Sensibility,  its  development  in  cer- 
tain cases,  195 ;  hearing  wonder- 
fully acute,  196;  do.,  smell,  its 
development;  sensibility  on  the 
approach  of  death,  243  ;  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  senses,  244, 256. 
— The  prisoner  of  Angers  d'Huy-' 
gens,  the  young  musician  of  M. 
Vincent,  256;  other  cases,  274,  316 

Sexes,  their  influence  on  hallucina- 
tions, 319 

Sexual  (intercourse),  observed  in  de- 
monomania,  128,  132 

Sigmond,  his  opinion  on  the  super- 
natural, 60 ;  his  case  of  presenti- 
ment, 199 

Silvio  Pellico,  his  hallucination,  287 

Simon  ides,  his  hallucination  in  a 
dream,  194 

Sleeplessness,  characteristics  of  hal- 
lucinations in,  36X 

Smell,  the  hallucinations  of,  94 

Socrates,  his  hallucination,  399 

Solitude,  its  influence  on  hallucina- 
tion, 325,  363 


658 

SnmnambalUni  (h&IlneiDation*  in), 
244,— Ciu«,  245;  Any  namiiAinba- 
lUm,  S4G.— Cue,  24G;  inHuHnue 
of  snmnniiilialUra  on  mctions.  248. 
— Cve.24!).— Cuv.  Mndiiiuo  flan- 
tia.  251 :  cipltuiUioa  of  iiomiiaiii- 
buliiLD.  2J6 

SormrvrB,  Uipir  hBlludination  of 
touch.  93. — Their  ureMnM  M  the 
8*hh»lh  jfiircly  Ti«i.)n«ry,  207 

Spjnelln,  hi>  h«lluaioktioii  of  thu 
da*il,  87.  2% 

SpiriU.  \m\\«t  in;  It*  inllnenoe  nn 
bnllucinntioniii     iotroduRtion,    1, 


BarnodutU,  6i.— Cam  of  Crom- 
well. CH 

8ut«,  hatliicinnMiy,  438 

8UU>,  intormo'liatc  between  sleepiog 
ftod  nnkins,  42,  437 

StBl'-',  tiiorljiii,  itH   inSueocD  on  hal- 

8»ti«i. 


T. 

ToliDB,  chaneod  ine«tAtan  into  ak*- 

letoM.  47 
Tallojnind  PoHcord,  hi*  caMc  of  prt- 

■omimcnt.  190 
Tftrtini,  hi*  dntir*  winKte.  203 
Tftsao,  hi*  hnllueinaUon,  &lti 
TMt«.  b«lludDalion«  of,  05 
Tftinperamant,  it«  iatlaenoe  on  Iwl- 

lueinationn,  323 
Thewloric,  hi*  iliuaiun.  lOT 
TheophiluR  Oautiar,  hie  dcuripliM 

of  liaschiach,  5:19 
Thierrj,  rccibtl  of  eolloctire  IUomob, 

ll:t4 
I '  Thort,  faalluci  nations    in    cbiidrea, 
(     323 
ThtK-jdidcK,    hnllucinntioDa    in    Uw 

plAffuo  uf  Athenii,  208 
'Tii>gIiiiKli>thee«r,  113 
TooRb,  hnllucinAtioni    of.— Cau  of 

MathcwK,  93.''Caieorth« 

of  Caluieil,  93.— Oaao  of  « 


I 


of  hnltucinfttioDS,   117.— 
In  iui.iionir>Di».  IIH.—In  Btupidity, 
135.— Iq  mania,  141. — In  JemeD- 
lift  152. — In  general  paraljiiia,  160, 
—In  dulirium  trsDiona,  ISl 
6tupidit<r,  balludnatiunH  in,  134 
8ubeCiitiL'(.>9i:auiiiDg  halluciuatiuns  in 
■  344 


H«hm 


1,03 


ouperrii 


influence  on  bnl- 


Trcatmnnt  uf  hallacinaliona,  4(t 
Typbuid  ferer,  hftiluoitiatioiui  ia,  208 


Swcdcnborg,  celebrated  illumiDiat, 
his  hnlluoiDatiiinn,  214;  bia  opi- 
nion on  mngnpliam.  2;!3 

SjrmpHih;,  its  inHuenue  on  halluci- 


j  Vampjrism,  ita  influence  on  balluQi- 
'  I      nntiona  and  illui'L.ms,  134,  307 
.  I  Vnnhelmont,  hia  droam  of  tbe  aoul, 
205 
Viardot,  hia  remarks  on  tbc  halluei- 
naliona  of  drunken  delirium,  l&l 
Vigny,  Alfred  de,  bin  opinion  on  the 
two  kinds  of  reverio.  42 


SynijitiPiuiitokiRy   of  ballucinationH, 

3tt5,  434 
Syno'ipe,  its    influence    on   halluci- 

natiuns,    5T.  — Unllucinution    in, 

274 
ScnfkoWHki,  bin  definition  of  hnllu- 

oinntion,  34.— Case   of  ballucino- 

tion  in  lypbuid  fcTor,  2GtJ 


Voltaire,     his    buUucina 

drenm,  IK'J 
Vouivro,  popular  belief  ii 
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skeleton,  49. — His  remarks  on  the 
analogy  of  dreams  and  hallacina- 
tions,  189.— Case  of  somnambu- 
lism, 189. — His  vision  of  somnam- 
bulism, 191.— His  vision  of  Byron, 
289. — Case  of  remorse,  313 

Weakness,  its  influence  on  halluci- 
nations, 57. — Case  of  Leuret. — Do. 
case  of  Andrei,  58 

Westmoreland  illusions,  the  effect  of 
light,  106 

Wigan,  his  case  of  the  painter  who 
evoked  models  at  will,  46. — Case 


of  recognized  hallucinations  hav- 
ing caused  death,  48. — Case,  illu- 
sion, 106 

Will,  its  influence  on  the  production 
of  hallucinations,  46. — Case  of  the 
painter,  46. — Case  of  Talma,  47. 
— Hallucinations  produced  by  will 
may  exist  without  its  concurrence, 
60,  369,  370.— Case  of  Blake,  85 

Wills,  influence  of  hallucinations  on, 
102 


THE     END. 
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